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India in Home Polity 


JULY-DEC. 1928 




Chronicle of Events 


July 1928. 

1 Jaly 28 Sth SeMion of the *Sarma Valley Conference at Bylhet nrged the boycott 

of Simon Commission and supported the Bardoli Satyagraha movement. 

2 July do. In view of the Government annonncement that the question of appoint- 

ing a Committee to co-operate with the Simon Commission will come np 
before the Bengal Council on the 9ib July, representative meetings and 
associations all over Bengal nrged npon the elected members of the Council 
to stand solidly together and defeat the Government motion. 

4 July do. Mr. Chamanlal's resolution censuring the British Labour party for 
co-operating with the Simon Commission disallowed in the Br. Common- 
wealth Labour Conference, necessitating the withdrawal of the Indian 
delegates. 

7 July do. The Bardoli Satyagraha— The policy of Bombay Government to leave 

the re-assessment of Agricultural land and the enhancement of revenue in 
the bands of individual and irresponsible officers at Bardoli with no 
effective check on them strongly condemned by all India both in press 
and in platform. 

Sind Muslim Political Conference held at Karachi under Dr. Alam. 

First Conference of the British Section of the League against Imperaliim 
held in London. 

8 July do. Terrible Railway smash at Belur, B. 1. Railway resulting in the death of 

21 passengers including the driver and injury to about 82 persons. 

10 July dOk Bengal Council — Government motion to the formation of a Simeon Com* 
mittee carried— Swarajist amendment for postponing the appointment 
negatived. 

13 July do. Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, Labour memoer of the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion apologised for the libellous remarks be made against the Tatas 
accusing them as the worst employers in the world. The speech caused 
great resentment among the Indians and was strongly oritioised both 'In 
press and platform. Writs of libel were issued against him and resigna- 
tion was demanded of him from the Commission. 

At the Anglo-Indian Association Luncheon held in London, Lord Meston 
urged that Anglo-Indians should adopt the view- point of the minority 
which, by virtue of being so, bad its rights and privileges-^in other words 
they should not identify with Indians styling themselves as Statutory 
Indians. 

16 July do. Labour troubles at the Fort Gloucester Jute Mills, Bowreah,— Police 
opened fire wounding 28 Bengali and Oriya workmen. 

18 July do. The Bardoli Satyagraha— High hopes were entertained of a settlement 
of the long- protracted Bardoli struggle as a result of the Conference 
between the Governor of Bombay and the deputation of the peasants, but 
to the disappointment of all after a free and frank discussion of the 
conditions of agreement fur about three hours the Conference ended in 
a fiasco. The deputationists pot before the Governor the most modest 
demands of the suffering peasants which were not accepted. Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel, leader of the deputation, wanted (a) A judicial 
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enquiry by a non-official committee (b) Reiteration of foefeifced Undo 
(c) Compeniatlon for lands which were sold (d) Beleaie of penoni 
eonyieted in Satyagraha cases and (e) Reinstatement of Talatii and 
Patels who bad resigned. The Governor periiited in the condition 
that the people must pay or deposit the enhanced asseBsment to a third 
party pending the remit of re-enqoiry and he also refnaed to restore 
forfeited lands. As regards Judicial enquiry His Excellency wrnted it 
to be done by a Judicial Officer or Revenue Officer. These .hnotty 
points were not settled and the Conference broke up without sacoowi 
Belnr Train Smash— Two damage suits for five lakhs each filed in the 
High dourt by the Secretary of State and the East Indian Railway 
against the ** Forward ’* of Calcutta. 

19 July *28 General Strike on the S. I. Railway— At midnight all gangmen, coolies 
and pal Qtsmen appeared before Station Masters and placed before them 
their lamps and keys and peacefully went away saying that they oonld 
no longer work on low wages. 

28 Jnly do. The BardoK Satyagraha — Addressing the Bombay Gounoil, H. E. the 
Governor gave an ultimatum of a fortnight to the Satyagraha leaders to 
agree to the Government proposals by plainly telling them that there 
could be no enquiry unless revenue was paid off and in default the 
Government would not hesitate to take any step to soppress the oampalgo 
of civil disobedience. The prononocement received with a keen sense of 
resentment thronghont India— On the same day in the House of Commons 
replying to a question, Earl Winterton lent bis fall support to the 
Governor in lannohing coercive measures. 

28 July do. 4th Annual Conference of Bangiya Janasangha held in Calootta nnder 
Sj. Mohini Mohon Das— The President traced the miseries of the 
people to ignorance and foreign yoke and said that no improvement in 
the conditions of the masses could be expected till Swaraj was established. 

SO Jnly do. Consequent on the big Gaoapati procession in Bangalore, a party of 
Moslems attacked Hindus with lathis and swords and there were also 
gunshots injuring 80 Hiudns. 


August 1928. 

1 Ang. *28 Eighth Death anniversary of Lokmanya Tllak observed thronghont India 

with due solemnity and reverence. 

Bombay Counofl— Motion to elect a committee to eo-opeiate with the 
Simon Commission carried. 

2 Ang. do. Debate on Indian affairs in tbe House of Commons initiated by Mr. 

Johnston, a Labonr member, 

8 Ang. do. Bengal OonnoiU-Personnel of Members of the Bengal Simon Committee 

annonnead. 

6 Aug. do. End of Basdoli Dispata— Honourable Settlement afihoonoed by a Bombay 
Government Communique ordering enquiry into the enhancement A 
- revenue. 

9 Ang. do. Third Congress of the Labonr and Socialist International held at 

Brnisells— Mr. CbamanlaPs exposition of British Laboar*s hypoori^. 

18 Ang. do. Bardoli Victory Day celebrated at Snrat with pomp and pageant-* 
According to the terms of settlement all Satyagrahi prisoners were releaeed 
and Talatiei reinstated. 

15 Ang. do. Opening day of the antnmn session of C. P. Connell— Governor in hie 
opening speech to the members gave them the choice of electing r>oom- 
mittee to oo-opeixte with tbe Simon Commission or refnse to do it. 
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18 Ang. *28 G. P. Goancil — Besigaation of Mr. Desbmakby tbe Bliaister, annoaneed, 

19 Aug. do. Tbe World Youth Peace Congrei held in Holland— Mr. Nalinakebya 

Banyal delivered an elcqnent speech on behalf of India. 

21 Aug. *28 fi. A O. Council — Government motion to elect a committee to co-operate 
with the Simon Commission carried— Swarajist amendment demanding a 
Bound Table Conference rejected. 

25 Aug. do. New Ministry with Mr, Baghavcmlra Bao formed in the Central 
Provinces. 

9.8 Aug, do. All-Parties Conference to discuss the Nehru Committee Report opened at 
Lucknow in an atmosphere of unprecedenlcd toleration and goodwill 
under the Presidency of Dr. Ansari. 

29 Aug, do, All-Parties Conference at Lucknow after long discussion adopted the 

Dominion Status without restricting the liberty of other political parties 
whose goal was compete iudependence. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, whoso ideal 
was complete independence dissociated himself from the resolution and 
put up his grounds in clear terms. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, a signatory 
to the Report, in a speech said that he did not believe in Dominion 
Status but approved it as a preliminary step to independence. 

30 Aug. do. The Independence for India League formed at Lucknow by the signatories 

of the statement on independence at the All-Parties Conference, 


September 1928. 

3 S' pt. ’28 O^Ksning Day of the Madras Couucil — Official motion to elect a com- 

mittee to co'operate with the Simon Commission carried in tbe teeth of 
Swarajist opposition who walked out in a body after their amendment 
had been rejected. 

4 Sept, do. Opening Day of the autumn session of the Legislative Assembly at 

Simla — Mr. G P. Singh's adjournment motion to repudiate tbe malicious 
attack on the Presiden'i by the “ Times of India,” Bombay. 

6 Sept, do. President Patel’s statement in the Assembly on a separate Assembly office, 

6 Sept. do. In the Assembly President Patel’s ruling restraining the introduction 

of Public Saf*. ty Bill on the objection of Pundit Motilal gave rise to 
sinister propaganda in British Press— The Simla correspondent of the 
*’ Daily Telegraph ** cabled the following ; — “ It is diffionlt to find a 
more coiiclnsive evidence of India’s unfitness for self-rnle than in the 
example given in the Assembly to-day. The decision given by the Hon. 
Mr, Patel is regarded as illogioal to say least and it was strongly 
suggested that it was due to the pressure on behalf of party interests.” 

7 Sept. do. ** It will be suicidal for India to accept Dominion Status as the goal for 

Dominion Status can never be tantamount to sovereign independenoe ’* 
declared Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, a former President of the Congress. 

8 Sept, 00. Ladies of all shades of opinion and representing every Women’s Society 

of Bengal accorded unanimous support to the Child Marriage and Age 
of Consent Bills in a crowded meeting in Calcntta under the presidency 
of Lady Mukherjea. 

10 Sept. do. Government taken by surprise on tbe Public Safety Bill on Pundit 

MatilaPs point of order. 

Sir John Simon’s cable to the Viceroy to constitute the Central Com- 
mittee — Assembly members’ cballenge to the Viceroy demanding dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly and a general election on tbe issue involved. 

11 Sept. do. Opening Day of the antnmn session of tbe Council of State at Simla. 
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18 Sept. *28 Exciting debate in the Aseemblj on the Coastal Traffic Bill— Sir Jamea 
Simpson’s mean attack on Mr. fiaji. 

The Long drawn Labour strike at Jamshedpur brought to a satisfactory 
close by the intervention of Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose— Nearly 70 per 
cent of the strikers rejoined work. 

14 Sept, do, Startling disclosures made by the Simla correspondent of the *' Pioneer ** 

implicating officials in a campaign of vilification and insinuations igainst 
the impartiality of the President of the Assembly— This was brought to 
the notice of the President by Pt. Motilal Nehru on the floor of the 'House. 

15 Sept. do. Motion for a Select Committee on the Public Safety Bill carried in the 

Assembly. 

17 Sept. do. Government of India’s despatch on the constitution of a new Assembly 
office issued— Secretary and not President to be the head. 

Opening Day of the autumn session of the Madras Council. 

IS Sept. do. U. P, Council official motion to elect a committee to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission carried after the Swarajists and Nationalists had 
left the Chamber in protest. 

20 Sept. do. In an article in the “Daily Telegraph** Prof. Busbbrook Williams, 
Late Director of Public Information, Government of India, wrote that 
the motive behind the Princes* claim for independence was to prevent the 
contagion of nationalism catching the subjects of their states. 

22 Sspt. do. U. Q^P. Council— Mr. Cbintamoni*B motion of no-confidence *’ on the 
Ed ation Minister carried by the casting vote of the President amidst 
Sw^'ajist and Nationalist cheers. 

All Bengal Students’ Conference held in Calcutta under the Presidency 
of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In the Assembly Mr. Crerar made an important statement on the 
relations between the Chair and the House and the Government. As 
Leader of the House he expressed regret for the expression of certain 
official members impugning the conduct of the President and assured 
both the President and the House that there would be no recurrence. 

The Assembly Congress Party removed the ban placed on members in 
regard to attendance at levees at Viceregal Lo Igc. 

28 Sept. do. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement in connection with the recent speech 
of Maharaja Bikaner on the position of Indian Piinccs repudiated the 
suggestion that the Lucknow Conference was actuated by a spirit of 
hostility against the Princes. 

24 Sept. do. In the Assembly the motion for the consideration of the Public Safety 

Bill as amended by the Select Committee was put to vote and defeated 
amidst Swarajist and Nationalist cheers by the casting vote of the 
President— Government intimated not to proceed with the Bill Ibis session. 

25 Sept. do. In the Assembly President Patel’s bold stand as upholder of parliamcn* 

tary and popular liberties in cancelling the passes to the " Times of India’’ 
and “ Daily Telegraph ** correspondents. 

28 Sept. do. Communal riots- At Surat when the Gaoapati procession was passing by a 

mosque a fracas took place between the Hindu procesaionists and Moslems 
who objected to music and the sitnatiou took a serious turn when police 
fired six shots killing two and injuring about one hundred— Similar trouble 
arose at Nasik where stones were thrown at a mosque but the intervention 
of police arrested oa'-ualties — Another occurred in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
over the burial of a Moslem and an affray took place between Sikhs and 
Moslems in a Gurdwara. 

Punjab Peasants* Conference held at LyalJpnr protested against the 
Trades Disputes Bill declaring strikes illegal. 

29 Sept, do, Punjab Political Conference held at Lyallpur under the Presidency of 

Lala Dunichand urged withdrawal of British gnardianahip and the goal 
of India being complete independence. 

The Indian Christians of Bengal in a meeting in Calcutta under the Chair- 
manship of Principal J. B, Bannerjea whole-heartedly supported the Nehru 
Report and urged recall of the memorandum of the All-India Cbriltian 
rionferenoe inbmitted to the Simon CommissioD. 
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October 1928. 

1 Oct. ’28 The Indepeodcnce for India League for the province of Bengal pobliehed 
their manifeBto as well as their provisional programme of action and 
invited the publ'O to offer constructive suggestions and criticisms. 

At the Labour Conferencp, Birmingham Mr. Brockway's motion to refer 
back the Parliamentary Report on Labour participation in the Simon 
Commission rejected by a huge majority— Mr. Macdonald in reply 
showed his imperialist mettle by declaring that the Parliamentary Party 
will not take instructions from any outside body, 

4 Oct. do. Bombay Mill Strike called off following a seven hours’ conference bet- 
ween representatives of the millowners and the joint strike committee 
—Government consented to appoint a committee to inquire into the condi- 
tions. Pending the publication of the report the rates and wages of 
March 1927 were to be paid. 

6 Oct. do. Maharaja Mahmudabad opposed the proposal to hold an All- Parties 

Muslim Conference and declared that the Kehru Report was the only 
feasible basis of workable constitution without harm or prejudice to 
any community, section or class of the Indian people. 

7 Oct. do. In connection with Local Government elections in Rangoon, the Burma 

People’s Party issued manifesto stating that the policy of the party is the 
attainment of full responsible Self-Government for Burma as a separate 
unit within the British Commonwealth. 

8 Oct. do. Express train bomb explosion near Manmad in Bombay Presidency. 

11 Oot. do. Second landing of the Simon Commission in Bombay who left the same 

evening by a special train for Poona. 

Giving evidence before the Age of Consent Committee Mr. Amarnath Dutta 
said that an alien Government had no right to enforce social legislation. 
All social evils would end with the advent of Swaraj and India would 
be a paradise to live in. 

IS Oct. do. Arrival of the Simon Commission at Poona— The city in complete Hartal 
and there were hostile demonstrations and continuous cries of ’’shame” 
and '* Simon, go back ” from a crowd of 10,000 people under the lead of 
Messrs, Kariman and N. C. Eelkar, 

18 Oot. do. The Delhi Provincial Political Conference met at Meerut under the Presi- 
dency of Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The All Bengal Moslem Youngmen's Conference held in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Dr. Shahidulla resolved to banish communalism from 
the country and co-operate with the Hindus in spreading education 
among their community. 

At the Woikers’ and Peasants* Conference held at Meerut, Mr. E. N. 
Saigal, the President, gave a statistical account of the miseries of Indian 
labourers and workers and said that the Viceroy’s pay meant food for 
8,000 workes, 

14 Oct. do. Prof. T. L. Vaswani’s fascinating address at the Behar Students’ Conference 
* at Matihari— ” Youth is ” Sakti ; Build future on the ancient ideals of 

India.” 

18 Oot. do. First public sitting of the Simon Commission at Poona— Mr. Tnnier, Chief 
Secretary of the Bombay Government, examined. 

18 Oot. do. Lord Birkenhead resigned Secretaryship of India and Viscount Pee^ 
appointed his sneoessor. 

88 Oct. do. Annual session of the Sikh League met at Gojranwala under the Presi- 
dency of Sardar Eharak Singh. 

88 .Oot, do. Bomb outrage at Lahore during the Dnnerah celebration— 3 died and 
49 injured. 

86 Od; do. Death of the Hon'ble Mr. 8. B. Daik a snooessfnl advocate, an honest 
politician and a distingnisbed member of the Government of India. 

Indian demonstration against Labour Party’s betrayal at ^Limebonse, 
London. 
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87 Oot. *28 Asiam Btadents* Gonferenoe held at Tezpnr onder the prcsideney ot Mr. 

T. B. Phookan. 

Agra ProTincial Hindu Gonferenoe helS at Etawab under the Presidenoy 
of Lala Lajpat Bai. 

Sind Provincial Ebilafat Gonferenoe held at Snkknr under the Presidenoy 
of Manlana Hussein Ahmad Sahib on this and the next tsro days, gave 
qualified support to the Nehru Beport demanding reservation of i Isats in 
Moslem maiorities. 

U. Politioal Gonferenoe met at Jbansi under the Presidenoy of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehrn. 

29 Oot. do. Serious Hindn-Moslem riot at Ealipalayam, l)t. Tirupur— Trouble aroso 
over the election of a Hindu Temple near a public well used by Maho- 
medans. 

80 Oot. do. Arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore~Mad orgey of police in 
indiscriminately assaulting Lala Lajpat Bai and other leaders of the 
boycott procession near the railway station. 


November 1928. 

8 Nov. *28 The All-India Congress Committee meeting held in Delhi under the Presi- 
dency of Dr, Ansari — Mr. Iyengar’s resolulion on complete independence 
carried without any opposition. 

The Independence for India League met in Delhi—Draft constitution 
and ru'es formed. 

4 Nov. do. The U. P. Muslim All-Parties Conference held at Gawnpore under the 
Presidency of Madlana Sbankat Ali— -The President condemned the Maba- 
sabba activities and complained that the Hindus and their leaders had 
for some years past been unfair to the moslem community. 

17 Nov. do. Passing away of Lala Lajpat Rai. the true patriot and trusted ser van. ^ 
of the people, at Lahore— Death was due to the beating he received at th^ 
hands of the police on the day of the arrival of the Simon Commission. 

The Andhra Provincial Gonferenoe met at Nandyal nuder the Presidency 
of Mr. G. Doraiswamy Iyengar. 

20 Nov. do. Presiding at a Political Conference at Mangalore, Mr. E. F. Nariman 
declared that the British Baj was originally based on the object of 
exploitation. It continues to-day, he said, on the same base motive and 
it will continue to be actuated by the same oonsideration so long at it 
continues in this land. 

81 Not. do. The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee held in Calcutta on this and the next day under the Presidency of 
Mr. Snbbas Chandra Bose. 

26 Nov.' 'dOb Punjab Council— Nationalist members abstained from attending as * 
protest against Government attitude regarding the polios assanlt which 
hastened Lala Lajpat Bat*s death. 

In the Commons, in reply to a lAbonrite question whether Earl Winterton 
would enquire into the ofronmstanoes of the death of Lala Lajpat Bai, 
the Under-Secretary refused to bold any further enquiry as no evidence 
had been produced to show that death was due to police blows. 

89 Nov. do. Lala Lajpat Bai Day observed throughout India and glowing tributes 
were paid to the great patriot at public meetings held all over India on 
this solemn occasion. 

Polioe .attack on boyoett prooessionists at Lucknow on the eve of the 
arrival of the Simon Commission— Pandits Jawaharlal Nehm and Qovlnda 
Ballabh Plant received lathi blows. 
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80 Not. do. A number of Students were hurt in a olaeb at Lucknow where the 
itudente had gathered with black flags to " welcome Sir John Simon 
and the members of the Commission, The Students refusing to move were 
charged by the Police and mounted sowars with batons injuring a large 
number including Ft. Jawabarlal Nehru. 


December 1 928. 

9 Dec. '28 The Seventeenth Behar Provincial Conference met at Patna under the 
Presidency of Mr. Anugraha Narayan Singh. 

12 Dec. do. Seiious riot in Bombay mill area— As a sequel to the faction fight bet- 

ween two rival labour camps there was a not in mill area when police 
opened fire in which nine were killed and fifty iDjored. 

13 Dec, do. Opening Day of the Winter Session of the U. P. Council — Mr, Chinta- 

moni's motion of censure on the police for indiscriminately asBaulting 
boycott processionists at Lucknow carried . 

14 Dec. do. Addressing the Annual Conference of the European Association Mr. 

Gavin Jonrs maintained that in any future Government in India, it 
would be unwise to transfer the police to the Central Government or a 
Minister responsible to the legislature. 

16 Dec. do. Mr. I. P. Saunders, a European Police oflicer, shot dead at Lahore 

while leaving his office — Motive attributed to be political. 

17 Dec. do. Annual meeting of the Associated Cbamberp of Commerce opened by the 

Viceroy in Calcutta. 

18 Dec. do. As a rejoinder to the attack on European capitalists by Indian nationa- 

lists, Sir George Godfrey said at the closing session of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta : Let me say that we are not 
disposed meekly to hand over the rich prises which we and our fathers, 
with so much risk, expenditure aud labour, have created and developed 
to the benefit alike of the inhabitants of India, the Indian exchequer and 
ourselves.** 

Ninth Session of the AU-lndia Trade Union Congress held at Jharria 
under the Presidency of Mr. M. Daud. 

20 Dec. do. Twenty arrests made in Lahore consisting of students and Congress 

workers in connection with the death of Mr. 1. P. Saunders. 

The ' vast and beautiful Congress Exhibition organisd by its able Secretary 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkar opened by Dr. Ansari on the Exhibition ground 
amidst a distinguished gathering. 

21 Dec. do. Posters were found on the walls of Lahore city, purporting to be from 

the assassin of Mr. Saunders, offering a reward of Bs. 6,000 for his own 
apprehension in addition to any reward that might be offered by Govern- 
mei^t. 

Arrival Pt, Matilal Nehru, the President-Elect of the Congress, in 
Galcntta—'J hirty-four white horses, ridden by picturesquely-garbed 
postilions in pink and green, hauled the flower-deoked chariot in which 
Ft. Nehru rode through the streets of Calcutta to the Desbbandhnnagar, 
A salute of lOl rockets was fired as the President-elect stepped ont of 
bis carriage and cheer upon cheer was given by his ardent followers 
both inside and outside the station and the streets. 

Meeting of the Bengal ProviDoial Ebilafat Committee in Calcutta 
broken down by some rowdies wbo assaulted members and damaged 
books and papers of the Comssittee. 

Bint All-India Workers* and Peasants' Party Conference met in Galontta. 
under the Presidency of Mr. 6oban Singh. 
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SS Deo. *S8 The Central Khilafat Comn^ittee, which met on thii and the next three 
days in Oalontta, broke np amidat nproarione soenea. 

In an atmoaphere of oerenity and idlemnity the AU-Partiea Convention 
met in Calontta under the Preaidenoy of Dr. Ansari. 

28 Deo. do. The Bengal Mnalim All-Partiea Conference, held in Calontta under the 
Preaidenoy of Sir Abdnr Bahim, urged Federal Dominion Statna and nni- 
oameral legialation. 

25 Deo. do. The AlUIndia Khilafat Conference met in Calcutta under the Preaidenoy 

‘of Manlana Mahomed Ali— The Maulana on hia miaaion to lalamiae the 
world. 

Third Seaaion of the All-India [Youth Congreaa held in Calcutta under 
the Preaidenoy of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

The All-India National Social Conference met in Calontta under the 
Preaidenoy of Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

26 Deo. do. Twentieth Seaaion of the All-India Mnalim League met in Calcutta nnder 

the Preaidenoy of Maharaja of Mahmndabad and continued till the next 
6 day a, The League decided to boycott the Ali- Partiea Mnalim Conferenoe 
held at Delhi. 

27 Deo. do. Firat All-India Socialiat Youth Congreaa held in Calcutta nnder the 

Preaidenoy of Pt. Jawabarlal Nehru. 

The All-India Women'a Social Conferenoe met in Calcutta under the 
Preaidenoy of H. H. The Junior Maharani of Travancore. 

28 Dec. do. Fifteenth Seaaion of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras 

nnder the Presidency of Bevd. J. C. Chatter jea. 

Second annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Cbambera of Com* 
merce opened by H. E. the Viceroy in Calcutta. 

29 Dee. do. Opening Day of the Indian National Congress in Calontta nnder the 

Preaidency of Pt. Matilal Nehru. 

80 Dec. do. Second Day of the Congress— Labour demonstration of twenty thousand 

workera and peasants in the Congreas pandal. 

Eleventh Session of the National Liberal Federation met at Allahabad 
nnder the Preaidency of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

The Hindnstban Sevadal Conference met in Calcutta under the Presidency 
of Mr. Snbbas Chandra Bose. 

81 Dec. do. Third Day of the Congreas—** If you will help me and follow the pro- 

gramme 1 have suggested, honestly and intelligently. I promise that 
Swaraj will come within one year. * declared Mahatma Qandhi in his 
final appeal to the Congress, The delegates adop ed his compromise 
resolution in favour of Dominion Status. Mr. Bose's amendment demand- 
ing complete independence was rejected. 

The Muslim All- Parties Conference at Delhi nnder the Presidency of 
H. H. the Aga Khan. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1926-2 7. 

The following are extracts from the annual report of the All-India Spinners* 
Assoeiationj for the year 1926-1927 ^issued from Ahmedabad : — 

The period under report is the second year of the Association's existence. The 
year may be said to be one of general progress. The progress is to be marked not 
so much in the increased figures of khadi production and sale although such progress 
is also to be found in some of the provinces, but rather in the improvement in the 
Quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of the organisations in 
tne several provinces were, in the main, directed during a large part of the year, as 
also in the evolving of disciplined organisation in some of the less organised provinces 
and the bringing of all their centres under a proper system of business efficiency. 
Generally speaking, there is a wider recognition of the efficacy of the Charkha to solve 
one of the most important problems of economic India, viz, the enforced idleness of 
the peasantry for a large part of the year. 

Gandhiji's Tour. 

In spite of a severe breakdown in health, Mahatma Gandhi toured through many 
provinces and went through a strenuous programme of collection of funds and propa- 
ganda which has had the most beneficial results in stimulating interest in khadi and 
has given a considerable impetus to the movement in the provinces he visited. Apart 
from the funds collected and the increase in the demand for khadi, that usually 
accompanies his visit to any part of the country, there has been the more permanently 
beneficial result of removal of misapprehension as to the real nature and import of 
the khadi movement, bringing home to the mind of large numbers of people the true 
economics of the spinning-wheel and the consequent enlistment in favour of the 
charkha of the sympathies of large classes that had stood so far unaffected by the 
movement. In some provinces, as for instance, Behar and C. P., the ministers and 
officials made their contributions to the collections. Every one of the Indian princes 
whose territories Mahatma Gandhi visited showed the greatest hospitality and evinced 
great sympathy with the object of the movement and, while some of them made per- 
sonal contributions to the khadi fund, others have even begun active steps in promo- 
ting the cause in their own States. 

Financial Position. 

The total capital in the hands of the Association during the year under report was 
*o>35»599-4-o* We had mentioned in our last report some provinces whose assets had 
not been transferred to us. Of these the Association has this year taken over the 
assets of Burma and Karnatak, which are as under ; — 

Burma, Rs. 23,575-3-4 ; Karnatak, Rs. i3,989-6-4Hi. 

Of the others, practically all the available assets in Sind have been realised and it 
only remains for the accounts to be closed. C. P. Hindi work has been definitely 
closed and the assets are being realised. Andhra liquidation work, however, is still 
unfinished. Of the lakh and sixty thousand advanced to Andhra, only Rs. 98,096-3-3 
had been realised up to the end of September. The rest lies in the form of outstan- 
ding debts, for the realisation of which steps are being taken. 

Production and Sale. 

It would appear from a perusal of the figures that, while there has been a conside- 
rable progress in the sales, the production figures stand at very much the same level 
as in the last year. The progress in sales is indeed even more remarkable than would 
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appear at first sight For while last year’s figures involved som? amount of dupli- 
ration of account of inter-sales between organisations in the same province, this year 
the figures given represent absolutely net sales so far as provinces are concerned, 
although there is still the duplication due to inter-provincial sales. 

But even as regards production there is more progress than one would imagine 
from a perusal of the figures. There is one factor to be considered in a comparison of 
the figures of the year under report with the previous. There has been a j^neral 
reduction in the prices of khadi in several of the provinces, for example Tamil Nad, 
Andhra, Behar, Pui^b, A}mer and Bengal. The ruling prices in Tamil Nad during 
nine months of this year were about 7 to 8 per cent less than those of the previous year; 
in the case of Punjab, Ajmer and Andhra the reduction was 9 per cent while in &har 
it was 10 per cent. If we take this into consideration it will be seen that the total 
production in the country has really increased by nearly two lakhs. 

It must, however, be admitted that the progress in this respect ought to have been 
and was expected to be much larger. The shortage is due to the operation of factors, 
some of which at least could not be anticipated. The communal disturbances, which 
are poisoning the fountain of national life have not left even the khadi movement un- 
touched. Bengal and Punjab where the disturbances have been the greatest have, it 
will be seen, recorded a decrease. The efforts made by the Khadi Pratisthan to- 
wards the Improvement of the quality of yarn and of weaving had a temporal^ effect 
of reducing the production for some time. In Punjab, the private organisation at 
Batala did very little work this year and its output for the whole of the year amounted 
only to Rs. 3445 as against over 30,000 last year. The Guzerat fall is partly accounted 
for by the dislocation of the work caused by the floods in July last. The decline in 
Behar figures is explained by the fact that owing to shortage of liquid cash due 
to accumulation of stock in the beginning of the year, yarn sufficient to last for the 
slack season from April to June could not be previously stocked. The fall in these 
provinces this year has been more than made up by the progress of the other 
provinces, especially Ajmer, Tamil Nad, U. P. and Utkal. 

Prices. 

While improvements are being effected in the quality of the goods, continuous 
efforts are also being made at the same time to reduce the prices of khadi. We have 
traced in our last year’s report the fall in khadi prices since 1922 in some of the 
provinces. This year also there has been a general reduction of prices in many 
provinces. Ajmere has reduced the price of its standard price of 16 yards by 6 to 8 
annas a yard. In Andhra the price of ordinary khadi has been reduced on an average 
by one anna per yard and that of fine khadi by two to four annas. Punjab has re- 
duced the price of its standard cloth of 27” by 0-0-6 per yard. In Tamil Nad the prices 
were reduced by 7 to 8 per cent in January last, but owing to the abnormal rise of 
cotton prices at Tirupur, in September, the price of khadi had to be raised to the level 
of last year. 

Municipalities and Local Boards. 

Before concluding the report it is necessary to refer to two matters. In the two 
previous reports mention was made of a number of municipalities and other local 
bodies that have evinced interest in the movement. It is now found that some of the 
bodies mentioned in our last report have not been able to put their resolutions into 
effect. Principally has this been the case in regard to the removal of octroi on khadi, 
which requires the sanction of the local government concerned. In the Mysore State 
most municipalities have exempted khadi from octroi duty. Some of the bodies in 
Madras could not give effect to their resolution to introduce spinning in their schools 
because of the G. O. which was in full force till recently prohibiting the introduction 
of spinning except where facilities for weaving also are provided. In Behar although 
at first the Local Government accepted the Legislative Council resolution in favour 
of the introduction of spinning in schools their later explanation on the subject has 
practically nullified the resolution and discountenanced tne efforts started by several of 
the local bodies in this matter. Regarding the use of khadi for municipal and board 
purpose from the information received it is found that the resolutions passed by the 
bodies in this respect are in most cases recommendatory. Only a few of the bidies 
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mentioned tn Appendix F to our last report have sent any precise information in this 
respect in answer to our inquiries. 

Of the local bodies that come to our notice this year as takine keen interest in 
the khadi movement special mention must be made about the municqality of Chanda 
in C. P. This municipality has been giving a yearly grant of Rs. 500 for khadi pro- 
duction in the town of Chanda since 1922 and uses only pure khaddar for the uni- 
forms CjT its employees. It has also recently resolved to exempt hand-spun and hand- 
woven khadi from octroi. The resolution is awaiting the sanction of the Local Gov- 
ernment. The District Board of Belgaum may also be mentioned in this place. It 
has sanctioned a grant of Rs. 500 to develop khadi in famine areas of the district. 

Spinning in Schools. 

Of the several bodies that have introduced spinning in their schools the Bezwada 
Municipality from the information available, shows the best record of progress. The 
Municipality has this year introduced taklis in addition to charkhas and the report 
states their is a good deal of improvement both in quality and the quantity 01 the 
yarn produced. Of the others the work done by the Municipalities of Guntur, Tiru- 
pati, Lucknow, Berhampur, Ahmedabad. and the District Boards of Muzafiarpore, 
Balasore and Saran may be mentioned as showing promising result. Madias, 
Nellore and few others have made a beginning. The Nellore Municipality specially 
is showing considerable interest in the matter. It has sanctioned Rs, 1,000 as expenses 
for introducing spinning in all its 30 elementary schools and has also sanctioned a 
further sum of Rs. 1,000 for the introduction of khadi weaving in its middle-schools. 
It may also be noted that this municipality is using khadi tor the uniforms of its 
employees and for the use of the in-patients in the Ghosa Hospital conducted by it. 
The Allahabad Municipality and the Benares Municipality, which have deen showing 
a good record in thjs res|MCt during the last two years, have not supplied us with 
their reports for the 'year. 


Indian States. 

The other matter that needs mention is the increasing interest that is evinced by 
some of the Sates. The Chief of Sawantwadi and the Royal Family of Cochin made 
personal contributions to the Khadi Fund on the occasion of Mahatmaji's visit to their 
territories. But there have been more permanent results also. Sawantwadi and Gowa- 
lior have introduced ginning in their schools. Sawantwadi has also sanctioned a 
grant towards the expenses of an experimental production centre that has been started 
at Kamler. Mysore has begun pr<^uction in right earnest under direct management 
and has borrowed the services of an experienced worker from the Association for 
organising the work. The Khadi Exhibition at Bangalore, organised by the Asso- 
ciation in July, which furnished valuable lessons and created the proper atmosphere 
was helped with a grant from the State. Its Department of Industries is running 
a khadi production centre at Badanval, 20 miles from Mysore city, and it is reported 
to be a very successful experiment and the Government is intending to increase the 
allotment in order to further expand thewoilc If all the Indian States can be per- 
suaded to follow the example of Mysore and take active steps in the promotion of ^is 
movement, a wide field for khadi activity will be opened and result of fiir-reaching 
importance can easily be achieved before many years are over. 

Conclusion. 

Looking to the history of the movement since its inception and the progress imide 
so far, it may now be said with a measure of confidence that the charka has gained 
a secure fixiting in the country. Very few indeed are now fimnd to deny that Ae 
spinning wheel has a real place in the national life and economy of India at least in 
the immediate future. No one who has ever argued against the charka has been able 
to put forward in its place any other supplementary occupation which ^ te imm^ 
diately taken up by the millions of the country, will serve thedfa^tin view and 
■ promise result of at least equal magnitude in the near fiitnre. If indeed, m Dr. 
Mann of tiic Bombay Agricultural Department recently declared, the cm^ty stmnm 
is th^ greatest obstacle to progress in India, the khadi movement which is intended to 
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jnve a supplementary occupation to semi-starved peasant families must appeal to all 
the patriotic devotion in the country. There is indeed a distinct movement of opini- 
on in favour of khadi. But any large progress in the work itself will depend upon the 
capital that the country 'can place at the disposal of the cause. The statement at the 
end of the last year's report that the Association's financial position has got to be 
strengthened if it is to extend in any appreciable degree its ‘ activities in the coming 
year's remain equally true to-day ; for indeed we have barely touched the frjnge of 
the problem. Above all more and more of private capital and enterprise should flow 
into the movement. It is true that khadi will yield but a very limited profit. But 
surely there must be enough people in this country who realise the importance, from 
at least the economic and the humanitarian point of view of the charkah movement 
and will be content with a small profit in the service of the toiling millions of the 
land. There is no doubt that these ends will be achieved if those in the country who 
are more fortunately circumstanced by reason of wealth or education realise their 
duty by the country and especially the poverty-stricken mass of the population. If the 
active and steady support of politically minded India can be assured for some more 
yesurs at least to this movement which Mahatma Gandhi has called the “one true 
national Yagna" to-day, it will not be long before the essential objects of the move- 
ment are realised. It can be safely asserted that the measure of time will be in exact 
accordance with the measure of such support. 

The Reviaed Const! tu tion. 

The Draft Constitution, proposed by Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. 
Bajagopalachariar, and Babii Rajcndra Prasad for the All-India 
Spinners^ Association, which was circulated amongst the members of 
the Executive Council of the Association and was also published in 
the papers, was considered by the Council ojf the Association at its 
meeting held at Wardha on the 18th and 19th December 1928 
and was finally adopted with slight amendments. The following is the 
amended Constitution of the All-India Spinners^ Association : — 

1. Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert organisation 
for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar and whereas experience has 
shown that such development is not possible without a permanent organisation, 
unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, political changes or political bodies, an 
organisation called “The All-India Spinners' Association" is hereby established with 
the consent of the All-India Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent existence and powers. 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of members and associates and donors 
hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who shall also be the Gover- 
ning body of the Association. 

P)) Ttot the said Board of Trustees and Executive Council shall consist of the 
undermentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for life, provided they continue 
to be A class members of the Association, and three other persons who shall hold 
office for one year elected annually by the members of the Association from among 
its A class members provided that for this purpose no one who has not been on the 
rolls continuously for two years at the time of election shall be entitled to vote. 

Names of members of the Board of Trustees and Executive Council (i) 
Mahatma Gandhi ; (2) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; (3) Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari : (4) Sjt. 
Gangadhara Rao Deshpande ; (5) Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) Sjt Vallabhbhai 
Patel ; (7) Sjt. Jawaharlal Nehru ; (8) Sjt Manilal Kothan ; (9) Sjt. Satis Chandra 
Das Gupta ; (10) Babu Rajendra Prasad ; (ii) Sjt S. G. Banker ; and (12) (kept 
vacant). 

HNANCE 

3. That the funds and assets now held by the All-India Spinners' Association and 
its various branches shall vest in the Board of Trustees who shall also be the Executive 
Council of the Association, and they shall hold the same for the puiposcs of the 
Association. 
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4*^ The Council shall have the right to raise loans, to collect subscriptions, to 
hold immovable property, to invest funds under proper security, to give and mahe 
mortgages for the furtherance of hand-spinning and khaddar, to give financial 
assistance to khaddar organisations by way of loans, gifts, or bounties, to hold or 
establish schools or institutions where hand-spinning is taught, to help or open 
khaddar stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to act as agency on behalf of the 
Congress to receive self-spun yarn as subscription to the Congress and to issue 
certificates, and to do all the things that may be considered necessary for the fur- 
therance of its objects, with power to make regulations for the conduct of affairs of 
the Association or the Council and to make such amendments in the present constit- 
ution, as may be considered necessary from time to time. 

5. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Executive Council occur- 
ring by reasons of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the 
remaining members from amongst A class members of the Association, provided 
however the person appointed in place of life member shall be a member for life 
while the person appointed in place of a member elected for the year shall be a 
member for the remaining period of the term. 

6. Four members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Council. 

7. All decisions shall be taken by a majority of votes. 

8. The Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 
and fees, whether in cash or kind, and of expenditure. The books shall be open to 
public inspection and shall be audited by competent auditors every 3 months. 

9. The Board of Trustees and Executive Council shall have a central office. 
They shall elect a Secretary and Treasurer from among their number who shall 
each hold office for . . years. 

10. All persons desirous of becoming members of the Congress shall send theur 
yarn subscriptions to the Central Office with particulars in the following form : 

To the Secretary, All-India Spinners* Association. 

Sir, — I enclose herewith .... yards of yarn ... in weight spun by me, being my 
subscription to the National Congress. I ami wish to become a member of the 
* . . . ^Congress Committee. My age is .... My occupation is . . . My addres 
is 

Date 

Signature... 

(Pleass sign legibly and if a woman, state whether married or unmarried ) 

♦Give name of the Congress Committee. 

11. Upon receipt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine the quantity 
and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certificate in the following form : 

“This is to certify that of. has sent to the A. I. S. A yards 

of yarn being subscription for membership of the Congress for the year in 

Congress Committee of. P. C. C.** 

A duplicate of the certificate with signature of the Secretary shall be sent to the 
sender of the yarn. • r n 

12. The Central Office shall keep a separate ledger containing a list with full 
particulars of all yarn received by the A. I. S. A. for membership of life Congress. 


MEMBERSHIP 

13. There shall be two classes of members of the Association, A and B : — 

(i) The A class shall consist of persons above eighteen years of age and habi- 
tually wearing khaddar who deposit regularly from month to month with the 
treasurer or any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 1,000 yards of self- 
spun yarn, well twisted and uniform. 

(ii) The B class shall consist of persons above eighteen years of age, habi- 
tually wearing khadar, who pay an annual subscription of 2,000 yards of self-spun 
yarn, well twisted and uniform. 

14. Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National Congress 
shall be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 
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15. The duty of ovcry member, both A and B classes, shall be to carry on 
propaganda for hand-spinning and khaddar. 

16. When in any area fifw meml^rs have been enrolled they may elect fiom 
among the members of class A, an advisory committee of five, to advise the Council 
about matters relating to the area. 

17. Those who pay the All-India Spinners' Association Rs. 12 per year in ad- 
vance and habitually wear khaddar shall be entitled to be enrolled as ass&iate 
members of the Association. 

18. Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in advance a consolida- 
ted amount of Rs. 500'shall become a Life Associate of the Association. 

19 * All Associates will be entitled to receive, free of charge, copies of state 
ments, balance-sheets and minutes of proceedings of the Council. 

20, Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the following 
form 

To the Secretary, All-India Spinners' Association 

Dear Sir,— I have read the rules of the A. I. S. A. I desire to become a mem- 
ber of class 1 an associate and I forward herewith. ...... ..as my subscription for 

Please enroll me as a member of Class i an associate. 

^^ate, t . a 

(Signature and full address) 

21. Ir any member fails to send his yarn quota for six months consecutively he 
shall cease to be a member. 


The All India Congress Committee. 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928. 

The following is the full text of the annual report for 1928 
presented by the General Secretaries, 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the All-India Congress Committee : 

The hand of death has fallen heavily on the country and the congress during the 
year under report. Hardly had the Madras Sessions of the Congress ended when 
news came of the death of an ex-president, the loved and respected Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, than whom no one had laboured more for the removal of disturst and friction 
between Hindus and Muslims. Later in the year another ex-president, Lord Sinha, 
passed away, and on the 17th of November the whole country was shocked and deeply 
grieved to learn of the sudden death of the third ex-president, Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
tragedy of Lalaji’s death was all the more felt and resented because it followed a wan- 
ton and unprovoked police assult on his person, which according to his doctors, haste- 
ned the end. 

^ Among other national workers who have passed away were Andhraratna Gopala- 
krishnayya, at one time General Secretary of the Congress and the hero of the Chixala 
Perala Satyagraha in 1921 ; Shri Gopabandhu Das, the selfless leader of Udml ; Shri 
Maganlal Gandhi, who laboured like none other in his quiet and unassuming way for 
the xharkha' and hand-spinning ; and Shri Anandi Prasad Sinha. 

The three outstanding events of the year have been the Bardoli Satyagraha, the 
boycott of the Simon Commission, and die All-Parties* Conference and Committes to 
draft a constitution for India in compliance with a resolution of the Madras Congress. 

Bardou. 

The Bardoli Satyagra^ movement organised by the peasantry of Bardoli Taluq, 
under the able leadership of Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, was a remarkable example of the 
efficacy of well organised, peaceful resistance to official oppression and violence, llie 
peasants objected to the reassessment of the Taluq and declared that it had been car- 
ried out without any proper investigation, and was in fact utterly at variance withexis- 
sting conditions. Their protests and petitions were however ignored and their req!9est 
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for an onquiry was refused. Having exhausted all gentler methods of persuasion they 
started Satya^aha and refused to pay any revenue. Methods oi terrorism were 
resorted to and land and cattle were sold for ridiculous prices. But the peasantry 
held together and refused to be cowed down into submission. They succeeded ulti- 
mately in making their orp^anised strength felt and the government had to yield to 
their demand for an enquiry. The enquiry is still being held. 

The Bardoli Satyagraha was not merely a local struggle for a local grievance. The 
whole question of an arbitrary system of land assessment was raised by it and hexKX 
the interest in it was nation wide. Every zamindar and *Kisan’ was aifeted by it, 
and the Satyagraha, ending in the victory of the peasantry, was hailed with joy by 
the peasantry all over the country. As the enquiry is still proceeding it cannot be 
said that the question is settled. But whatever the ultimate issue of this enquiry may 
be the organised and peaceful courage of the Bardoli peasantry has had a great effect 
on the ‘Kisans’ all over the country. 

Simon Commission. 

The Madras Congress called upon the country to boycott completely the Statutory 
Commission, known commonly as the Simon Commission. A large num^r of other 
organisations in the country joined in this boycott. The working committee, in co- 
operation with other organisations, declared a hartal for February 3id, the day the 
Commission was to land in Bombay. This hartal was observed all over the country 
and monster meetings were held. Successful hartals have also been held in the cities 
visited by the Commission. 

The Legislative Assembly and some Provincial Councils also joined in the boycott 
and refused to cooperate with the Commission. Some Provincial Councils, largely 
with the help of official and nominated members declared for co-operation. The elec- 
ted members of all the Councils, however, have almost solidly stood for the boycott. 

The boycott of the Commission has continued and lias been intensified during 
their second visit to India. In spite of the tortuous manoeuvres and tactics of the 
Chairman of the Commission and his transparent attempts to carry on propaganda for 
himself and his colleagues, and in spite of all manner of official pressure and duress, 
the boycott has stiffened and has demonstrated to the world that India will have noth- 
ing to do with the Commission. 

At Lahore. 

The great success of boycott induced the Goverment to try methods of coercion 
and terrorism. In Lahore a vast gathering of people, headed by Lala Lajpat Rai, met 
to demonstrate against the Commission, was assaulted by the policemen and many 
respected leaders were injured by baton blows. Lala Lajpat Rai was one of the suff- 
erers and it is probable that his death was hastened by this cowardly assault. But in 
spite of this charge being made openly an impartial enquiry was denied by Gover- 
ment. 

At Lucknow. 

Lucknow experienced several wanon and unprovoked police charges on the unarm- 
ed and peaceful gatherings on the occasion of the visit of the Commission. Mounted 
and foot police displayed their skill with the baton and the ‘lathi* on the heads and 
backs of well-known public workers of all parties and injured scores of people. 

Lucknow was converted into an armed camp with thousands of mounted and foot 
police and on four days there were brutal attacks by the police. Private houses were 
invaded by the police and respected national workers were beaten and arrested there 
for daring to call out ‘Simon, Go Back’. The citizens of Lucknow, however, refused 
to be cowed down by these brutalities and increased their demonstrations. They even 
added a touch of humour to them and set the whole city laughing at the discomfiture 
of the authorities. During a party given by some taluqadars to the Simon Commi- 
ssion, the Kaiserbagh was surrounded by thousands of police and no one who was 
suspected of being a boycotter was allowed to approach even the public roads near the 
Bagh. In spite of those precautions the harmony of the party was marred by the arri- 
val from the skies of numerous black kites and balloons bearing the legends “Simon, 
Go Back,” “India for Indians”, etc. 
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The events of Lucknow make it clear th^ the authorities in the United Provinces 
at least are modelling themselves on die old Punjab model and Haileytsm is coming to 
mean much the same thing as O' Dwyerism. O'Dwyerism was followed by non-co- 
operation and the greatest national awakening of modern times in India. That awa- 
kening shook the fabric of British rule. India is different to-day from what it was 
nine years ago and Haileyism is likely to lead to an even greater national response 
which may carry us to our goal. 

The tremendous success of the boycott can be measured by these methods of ter- 
rorism adopted by the authorities. But as was to be expected these methods have 
served to increase the intensity of the boycott. They have resulted in the decision by 
the nationalist press not to publish the proceedings of the Commission ; and proposals 
have been made to organise a social boycott of all officials, British and Indian, who 
take active part in wanton assaults on the public, and also of all those who in defiance 
of the will of the nation, co-operate with and give entertainments to the Commission. 

Swaraj Constitution. 

The Madras Congress authorised the Working Committee to prepare a Swaraj 
Constitution, based on a Declaration of Rights, in co-operation with other parties. 
Representatives of other organisations were invited and the All-Parties Conference 
was held in Delhi in February, in Bombay in May and in Lucknow in August. It 
was not possible, as laid down in the congress resolution, to convene a special Con- 
vention in March. The work of drafting a constitution proved more arduous than 
was perhaps expected, chiefly because of the difficulty of reconciling conflicting claims. 
Ultimately a Committee, with Pandit Motilal Nehru as chairman, was appointed 
to determine the principles of the constitution. This Committee produced a report, 
which has come to be popularly known as the “Nehru Report", which attracted a great 
deal of attention in India and elsewhere; The Committee have in their report dealt 
very ably and skilfully with the communal problem and have succeeded in producing 
a 'solution which has met with a very large measure of approval all over the 
country. 

The constitution drafted in the Report was based on the model of the dominions. 
This, it was urged by many Congressmen, was contrary to the Congress goal of 
Independence. It was stated, however,^ that the Congress goal remained unaflected, 
and the Report and the All-Parties Conference decision only stated the largest 
measure of common agreement between various group and organisations in the coun- 
try. Many Reports, based on the model of country made this clear by declaring 
that they accepted the Report subject to the Congress goal of independence. The 
All-India Congress Committee at their meeting held in Delhi on November 3rd con- 
sidered the Report and the All Parties decisions. While welcoming the Report as a 
large step in advance, and specially endorsing the solution of the communal problems 
in it, the Committee declared that the Congress stood for independence. It was further 
made clear that independence meant severance from the British Empire. 

The publication of the All Parlies Report gave rise to the controversy between 
those who favoured independence and those who were prepared to accept dominion 
status. Many Congressmen, who did not wish the ideal of independence to be toned 
down in any way, started a new organisation called the Independence for India 
League. TTiis League is confined to members of the Congress and has for its objects 
not only independence for the country but also the reconstruction of Indian society 
on the basis of social and economic equality. 

The Special Convention, which according to the resolution of the Madras 
Congress, was to have been held in March last, is now proposed to be held in 
Calcutta just before the Congress sessions. 

The ordinaiy work of the Congress was somewhat over-shadowed during the 
year by the All-Farties Conferences. There were few meetings of the A. I. C. C. 
and tbe Working Committee. Apart from the meeting held in Madras just after 
the Congress sessions there was only one other meeting of the A. 1 . C.C. which 
was held in Delhi on November, 3rd and 4th. The Working Committee has so faj 
met on five occasions at Benares, Delhi, Bombay, Lucknow and again at Delhi, 
besides the meeting held at Madras soon after the Congress. 
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ttc Madras Confess in pursuance of the boycott of the Simon Commission, 
resected the work inside the Legislative Councils to a minimum. Difficulties, how- 
ever, were experienced in carrying out this direction and the secretaries regret to say 
that it was more honoured in the breach dian in the observance. Ultimately the 
Working Committee recommended to the A.LC.C. to give greater freedom to members 
of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. The A.LC.C. accepted the recommen- 
dation^of the Working Committee. 

Trades Disputes Bilu 

The Government attempted in the course of the year to rush through the Assembly 
and place on the Statute Book various repressive measures, in particular the Trades 
Disputes Bill and the Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill. The Working Commi- 
ttee directed the Congress Party in the Assembler to oppose those measures and they 
succeeded, in co-operation with other groups, in having a tie in the voting on the 
Public Safe^ Bill. The President of the Assembly gave his casting vote against the 
measure which was thus rejected. The Trades Disputes Bill has been referred to a 
committee. The two measures are likely to come up again before the Assembly. 
They aim at strangling the young Trade Union movement in India and at preventing 
all outsiders, who are not approved of by the Government, from entering India. They 
will have to be strenuously opposed. 

War Danger. 

The resolution of the Madras Congress on War danger attracted considerable 
attention in India and foreign countries. Most Provincial Conferences repeated i 
and called upon the people to be prepared for this danger and to follow the lead giver 
by the Congress in case a crisis arose. Re|:^rts of war preparation in India continue 
to come and it is apparent that every effort is being made to be ready for war. The 
situation in Europe appears to be getting worse specially since the recent Anglo 
French Pact and a conflict may be precipitated at any moment. It is desirable fo 
the Congress to watch developments so that if a crisis comes it may be ready to giv 
the right lead. 

League Again-st Imperialism. 

The office of the A. 1 . C. C. has remained in constant touch during the year wit 
the headquarters of the League against Imperialism in Berlin. The League has helj 
cd the A. I. C. C. oflSce to keep in touch with nationalist, labour and progressive move 
ment in other countries, and has carried on propaganda for the freedom of India, i 
Europe and elsewhere, Tlie Le.igiie is getting more affiliations from representativ 
nationalist and labour organisations in Europe, America, Asia and Africa and 
becoming a powerful centre for anti-imperialist activities. The League has decide 
to hold its second World Congress in July next year in Paris and has invited th 
National Congress to send representatives. The invitation will be considered b 
the Subjects Committee in Calcutta. 

Youth Leagues. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been the rise of the Youth movement in th 
country. Youth Leagues and students’ organisations have been formed all over th 
country and are specially strong in Bombay and Bengal. Delegates were sent b 
some of those organisations to the World Youth Congress held at Erede in Hollan 
i n August last. Young men have also taken a verv prominent part in the Simon boyco 
demonstrations. In Lucknow they were the chief sufferers. 

A Committee appointed by the A. 1 . C. C. to report on the revision of the Congres 
Constitution has made certain recommendations which have been referred to th 
Subjects Committee. The Committee has laid special stress on having a permanex 
office and a permanent staff The secretaries feel that unless this is done it will b 
difficult to carry on Congress work with any efficiency or effectiveness. The Comm 
ttte {uTther recommended that the Congress should be prepared to affiliate otht 
tirganisations which accept the objects of the Congress. 

Thit Working Committee has decided to appoint research scholars to carry t 
Ttsearch work on behalf of the Congress. This is an important decision which w 
be oflgreat help in bringing together useful information on public questions and at d 
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same time in training competent jroung men for national service. But reseaxth work 
can only be done properly in a permanent office with a good libiary' attached to it 

A. L Spinners* Assckhation. 

The AlMndia Spinners* Association have been carrying on their good work with 
vigour and energy and are consolidating their position and extendiiv tfie scope of 
their activities. Complete figures for the year are not yet available but mom toe itiSor* 
mation so fiir received, the value of production amounted -to Rs. 23,75,757 and of safe 
to Rs. 32,22,122. At present there are 170 centres of production and 322 sale depots. 
The members on the rolls are 1527 of the A. class and 279 of the B. class. Ofmese 
22riare also members of the Congress. Besides, the Association has enrolled 20$ 
Juveniles. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal have started a physical culture institute at Bagalkot in 
the Kamatak. They have held several training camps in various parts of the country 
and they have added to their re^tation for doing thorough work. It is unfortunate 
that Provincial Congress Committees do not encourage them as much as they might 
and so help in building up a well-trained and efficient All-India Volunteer Corps. In 
Karnatak province alone they enrolled 4706 members of the Congress. 

Strikes And Lockouts. 

The year 1928 stands out as a year of grave and unprecedented industrial trouble. 
Strikes and lockouts have followed each other in quick succession and have offon been 
followed by police amcks and firing on strikers. Of the many important strikes the 
chief one was the strike of the Bombay textile workers who showed wonderful solidarity 
and tenacity in continuing the strike for six months in spite of hunger and every kind of 
pressure from the employers and the Government. The Government resorted on many 
occasions to firing on the strikers. The industrial troubles and strikes have stiffened 
the trade union movement and have given it a more militant outlook. The condition 
of the workers is so utterly bad that industrial troubles are bound to continue, specia- 
lly as attempts are being made on behalf of the employers to reduce even their pre- 
sent deplorable standard of living. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the A. I. C. C. has no permanent fund or 
sufficient income. It is not possible to carry on our activities for long on collections 
made in past years. The only two regular sources of income now are from Congress 
delegates fees and A.I.C.C. membership dues. These may bring in a sum of about 
Rs. 4,000 per annum. The constitution Committee has laid stress on the Congress 
taking early steps to increase this regular income. An increase in the delegation fee 
to at least Rs. 5 is a desirable change. 

The financial position of the A. I. C. C. would be considerably improved if the 
many outstandings were paid up. It is very unfortunate, that Provincial Congress 
Committees and individual Congress men should not pay the A.I.C.C. the moneys 
due to it. We attach to this report a list of outstandings. We should specially draw 
attention to the following sums due from Provincial Congress Committees ; Bengal 
Rs. 1,39,003 ; Bombay Rs. 43,892, Sind Rs. 1,9672 ; Punjab Rs. 8, 412 ; Tamil Nad 
Rs. 3 , 33 S* Bengal P.C.C. has never paid any part of its T.S.F. collections to the 
A.I.C.C. Bombay on the other hand has made generous contributions to other pro- 
vinces and has also paid substantial sums to the A. I. C. G. But there appMis 
to be no reason why the amount now due from it should not be paid up. 
The Tamil Nad P. C. C. has a large surplus in hand from the last Congress and 
can easily pay. 

Among the individuals who owe large sums to the A. I. C. C. we might mention 
Pandit Madah Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, both of whom hold balances 
from the Punjab Relief Funds. Pandit Malaviya has fixed deposit receipts finr Rs. 
48,^2. He agreed to transfer these receipts to the A. I. C. C. three years ago but 
unfortunately he has not done so yet. Mr. M. R. Jayakar has paid part of 
the balance with him but he has made no further payment for the last three years. 

We should like to express our indebtedness to all our colleagues in m oBkt of 
the A. I. C. C. for die earnestness and efficiency with which the]^ nave carried on die 
work of the office. We would speciallv like to express our gratitude to Shri B. Raja 
Ran, the Uxffier Secretary, on whom the burden of the day to day work of the ofim 
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has largely &llen. We would like to mention that Mr. Raja Rau was entitled to an 
increment in his salary of Rs. 25 per month from March 1928. 
Mr. Raja Rau^ however, waived his right to this increment for the year. 

The Working Secretary desires to express his own indebtedness to Mr. Raja Rau 
and his other colleagues in the office for the uniform courtesy and co-operation which 
he received from them. The work of the All-Parties Report put a heavy strain on 
the office staff. But whatever the work happened to be there was always a 
willing response. 

Our colleague Mr. Shuaib Qureshi left India for Europe in September last. He 
is thus unable to sign this report. 


Proceedings of the Delhi Meeting 

The Working Committee's resolution on the Lucknow decisions of the All-Parties 
Conference, accepting the Nehru Report as a great step towards political advance 
but declaring complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian people, was the main 
item for discussion by the All-India Congress Committee, which met on the 3rd 
NOVEMBER 1928, and continued till the next day in a specially erected shamiana 
at Dr. Ansari's residence, Delhi. 

About seventy members were present, when the proceedings commenced. 

By three o’clock the attendence of members improved considerably. Prominent 
among those who attended the meeting were Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Babu Shivaprasad, Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Messrs. C. D. Pande. 
and Narendra Dev, from the U.P., Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. 
S. Satyamurti, and Mr. C. Vijayaraghjivachari from Madras, Mr. Jamnadas from 
Bombay, Mr. Sen Gupta, Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Dr. B. C. Roy and Babu Bhupendra Dutt from Bengal ; Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Satya- 
pal, Mr. Kedarnath Saigal, Sardar Mangal Singh and Lala Dunichand from the 
Punjab ; Dr. B. S. Moonji and Mr. Abhyannkar from the C. P.J and Mr. M. S. 
Aney from Berar. 

1. The Condolence Resolution. 

The following resolution of condolence was passed, the whole house standing 
in silence : — 

“This Committee expresses its deep regret at the deaths of Syts. Anandi Prasad 
Sinha, Maganlal Gandhi, Andhraratna Gopalkrishnayya and Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu Das, and places on record its appreciation of the services they rendered 
to the cause of national freedom.” 

2. The Police Assault. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Satyamurti (Tamil Nadu) seconded by Dr. B. C. Roy 
(Bengal) the following resolution was adopted unanimously ; — 

“This Committee expresses its strong resentment at the wanton, brutal and 
cowardly attack by the police on unarmed peaceful pe ople in Lahore and 
offers its respectful congratulations to Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Daud Ghaz- 
navi, Drs. Alam, Satyapal and Gopichand, Mr. Suri. Lala Hansraj and others 
for their dicing fearlessly and peacefully the assaults of the police.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai thanked the Committee on behalf of himself and others mention- 
ed in the foregoing resolution. 


3. Poet Bhemti's Songs. 

Mr. Satyamurti then moved the following resolution which was seconded by 
Mr. Basheer Ahmad Sayeed (Tamil Nadu) and adopted by the Committee < 

“The All India Congress Committee condemns the action of the Madras Govem- 
nient in having forfeited 2,000 copies of the late C. Subramanya Bharati's national 
and other songs and appeals to all the people in Tamil Nadu to popularise his songs 
and dhis answer the cwlenge of the Government" 
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4. The Nehru Report. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (ex-officio) moved the following resolution, Mr. J. M. 
Sen-Gupta (Bengal) seconding 

“(/) This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Con- 
gress declaring complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is 
of opinion that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed. 

“(ii) This Committee accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee 
as agreed to by the. Lucknow All Parties Conference for the settlement of the commu- 
nal difference. 

“(fii) This Committee cordially congratulates the Nehru Committee for their 
labours, patriotism and far-sightedness and without prejudice to the resolution of the 
Congress relating to complete independence, is of opinion that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee are a great step towards political advance and, with- 
out committing itself to every detail, generally approves of them.*' 

Mr. IYENGAR, moving the resolution, said that it reaffirmed the Lucknow 
Conference resolution and made it absolutely clear that there could be no 
real independence till the British connection was severed. The resolution 
removed the last vestige of ambiguity that surrounded the Lucknow 
resolution. The independence resolution was not sprung upon the 
Madras Congress. It was before the country before that, and even at the Madras 
Congress there were only two persons who were opposed to it. Dr. Besant and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were not opposed to it in the Subjects Committee 
of the Madras Congress. The Nehru Committee admitted in their report that by 
adopting Dominion Status they did not in any way tone down the demand of the 
Congress for complete Independence. At the Conference held at Meerut Dr. 
Ansari himself supported Independence and also the U. P. Political Conference last 
week. The resolution before them was practically the same as the Jhansi resolution. 
Imperialism was what they were fighting and Dominion Status meant the acceptance 
and perpetuation of Imperialism. 

Dr. Besant intervening asked : Do you make the goal of Independence obliga- 
tory on all Congressmen and shut out Dominion Status ? 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar replied; “It is open to individual Congressmen to advocate 
Dominion Status. The Independence resolution is binding on all Congress organi- 
sations and their executives, but does not bind anybody who even as a member of 
the organisation, wants to advocate Dominion Status in his own capacity. 

Proceeding Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that the resolution placed before the 
Committee was unanimously adopted by the Working Committee where there was 
perfect agreement. Undoubtedly, they all wanted the unity of all political parties, 
but Congress unity was more paramount and essential. He had nothing to gain 
or lose. Barring this one point of Independence or Dominion Status, he agreed with 
every word of the Nehru Report. He indignantly repudiated any suggestion 
emanating from any person, however high placed, or any motive ascribed to him on 
the alleged ground that he was against the Nehru Report. He flung the charge 
back as unworthy of being entertained in the case of an ex-Presidem of the Congress. 
He trusted that he would not be misunderstood at least in the future. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that the Madras Congress had led the way to the 
whole country to pursue a policy for the attainment of political freedom. When the 
Nehru Report adopted Dominion Status, it never meant, as was made clear by Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose recently, that the Congress Executive ever slided its goal 
towards Dominion Status. Unfortunately Pandit Motilal was not present here just 
at this moment, but Mr. Sen Gupta said that there was no one keener on getting inde- 
pendence than the President-elect of the Calcutta Congress. The Congress had 
been absolutely steadfast, from the Madras Congress onwards, to the ideal of 
Independence, and no Congress leader, at an^ time, ever hinted at lowering the 
ideal. But it was only for the sake of political unity that the All-Parties* Committee 
embodied Dominion Status in the report, and that too, as w as clearly emphasised 
by the Madras Congress resolution itself, “having regard to the general desire of 
all parties.** The biggest thing achieved was political and communal unity and the 
formulation of a united demand at this crisis. 
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•*! am wholeheartedly for the Congress not lowering its goal,” concluded Mr. ^n 
Gupta. He added “The Congress is the strongest and biggest political organisation, 
and but for the Congress and its leaders, the country cannot go on or go forward 
towards the ^ goal of independence. That is why 1 say that when the Congress has 
led, and is stiff leading and when the Congress organisations are vigorous and virile, 
independence leagues need not be formed, for the Congress itself is a League for 
Independence." 

{Dr. Besant's Amendment 

The first amendment to the resolution was moved by Dr. Annie Besant who 
urged the deletion of the words “that there can be no freedom till the British con- 
nection was severed.” She said that personally she believed in declaring Independ- 
ence, when India was ready to take it. She refused to be a party to the declaration 
of Independence and then going exactly on the lines of dependence. How could 
India proclaim Independence, when for the military and naval protection India 
depended on Great Britain ? “As Lolcamanya Tilak put it, if you are giiren 12 annas 
instead of Re. i, take the twelve annas, and use it to get the other four annas” said 
Dr. Besant, and added : “1 want Dominion Status, because it is possible to get it 
easily and quickly, and because it makes us independent within our own territories. 
You have in the Nehru Report a large measure of agreement and achievement of 
uni^, which is of enormous service to the country. Independence is not attainable 
until we have the army and navy under our control. But the Congress at Madras 
has adopted it, and it is legitimate to strive for that ideal. But to say in the 
resolution here that true freedom can be had only by severance of the British con- 
nection is going beyond the Congress resolution, and we in a committee of represent- 
atives cannot strike out a new policy.” 

Concluding, Dr. Besant criticised the policy pursued by Sir Basil Blackett when 
he was in charge of Indian finances who decided all matters in favour of Britain. 
When India was free she would have a friendly alliance with Britain. As regards 
the Nehru Report, she pointed out that it did not contain the individual opinion of 
the memben but the greatest common measure that could be found. To reject the 
report would be a fiital step for the Congress to take. As for the Independence 
cry of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and others. Dr. Besant drew attention to the constitu- 
tions framed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachari and others which 
had accepted Dominion Status as the goal. 

Mr. Hameed Khan'S Amendment 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, (Madras) moved an amendment seeking to omit 
part two of the resolution which accepted the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee for settlement of communal differences. He also moved for the deletion 
of the last portion of the resolution which characterised the Nehru Report as a great 
step towards political advance. 

,Mr. Basheer Ahmed, (Madras), seconding the motion, said that it would 
be improper for the A. I. C. C. to accept the recommendations for the solution of the 
communal problem until the opinion of the Moslem League and the Khilafat Com- 
mittee was available. He mentioned that the All-Parties Conference in Madras 
did not invite the Moslem League, the Khilafat Committee, the Justice Party and 
other organisations, and it had no right to call itself by that name. 

Lala Dunichand's Amendment 

Lala Dunichand sought to amend the whole resolution with a proviso that Ac 
Congress Committee entirely disapproved of Ac activities of some members which 
were calculated to strengthen Ac bureaucratic and reactionary elements in Ac 

country, , , r r* i 

Lala Dunichand cited the instances of some leaders who, on Ae plea of Complete 
Independence, were passing resolutions against Ac Nehra Report with the help of 
Government supporters. Neither Islam, Hinduism nor Sikhism was in dagger, but Ae 
commnnalists Acmsclves constituted a great danger to Ac whole of the country. 
The President disallowed it as not being an amendment but an independent 
proposition. 
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Mr. Pande’s Amendment. 

Mr. Chandra Datt Pande ( U. P. ) moved an amendment that the goal of 
Independence should be made the immediate goal. 

He feared that there was likelihood of the present motion being interpreted to 
mean that independence was a distant goal. 

Swami Kumaranand, opposing the resolution, believed that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission and the framing of a constitution like the Nehru Report were inconsis- 
tent. The Nehru Committee, he declared, had already co-operated with the Simon 
Commission. He pleaded for a revolutionary programme, and would spread it to 
the Indian States as well. The aim of the Congress should be to establish a parallel 
Government. It was not for an Indian Commonwealth, that the Kakori prisoners 
were hanged, the youths of Bengal interned, and political prisoners like himself were 
made to drink their own urine. 

Mr. O. Kandaswami Chetti ( Madras ) vigorously defended that the goal 
should be emphasised as immediate Independence. 

Pandit Jawaharal NEHRU supporing the resolution of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
urged the movers of the amendments to withdraw them because the resolution had 
rightly made it clear that the only ideal India could have was that of the destruction 
of Imperialism, and because Independence signified an attack against Imperialism. 
He personally did not like the exact wording of the resolution, but on that score he 
would not complain, because it gave perfect liberty of action to Congressmen to 
preach socialism and independence. He believed in full-blooded socialism, but 
would not bring that before the Congress now^ because very few understood it. A 
time however would come when the Congress, for the sake of its own existence, 
would adopt the socialist programme in full. 

In the country, there were two sets of ideas ; — one for Independence, the other for 
Dominion Status. He did not agree with those who thought that a large measure 
of freedom could be had by connection with Britain. But he was firmly of the view 
that unless the British connection was cut off root and branch, there was 
no chance for India to attain her freedom. It was a question 
of extreme resistance to what was called Imperialism. The leaders 
in the Congress did not know the implications of Imperialism. They would not study 
these things. They were concerned only with the attitude of the British parties. 

Mrs. Besant had argued that India was unable to defend herself, and therefore she 
could not ask for Independence. India did not want any protection from Great Bri- 
tain. If India could not defend herself from aggression on the Frontier and round 
the sea coast now, as alleged, how would she be able to defend herself by asking for 
Dominion Status ? Who did not know of the Skeen Committee, which was rejected 
by the Government of India ? India had an efficient army already and if there was 
no sufficiency of officers, then they could be had on payment, so that they might act 
according to the bidding of Free India in the same manner as France, Russia and 
other countries in the world did when they were fared with revolution. England's 
strength lay in her possession of India. India had no fear of aggression from Af- 
ghanistan, which in spite of her army was undeveloped and had petty re- 
sources. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI spported the resolution moved by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, and 
said that it would be a thousand pities if, because of difference of opinion, the good 
work of the Ndiru Committee should go to waste. The existence of the Congress de- 
mancM continuous loyalty to its resolutions by Congressmen. Unless there was a con- 
flict of conscience, ^e duty of Congressmen who were members of the Nehru Commi- 
ttee was to reconcile their recommendations to the resolutions of the Congress. Fortu- 
nately, the All-Parties Conference had given libertY to Congressmen to work fer 
Independence, and this he premosed to exercise now in favour of Independence. To 
say that a Congressman could be for Independence as a member of the Congress and 
for Dominion Status as a member of the All-Paxties* Conference was a most untena- 
ble positon to take up. 

Mr. Satyamuiti feared that if the All-Parties Conference continued to exist, the 
Congress itself would be given a secondary place. Congressmen gave up 
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dence and agreed to Dominion Status for the sake of unity. Did the Liberals give 
any guarantee that they would not give up Dominion Status, or if it was not given, 
that they would not try for offices in the Viceroy's Executive Council ? ^yall 
this hunt after the maricha of unity with such people, thereby giving a wrong lead 
to the country ? Dr. Besant had talked of England's protection of India. But go 
anywhere in the world, and there you would find England's name stinking in men's 
nostrils. England had no friends, but India had no enemies. With a resurgent 
China and Russia and with Afghanistan being democratised, India was capable of 
defending herself and need have no fear of Britain. He protested against the cam- 
paign of a section of Congressmen in Madras to malign those who worked for Inde- 
pendence ; and he wanted the Congress Committee to see that the prestige of the 
Congress was not lowered. In demanding Complete Independence they were not 
fighting for. paper resolutions, but fora diange in the angle of vision, so that they 
could introduce the policy of Sinn Fein and establish freedom for India without look 
ing for it elsewhere. 


Pandit Motilal Explains His Position. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, at the outset, made a confession of faith. He yielded 
not even to Pandit Jawaharlal (Hear, hear) in the firm belief in complete Indepen- 
dence for India. He had always believed that there was no remedy for India's ills 
except complete Independence ; but at the same time he had held that Dominion 
Status was not to be spurned away. (A voice : Will it be given ?) “I see th ere is less 
distance between Dominion Status and Independence than there is between dependence 
and Independence. I know, Dominion Status will never be given to you, unless one of 
the parties is forced by circumstances. At any rate, it will not be willingly given ; 
but the All-Parties* Committee has done unex^cted good work in that it has secured 
unanimity of opinion on the question of Dominion Status. It has brought togedier 
various political organisations to agree to Dominion Status as the minimum demand 
and as the starting point for Congressmen to work with the other parties. It was 
very good showing the strength of feeling behind the Congress." 

He (the speaker) was not in India when the Congress last year passed a resolution 
authorising the Working Committee to arrange for an All-Partie's Conference. He 
himself felt pessimistic about its utility, but it haying been launched upon, the con- 
ference was brought into existence and its committee framed a constitution. As the 
committee made it clear, the goal of the Congress was not in any way lowered. But 
it made the Congress know from the other parties that they were all for a form of 
of Government which would in no case be lower than that which prevailed in the 
self-governing dominions. Not having been responsible for the Committee's crea- 
tion he was in honour bound to support its decisions. But if his position was con- 
sidered inconsistent with his membership of the executive of the Congress and with 
his being the President-elect of the Congress, then he would resign from that position. 
The full reason why he supported the resolution was that while it enabled the In- 
dependence-wallahs to. pursue their own programme, it gave ecjual liberty to those 
who advocated Dominion Status to pursue theirs. At the same time he did not want 
any party to malign the other. 

Proceeding, Pandit Matilal explained his own position. “Within a few weeks I 
shall be riding two horses, one, the All-Parties horse, the other the Congress horse. 
Unless 1 can keep both horses well in command, I won't try it. ( Laughter. } My 
position is going to be that I advocate Dominion Status having been a signatoty to 
the All-Parties Report, whether 1 believe in Dominion Status or not. But for the 
&ct that this resolution states that the Nehru Committee Report is a great step 
towards political advance, you would never find me supporting this resolution whole- 
heartedly. ^cause it gives liberty of action to those who are for Domioion Status 
you must not run away with the idea that the Congress is for Independence. It may 
be that the majority in the next Congress is for Independence, but the minority has 
always the right to convince and convert the majority. There is really no half way 
house between complete Inde])endence and complete dependence. Every day 
streng^ens me in my conviction that the Government are not going to concede even 
Dominion Status.** 
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‘^Tlie way the Simon Oommissipn. is going about its work is sufficient proof. 
Pandit Jawaharlal has charged the leaders of the Congress with ignorance of the 
implications of Socialism. I plead guilty to it ; but I can claim that' I can foresee 
more clearly than he can. You cannot prevent Congressmen from supporting the 
All-Parties decisions, although they may be far short of the Congress resolutions.’* 

A voice : Is the All-Parties Conference co-existent with the Congress ? 

Pandit Motilal (warming up) declared ; I say, the All-Parties Conference is 
gmter than even the Congress. The Congress cannot be bigger than what it is. 
The All-Parties Conference was brought about by the Congress, which is a party to 
it. We must stand by its decisions. 

Amendments Withdrawn. 

After Pandit Motilal Nehru had spoken, the President Dr. Ansari announced 
the withdrawal of all amendments to the main resolution by Dr. Annie Besant. 
Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, Lala Dunichand and Mr. C. D. Pande. 

Lala Lajpat RAI said that he agreed with most of what Pandit Motilal had said. 
His wish however was to turn out the British from India even by force. They had to 
gain freedom by any means which was practicable and available. He declared that 
the British did not occupy their present position by peaceful and legitimate means. 
Non-violence, as a policy, was all right ; but it should not be accepted as a creed. 
Proceeding, Lala Lajpat Rai said that he would not oppose the resolution but would 
neither support it. The oath of allegiance and the independence ideal were two 
inconsistent things and as long as he retained his seat in the Assembly, he could 
not declare complete independence. He however did not oppose independence. 
He was with the motion mentally. (Laughter). What was required to-day was 
incessant propaganda among the masses wth a view to prepare them for a revolution. 
He deplored that they had not yet devised any means, and the only business 
they had so far indulged in, \\*as talking mere words. Anybody who talked of 
indepradence must give up the vestige of communal representation. They should 
pot think of making the cause of independence a political loot. 

Alluding to the Nehru Report, the speaker warned his countrymen that if they 
threw away the present atmosphere, they would be doing great disservice to the 
country. He begged of the people not to make the position of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru a difficult one. 

Replying to Pandit Jiwaharlal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai said that there was no 
nation in the world which was not desirous of dominating India. He had seen more 
of Socialism than what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had ever heard of. Whenever 
any Asiatic question cropped up, all European powers combined together to put down 

Asia. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar suggested that voting should be postponed till the next 
day as Lala Lajpat Rai’s speech called for a discussion. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar staled that he wanted to forget the 
past, and make a clean slate for the future. He did not subscribe to the view that 
the Independence resolution was a paper resolution. He would stand for complete 
independence and not Dominion Status. 

Replying to Lala Lajpat Rai Mr. Iyengar said it was not inconsistent to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Crown in the legislature and to declare and work for 
Independence. Even if it was not so fie would prefer to err in the company of Keir 
Hardy, Dc Valera and Hertzog. His notions of honour were fundamentally different 
ftom those of Lala Lajpat Rai. Then again the oath of allegiance was confined to 
business in the Councils only. He asked the members not to attach any importance 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s opinion on this subject 

Original Resolution Carried 

The resolution on being put to vote, was declared carried ‘nem con’, only Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Dr. Besant not participating in the voting. The committee dispersed 
at 8 p.m. and adjourned till next day. 

Motion for Rfconsioeration Di sallowed 

When the All-India Congress Committee reassembled on the 4th NOVEMBER 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mataviya (who arrived in the morning) moved reconsideration of 
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the resolution of the Working Committee passed yesterday by the All-India Congress 
Committee, and sought to delete the words ^'thal there can be no true freedom till 
the Briti^ connection is severed.’* 

Pandit Malaviya contended that the Congress Committee was not justified in 
going beyond the Madras Congress resolution on independence. That decision left 
open tne question of India being within or outside the British Empire. He empha- 
sised that under self-government new autonomous communities would be eq^l in 
status and in no way subordinate to one another either in domestic or externsu mat- 
ters, though united by common allegiance. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari ruled out the motion as having been decided after full 
discussion. 

5. Sympathy with the WOTldag Class. 

Pandit Jawahkrlal Nehru then moved a resolution expressing sympathy with those 
workers who had been on strike in the various parts of the country and admiration 
for the determined struggle which they had waged against hunger and the forces of 
the employing classes and the Government. 

Swami Kumaranand and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose supported the motion. The 
latter denied the charge that Congressmen had not been taking interest in Labour 
struggle. In his own province, they had identified themselves with the sorrows and 
troubles of Labour; but he admitted that, generally speaking, the charges were 
justified. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose declared that he stood for a *h:approchement'* 
between Congress and Labour. 

An Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Muttra Prasad moved an amendment to the effect, that the Conmss Com- 
mittee expressed sympathy with only those who went on strike justifiably. He 
maintained that the executive of the Congress should be an Arbitration Board between 
Labour and Capital. The resolution suggested that capitalists were always wrong, 
and the strikers right. 

Pandit Malaviya supported the amendment. He said that sufficient care had not 
been taken in the ^st while calling strikes. 

Mr. Bose : Give us an instance when sufficient care was not taken. 

Pandit Malaviya : I think the Bombay strike was started without sufficient care 
of consequences. 

Mr Muttra Prasad’s amendment on being put to the vote was rejected by 24 votes 
against 18 and the original resolution was passed unanimously. 

6. Simon Boycott 

Mr. S. Satyamurti then moved the following resolution ; — 

The All-India Congress Committee has noted with satisfaction that, notwith- 
standing all official efforts to the contrary, the boycott of the Simon Commission has 
been carried out with success, and all representative organisations and representative 
men have kept alopf from the Commission. The Committee trusts the boycott will be 
maintained to the end.” 

Mr. Satyamurti regretted that Sir John Simon who was acclaimed as a very 
able and intelligent person should consciously play the leading part in the farce that 
was being enacted. If Sir John was able he ought to have seen that the miscellane- 
ous group of witnesses who came before the Commission were by no means either 
representative or even intelligent or knew what they wanted. Yet Sir John Simon 
was going about trumpeting that valuable evidence was being collected. The Gov- 
ernment of India and ‘ the Provincial Governments re-echoed the pompous announ- 
cement of the Commission that they had nothing to do with each odier, and that 
the Commission wopld hear evidence impartially. But to-day, the Commission 
stalked through the land as the handmaid of the bureaucracy, chaperoned by the 
police and housed at Government Houses. In Madras, for instance, the- provisions 
of ffie Criminal Procedure and Indian Penal Codes were invoked to break the b^ott 
movement. Indeed, the Commission’s mind had been made up. Did not Lord Burn- 
ham, when a witness pleaded for the separation of judicial from executive function 
asked him to give reasons beyond what were advanced by the Congressmen ? Agau^ 

4 
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at Lahore did not the members of the Commission suggest in regard to communal 
representation, diat minorities could only be given protection by official nomination 
or so called representatives or by perpetuation of separate electorates ? In effect the 
trend of tibe evidence of the unofficial , witnesses was : “We do not know what we want 
or what the country wants ; but if you are going to give any reforms or privileg^es, 
then let us have a sbarQ much beyond what we are entitled to, either by population 
or wealth or intelli^nce.*’ 

It was a truthful claim to say that the Commission had, been successfully boy> 
cotted. The Nehru Committee Report was a valuable contribution to the framing 
of a constitution on a democratic basis vdth full guarantee for minorities. When the 
leading men in the county produced such a constitution. Sir John Simon patronisingly 
called it as the product of a group of politicians. That was insulting to the dignity 
and self-respect of the Congress and the country. He declared that the Nehru 
Report was not intended by its authors or by the All-India Congress Committee for 
Sir John Simon and his Commission, but was produced in the exercise of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. The unity which was going to impress Sir John Simon 
and England and which would get anything to India, would be the unity of main- 
taining the boycott unimpaired. 

pr. Satyapal ( Lahore ) referred to the huge demonstration and procession 
against the Commission on the day of its arrival in Lahore. The attack on Lala 
Lajpat Rai was wanton, brutal and uncalled for. The purpose behind it was to 
incite the people to violence. There was no representative body which had co-opera- 
ted with the Commission in the Punjab. The effectiveness of the boycott was so 
severe that the Commission office looked like an armed camp and the C. I. D. Ins- 
pectors were acting as chaprasees and bearers. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar supporting the motion felt satisfied that the Congress 
Working Committee’s boycott decision bad proved correct, but the success was due 
to the exertions of both Congressmen and non-Congressmen throughout the country. 
Indeed, the boycott movement was the second great movement after the Non-co-ope- 
ration Movement. When Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiva told him that morning 
that the cry of “Simon, Go Back” was music in the Punjab, he felt that the illness 
he had for the last six weeks had disappeared. The boycott mentality was sure to 
be productive of constructive results. 

Amendment For Holding Hartals Accepted 

Lala Shankar Lai, Secretary of the Delhi Congress Committee moved an amend- 
ment for holding hartals in all places to be visited by the Simon Commission. 

He detailed at length the tactics played by the Bureaucracy in giving out wrong 
timings of the arrival and departure of the Simon Commission. He pointed out a 
C. I. D. informer in the visitors' gallery who, he said, had come to the committee 
by purchasing a visitor’s ticket and continued to take notes in spite of permission 
not having been given to him. ( Shame, Shame ). 

l^la Shankar Lai’s amendment was carried by a majority and the amended 
resolution was passed. 

9. Other Retolatioiis. 

The Working Secretary then placed the following resolution of the Working 
Committee before the A. I. C. C. for the information of the house : — 

^^e Working Committee resolves that a Confiress Research Section be organised 
and that, to begin with, two scholars be appointed, and that R$. 6,000 be set apart 
for the present for this purpose. The Committee resolves further that the Working 
Secret!^ should take the necessary steps in this behalf. 

The following resolution passed 1 ^ the Working Committee for adoption by 
the A. I. C. C. was moved by the Working Secrets 7 : — 

^ “The A. I. C. C. recommends to affiliate the London Branch of the Indian National 

Cm^ss.” 

The resolution was carried. 

The following resolution of the Working Committee was placed before the A, I. 
C C. by the Secretary for the jnformation of the house 
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Read letter iiom the League against Imperialism re. Next World Congress of the 

Resolved that the Working Secretary be authorised to act on behalf of the 
Conmss.'* 

The Secretary then moved the following resolution on behalf of the Working 
Committee ® 
“That the report submitted by the Committee appointed to revise the Congress 
constitution be considered by the Subjects Committee of the ensuing Congress at 
Calcutta.** 


The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

The Secretary then read out the following resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on the ist September, 1928 at Lucknow 

“This Committee has noted with regret that various Congress Council Parties 
have not been following the instructions contained in the Madras Congress resolution 
on Council work. The Conimittee, however, recognises that these Parties had to 
face difficult situations and it was not often easy to follow the Congress instructions. 
In view of all the circumstances the Committee is of opinion that Council Parties 
should be allowed greater latitude in regard to Council work. The Committee, 
however, hopes that the spirit of the Congress resolution will be adhered to. The 
Committee recommends accordingly to the A. I. C. C.** 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar moved that the resolution be formally adopted by 
the Committee. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan seconded. Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar) 
spoke in support of the Working Committee's resolution. Mr. B. G. Homiman 
( Karnatak) opposed the rnotion of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and wished to refer 
the resolution to the Subjects Committee of the next Congress for consideration. 
Mr. T. Viswanatham (Andhra) seconded Mr. Horniman. Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan opposed Mr. Horniman's suggestion to postpone consideration. Mr. 
Horniman's motion for postponement was put to the vote and lost. Mr. S. Srinivasa 
I^ngar's motion to adopt the Working Committee’s resolution was then put and 
declared carried. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


The PMceedinsrs of the Calcutta meeting. 

In an atmosphere of subdued excitement the next and last meeting of the 

Deshbandhunagar, Calcutta on Wednesday the 
DECEMBER 1928 on the eve of the Congress under the presidency of Dr. Ansari. 
Tncrc was a large gathering. Among those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Pts. 
Motitel, Malaviya, Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta, Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Mangal 
Singly Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. Kitchlew, Mrs. Besant, Sjta. Basanti Devi and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Among the visitors were Mr. Ryan of pan-Pacffic 
Labour Secretariat and Mr. Bradely of Labour Research Bureau, London. 

Attack on Bengal Congress m. l. c.*s 


At the outset Dr. Ansari regretted postponement of the meeting fixed for Tuesday 
adding that they were not sitting idle but were tiying to come to an agreement be- 
tween the two wings of the Congress. This over the proceedings of the Working Com- 
mittee and the General Secretaries’ annual report were adopted. 

Sj. BISWANATtt moved the resolution that the A. I. C. C. disapproved the conduct 
of the Congress Party in the Bengal Council during the last tenancy legislation. He 
charged the Swarajists with sins of /omission and commission in as much as they had 
voted with the Government in a measure which further strengthened the hands of Zemin- 
dars. Mr. Pattavi Sitarammya raised a point of order to the effect that Sj. Biswanath 
had no locus standi as the Bengal Congress Party did not act in violation of the Madras 
resolution. The President replied that there was nothing in the Congress resolution to 
prevent a member to bring in such resolution. Mr. Nimbskar seconded. Mr. Sen Gupta 
replying said fhat they had no alternative but to act in the way they did with me 
sjp^ial permission of the Working Committee. He pointed out that they had no initia- 
tive in the matter and when the bill was introduced they could not allow the third party 
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to play the one party against another. What they did was to follow Deshbandhu’s 
principle laying down that until freedom was attained they must so adjust relations 
between tenants and semindars as to avoid civil war. The bill was a comprehensive 
measure and what they had done for the rvot was that for the first time they had given 
the tenants rights of occupancy in land and to dig wells and right to sell and these 
could only be done because the Congress members were there. Let the Congress 

g ive definite lead and he would act accordingly. Mr. Aney supported Mi. Sen- 
upta. At this stage Mahatma Gandhi with Pt. Motilal arrived and were received 
with shouts of **Bandemataram.** Mr. Ramdas Pantalu expressed disappointment at 
Mr. Sen-Gupta*s Speech as either in sjiirit or in letter the Bengal Congmss party had 
not followed the Gauhati resolution ur^ng the Congress to work for the betterment of 
the condition of tenants and ryots. 

Mr. Harisarvotham Rao of Madras requested the mover to withdraw the resolu- 
tion after Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt had explained the circumstances under which Congress 
Party took part in the discussion. The motion for closure was put at this stage. 
On an assurance from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose that they acted in the interest of 
tenants, the mover begged leave of the House to withdraw his motion. The motion 
was then withdrawn. 

Dr. ANSARI, the retiring President of the National Congress, then in his farewell 
speech said : — “I wish to say a few words on this occasion. My predecessor Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar when he handed over the charge had done a great deal of work to the 
country to bring the two communities together ^ear» hear ) ; in fact it was his pioneer 
work which was of considerable help during my tenure of office. According to the 
representation of the Congress, we called the All-Parties Conference and the Nehru 
Report which has been a landmark and real advance of the country, has been before 
the country and before you. We have done a great deal of work since ffie Nehru Report 
was placed before you. I may tell you that the situation in the country, whedier it is as 
regards Hindu Moslem question or whether unity of various i^litical schools of 
thought, is quite different form what it had been in years past. I may tell you gentle- 
men, that this Convention which you have called and which has done so much work, 

1 am very sorry to say, is at present facing crisis. It depends entirely on you, on your 
statesmanship and farsightedness whether you want to achieve and reap the work of 
the Nehru Report. I beg of you to think wisely before you decide one way or the other. 

I have been striving hard to bring unity not only between Hindus and Moslems and 
although I am myself the President of he Congress, I believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence. I have been bringing into the sections together. To-day you have to face 
that question in the very beginning and I say that that is the heart of the whole con- 
stitution. If you stab the heart, ^f you allow the heart to be stopped, the whole orga- 
nism will be dead and you will not be able to revive it. Think very carefully before 
yon decide to act one way or the other.” 

Then Dr. Ansari welcomed the new President Pandit Motilal Nehni and requested 
him to occupy the chair. 


At this stage the All-India Congress Committee convented itself into the 
Subjects Committee. 

Proceeding! of the Subjects Committee. 

As Pandit MOTILAL took the chair he said : “All I can say before I take my 
seat as the President-elect is that a heavy responsibility has been handed to me by 
your retiring president. It is not usual, I suppose, for the Preisdent-elect as it is 
usual for the Viceroys who come to this country to announce what policies they will 
pursue. As Dr. Ansari has just pointed out to you at the very cominencement of 
the proceeding that you will have to face a question of the most vital importance to the 
whole country. Mv services to you will depend on how you tackle the question. ^ I 
have to give as much assistance as I possibly can in working the resolution which will 
soon be placed before you. All that I can say is that it will depend upon your work 
• and the line you choqse to adopt whether I shall be useful at all or not, and if so 
to what extent I am not, therefore, able to say more at present but I hope you will 
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make it possible if not easy for me to bear the burden which is being handed to me 
by the retiring President’* 


1. Condolence Resolutions. 

Pandit Motilal then placed from the chair two condolence resolutions relating 
to the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lord Sinha and Lala Lajpat Rai, three cx- 
Presidents of the Congress and Messrs. Maganlal Gandhi, Gopabandhu Das and 
Gopal Krishna Iyer which were adopted all standing. The Pandit further moved from 
the chair : ^‘That this Congress condemns the attack by the Lahore police on Lala 
Lajpat Rai and other leaders near th^ railway station while leading the boycott 
procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission as deliberate and unprovoked 
and believes that t he death of Lalaji was accelerated by the injuries he received at 
the hands of the police.” Tliis resolution was also carried. 

The Pandit then said that one member had sent in notice of a condolence resolution 
regarding the death of the Rajah of Panagal. He pointed out that it was not their 
custom to adopt such resolutions ; their custom being to confine resolutions to deaths 
of persons connect d with the Congress. By this they did not mean disrespect to 
others. They might as well like to pass resolutions about Mr. S. R. Das. 

2. Dominion Status. 

This over, Mahatma Gandhi, amidst applause, moved the Working Committee’s 
resolution on Dominion Status. This resolution was arrived at in the Working 
Committee by a majority of six to five votes. The following is the full text of the 
resolution : — 

“This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All-Parties 
Committee report welcomes it as a great contribution towards the solution of India’s 
political and communal problems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual 
unanimity of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
complete independence passed at the Madras Congress adopts the constitution drawn 
up by the Committee as a great step in political advance specially as it represents 
the largest measure of agreement attained among the important parties in the country. 

“Provided however that the Congress shall not be bound by the constitution 
if it is not accepted on or before the 31st December 1930 and provided further that in 
the event of non-acceptance by the British Parliament of the constitution by that 
date the Congress will revive non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country 
to refuse taxation and every other aid to Government. 

“The President is hereby authorised to send the text of this resolution together 
with the copy of the said report to His Excellency the Viceroy for such action as 
he may be pleased to take, 

“Nothing in the resolution shall interfere with the propaganda for familiarising 
the people with the goal of independence in so far as it does not conflict with the 
prosecution of the campaign for the adoption of the said report. 

“Meanwhile the Congress shall engage in the following activities : — 

(1) In the legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about 
total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks ; picketting of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. 

(2) Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments 
shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by advocating 
and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven khaddar. 

( 3 ) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready shall 
be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was done recently at Bardoh. 

(4) Members of legislatures returned on the Congress ticket shall devote the 

bulk of their time to the constructive work settled from time to time by the Congress- 
Committee. . , 

(5) The Congress organisation shall be perfected by enhsting members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

(6) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses. 

(7) Measures shall be taken to remove the di^bilities of women and they will 
be invited and encouraged to take their due share in national up-building. 

(8) It will be the duty of all Congress-men, being Hindus, to do all they can to 
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remove untouchability and help the so-called untouchables in every possible way in 
their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their condition. 

(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up village reconstruction in addition to 
what is being done through the spinning wheel and Khaddar. 

^ (10) Such other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance nation- 
building in all its department^ and in order to enable the Congress to secure the co- 
operation in the qjitional effort of the people engaged in different pursuits. 

'*In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme, every 
Congressman with a monthly income of Rs. 100 and over shall contribute five 
percent, of his monthly income provided that in special cases exemption may be 
granted at the discretion of the Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi before moving the above resolution in an introductory 
speech delivered in Hindusthani, said that he was not well disposed to 
^peak on the motion but the ^avity of the situation demanded that he 
should also put his views before the country. Although he liked to speak 
in Hindusthani, the national language of the country, the circumstances demanded 
that he should move his resolution in English. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru then read 
out the resolution. 

Continuing Mahatmaji said : ^‘Friends, I hope I shall not detain you for many 
minutes in my introductory remarks. It is an open secret that we have in our camp 
sharp differences of opinion as to the lead the Congressmen should receive in con- 
nection with the epoch-making report — I call it an epoch.making report — of the All- 
Parties Committee. We have the Delhi resolution and the first thing that strikes 
anybody would be why not affirm or reaffirm the Delhi resolution dealing with 
this question if it could have been done consistently with national interest. There 
could have been an end to all new resolutions and certainly I would not have troubl- 
ed you. I must take you in confidence and tell you that the President himself felt 
that the Delhi resolution required re-thinking and revision. Some of us putting our 
heads together came to the conclusion that the Delhi resolution was a self-contradic- 
tory resolution. So we cast about to find a middle path so that consistently with 
honesty and with the desire to accept the Nehru Report we should frame another 
resolution. And this resolution is the result. Even as it is this resolution is an 
attempt to satisfy and if not to satisfy at least to conciliate both these schools of 
thought that are prevailing in the Congress with regard to the report. That we 
have two schools of thought is no matter of misfortune or grief. 

It would be grievous if in trying to satisty or conciliate both the parties, 
we adopt a resolution which will fail in its intended purpose. I suggest to you that 
the purpose of every Congressmen should be to adopt the Nehru Report in the 
same spirit in which it was received by the whole of India at the time it was published. 
Let me recall to you the fact that at the lime of its publication it was not only enthu- 
siastically received by the whole nation but it commanded, it extorted unsinted 
admiration of our critics, of our opponents and of out-siders who were disinterested. 
It is open to you, if you choose so, to say that we shall not accept the Repot t but I 
say it would be bad if we came to such a conclusion hastily. But if after the first 
fiush of enthusiasm had died out and after a careful study of the report you came 
to the conclusion that the best interests of the nation will not be served by accepting 
the report it would be your bounden duty, even though painful, to reject it. 1 suggest to 
you that either we should give our whole-hearted support or we should not support it at 
all. It is a document which is not an end in itself but the beginning of the end. It 
is a document which is designed to bring as many important parties as it is possible 
to bring together with a view to cocentrate their attention and efforts upon some 
common purpose in connection with our political advances. 

When the Committee approached its labours you must know that the horizon 
was perfectly dark. I know myself that there were tremendous difficulties and 
there was a time when there was nothing but despair staring the members in the 
face but Dr. Ansari and your President were not men who would give easily to 
despair. They fought the despair and how successfully you know and the world 
knows. 

Proceeding Gandhiji reminded the house that the All-Parties Conference was 
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brought into being at the instance of the Working Committee of the Congress and 
that being so he suggested that unless there were overwhelming reasons why they 
should not accept the Report, it must be accepted by them. 

wi^ to make another ruggestion that you cannot take this Report piecemeal. 

It is an organic whole. Just as you cannot chop a boat and say I will have so much 
of the body and will not have the other half, so you cannot chop this report and say 
you will accept this part and not the other one. As Dr. Ansari has pointed out if 
you atteck the central theme of the report you stab the heart itself and the central 
theme is what is known as Dominion Status. I suggest to you that it will be a grievous 
blunder to pit Independence against Dominion Status and compare the two and 
suggest that Dominion Status carries humiliation with it and that Independence 
is something that is triumphant. I do not want to go into the controversy just now. I 
simply say to you as a man, as a business man wanting to serve the nation, wanting to 
educate the masses, to influence the masses and desiring to enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of the masses in order to vindicate the honour of the nation. I suggest if you 
seek to do all these things you will think fifty times before you will go to the masses 
and compare these two things.Don't run to the hasty conclusion that the distinguished 
authors of the report had the interest of the country less at heart than many of 
you or it may be most of you. Do not run away with the hasty conclusion that 
they want any thing less than Complete Independence for the country. The word 
'^Independence** is much abused and is equally a misunderstood word. The contents 
of that word would vary with the strengths that the nation can call to its aid from 
time to time (hear, hear). The independence of Nepal is not the s;ime as the 
independence of America. The independence of the feudatory states — they flattered 
themselves with the belief that they are independent, they are sometimes called 
semi-independent states and they adopt the roll of indeficndence in their people. 
Let us not, therefore, make too much of one word and belittle the other one. 

1 as a tried worker and as one who knows sometliing of the masses desire to warn 
you against confusing the minds of the nation, the minds of the masses. By taking 
those two words before the nation you will simply entrap them and lead them into 
a traphoic. I suggest that the man who desires independence has been given it to 
him by this resolution and 1 want to leave one thought with you. 

"The Madras resolution gives you the goal of the Congress. It tells you that this 
shall be the goal but it is not a declaration of independence. You are not now working 
for independence of the type that the authors of that resolution had in their minds. 
The Congress creed is a creed for Independence and 1 challenge anybody to deny 
that ; but that is one thing,— that is a process of evolution. But some of us consider 
that we should have the word independence incorporated in the same resolution of 
the Congress so that we can put it before the nation. By all means have it, keep 
that word. But, in considering this resolution, I desire to tell you that the process of 
arriving at that species of independence is accelerated by it. It is not retarded. You 
might easily have slept over the goal you have set before yourselves in Ma^as but 
here you dare not sleep over it. At the end of two years you have got practically to 
work out your independence, almost I might say practically to declare independence 
and some of you, some of us, including myself if 1 live at the end of two years, have to 
die in the attem^ to give a good account of what we are trying to do and to tell 
the nation that independence is in sight and if it is not in sight to tell them that they 
will see it over our carcases in winning it. 

"1 yield to none in my desire to attain complete independence. So long as there is 
one man who can interfere with my freedom and with the nation’s freedom it is intoler- 
able and I consider that I hve in vain. The fire of independence is burning just as bright 
in my breast as in the most fiery breast in this country ; but ways and methods diner 
and it may be when I am nearing my destiny on this earth I may feel weakened. 
Oh I for independence we might wait for fifty years. If that is so you may tell me 
an4 you may point out where I have weakened. You will not then listen to me, 
then hiss me out of the platform. I will consider myself unworthy to serve the 
nation out of weakness. I want to dedicate what little strength I have to the 
nation and not my weakness. Therefore, do not run away with the id^ for 
one single moment that I want to suggest anything else than what the nation should 
have'io^y, w^t the nation ^ould have to-morrow and I suggest that if you really 
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want to work out the resolution of Madras you have got the amplest possible scope here 
on the supreme condition that having called the Convention into being I want to 
be feithful, as faithful to that report as you will be &ithful to^your own goal and I 
will ask you to interpret that report in terms of that goal and feel that £e authors 
of ^e report had also the goal of independence in their view. 

‘*1 do not propose just now to discuss the resolution, I wil do so after amenlments 
have come before you. I want you to dismiss all personal considerations. Whst shall 
we do with a old man ? After all he has served the nation well and let us therefore 
fling ^^ea, yea” in his face. I do not want you to become my patrons. I want you to 
treat me as a comrkde marching side by side with you and I want you also to 
outbeat me in the race, in the march towards the goal. Thecefore, you will say ; 
“Doctors have prescribed rest for you and you will have your well-deserved rest.” 
We are going to run and if you march side by side with us we shall have to crawl — 
crawling we have buried in that wretched lane at Amritsar.” If so I will say : 
‘*Go on.” I do not want you to consider this resolution in any patronising spirit, 
nor does your President-elect stand in need of your patronage. He will perhaps 
feel more offended, far more deeply cut, if he felt that anybody was patronising him. 
Therefore, eliminate all personal considerations and make your own choice. 
As I told you this report is only the commencement. There is lot of work 
before us if you are going to achieve the purpose. We have to do much spade work 
even in this Congress. Tlie Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha and every other 
organisation has got to do its duty before we can launch out that report upon the 
wide ocean. It is necessary for you to chalk out a resolution which will satisfy all 
the needs of that report and not merely say, “all right we accept the rejwrt”, lest any- 
body might be offended or in order that diplomats may go on with diplomacy and 
steal something for us. It will not come by stealing. Freedom has never come by 
stealing, it has come by bleeding and you will have to bleed even for getting what 
is attempted in that report. 

“1, therefore, want you either to accept that report whole-heartedly with fixed 
determination to work. For that work I do not want you to water down your goal. 

I want you to sustain your goal. You can, if you wish you may, misinterpret it or 
interpret it in any other way. I hope you will approach the consideration of 
this resolution in a national spirit and if I may also say, in a prayerful spirit.” 

Amendments 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Hari Sarvottam Rao, Pandit 
Jawaharal Nehru and Sjt. Kiran Sankar Ray handed in amendments indicating 
their attitude of opposition to Mahatmaji’s resolution. Both the amendments 
proposed are practically reiteration 'of the Delhi resolution with a few verbal altera- 
tions. Instead of affirming that there can be no true freedom till all connexion with 
the British is severed, Pandit Jawaharlal’s amendment stated that there can be 
no true freedom till all connexion with British Imperialism is severed while Sj. 
Kiran Shankar Ray's amendment categorically stated that British connexion 
should be severed. Then again Pandit Jawaharlal accepted the Nehru Report without 
prejudice to the Madras Congress resolution relating to complete independence but 
Sjt. Kiran Sankar did not accept Dominion Status as the basis of India’s 
constitution. Dr. Besant put in an amendment for deletion of words referring 
to complete independence in the resolution and of certain other words. More 
amendments were forthcoming when the committee adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-27TH DECEMBER 1928. 

The Subjects Committee met on on this day at about 9 a. m. Pandit Nehru who 
on arrival was greeted with cheers regretted delay in the commencement of 
the proceedings and said that delay was due to weighty reasons. He then asked 
Pandit Jawaharlal to move his amendment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal’s Amendment 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the following amendment to Mahatmaji’s resolu- 
tion (i) This Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress declaring 
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complete independence to be the goal of Indian people and is of opinion that 
there can be no true freedom till British connection is severed. 

(ii) . The Congress accepts the recommendation of the Nehru Committee as 
a^eed to by the Lucknow All-Parties Conference for the settlement of communal 
differences. 

(iii) The Congress cordially congratulates the Nehru Committee for their labours, 
patriotism and foresighteclness and without prejudice to the resolution of the 
Congress relating to complete independence, is of opinion that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee are a great step towards political advance and without 
committing itself to every detail, generally approves of them. 

(b) With a view to devise sanctions to enforce the nation’s will and with a view 
to organise the people for resistance to foreign domination, this Congress is of 
opinion that the country should be prepared for civil disobedience and nonpayment 
of taxes and authorises the A. I. C. C. to take all necessary steps in this 
behalf. The A. I. C. C. may fix the date and place when and where such 
nonpayment may begin or convene special session of the Congress for the purpose. 

“Specific grievances wherever discovered and where the people are ready 
shall be sought to be redressed by direct nonviolent action as was done recently in 
Bardoli. 

“Every effort shall be made to bring about the boycott of foreign cloth, 
encouragement of production and use of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar 
and boycott of British goods. 

“Peasantry and workers should be organised on the basis of an economic 
programme which is to be drafted by the A. I. C. C. 

“Measures shall be taken to rid the country of untouchability and to bring 
about total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks. 

“National Volunteer corps in the country should be strengthened and 
consolidated. 

“In order to finance the activities mentioned above, every Congressman 
with the minimum monthly income of Rs. loo and over shall contribute a 
percentage of his income which is to be fixed by the A. I. C. C. 

“The A I. C. C. is authorised to add to tlie programme as and when 
occasion arises.” 

Moving the resolution. Pandit Jawaharlal said ; — “It is unbecoming for the Secre- 
tary of the Working Committee to challenge a resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee and certainly it might be considered presumtuous on my 
part to get up and challenge the resolution moved by Mahatmaji. 
Notwithstanding, I have felt it incumbent to do so because of the very 
teaching I have learnt at his feet, because of the lessson he taught me when 
I had the high privilege to serve under his banner. At the conclusion of his 
address, he advised us not to vote for the resolution because of the personality 
involved.” 

Proceeding, the Pandit pointed out that his resolution was identical with that 
moved and passed at Delhi and although for himself, he would have liked 
to keep the word “British imperialism,” he had agreed to delete that with a 
view to make it identical with the Delhi resolution. It might be further 
said that the Delhi resolution was self-contradictory and perhaps 
there was not so much of mental honesty as there should be 
about the resolution in this house. He thought that the charge was partly justified 
as all compromise resolutions were like that. They could get rid of that by 
taking a definite line with the resolution of others but their political life 
being what it was, they had very often to term down their demands and pass 
resolutions which some of them might not like in their entirety as they 
wanted certain unanimity of opinion to prevail. “You know very well that 
the^ Delhi resolution represented compromise so far as some of us are concerned ; 
jriving up many things that we do not like to give up, but w'e felt it was not 
right for us to fbree the issue and have our viewpoints completely adopted by 
the Congress and thereby assume aggressive and bring about either split or 
a great deal of friction between ourselves. It is because that some of us 
aarncitly desired that we should not take up any such position ; that wc 
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should take up very minimum. It is from that viewpoint tibat this resolution 
was put mrward and passed with practical unanimity, only 
one or two persons voting against it. It seems to be a very unfortunate 
commentary on the evolution of our public life for the last three months that 
a resolution passed at Delhi with unanimity should come in tibe shape of an 
amendment— an amendment which is not accepted by the mover, not accepted ^ 
the Working Committee which recommended the resolution to the Delhi A. i. C. Cf. 

‘^I come before you with this resolution not because it is perfectly 
self-consistent but t>ecause it does offer fair and just basis for compromise 
between the two rival schools of thought who represent entirely two aifferent 
mentality. I can assure the house that nothing shall be done on our part which will 
hinder our working together. We are prepared to give up much, we are prepared to 
subordinate our ideas to such extent but there are one or two things on which we find 
it impossible to give up, whatever consequence might follow. 1 have understood 
that in the programme of the nation as to what is to be done and what is not to be 
done, there would be compromise and we have to fit ourselves in with the other 
people’s reasoning and desire, but I have not heard of compromise about the ideals 
of giving up an ideal to suit others' fancy. I do submit, whether it be for two years 
or one year or for a day, that giving up of ideal is a serious thing which represents 
that you are pulling down your dag, and that very serious thing you are welcome to do 
if you want it. But you must realise fully the international consequences. 
It must also be realised that if you arc prepared to pull down the flag of indepen- 
dence, then do so by all means. But then you must give us the libei^ to hold on 
to diat flapr, even though we may be in a minority. This was a vital issue and 
we feel with regard to it that there can be no compromise. It is a matter with us 
of the deepest conviction, it is a matter with us of what we think is the honour 
of the country and I submit that it should be a matter with this house and the 
Congress of the most vital consequence involving the honour of the country.'* 

Proceeding, he criticised the ar^ment which said that thejr could not accept 
the report of the Nehru Committee in part. He submitted that it was not a wholly 
correct statement to make because as far as the action was concerned, th^ 
were prepared as they had done in the past to co-operate in a large measure in 
giving publicity to the recommendations of the Nehru Report and he claimed 
that they had put no impediment in that way ; on the contrary they had helped. 

“But it is one thin^ to help it and another thing to give up what we cherish 
most . Without precipitating friction, we must remem^r that the issues will 
arise, as it arose in Ireland, whether you should accept Dominion Status or not 
\i^t had other countries done ?" 

“1 am not aware of any siich country which under similar circumstances had 
adopted deliberately and consciously the dominion ideal of government I do 
not see why we should say that we want Dominion Status of government — tnind yo^ 
it is not oflfered to us, there is no mention of this on the other side in meir 
acts and deeds. You can see the insult offered to you when the Commission goes 
about your countiy adding insult to injuries. Do you think it is the right Swaraj 
to lower down the flag and to go on talking of Dominion Status ? 

“Personally, I think from whatever point of view you look at i^ either 
from foe standpoint of national honour or from the point of view of 
expediency, if you accept Dominion Status, it would be an extremely 
wrong and foolish act You know the incidents that have happened in 
foe country. You know the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, you know what 
has happened at Lahore, Lucknow and you know what insulting threat 
the Viceroy has issued. After that, are you going to say you have not 
changed your opinion, whatever the Viceroy and the like may say ? If there was 
ever any necessity for not pulling down the flag, it should not be drawn down 
at the present moment when threats are in the air (applause). After what has 
happened, what was happening, I think it would be a fotal error if you break 
foe spirit of national resistance, if you tear down foe flag of independence. After 
ally it is the programme of action that matters. Words do not carry us very for 
but certain idiology makes a great deal of difierence. 

sifomit to you honestly that if I have energy to serve the country, that eheigy 
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OOI6S out of me At the very thought of Dominion StAtuA IcAnnot go About 
spending my energy And strength for the Dominion Status (hear, hear). I do 
submit to you, there are many like me in d&is country who feel like that You 
will find in all India groups of organisations that spring up full of energy and 
militant spirit and they promise to attain early fr^om in India, Question 
is: — Ai& you going to help the development of this revolutionary spirit in this 
country or are you going to damp ^ it and kill it in trying to bring about a compro- 
mise ? Certainly it damps my spirit, if you talk m Dominion Status and I can 
only judge others by my standard. 

"The real thing m this world is that it is not so much a question of struggle between 
India ^ and England. Real conflict is between the two sets of the id^l and the 
Question is, which set of ideal are you going to keep before the country ? This is 
me conflict between imperialism and all that are not imperialism, and if 70U 
look at it from that point of view, you cannot for one moment think of the Dominion 
Status, so lon^ as Great Britain has empire around her. That is the question before 
you. Just consider what you mean. By accepting Dominion Status, you show to the 
world that you are pre^red to accept the psychology of imperialism and this is 
a ve^ dangerous thing. For, then you talk in the terms of the British Empire 
as it is. For, you do not talk about in the terms of the British Commonwealth, 
which is likely to be later, say after two or three years. Do you expect the British 
Empire to suddenly become devoid of imperialism ? I say, that is not going to 
happen. Bv accepting Dominion Status, you say that you are prepared to help 
their psychology of imperialism. 

"Remember what effect it wil* have on the other empire. The world is divided to- 
day between the imperialistic and non-imperialistic groups. People do not under- 
stand the subtle line of lo^ic about which we have heard so much, telling us that 
Dominion Status is really independence. People only want to say, whi^ group 
you belong to, whether you belong to the imperialistic group or to the large 
number of exploited and suffering nation. To-day, you have received messages 
of S3rmpathy from Java, Sumatra and other down-trodden countries, wishing you 
success because they feel that you are one of them and because they feel that by 
declaring for independence, you have joined with their struggle against imperial- 
ism all over the world. If you lower down the flag of independence and talk of 
Dominion Status, immediately you go back mentally at any rate to the fold of that 
very imperialism and you give up the cause of the suffering nations who look forward 
to you for success in their movement, not because that you are going to Java to 
help them, but because it is well-known in the world history for the last hundmd 
years that the greatest obstacle to freedom is the British Empire and British 
possession of India. That is the fact which has governed the world history for a 
century and that is the foct which everybody realises to-day. 

"Therefore to the extent you get rid of this imperialism, to that extent you help 
these down-trodden countries and if to gain sonie internal freedom, you adopt 
the psychology of imperialism and of the dominion status, you mAy gam little 
certainly but you leave the links with those people who are looking to you and 
are prejMred to join with you in their struggle. . , , 

"I, therefore, submit to this house, that prepared as this house should be to any 
compromise on any lines, it should not be pre^red to give up this definite and 
clear idea of independence for any length of time," (applause). 

Other Amendments. 

Pandit MOTILAL then said that he would give 20 minutes to the mover of the 
main amendments and 10 minutes to the seconders and 5 minutes to the supporters. 
He wanted to have discretion in the matter of allowing time to the speakers 
on the general discussion. . *1 ^ 

Mr. Riran Sankar Ray then withdraw his amendment, as it was similar to 
that of Pt JawaharlaL 

Mr. NIMBKAR then moved an amendment, which runs thus : 

"This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the Al^ 
Parties Committee Report is of opinion that it is totally unsatisfactory and 
unacceptable for the following principal reasons 
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•* allows the boui^^isie to compromise with British imperialism by 
establishing a so-called Dominion Status which involves the safeguard of 
vested interests, landowning, feudal and capitalist, and sacrifice of the interest 
of the masses. 

“(2) that by recognising titles of princes, it proposes to perpetuate the 
tyrannical and undemocratic system of the Government entailing unchecked 
exploitation of the masses which exists in the native states. 

(3) that it safeguards and acquiesces in the exploitation of human and 
*^terial resources of India by foreign capital. 

“(4) that it guarantees and allows enjoyment of all titles to the private and 
IMr^nal property acquired by questionable means which perpetuates exploitation 
of the masses. 

**(5) that it guarantees the payment of all foreign state debts. 

(6) that it proposes to place armed forces of the country under the control 
of a committee which will at first consist partly of the British officers, thus 
depriving the people of their inherent right of self-defence. 

“(7) that It proposes to give executive powers and power of veto to the 
Governor-General and Governors, nominated by the King, thus depriving the 
Indian people of their foreign rights. 

“This Congress therefore declares that its aim is the attainment of complete 
^tional independence, based on political, economic and social equality entirely 
free from British Imperialism.** 

Nimbkar said that the speeches of Pt. Jawaharlal and Mr. Jamandas 
Mehta had put the issue clearly. The Delhi Resolution was a compromise. 
There could not be any compromise regarding the ideal. The Nehru report 
would perpetuate slavery. Mahatmaji referred to the Delhi resolution. In 
ww of Mahatmaji*s remark, he would ask the house to respect the amendment. 
The Classes were going to compromise with Imperialism. It was the masses that 
were going to fight Imperialism. The Nehru Report was called the child of the 
cragress, but the child that was going to cut their throat should be killed. 
The country knew the incidents connected with the Simon Commission to 
which they had given one mtrtyr in the death of Lalaji. If they were to be 
consistent with the boycott of the Simon Commission, they could not present 
the Report. 

He referred to the Non-co-operation movement which he said had turned 
thousands of youngmen into beggars. It was a pity that they had to learn the 
lessons of Dominion Status from Gandhiji, the inaugurator of Non-co-operation 
movement. From his experience of the masses he felt that the masses were 
ready to fight the battle of freedom, while Mahatmaji was not. Dominion 
Sutus was a compromise of the burgeoisie with Imfieriaiisni to exploit the niasses 
of the country. They wanted to fight these classes. They wanted to see the 
workers and peasants who formed 90 per cent, of the population to achieve 
independence. 

^ Sardar Sardul SINGH moving his amendment said that he was prepared to 
give a fair trial to the British Government. If it be accepted, India would enjoy 
Mual position with the other dominions. If not, she would go further. 
He wanted complete independence to be the goal of India ; but if the British 
Governrnent accepted the Nehru Report, the Congress would approve of it 
as a substantial advance. 

The Mahatma might hope for reforming England but the Sardar felt he had no 
such hope or energy. He did not believe that Pt Motilal or the Mahatma were 
than the yopnger generation. It was a libel to say so. 
Bu^ they were thinking of the convention. He however appealed to both the 
parties to yield and work shoulder to shoulder. 

®^SANT in moving the following amendment to omit the words 
•whilst adhenng to the resolution relating to complete .independence passed by 
the l^dras Congress*’ also “omit the para of two provisos and para 4” said 
1? 1 j- ‘l’*** 5 *®® . Address the house was fundamental to the 

Wiole discussion in the . congress and was the basis on which the country 
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was to work. Attempts were being made to bring* about a compromise 
between the two principles, fundamentaly opposed to each other. The 
compromise between the two irreconcilable ideals was impossible. It was not 
accurate to say and she hoped Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would not contradict 
her when she said that in dealing with Dominion Status, they were 
dealing with imperialism. As for illustration, she cited the case of Australia 
where a law had been enacted, giving the Indian immigrants the same rights as the 
natives of Australia ; she did not mean the aborigines but the Europeans settled 

there. If they achieved Dominion Status, they would be masters in their 

own territory only. They would have no right to make treaties with the 
foreign powers. One advantage of linking India with the other groups of 

Dominion would be that whatever rights and privileges the English Dominions 
enjoyed would be enjoyed by her. Dominion Status meant complete sovereignty 
within your territory. You would have your own army and navy and complete 
control over your own affairs and the connecting link with Great Britain would 
be for appointing the Governors and Governor-General. They would have the 
right to levy taxes, make law and carry on other businesses. 

So far as the right to make treaties with foreign nations and appointing ambas* 
sadors was concerned, even Canada had her ambassadors in Washington 

and Paris. All other advantages of freedom would be enjoyed by India having 
Dominion Status. 

She then referred to the speech of Deshbandhu at Faridpur and said that 
the ideal of federation of nation was better than isolated independence. She 
knew and had worked to remove the sufferings of the people. It was for the 
people she wanted Dominion Status. They must work the Nehru Report for 
what they were worth and get freedom and salvation. 

“Mr. Gouri Sankar Misra then moved the following amendment : — 

“This Congress while declaring complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian 
people is of opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Report are a great step 
forward politically and therefore adopts them generally. 

“This Congress while congratulating the framers of the Nehru Report calls upon 
all Congressmen to help the materialisation of the Nehru constitution without in any 
way prejudicing the cause of complete independence, i. e., the goal of the Congress. 
In case the Nehru constitution is not conceded by the 31st Dec. 1930, the Congress 
shall revive non-violent non-co-operation including the non-payment of taxes against 
the Government, believing full well that all political parties and organisations repre- 
sented on the Convention shall take part in the said movement for the attainment 
of complete independence for India.” 

He said that this resolution omitted the portion relating to petitioning to the Viceroy 
which was surreptitiously introduced by some Doctors and Knights who had joined 
them after many years. He claimed for his resolution that it gave the amplest 
latitude for the believers in Independence to work for independence during these 
two years and also to the Dominion Statuswallas “while omiting the portion relating 
to begging and petitioning to the Viceroys.” 

At this stage the President announced that the Subjects Committee stood adjourned 
till 7 p. m. in the evening after the Convention had met. 

In the evening, after half an hour’s sitting, however, the Subjects Committee again 
adjourned. It was the briefest possible sitting. . 

Proceedings commenced an hour later as Pandit Motilal was engaged with the 
Moslem League members on the question of communal settlement. At the beginning 
of the meeting a resolution was moved by Mr. Niranjan Patnaik for adjournment 
the house till the Convention had finished its labours, but after Pandit Motilal had 
explained, the mover withdrew his resolution. Other minor amendments in^re then 
taken up and some of which were withdrawn. One of them asked the Congress 
to wait till Dec. ist of 1930 instead of 31st December so that the Congress might 
decide the line of action that year in case of non-acceptance of the Nehru Report by 
the British Parliament The Mahatma attended the Subjects Committee only a few 
osinhtes before adjournment which was done after consultation with him. 
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THIRD DAY^m DECEMBER 1928 

On this day Mahatma Gandhi made a fervent appeal to the house to accept his new 
resolution on Dominion Status which had been agreed to all parties. Before doing 
so he begged leave of the House to withdraw the omnal motion which had 
been moved in the Subjects Committee the previous day. Ae Mahatma observed 

"I beg for leave to withdraw the resolution which I had the honour of moving the 
other day and to which so many amendments have already been moved. I know 
that in asking fbr this permission, I owe to the House an apology. You have been 
put to considerable inconvenience and trouble. A great deal of time has been given 
to the consideration of those amendments. I was almost going to say a great deal of 
time has been wasted ; but on second consideration I say that it would not be proper 
to call it a waste of time to have considered those amendments. Those amendments 
and the resolution which I have asked for permission to withdraw will to a certain 
extent enable you to understand the condition of many of the national workers. It 
is perfectly correct to insist upon permission being granted for the withdrawal of 
the resolution to which I attached a great deal of importance. National life is a 
perpetual struggle whilst it is growing. It is a strugprje not only against the enviro- 
ment that seeks to crush us ; it is also a struggle within our own ranks. Often, the 
s^ggle within our own ranks is more prolonged, more exacting and even more 
bitter than the struggle against environment which is outside of ourselves. 

Pandit Jawaharlal*s Absence Explained 

<<You may depend upon it that we, those who were behind the resolution which 
will be withdrawn if you will give permission, and those who were behind the princi- 
pal amendment if I may so call Pandit Jawaharlal's amendment, put our heads 
together and wanted to avoid a conflict Mr. Sambamurti was surprised why Pandit 
Jawaharlal was not here to-day. 1 propose to take you into the secret He was 
not in sympathy with much that was going on in our midst He has become impa- 
tient to throw off the yoke. All the twenty-four hours of the day he simply bro^s 
upon the grievances of his countrymen. He is impatient to remove the ^nding 
pauperism of the masses. He is impatient against capitalists who are exploiting the 
masses in the country, who rule over this country, and exploit and bleed this country 
in the words used by the late Lord Salisbury. I may tell you frankly that he is 
not in sympathy even wifh this resolution which I seek to substitute for the resolution 
which will be withdrawn if you give permission. He thinks that this resolution 
itself falls far short of what he wants. He is a high-souled man. He does not 
want to create unnecessary bitterness of words. He seeks deliverance out of it by 
putting a self-imposed silence upon himself. Hence you find that, although he is a 
faithful and diligent Secretary of the Congress, he feels that it is better for him this 
morning to absent himself than to be a helpless witness to the proceedings wiUi 
which he is not in agreement. 

“I have come to move the resolution because I do not share Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
despondence, whilst I share the intensity of his grief for the pauperism of the country 
and for the slavery which is finding us down. Pandit Jawaharlal has struck out 
a path for himself. In pursuing that path, he places his duty to the coun^ before 
him first, and his duty to his father next. Now you understand why he is absent 
You will also understand why I have to perform the painful duty of withdrawing 
the resolution which I moved the other day, and I do so not because I am sorry for 
the resolution, not because I am not in love with the resolution, not because this 
resolution which I want now to move is a better resolution by any means, and not 
bec'^use this resolution is &r superior to the other. Our life is *a prepetual struffgle 
minst the oppressing environment, a perpetual struggle aminst ourselves. And 
if we are to stand as united whole, there must be constant adjustment and readjus- 
ment, a series of compromises honourable to both parties. 

differences on principles are few and fer between. When we come to 
think of them, many of the things which we call by the name of principles are no 
more principles than many details whidi we do not call orinciples. Therefere^ 
this resolution is ihe result of an attempt on the pM of parties in this House 
interested in the resolution that I move and in the principal amendment Itis^tha 
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result of a compromise between them, the result of a series of adjustments and 
readjustments. Hence, I feel I am doing nothing wrong in asking the House for 
permission to withdraw the other resolution although I consider it to be fer superior 
to this resolution which 1 shall presently move before you. 

“I ask for your leave to withdraw that resolution because I think national interest 
will b<. better served if the resolution which 1 consider to be inferior to the other 
is moved and adopted. It serves the national purpose better because it will hold 
all the parties together instead of dividing them. Even if the House were divided 
on the other resolution and we had won, what would that victory have been worth 
if it meant increased bitterness, if it meant weakening of national unity ? ' 

MEANING OF INDEPENDENCE 

'*There are in our midst to-day men who do not want to stop at anything, and 
who have ceased to think of anything short of full liberty to the country. What am 
[ to say to them ? May I say to them: 1 shall no longer go along with you because 
1 consider my proposition is better and therefore you have to work out your own 
destiny without my service. Then they say: “It is for that purpose we have gather- 
ed in this House. We could also have said the same thing to you. We want your 
services.” I could not resist the appeal without stultifying myself and degrading 
myself. So I think it is better to take up this resolution as a substitute for the 
other. I beg leave to move this resolution with all the force at my command and 
with all the insistence that I put upon the original resolution. This resolution 
therefore becomes really for the time being superior to the resolution that I moved 
the other day. Hence I ask for your leave to withdraw the other resolution, and 
let me put before you this resolution for your consideration and I hope you will 
give the permission. 

“I have taken you into the secret and I have given you a summary of 
what had happened to induce me to withdraw the resolution. If you feel that 
you do not want that resolution to be withdrawn, if you care to take that 
responsibility upon your shoulders, you may say ‘no* and the r. solution cannot 
be withdrawn. Then it would be tantamount to your voting for that resolution, 
and that resolution will be considered and the amendments to that resolution 
will be considered and voted upon. I warn you again not to take that 
serious responsibility. Even the principal amendment of Pandit Jawaharlal was 
the result of a series of compromises. Even that fell far short of what 
Pandit Jawaharlal held to be dear to him. If you still think you will shoulder 
the responsibility, and you consider the interest of the country will be better 
served by not allowing me to withdraw that resolution, you can shoulder that 
responsibility. But consider what it means. I now beg leave of the house to 
withdraw ^at resolution.'* 

A member on a point of order, stated that to allow M. Gandhi to make 
a speech in withdrawing the resolution was against the recognised practice. 

Pandit Matilal replied that he would permit Pandit Malaviya to oppose 
the original resolution. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said : “The very considerations which have led the Mahapna 
to decide upon withdrawal, constrain me to tender my opposition to that motion. 

I entirely realise the feeling of the younger men among us. I honour them for 
their sincerity. If they think that the British connection should cease to-day I honour 
them for a courage to say it. But I have still to judge the matter from the 
point of view of what will best serve the interests of the country which the 
older men and younger men have both equally at heart This resolution which the 
Mahatma put originally before you was the result of a compromise. 

Mr. Snnivasa Iyengar : “This is absolutely wrong.” 

Mr. Satyamurti ; “The voting in the Working Committee was five to four. 

Pandit Malaviya : The resolution, i maintain, was the result of negotiations 
which took place in the house of the president . ... 

Mr. SIrinms lycnger : I was present and I contradict this most emphatically. 

Shouts of “no no*' came from a section of the audience. 

Pandit Malaviya : The resolution was drafted by Mahatmaji after discussions 
in waich Pandit Motilal, Mr. Sen Gupta, Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Srinivas 
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Iyengar took part. That resolution was arrived at to bring about the utmost 
unity in the Congress for work in the country. It adhered to the resolution 
passed at Madras. There was thus a clear recognition of the fact that 
there was no desire that that resolution be departed from. The resolution 
forther gives the British Parliament two years' time to consider whether they 
will accept the proposal put forward by the Congress. Now you have changed 
it to one year. You also introduced another important clause. While the original 
resolution gave liberty to familiarise the people wiih the goal of national indepen- 
dence without coming into conflict with the ideal of Dominion Status, you have 
given authority to the Independence section to preach it in the name of the Congress. 
And Mahatmaji has told you that Pandit Jawaharlal is not satisfied with tliat 
resolution. 

Mr. Srinivas Iyengar : If this resolution is .accepted he will withdraw his 
amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya : I can understand those who are for complete Independence 
saying that they do not want to give aiiy more time, but when you have considered it 
politic to have one year before you declare independence, why should you not be 
agreeable to allow two years to the British Parliament ? {A voice : Why not 
hundred years?) When you have given a year, you have given it in the hope, it 
may seem to be a forlorn hope, that you may be able to persuade the Government or 
bring pressure to bear on it to yield. ( A voice : No, no, we want unity). 

A POINT OF ORDF.R 

Sirdar Sardul Singh: Is it fair for Pandit Malaviya to discuss on the merits the 
resolution about which Mahatmaji has not said a word on merits ? 

Pandit Malaviya: There is a section of opinion in the country which considers 
that the wisest and most patriotic course in the circumstances is to press for 
acceptance of Dominion Status. 

Mr. Satyamurti : 1 want your ruling. Sir, whether the Pandit's speech is not 
only out of order, but grossly unfair to the Mahatma if he goes on putting arguments 
before the resolution is moved. 

Pandit Matilal asked Pandit Malaviya to confine himself to the reasons against 
substituting the new resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya : I am trying to remind you that not only those who are in favour 
of complete Independence but also those who care in favour of Dominion Status are 
actuated by a desire to serve the country and do the best for it. I possess a ceaseless 
desire to see the end of the present system of government and its substitution by the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. (Applause). My anxiety 
to serve the best interest makes me believe that the course outlined in the first resolu- 
tion was the wisest course, and I feel that if the other resolution is substituted in order 
to satisfy a party which wants to work for complete Independence, then you will 
alienate a very large body of opinion which is now supporting us. We have 
attained considerable unity at the All-Parties Conference, and that unity rests on 
the basis of Dominion Status being our immediate goal. You will alienate a lot of 
people whose joining has strengthened the position in the country. You will also 
create fresh difficulty by driving away such men to the other side. You will also 
have St greater difficulty on the subject of Indian Princes, and you are making the 
task unnecessarily^ difficult whereas the principles in the first resolution gave you as 
reasonable an attitude as you could wish for. Mahatmaji has told you that the first 
resolution is fai superior, and he has said that in the present circumstances the new 
resolution is superior. I differ from him in the latter view. I am anxious that those 
who want to work with us, should not be asked in that way to je committed to the 
view that propaganda shall be carried on for independence in the ji«ime of the 
Congress. You will thereby drive away the sympathy of a large body men. 

A voice : How many are they ? 

Pandit Malaviya : Even one man counts for many ( voices : oh, oh ). The 
resolution of the Mahatma went far enough. Some of our friends were not satisfied 
with it, but I promised to stand by it, because I thought it was taking a reasonable 
attitude in saying that while adhering to the goal of Independence we wanted to 
give twn vears* time to the other side to either accept or reject our proposal on th** 
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basis of Dominion Status, whic^ to my mind, grants practically complete Indepen- 
dence^ But of course, the position in the country would lead to the possibility and 
almost the certain^ of more and more people breaking away from us. That will 
not improve the chances of getting freedom. I wtB ask the house not to give per- 
mission to the Mahatma to withdraw his original resolution, for diereby you shall be 
drawing in a very large and growing number of men on our side. ( A voice— Have 
you not alienated the sympathy of the Simon worshipper ? (Laughter) . 

^ Pandit Motilal then put to vote Mahatma Gan&i*s request for withdrawal of the 
original resolution, which was gpranted by an overwhelming majority, only four 
dissenting. 

M. Gandhi then moved his new resolution : — 

The New Resolution. 

‘‘This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All-Parties 
Committee Report welcomes it as a great contribution towards the solution of India's 
political and communal problems and congratulates the Committee on the unanimity 
of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the resolution relating to Complete 
Independence passed at the Madras Congress approves of the constitution drawn up 
by the Committee as a grent step in political advance, specially as it represents the 
largest measure of agreement attained among the important parties in the country. 

“Subject to the exigencies of political situation, this Congress will adopt the 
constitution, if it is accepted in its entirety by the British Parliament on or 
before the 31st December, 1929 but in the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise a campaign of non-violent 
non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation and in such 
other manner as may be decided upon. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall interfere with 
carrying on in the name of the Congress of propaganda for complete Independence." 

M. Gandhi said that his brain was muddled, because he was dragged last 
night by Pandit Motilal to the Convention Committee, which did not adjourn 
till 2-30 in the morning. After that he could not go to sleep. Commending 
his resolution he said : 

I want you, first, to consider \vhat has been omitted from the original 
resolution. It is necesary to do so in order to commend to your attention the 
resolution which has been accepted by two fairly large parties in this House. 
There may be a few who will vote against it. My purpose is not merely 
to get this resolution passed. That is the least important part of it : but 
IHy piitpGsC is to direct your attention upon what is expected of you, what 
is expected of the party w'hich is instrumental in having the first resolution 
watered down. ^ 1 • 

You will find a glaring omission for which 1 2.m sorry, that relating to 
sending the resolution to the Viceroy. Whilst I was drawing up that clause, 

I knew, when it would be read to you, some of you would be shocked, 
and say to yourself : “You too a Non-cooperator ?" But as a non-co- 
operator I am proud of that clause, and if you could even now restore 
it 1 shall gladly do so. Do you know how pressed some ^ of us are for 
time ? I had not even time to discuss the reasons for putting down that 
clause in the resolution which friends here have cut down. I said to myself 
when I drew up that clause thal if I discover reluctance on your part, I 
would withdraw it. I did it as a non-co-operator and 1 want the House to understand 
the implication of non-co-operation and also the implication of that resolution. 

This resolution is a challenge. It is open to the British Government to 
interpret this as an insolent challenge if they wish. We would not be afraid 
of that. But if there is the slightest trace of a change of heart o; the 
government then they will understand it as the yearning of a ^tion which is 
trying to ^row off thraldom. But if they cannot put the right inteipretati<m 
we cannot help. But, as I have said, if it is a challenge it is also an address. 1 am 
not frightened of going to the House of Commons or even ™ 

Viceroy. I will go there only when it is honourable to do so, and on terms 

6 
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of equality, and tliat would lie consistent with my creed of non-co-operatkn. 
I non-co-o^rate whh evil I do not non-co-operate with good. I do not 
non-co-operate with pemm. 1 non-co-operate with measures and widi system. 

Continuing, M. Gandhi said : the Viceroy to-day asks me to go to him 

and discuss things of importance on a footing of equality I would go there 
hare-foot and post-haste, and still defend my non-co-operation. If you’ only 
work this resoludoi^ yon will hasten that time and anticipate the date of the 
adoption of Dominion Status. So, it is possible for you to receive a summons 
from die Viceroy to go to die House of Commons. Then you vfrUl go as 
non-co-operators and not as co-operators. You will go as national delegates in 
order to come to some reasonable terms over our demands. It won’t be then 
a matter of something which is dictated to us or which is given to us by the 
House of Commons to be received as beggars but it will even as South Africa 
went and became a high contracting party. General Smuts and General Botha 
went on behalf of Soudi Africa and they gallandy and bravel^r put forward the 
case of their country extorting the admiration of the King himself, so much so 
that the King sent a message stating : *^I do not want to fight any more with 
these gallant people.” That is how General Smuts and General Botha went as 
ambassadors of their nation to England. They went as delegates to vindicate 
their honour and gain their liberty, not on terms dictated by the House of 
Commons, but on terms settled by the Convention in South Africa. 

M. Gandhi asked : Have we got the brains and bravery and determination 
of General Botha or of General Smuts who was prepared to sacrifice his own valu- 
able prcmrty. If we had then I would not be here from out of my Sabarmati. 

Dr. Pattavi asked me why I was coquetting with the Swaraj Party and was 
in lingering love with Pandit Motilal Nehru. It was not lingering love, out burning 
love mr a dear comrade. Pandit Motilal Nehru wrote to me that I was instrumental 
in putting the crown of thorns on his head and might even have to see how many 
bruises Imd been created and even to share some of those bruises. I would be 
guilty of a breach of friendship and breach of duty to the nation if after having 
pressed him to take the chair at this critical juncture in the history of the nation 
I had not responded to his call and said : **Yes, I shall come on the date you fix, 
and I shall leave when you give me permission.” You can now understand why I 
am in Calcutta. 

Proceeding, M. Gandhi regretted that the clause about submission of the Nehru 
Report to the Viceroy was not there, and said : **To-day we are suffering from the 
inferiority complex. We have King Charles* head dangling before our eyes. The 
brand of inferiority is marked on our forehead, and we scent danger lest we might 
be weakening ourselves. I say : no. We are strengthening ourselves. It is a piece 
of courtesy tiiat we owe to ourselves to submit a copy of the report and resolution to 
the Viceroy ; although as some papers have put it, it is an ultimatum. I expect 
those who are trustees for the honour of the British nation to understand the implica- 
tions of this resolution which expresses the yearnings of a nation. If we do not send 
the resolution, the British Government or the Viceroy will turn round and say We 
do not know anything about your resolution.” 

The All-Parties Constitution is not to be submitted to die Simon Commission, 
but certainly it is a document to be considered by the Viceroy and by the Imperial 
Government and those who are to-day supposed to be ruling the destinies of India. 

It has been drafted for that purpose. Otiierwise, it will be meaningless. It is a 
charter of Independence as much as we can accommodate ourselves to-day. Whilst 
I ask you not to draw any distinction between Dominion Status and Independence, 
still I callitaCharterofIndependence, because that is your demand. You do not 
mean to say that it ^ould be put into a treasury. It is a document, in my opinion, 
to be circulated firstly among the Viceroy and the Governors, so that they can have 
no excuse to say that they did not know about it. The same I did in regard to Bar- 
doli. I wrote a letter addressed to the Viceroy ; but within twenty-four hours of 
that letter, I had the painful duty of withdravdng it, and reshaping it as 1 considered 
this was necessary because of further events. If I was suffering from the fever oi 
inferiority complex, I could have given an interview to a press representative and 
expected die Viceroy to send me an answer. But I took the proper course. Similiurly, 
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1 want to take the proper course in regard to this resolution ,for thereby you will not 
weaken but strengthen your case. If you are gcnng to do anything at all, I again 
repeat that the Nehru Report has got to be considered by the British Parliament, 
and by th • Viceroy if it is to result in anything whatsoever. The authors of the 
Nehrr Report^ knew it. You know it and I know it. It would be a sign of weakness 
not to recognise it. If the Viceroy is a worthy representative of his King and his 
nation, he will take note of this resolution even though it does not contain the clause 
which I should have liked to be inserted. But from this platform I declare that if he 
cares to read my remarks which I do convey to him, then it will be proper for him to 
take this resolution to heart and to understand that at least some of us mean to vindi- 
cate every word of what is contained in it, (Hear, hear.) If you cry “hear, hear,’* then I 
ask you to restore that clause for submission to the Viceroy. (Cries of “no, no.**) If 
you say “no,** then I say you are suffering from inferiority complex. I have had some 
experience of it myself in South Africa where I was addressed as a cooly. 

Proceeding, M. Gandhi referred to the fixing of the date of 31st December 1929 as 
the date^ by which the British Government should accept or reject the constitution. 
The original resolution put down the 31st December 1930. He observed : “So Mny 
friends came and asked me, if I voted for the resolution whether I would take virtual 
control of national affairs. I confess I have not got the strength to do this single- 
handed, but I will, if you come to terms with me, and if you bear the yoke. The yoke 
will be much heavier than what it was in 1920. It will be a seasoned yoke which has 
become stronger by usage. If you give the discipline that I demand, I shall give as 
much as this frail body can give. You cannot expect from me anything unless these 
inexorable terms are granted by you at your own accord. It will be no use asking 
me to take control unless you mean every word of what you say. 

Therefore in the face of all these, I thought two years was short enough time to 
rally and organise our forces in order to give battle. If we niust pvc battle to the 
Government, you will really require one year to create discipline m our ranks and 
have thousands of members on the Congress roll. Our Congress roll to-day is a 
bogus show. If I went as an inspector to examine the books of the Congress it will 
be a sad disappointment. We want a living register of Congp^ss members and wc 
want to be in a position to enrol more and more every week just in the same manner 
and with the same enthusiasm as was witnessed in regard to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
collections. We want one year more for giving ourselves confidence and courage and 
for dedicating ourselves to the work of consolidation of communal unity. 

Communal unity is not yet in sight. It is buried in the Nehru Report. The 
whole of last night was given to discussing the communal question and it appears wc 
may have to rewrite the pages devoted to the communal problem. Heaven forbid 
such a course. But we do want some time for the atmosphere to clear before wc 
are ready to give battle. I think two years will be too short a time. 

Discussing the question of approval of the Nehru Report M. Gandhi said:— Wc 
must not treat the report as something separate from independence. You are saying 
that the constitution drawn up by the Committee is a great step to political advance, 
and I say it also incoiporates independence and I say you roust incorpor^e it in 
your programme of struggle for independence. And therefore when you 
harangue upon independence, it will be your 
are to be true to this resolution of approval of the constitution, to say that you stand 
for independence in terms of this resolution. Do not consider this report as an 
excrescence to be deplored. The authors of the report whose labour you appreciate 
in this resolution have discharged their trust on behalf of those who warn 
independence and nothing less. The independence-wallahs have nothinf^ tone 
ashamed of in the Nehru Report. Yon may call these observations of mine as a 
case of special pleading. Every word of what I say comes out of the deepest recesMS 

of my heart although my brain is muddled. I, therefore, ask you to Mc^t ms 
resolutbn, but not as a consolation prise for Pandit Motilal Nehru, for he docs 
not stand in need of it after the magnificent ride over thirty-four horsea 

“I want the drops of your l%blood to mingle with mine, foe dropsy Hindu 
blood to mingle with drops of blood of the Mussalmans and Sikhs and 
that a magnificent memorial can be raised in Calcutta if you like to show what this 
nation has done in order to earn liberty.” 
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Referring to the expression the “exigencies of the political situation” M. Ganctoi 
pointed out that it was arain an interpolation from the old name, the inferiority 
complex. ‘‘Supposing the Viceroy loses his head or the Secretary of State loses his head 
and says; what, these insolent men flinging this insult against a nation and demand, 
ing Dominion Status at the point of the bayonet?” If they say this, and if they 
misread the yearnings of the Indian nation and imprison some of us, and if supposing 
on the day of the Simon Commission's official arrival in Calcutta, some Superinten- 
dent of Police in the discharge of his duties tries to do what he thinks right, then 
what are you to do ? Are we to sit still and say: ‘Yes ; we can accept Dominion 
Status.* No, weak as we are, we may summon sufficient courage to say : No more 
Dominion Status. But that does not require to be provided for in this resolution, 
and that would have been an answer to the Nehru Report. If the Simon Commission 
reads these signs aright, it will see that the country stands by the Nehru Report. 

Of course, there is no hope for the Commission to read signs aright. And I 
am not such a simpleton as to believe it. But I am also an irresisiable optimist. 
If the Hindus and Mussalmans and Sikhs determine to shed cowardice and 
say that they stand by the Nehru Report in terms of this resolution and 
march side by side towards the goal, then, I promise, Sir John Simon will take the 
cue, and say; I understand the Indian situation better than any other man. 

“But to-day” said M. Gandhi, “we have not got that atmosphere of trust and self^ 
confidence. But the key lies in the resolution which I have placed before you** 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, in supporting M. Gandhi's resolution, said ; 

“We shall wait for one year and see whether the Government accepts the com- 
promise resolution. They may not accept our resolution ; but we ^ must see we 
do not put ourselves in the wrong or put any section of Congressmen in the wrong. 
The Congress goal of independence is not suspended and propaganda lor indepen- 
pence is not suspended either. If there is acceptance by the British Government 
of the constitution, then our adoption is subject to the further safeguard of the 
exigencies of the political situation. The independence school will loyally vj^rk 
out the compromise trusting in reciprocal obligations of the other side. The 
propaganda ror independence must have as a part of it, propaganda for the Nehru 
Report" 

The speaker knew that those who were for complete independence would be 
dissatisfied with the compromise resolution. But it must not be forgotten that 
those who were for Dominion Status were not satisfied either. But if disruption 
was to be avoided, it was most advisable that a compromise must be reached. I'his 
resolution was one such, with a view to bring about harmony and weld both schools 
into one of complete national independence. He emphasised that the acceptance 
of the Nehru Constitution must be in entirety. Their programme was clear. If 
only M. Gandhi made the necessary adjustments in his programme of non-co-opera- 
tion he would be able to lead the country to success. 

Dr. Annie BESANT objected to the second clause of the resolution. It was stated 
that if the Nehru Constitution is not adopted, the Congress would organise Non-co- 
operation including non-payment of taxes. She also objected to the third clause 
where Independence was permitted to be preached in the name of the Congress. 
She complained that she had been in the meeting from nine o'clock and so 
far only one side of the case had been presented and the other side had not been 
fairly treated. She reminded them of the part which she and others took in 
the beginning of the year at the sacrifice of leisure and money in laying the 
foundation of the report as well as in popularising the recommendations. But 
there was no opportunity of making a reasoned speech in favour of that report 
in their meeting where a good deal of time had been taken up to the advocacy 
of the so-called compromise motion introducing the non-co-operation movement 
as part of the substantive resolution. It gave everything to one side and practi- 
cally nothing to the offier. 

Dr Besant's fundamental objection to the resolution was that they could not 
get Independence without altenng the creed of the Congress. The present creed 
was Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means. If they passed this resolution 
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it would (lecessitftte a change of creed and break the Congress into pieces no 
xn^er WMt they might say. She admitted that the Independence party had a 
perfect^ right to carry on propaganda. At the same time those who stood for 
Dominion Status had an equal right to do propaganda for the Nehru Report. 
But thip resolution permitted the Independence party to do propaganda in the 
name of the Congress. Independence could give them nothing more than 
what could be obtained under Dominion Status, and while Independence could 
not be got except by fighting for w'hich the Indians were not prepared 
Dominion status could be had by constitutional means. If they changed the 
Congress creed into independence, those who stood for Swaraj by peaceful means 
could not be within it. By this resolution the whole aspect was changed, 
and they were putting the country on fire, (a voice : Is it so ?) Independence, 
she said, could be got only — 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger : By non-violent pressure. 

Mrs. Besant : I don't believe in it. It was tried and it failed. 

A voice : What about Bardoli ? 

Mrs. Besant : Yes, Bardoli did not proclaim anything, but it set to work. 
Here we are proclaiming a lot. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger : Did you not suggest in the Convention that tnere 
should be a parallel form of Government £ 

Mrs. Besant : Yes. I am prepared to go on saying so. 

Refering to acceptance by the Congress of the Nehru Report being conai- 
tional on acceptance of it by Great Britain, Mrs. Besant said : Why on 
earth should the British Parliament do the work which we have to do ? You 
misunderstand the British Parliament very seriously, if you think they will do 
work when we don't do our own and we don't send a bill to Parliament. 

Mr. Kandaswami Chetti ; Ah, the cat is out of the bag. 

Mrs. Besant : You say in this resolution, that subject to the exigencies of the 
political situation you will adopt the constitution. Who is to be the Judge ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : Of course, the Congress. 

Mrs. Besant : Who is going to introduce a bill in Parliament by way of 
acceptance of the report ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : The Premier. 

Mrs. Besant : Who is going to draft your bill for it ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : There is the Attorney-General. 

Mrs. Besant : When the British Parliament has adopted your bill, the whole 
thing is done and what has the C ongress to do ? There is no need for any 
further action on its part. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Besant entirely disagreed with the idea of starting non- 
co-operation and refusal of payment of taxes. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant said she had learnt the lesson in politics that, in 
such a campaign as*, non-co-operation, it was not the leaders who suffered but 
the poor defenceless masses. People would get their lands confiscated and 
their cattle sold off by the Revenue Officer, and their peasantry would be 
'Iwfenceless. For starling non-co-operation, there must be a common grievance 
as was the case in South Africa where M. Gandhi succeeded, but in a vast 
country like India, it was difficult to organise a mass revolt. 

A voice : The common grievance is our bondage. 

Mrs. Besant retorted : Don’t think that you are being kept down by 
England. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant explained her idea of a parallel Government by 
organisation of village panchayats and concluded that if the Independence s^- 
tion wanted to carry on propaganda in the name of the Congress then the 
Dominion Status section also should have equal freedom to do propaganda 
in the name of the Congress. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : You have got it. . . 

Mrs. Besant concluded : Pandit Motilal says to me that tye have permissi^ tc 
carrji on a campaign for Dominion Status in the name of the Congress. I hav< 
nothing more to say 
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Mr. NIMBKAR pressed for the Delhi compromise resolution moved by Pandit 
JawAharlal Nehru on the ground that if the British Parliament accepted the 
Nehru Report, the Congressmen would not' work for Independence. 

Mr. Sarat BOSE stressed the same point. Supposing the British Governinent 
accepts the Nehru Report, will Congressmen be permitted to go on with their 
work to achieve the goal of Independence. (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
Motilal Nehru : Yes, yes. ) But according to this resolution if the Nehru 
Report is accepted by the British Parliament, then the Congress also accepts it 
ana your goal of Independence vanishes. (Cries of “Yes, yes" and no, no. ) 

Mr. Sarat Bose doubted if Parliament would grant Dominion Status unless 
they demand complete Independence. But this resolution introduced an atmos- 
phere of unreality and made Congressmen grope in dark. It enydoped the 
Madij^s Independence resolution by camouflage destroying the faith of the 
peop]^ in their object. 

Motion ^Carried By ii8 Votes Against 45 
At this stage. Dr. Besant was seen leaving the meeting. It was 1-30 and 
closure was successfully applied. All the amendments to the resolution hoth 
the original and the substitute, were either lost by an over-whelniing majority 
or withdrawn. Dr. Besant’s amendment, put to vote in her absence, had 
half-a-dozen supporters. j 

Before the compromise resolution was put to vote Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose made a short statement. He said that he was asked by his younger 
friends to make his position clearer. He stated that he had no desire to 
stand in the way of the older leaders and for that reason, so far as he was 
concerned, he would not vote against the resolution. Proceeding he commented 
on the resolution which was cut short by the President pointing out that no 
speech could be made.* . , , j 1 ^ 

Finally, the resolution was carried by 118 against 45 amidst Iwid applause. 

The Bengal section were cither opposed to the Iresolution or remained neutral. 
The Mahratta block voted against it, because it generally stood for Dominion 
Status.' 

Mr. S. C. Bose’s Statement. 

*Thc following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. Subhas Bose to the 
press : — . , , • 

“I had no desire to speak anything or to say anything on the new resomtion 
moved by Mahatma Gandhi at yesterday’s Subjects Committee meeting. But I 
have been pressed by several young friends to give expression to my views on the 

resolution and incidentally to give utterances to their views in so far as they are in 

consonance with mine. I wanted to have my say and actually sent in /a to 
the President but owing to the closure motion being carried I was prevented ^otn 
doing so. Later on, I attempted to make my position clear by means of a 
statement, but unfortunately I was gagged by the President. 

“I would like to make it perfectly clear at the outset that so far as I am concerned 
I do not desire to vote against the resolution or to stand in the way our older 
leaders. Nevertheless it is my duty to say exactly what we in Bengal and, 1 believe, 
the younger and progressive section in the Congress feel and think on the matter. 
In the first place I rail to understand why the resolution passed in the AU-uidia 
Congress Committee at Delhi was given the go-by by Pandit Motilal Nehru. That 
resolution represented an honourable compromise between the two schools in the 
Congress and Panditji was a party to that compromise. The younger school were 
not altogether satisfied with that resolution but they accepted it as a compromise 
in the larger interests of the country. Mahatmaji considers that resolution to be 
self-contradictory. We venture to think that if that resolution is self-contradictory, 
Mahatmaji’s new resolution is not less so. A reference to the last paragraph in the 
resolution will bear out this statement. « . . , ^ ^ ^ 

“The implication of the resolution is that if the British Governmem accept the 
constitution on or tefore the 31st December, 1929, the Congress will adopt t and 
thereby commit itself definitely to Dominion Status. This is a position to which we 
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C9n never agree. Even if Dominion Status is conceded to-day, we cannot accent 
It as a fulfilment of our National demand. We stand for “Independence" not in 
the distant future to be as our immediate objective. The cleavage between the two 
wings in the Congress is, therefore, fundamental. We in Bengal had great hopes that 
among the older leaders at least Pandit Motilal Nehru would be with the younger 
school, and take upon himself the task of leading and guiding them. But for the 
time being that expectation has not been fulfilled. But we still hope that erelong 
he will be whole-heartedly with us. * 

“Everybody realises, and our older leaders also do so, that we shall not get even 
Dominion Smtus however unanimous our demand may be, unless we are able to 
devise sanctions. The resolution in question does not mention any sanction. The 
campaign of Non-co-operation is to be organised not for the purpose of enforcing 
our demand but in the event of non-acceptance of it by the British Goirernment on 
or before the 31st December or in the event of its earlier rejection. Unless the 
campaign of Non-co-operation or some other effective sanction is resorted to at once 
it is sure, as the Sun rises in the East, that our demand even for Dominion Status 
will be rejected with contempt by the British Government. 

“Mahatmaji's moving the resolution has created an impression in certain quarters 
that he is going to take up the leadership, as he did in 1920. This has led many 
members of the All-India Congress Committee to vote for the 
resolution. No body would be more happy than myself if Mahatmaji could be 
persuaded to take the lead. I have myself begged him more than once to take up 
the leadership. When I had been to the Sabarmaty Ashram a few month ago I 
assured him that the time had come for bold lead and that the entire younger 
generation was anxiously waiting for it. From what fell from his lips in Calcutta 
the other day in reply to a straight question I put to him, I doubt if Gandhiji will 
take upon himself the task of creating the sanctions for enforcing India's National 
demand in the same manner in which he did in 1920. 

“What we feel most acutely is that at a most critical juncture in our history our 
older leaders have failed to rise to the occasion. After the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and the manner in which it was brought about, after the happenings at Lucknow 
and Cawnpore and at other places, after the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy 
we would have expected our leaders to respond to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in a fitting manner by adopting a policy, at once bold and defiant. Unfortun- 
ately, we have been presented with a resolution which does not inspire anyone, 
which makes no appeal to man’s highest emotions and aspirations. And even this 
unsatisfactory resolution our older leaders were made to agree to the greatest 
difficulty. 

“The resolution when it goes out to the world will have a damping effect 
on the souls of the younger generations and the effect of it will be that at least for 
some time to come, the Youth Congress and the Independence League will become 
more real and more living bodies. A.s the l.<iboiir 1 ’arty in England drew aw;iy 
the most active and. virile eleincnis from the Liberal Party by the adoj^tioii of a 
more progressive policy, so also will the Indian \ otith Congress and the Indepen- 
dence for India League attract the progressive minds ni the Co;ie;ress. A 
comparison between a sitting of the All -P.?rties Convention and a s't'ing of the 
Youth Congress in the same Pandal will clearly show which way the wind blows. 
It is regrettable that our older leaders do not fully realise what the younger 
generation think and feel and how rapidly they have advanced within the last 
few years. 

“Our task at the moment is quite cleir. We cannot waste our time and energy 
by quarrelling with those with whose views we may be at variance. We have to 
carry on our work according to our light and the dictates of our conscience. Even 
if the ideal of our older leaders fall short of ours, we arc prepared to co-operate 
with them whole-heartedly and work under their guidance, if their policies and 
programmes meet with our approval. Inspite of our differences in the world of 
ideal, it is still possible to have united action in the field of action if only those 
responsible for the resolution come forward with a fighting programme. Whether 
their programme of action will come up to our expectation or not, remains to be seen. 

‘*There is another point which many of us may have lost sight of. The effect 
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of this resolution will be to affect our international prestige and reputation. 
International opinion is no small asset to a nation, llie Madras Congress gave 
us an added prestige in international politics which the Calcutta Congress is going 
to destroy. I would like to know how our older leaders are going to compensate 
us for this loss. 

“The responsibility which has been cast on the youths of this country is very 
great and they have to prepare themselves for the task that lies ahead. My fiiith 
in them is unbounded and I have no doubt that if the older leaders fail to rise to 
the occasion, the younger generation will march ahead and lead the country on to 
the cherished goal of freedom.** 

FOURTH DAY— 29 Tn DECEMBER 1928 
Delegation Tickets. 

The Subjects Committee met on this day at 8-30 p. m. soon after the Congress 
which opened on this day was over. (For proceedings see ». 321 ,) Attendance was 
thin. Mahatma Gandhi was present. At the outest Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
made a statement saying that over 5600 delegates have attended the Congress. It 
appeared that the Punjab and Burma Congress Committees have issued delegates' 
tickets in somewhat lavish and generous manner. 

As far as the Punjab was concerned, in some cases two or three certificates 
have been issued in the name of one individual. It might be that if there is any 
voting in the open session of the Congress to-day Punjab and Bunna delegates 
might have no right to vote. It was stated that a considerable number of delegates' 
tickets of Burma and Punjab were going round for sale. Some Provinces like 
Bengal were proceeding on a most erroneous basis. Notwithstanding their full 
quota of delegates they were issuing tickets to ex-office delegates not included 
in that full quota. 

Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar stated that was the procedure before Gauhati. After 
the full quota was not reached it was not held legal to issue delegates* tickets to 
ex-office delegates but after Gauhati that rule had been changed. 

Pandit Motilal asked whether there was any number from the Punjab who 
could explain the matter. Mr. Parushuram, Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee 
said that the matter could be explained by Mr. Satyapal. 

Pandit Jawaharlal stated that even it was constitution to appoint delegates to 
so large number it was high time for the Congress to moaify or change the 
constitution. The full quota of delegates to 6000 was assured if the Congress 
wanted to do any serious work. As regards the case of Bengal he confessed he 
was not aware of such procedure in the Congress constitution. Mr. Pattavi Sita- 
ramaya remarked that the whole thing had been jumbled up with the result that 
tickets of gentlemen had been issued to ladies and of ladies to gentlemen, of 
Sastris to Maulanas and so on. 

Sj. Satyamurthi strongly protested against the remarks of Sj. Pattavi, and 
deprecated any such charge being made in the presence of the press. They must 
make formal complaint if there was any to make. 

Mr. Pattavi -“I also deprecate any suppression of truth.'* He said in feet in 
the morning one lady approached him with ticket in which she was called a 
Mr. and was refused admission. 

Swami Govindananda formally moved that Pandit Jawaharlal and Sj. Rangaswami 
Iyengar be appointed to go into the matter and report next morning. A member 
suggested that Sj. Rangaswami being elected from the Punjab should not investigate 
into the matter. The President formed a Committee consisting of Sjs. Ballavbhai 
Patel and Rangaswami Iyengar to go into the complaints and report on the next day. 

3. Reiolttlion on Constructive Programmer 

The President then lequested Mahatma Gandhi to move his second resolution 
which ran as follows 

“The Congress shall engage in the following activities : 

<Ti) In Legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about total 
prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks. Picketting of b'quor and drugs shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. 
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outside leg'isltitures methods suited to respective environ ment 
shall be immediately adopted to> bring about boycott of foreign cioth by 
advocating and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven 
khaddar. 

“(3) SpeciSc grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready 
shall be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was done recently 
at Bardoli. 

“(4) Members of legislatures returned on congress tickets shall give the hulk 
of their time to constructive work settled from time to time by the Congress 
Committee. 

“(5) Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisting members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

“( 6 ) Mpsures shall be taken to remove disabilities of women and they 
will be invited and encouraged to lake their due share in national upbuilding. 

‘^(7) Measures shall be taken to rid the couEUry of social abuses. 

“(8) It will be the duty of all Congressmen being Hindus to do all they can 
to reinove untouchability and help so-called untouchables in every possible way 
in their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their conditions. 

“(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up village reconstruction in addition 
to what is being done through the spinning-wheel and khaddar. 

“(10) ^ Such other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance 
nation-building in all its departments and in order to enable the Congress 
to secure co-operation in the national effort of the people engaged in different 
pursuits. 

**In order to finiitice the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme 
every Congressman with a monthly income of Rs. 100 and over, shall contri* 
bute five per cent of his monthly income provided that in special cases 
exception may be granted at the discretion of the Working Committee.' 

Mahatma Gandhi said : **1 have no desire to detain the House for many minutes 
in explaining this resolution. It is plain enough. After what I have listened 
to for the past half an hour in respect of the irregularities in the delegation 
register, 1 can only say that this resolution, providing for a constructive 
programme, can be worked out only by true Congressmen. It is only by them 
that the revival of non-co-operation and organisation of non-violence is possible. 
If you want the Nehru Report to fructify, the least you can do is to work 
out this resolution with the greatest concentration and with integrity during 
the ensuing months.” 


Mr. Satvamurti’s Amend.mknt. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment in terms of the amendment given 
notice of originally by Pandit Jawjiharlal Nehru. This included organisation 
of the people for resistance to foreign domination with a view to devise 
sanctions to enforce the nation's will and secondly to prcjiare the coimtry fox- 
civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes. It authorised the All-India 
Congress Committee to fix the date and place where such non-paymont may 
begin or convene a special session of the Congress for the purpose. It laid 
special emphasis on organisation of the peasantry and workers on the basis 
of an economic programme, and finally it suggested the levy of a certain 
percentage of income of every Congressman getting over Rs 100. 

Mr. Satyamurti admitted that this amendment differed very little from the 
resolution of M. Gandhi, but pointed out the additions which he thought were 
very necessary in order to enable the country to carry out the programme 
towards complete independence. M. Gandhi was good enough to mention that 
if his programme was adopted the Nehru Committee Report would fructify ; 
but he did not say anything about IndeiJendence, whereas the compromise 
resolution of M. Gandhi entailed reciprocal obligations. However, whether the 
Nehru Constitution was accepted by the Government or not, the goal of the 
Congress remained tlie same, namely, independence. It was to enable the 
country to progress towards that, that the speaker wanted additions to the 

7 
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programme outlined by Gandhi. He emphasised that the peasantry and 
workers should be harnessed in the fight for freedom. 

Dr. Besant Explains Her Attitude. 

Dr. Annie Besant made it clear that her opposition to any prep^^ration 
for civil disobedience or non-payment of taxes should be taken for granted. 
She did not want to expiain her views every time these subjects were brought 
forward. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that he could not support Mr. Satyamurti’s amend- 
ment although it was part of his original motion, because the first part of his 
original motion had not been adopted by the House and a different one was 
now before them. He was however pleased that a 5 percent contribution was 
to be levied on the monthly incomes of all Congressmen getting over Rs. 100. 

Dr. Pattabhi : That is really socialism. 

Pandit Jawaharlal : Socialism is bigger than that. (Laughter.) 

A voice : It is at any rate on the way to Socialism. 

Pandit Jawaharlal : But my only fear is : How are we to enforce this 
particular ratio ? There may be a great deal of hypocrisy and suppression 
of truth, and it may be that the number of members in the Congress roll 
might dwindle. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya opposed Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment as he did 
not want to add to the enibarasstnents of Gandhiji by introducing the 
complication of boycott of British goods to which Gandhiji wsls bitterly 
opposed. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri thought that five per cent subscription could be equitably 
levied on those getting Rs. 200 and above and not less. 

Another delegate suggested the levying of a flat rate of one rupee on every 
Congressman. 

Mr. Joglekar remarked : Is this a bourgeois suggestion ? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant thought that one per cent of every Congress- 
man’s income would be enough ; for five per cent was too heavy and might 
not be paid. He added that, even members of Councils who got travelling allowances 
did not pay subscription to their party. 

Rule Regarding Khaddar Wearing. 

Mr. Thangdi of Poona rose to explain his views. 

Mr. Doyalji of Surat said that Mr. Thangdi was not in khaddar and 
therefore had no right to participate in these proceedings. Indeed he had 
known of several cases of members of the Subjects Committee who did not 
put on hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar, and yet prided themselves of 
that. 

Pandit Motilal disallowed Mr. Thangdi. 

M. Gandhi's Reply To The Debate. 

Replying to the debate on the amendments the Mahatma spoke with much 
feeling. He said : 

“There are one or two things which can be taken over from Mr, Satya- 
murti's amendment which w^as originally moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and embodied in my resolution." Here Gandhi glanced through the amend- 
ment and said : “I am sorry I thought I could take one or two items, but 
I have run my eyes through all the clauses in the amendment and I find 
nothing which I can accept." 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : What about the National volunteers ? 

M. Gandhi : “A National Volunteers Corps there is already in the country, 
and I have made a proposal for the effective use of them if they are willing 
to come forward. As regards the suggestion about the peasantry and workers, 

I may say that if I had not been engaged in anything else I have been at 
least engaged in organising the pe<isantry. I do not know if to-day in this 
assembly there is any one person who claims greater - knowledge of the act 
of organising tlie peasantry than myself. It is self-praise, I know, but stating 
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it is not a matter for self-praise but one of fact Peibaps, you will accept 
it from me. Therefore I am not inclined to take over this clause, because its 
roost efifective part is already in the original resolution. 

There is certainly one thing which I should like to clear up. That is the 
item which compels every Congressman with an income of Rs. loo and over 
to contribute 5 pcr cent to the Congress Fund for propaganda. I have not 
anticipated that this provision should be there for all time. What I have 
anticipated and what I want to make clear is, that this really is a programme 
for one year. It will put the Congress workers and the nation to the test as to 
what they may be capable of doing. If the nation can honestly work that 
programme out then the fear that Dr. Besant has about non-violent non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience will be found to be totally dispelled. There 
would be no‘ occasion for any such drastic step or direct action, supposing 
there is an atmosphere of sterling discipline and organisation. Dr. Besant will 
say : “Yes” even as she had no fear of civil disobedience or suspension of 
payment of taxes in Bardoli, because the people there had had a felt grievance, 
and therefore they could act as one man. But here the people have nothing 
like a felt grievance. They have not got the longing or yearning for Swaraj. 
If they had, we would not find the gross, I was going to say, the very gross 
irregularities that have now been reported to the Subjects Committee to-night 
in the registration of delegates. I am however glad really that these irregu- 
larities have been reported. 

I am hoping that the Committee appointed will discharge its duty properly 
and investigate every point. I know how simple and easy it is to detect 
these irregularities, because the register is there and, if any Congress 
Committee wants to cover an irregularity by its rules, those rules have to be 
produced. 

There is a clause in the Congress constitution that all rules made by a 

Provincial Committee ought to be submitted to the A. I. C. C. and be 

subject to its vote. I know that procedure has not been followed since the 
inauguration of the constitution except in stray instances. I know in what a 
lax manner the provisions in the constitution in this matter have been 
complied with. It is a tale of woe which I need not worry you with at the 
present moment. 

The percentage of income in my resolution is really the acid test of the 
sincerity of congressmen. If they are really sincere about this programme, and 
if they are sincere about getting the Nehru Scheme accepted by the 

British Parliament or on failure of acceptance they are going to 

work out independence, they must be prepared to pay five per cent 
of income. Independence does not come simply by shouting on the house top, 
but by working for it. We cannot get independence, if we are chary of giving 
five per mensem. I have deliberately excluded Rs. 100 and less, because there is 
no use compelling those who cannot afford to pay. The others if they want 
to honestly w^ork out the programme will pay. If the proper atmosphere is not 

created, this contribution will not be forthcoming except from solitary Congress- 
men. I know there is that danger. Unless we incorporate some provisions in 
order to work Congress machinery effectively, we are not going to make any 
headway altogether. 

In spite of knowing all these dangers, I take my courage in my hands, 
and say “No.” As you all know, I an irrepressible optimist. It is really for 
you to accept this* resolution. You may remove this or any other clause. 
I am not particular about it at all, seeinjj the atmosphere around me during 
the past eighteen hours. But I do not withdraw the resolution. It is for you 
to accept it if you mean to carry it out, both in spirit and letter. 

Mr. Joglekar’s Amendment 

Mr. Joglekar stood up to move an amendment. 

Mr. Doyalji doubted if Mr. Joglekar had Khaddar dress on, and demanded expert 
examination. 
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Mr. Jogldcar explained : According to my knowledge I am clad in khaddar ; 
but I am not a weaving or cloth expert 

Pundit Motilal to Mr. Joglekar: Do you believe it to be handspun and hand 
woven khaddar? 

M.r Joglekar: Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Joglekar's amendment ;was intended to tone up the resolution, but it 
was lost. 

M, Gandhi's resolution was then put and carried by a large majority while 
Mr, Satyamurthi's was lost. 


Pandit Motilal*s Statement 

Before adjourning the proceedings Pandit Motilal made a state 
ment in reference to the statement published over the signature of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose relating to the proceedings held yesterday. He said : — 

“ I should have preferred to make my statement in the presence of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, but I find not only he, but as far as I can see, no 
member of the Subjects Committee from Bengal is present at this meeting. It 
therefore becomes necessary to make my statement, so that it may not be taken 
that I accept his statement as published. That statement covers two points. 
The first is a charge personally against me, as Chairman of this meeting, that 
^ R^g^ged him. The second is about the merits of the resolution of Gandhiji*s 
and some other matters connected therewith. So far as the merits of the resolu- 
tion are concerned, that resolution has been adopted by you, and it will be l^fore 
the Congress to-morrow. Whatever may be said for and against it, it will be 
before the Congress and I, as Chairman of the Subjects Committee, have nothing 
to do with it. It may be that I also favour that resolution. But I have nothing 
to do with the discussion that will follow or whether it is accepted or not. 

“As regards the charge that I gagged him, I specially want to lay stress on the 
fact that you all remember that, when closure was adopted on Gandhiji's 
resolution, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose asked my permission to make personal state- 
ment. I allowed him to do so. Indeed, I readily granted him permission. In the 
course of his statement, he began to deal with the merits of the resolution and 
criticise the resolution. I would have allowed him to go on if I was left to myself ; 
but three members from different sides of the House objected, and asked if it was 
permissible after the closure motion by a speech as Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
doing. Being called upon to give a ruling on the point, T gave a ruling as I conceived 
it to be correct 

“It may be if no objection is taken a President generally allows the greatest 
latitude to the speakers. But in this case there were members objecting from three 
corners, and there was no alternative on my part, but to call Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose to order. I simply said to Mr. Bose : ‘ You must confine your remarks to the 
personal statement you are going to make.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, do you think that was gagging ? (cries of “ no, no.”) (A voice : 

“ Yes, it was gagging.”) If Mr. Subhas Bose had said anything in continuation 
of the personal statement, he would have been perfectly within his rights I make 
this statement because it is necessary at the commencement of the open Congress 
session, that there should be no misunderstanding. 

“Discussion on the resolution will begin to-morrow. I do not want that the dele- 
plates assembled in the Congress should proceed to business with preconceived pre- 
judice against their President, that he is a person who is in the habit of gagging.” 

Mr. Shivaprasad GUPTA asked that when the five percent levy would come 
into force, on what income the levy would be made and whether it would be on the 
previous yeat’s income as in the ease of income-tax or on the current year’s income. 
If it was to come into force immediately, then he wanted to give notice of his 
resignation from the Congress, because he honestly could not pay five per cent on 
his income. 

Pandit Motilal said that the details would be decided by the Working Committee. 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Statement 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar took this opportunity of making a statement. He said : 

** There has been some misunderstanding as if the compromise that I entered 
into yesterday, was done without consultation of leading friends both in Bengal and 
other c^jnps. Let me assure you that there need be no misgiving in this matter. 
I have consulted such of those as I could get at. Before I agreed to compromise 
I consulted Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Sarat Bose, 
Mr. Kiran Sankar l^i and others. I am not going to tell you the result of their 
view, but undoubtedly consultations there were, and the general impression enabled 
me to decide it in the way in which I decided it. I take the fullest resi^nsibility 
of it. (Hear, hear). Let there be no misunderstanding. I repeat that I did consult 
the leading members of the group to which I have the honour to belong” 


FIFTH DAY^O DECEMBER 1928, 

The Subjects Committee which was advertised to meet at 7 p. m. on this day did 
not assemble till one hour later. 

Dr. Annie Besant was the only prominent person sealed on the dais at the 
appointed time. The delay was due to negotiations that were still proceeding among 
the leaders outside on M. Gandhi’s resolution adopted by the Subjects Committee and 
which was sought to be revised in order to remove any vestige of suggestion that 
it was an indirect representation to the Simon Commission. Lobbies were buzzing 
with remarks relative to the attitude and strength of the different sections m 
Congressmen. It was however clear that die Bengal delegates were determined 
on at least recording their opinion for independence. This was announced oy 
circulation of an amendment by Mr. Subash Chander Bose dissociating himself 
and his supporters from the Dominion Status form of constitution. At the same 
time it was learnt that he might not openly divide the house. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru announced in so many words that re-opening of Oandhiji s 
resolution would only be done the next day. This announcement also meant that 
the session will be prolonged by one day. At the same time it gave time 
to the Congress Leaders to come to a settlement on the mam 
said Motilal, had altered bis silence hours, so as to suit his participation in the 

dismsion^thc agenda which had got clogged, together with the 

amendments were taken in. 

4. Relations with Foreign Nations. 

On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the meeting ‘~„rfls‘who 

Congress Committee to develop contact with other countries and woples who 
also suffered under Imperialism and open a foreign f oj 
Pandit Jawaharlal mentioned in support of the resolution several te g 

greetings received and read out in the open Congress. tn ciunnort 

On the same grounds Mr. Satyamurti appealed to of airerSies 

his resolution (complementary to the previous one) for the s 

to promote trade, cultural and political relations b«ween 
countries, especially at Kabul, Nanking, Teheran, Moscow, Tokyo, New YorK, 
Washington, Berlin, Paris and London. , , ersasoirincr from his 

It was however opposed by Pandit Jawaharlal useless to 

own experience described it as an unpractical ^ .v^t would mean 

start these agencies without having our own men orogiamme 

hea^ expense of money which [was more urgently required fo p g 

’^‘pSnto J^Slkl Nehru explained the diffic^ties of earning <xit the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew it remarking : What else can I 

5. War danger. 

The recommendations of the U. P. Provindal ^r'Sb“ng'*^‘'b^ 

the Madras Congress resolution regarding War , , Pandit Jawaharlal 

exploited by England in her imperialistic aims, was moved by Pandit jawanar 

Nehru and *carrira. 
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An amendment by Mr. Nimbkar proposing complete non-co-operation with 
the Government to paralyse the military machine was not pressed. 

Doctor Besant speaking on this resolution sympathised with Mr. Satyamurti*s 

P revious resolution for cultural and commercial contact with other countries. 

ler only reason for not supporting the resolution openly was that she could 
not be in the Congress to morrow. 

A voice : Why would you not be in the Congress. 

Mrs. Besant : I shall give my reasons when I think it right. 

6. Pan-Aiialic Federation. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s resolution directing the Working Committee to correspond 
with the leaders and respresentatives of other Asiatic nations and to take other 
steps to summon the next session of the Pan- Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India was 
carried amidst applause after an observation from the Chair to the effect that 
the proposition put in the resolution was impracticable and he wanted to guard 
the Congress from passing any resolutionsj on which no action could be taken. 

7. The Chinese Struggle. 

Mr. Tayabullah moved a resolution covey ing the warmest greetings and 
heartiest congratulations to China on having attained full and complete freedom 
and nationhe^ and having ended the era of foreign domination. 

Pandit Jawaharlal opposing said that there was really no freedom for the people 
in China. The fact of the matter waslthat a few military governors had shot 
clown thousands of people with the help of money received from various imperia- 
li^st powers and with the help of these imperialist powers they were in power in 
China :now. The present Government was indeed hobnobbing with British 
officials which in itself was a suspicious factor. As Madam Sun Yat 
Sen had put it, in her message to-day, there were forces of counter-revolu- 
tion at work, and she herself was practically in exile. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya said that such shootings and disturbances as were 
mentioned by Pandit Jawaharlal, were inevitable in every revolution. Their 
message of congratulation was really to express their appreciation of the fact 
that China had at last been able to establish a centralised Government without 
allowing the provinces to be subject to centrifugal forces. 

Mr. Sukumar Chatterjee, who had returned from China in 1924, said that all 
British industrialists and bankers in China were beit^ backed by Japan, and 
were doing underhand work against Chinese Nationalists. The latest news 
he had received by post about two months ago, but he was not prepared 
to vouch for its correctness. The envelope in which it was received was 
opened, as indeed was all his foreign correspondence. According to this 
mes^ge, the situation was that the party in power were forging military 
discipline, and had actually to shoot down some people, but were not siding 
with the British and had cut off all connection with the British. 

Another delegate who claimed to have returned from China inore recently 
than the previous speaker, questioned the correctness of the picture drawn 
by that shaker. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that the contradiction and assertions did not change 
the fundamental fact that China was free from foreign domination, and 
especially British Imperialism. **We, as a nation, may have internal quarrels, 
but the moment the Union Jack is removed, other countries will congratulate us.’* 

The resolution was carried amidst applause. 

8. Stiffening of Simon Boycott. 

The question ot organising boycott of the Simon Commission during its 
next visit to Madras, came in for consideration on the motion of Mr. Bulusu 
Sambamurti and the conduct of the Boycott Committee and the leaders thereof 
was made the subject of adverse comments. The motion was to add the 
following clause to the resolution moved by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru at the 
instance of the U. P. Congress Committee ; — 

“This Congress . appeals to the people to make the boycott complete and 
effective in the provinces which the Simon Commission may visit hereafter by 
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organising, amongst other things, hartals and demonstrations, and calls upon 
them to disobey all orders of the Government prohibiting such activities.*’ 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution was in these terms : — 

“This Congress congratulates the people of the country on the success of 
the boycott of the Statutory Commission, and, in particular, the people of 
Lahore and Lucknow who despite the savage and brutal attacks of the police 
maintained discipline and peacefully continued their boycott demonstrations and 
thus triumphed over official lawlessness and brutality. 

“The Congress has noted however that some people have deliberately violated 
the nation’s resolve to boycott the Commission, and have in defiance of 
the nation’s will, co-operated with the Simon Commission and taken a leading 
prt in welcoming it. In view of this un-national conduct of some people and 
in view of the part taken by some officials, British and Indian, in the brutal 
assaults by the police on national workers, this Congress advises the people 
to refrain as far as possible from having any social dealings with any such 
person who assaults national workers or who takes a leading part in co-operating 
with the Commission. 

“In particular, the Congress advises that such persons should not be invited 
to social functions and no function given by them or in their honour should 
be attended.” 


In moving his amendment, Mr. Sambamurtt said that it was necessary that 
this new clause must be there, especially after their experience of what happened 
in Madras during the visit of the Simon Commission to that city on the last 
occasion. The two Provincial Congress Committees, Tamil and Andhra, differed 
with regard to the action to be taken when prohibitory orders were passed not 
only on 25 selected members but on the people of the whole city against 
addressing meetings, circulating pamphlets and doing anything to organise 
demonstrations. While the Tamil Nadu Committee was against civil disobedience, 
the Andhra Committee was willing to disobey and a situation was created in 
consequence of which the Working Committee had to be approached and they 
had to give the direction that prohibitory orders need not be disobeyed, which 
direction created a very grave situation in Madras and lowered the prestige of 
the Congress in Madras. “I want the House to give a specified 1 ad in the 
matter, and say that prohibitory orders if issued should be disobeyed. Already 
the Government of Madras contemplated upon issuing prohibitory orders next 
time also, and it is well that this clause is passed, so that we may on our 
return to Madras organise effective and complete boycott.” 

Swami Govindanand seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Jawaharlal pointed out that this House should not force any decision 
on the provinces, and these should be left to decide for themselves, because 
they were the best judges of the local conditions. He expressed his assent to 
the first part of the amendment. 


Dr. Pattabi Sitaramayya regretted that Mr. Jawaharlal had not appreciated 
Mr. Sambamurti’s point. Madras was not homogeneous. It had two languages, 
and was under the jurisdiction of the Tamil Nadu and Andhra Committees. 
Mr. Sambamurti had already described the conflict of opinion which had arisen 
last February between these two committees. When tl^ matter was referred 
to the Working Committee, the cryptic answer came Don t disobey. Were 
they going to repeat history during the next February ? Either they or the 
Working Committee must face the music. 

There was an interruption, and Mr. Samtomurti said that the Congress 
must give a clear lead because this matter is of national importance. 

Mr. Hameed Khan stated that the fault of not^ disobeying was not with the 
Tamil Committee. It was the Working Committee’s decision that stood in then 
way. If Andhra was more anxious to disobey than Tamil, nobody prevented them 
from doing so. • . . 

Mr, Govindachari wanted Mr. Hameed Khan to picture “ ^ 

happened in Mr. Satyamurthi’s house. He would 

was unanimous for disobeying, Tamil Nadu was unanimous the other way. 
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A conflict then arose and the Working Committee had to be addressed. A lead 
therefore was necessary from the Congress. 

Mr. Harisarvottama Rao pressed for die acceptance of the amendment on the 
ground that hartals and demonstrations were serious items of work. When, on behalf 
of the Congress, they once declared a hartal, they must go forward with it, tike the 
shot if given and not merely keep indoors at the dictation of the Police Commissioner. 
Leaders must be prepared to take risks. 

Mr. S. Sa^murti characterised the speech of the previous speaker as a veiled 
attack on him, though Mr. Rao had not the courage to mention names. 
The Question of disobedience of prohibitory orders came up for discussion not 
only oecause these were served on individuals, but on the whole population. 
As a matter of foct, several friends, including the speaker, signed a proclamation 
and proposed to issue it when Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti, the titular leader 
of the Congress Party in the Madras Council and an Andhra member of the 
A. I. C. C , came to his house and begged of him not to issue the manifesto, stating 
that he was not prepared to go to jail and that his trade would be affected. Other 
members of the Boycott Committee also came. Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Mr. R. 
Chinnaswami and Mr C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. 

There were interruptions and the President asked the speaker not to refer to 
personalities. 

Mr. Satyamurti proceeding said that he was prepared to disobey the prohibitory 
order and there was no doubt about it, if the Congress passed the resolution, he 
would loyally and faithfully carry it out if he was in Madras at the time. (Laughter,) 
He was not responsible for the fiasco, and it was correct that he kept himself 
indoors. As to instructions from the Police Commissioner, it was an unfounded 
charge. He led the procession from Mount Road to the Beach under a shower of 
stones, and his life was in danger for the next fifteen days. If they passed the 
amendment they would find he would be foremost in obeying it. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed said that it would be difficult to conduct a peaceful hartal 
in Madras, as there were two parties. It was not wise that a general direction should 
be given to disobey orders. Disobedience depended on the circumstances wliich 
prevailed at the time. The province concerned must be left to itself to decide in 
such matters. 

Amendment Carried. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried 35 against, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Mr. Satyamurti and a few other Tamil members remaining neutral, while many 
Andhra members voted for it. 

A second count was taken with the result that 44 voted for and 43 against, 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was neutral this time also, while Mr. Satyamurti and the 
rest of the Tamil group, excepting Mr. S. Ganesan, voted against it. 

9. Modernisation of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed (Madras) made an unsuccessful attempt to record a resolution 
of congratulation to the King of Afghanistan on his attempts to modernise 
Afghanistan. One of -the opposition speakers was Mr. Sri Prakasha who said that 
King Amanullah did not deserve the congratulations of India, if he shot down people 
to compel them to wear hats and shave off their beards. 

10. Independence Ideal 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted by a resolution to reiterate the Madras Congress resolu- 
tion that the immediate goal of the people is complete national Independence, 
and that there can be no true freedom until the British connection is severed. 

Pandit Motilal pointed out that it was blocked by the amendment of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose on the agenda. 

II. Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

The recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee for pro- 
paganda for boycott of all foreign cloth and British goods was carried. 
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12. Protest Against Pubuc Safety Bill 

n support for his resolution protesting against the 

Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes Bill as a reactionary attempt to restrict 
the groyrth of organised labour movement and as an unjustifiable infringement 
upon the people. ^ 

13. Nabha Ruler's Deportation 


A resolution by Sirdar Sardul Singh, opining that the internment of the Maharaja 
Of Nabha under Regulation 1818 was unjust, unconstitutional and vindictive, was 
pasred after two or three delegates expressing uncomplimentary remarks against 
Indian Princes as a whole. A gentleman from Kerala remarked that if there was 
an3rthing for which they should be grateful to the British Government, it was in 
respect of their attitute to Indian Princes. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that if he had the power he would confiscate the properties 
of all these rulers. 

Mr. Syamsunder Chakrabarti said after a perusal of the literature regarding 
the persecution of the Maharaja, that he was an example for other princes to fellow 
in the matter of independent views, for which he suffered. 

The resolution was carried after certain modifications. 


14. Death of Bengali Prisoners in Jail 
Mr. Sen Gupta’s resolution expressing sympathy with the families of five Bengalees 
who died recently in prison was carried. The resolution stated that they died 
purely as the result of incarceration. 

Oriva Delegates' Walk-out 


Mr. Biswanath Das then made a statement on behalf of the Oriya-speaking people. 
He said that formation of Oriya as a separate province was dear to them, and had 
been recognised since 1924 by the Congress. In order to embody this demand of 
theirs in the All-Parties* Conference draft constitution, Pandit Nilkantha Das 
was deputed to make a representation on this behalf at the Lucknow All-Parties* 
Conference, but the finding of the All-Parties' Conference, so far as Oriya was 
concerned, was not satisfactory. Mr. Patnaik therefore had given notice of an 
amendment to the resolution of Gandhiji which was withdrawn on a specific 
assurance by Pandit Motilal that he would be given permission to move this 
question as a separate resolution. Now as that permission had not been given, he 
wished to record a protest. Immediately, Mr. Biswanath Das, accompanied by 
half-a-dozen Oriyas withdrew from the meeting. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das wanted to make a statement, when Pandit Motilal Nehru re- 
marked : “ No permission after threat.” Pandit Nilkantha Das also withdrew. 

15. Anti-Imperiausm Conference 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's resolution for sending a representative to represent 
the Congress at the Second World Congress of the League against Imperialism was 
carried. 

16. The Bardoli Struggle 


Mr. Vallabhai Patel was congratulated on the success of the Bardoli campaign. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru objected to the title of Sardar being conferred and 
similar titles being created and lavished upon people. 

Swami Kumaranand regarded that the Bardoli campaign was a failure rather 


than a success. _ 

17. Boycott Of Govt. Functions 

Finally, the Subjects Committee adopted the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
made on behalf of the U. P. Congress Committee opining that it is contrary to the 
spirit of the National struggle for freedom for Congressmen to participate in fuMtions 
mmnt to consolidate foreign rule and do honour to alien rulers and their ofiicials. 
It therefore instructs the people in general and Congressmen in rarticuiar to 

abstain from attending Government levees, durbars and all other official and semi- 
official functions held by the Government officials or in their honour. ^ 

This" diipo^ of the Subjects Committee’s work so far as resolutions in die 
agenda were concerned after which it adjourned. 
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SIXTH LAY^lat JANUABY 1929. 

The Conp^ess Subjects Committee met on this day at 1-30 p.m., Pandit Motilal 
Nehru presiding. The delay of an hour was due to the fact that the members 
were delayed at the All Parties Convention which concluded its deliberation at 
1-15 p.m. 

The Congress was invited next year to Bombay, Poona and Lahore and by a 
majority of votes it was decided to hold the Congress next year at Lahore. 

Reduction of Delegates 

There were foui proposals for the reduction of the number of delegates to 500^ 
1000, 1500 and 3000 from 6000, the present number. All motions were lost 

Pt Jawaharlal who moved for 1500 said that if they wanted to convert the Congress 
into a deliberative and business like body they could not but reduce the number. 
A special sub-committee had also strongly recommended reduction. He referred 
to the corruption prevailing in the election of delegates. 

Mr. Satyamurthi opposing any curtailment said: **This was a Mussolini idea. 
Delegates were messengers of the Confess and met once a year to deliberate.** He 
suggested strict rules and better supervision etc. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said ; “6000 was too great and 1000 too small a number.** 
He proposed 3000 out in view of the opposition did not press the matter. 

At this stage the President making a statement said that he was glad to say that 
the friends of Utkal had come back yesterday. Misunderstandings were likely to 
occur in the vast gathering and the task of the President was difficult. He hoped 
that the friends of Utkal would forget the incident. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das appreciated the Pandit’s explanation and said that they were 
bound by the mandate to place before them the Oriya point of view and hoped 
that their grievances would receive due consideration. 

Delegation Fee increased 

The House then accepted the motion of the U. P. P. C. C. for increasing the dele* 
gates’ fet from Re. i to 5. Pandit Jawaharlal on behalf of the U. P. P. C. C. moved 
ttiat the surplus in the hands of the Reception Committee after the Congress session 
be divided annually between the All-India Congress Committee and the Congress 
Committee of the province in which the Congress was held and half of the amount 
going to the All-India Congress Committee should be added to the permanent ffind 
of the Congress. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose appealing to Pt. Jawaharlal said that they wr.nted 
the money to remain in the provinces where important Congress work would have 
to be done. 

Pt. Jawaharlal said that when they wanted to send ambassadors and national 
delegations to foreign countries and establish a central research association they must 
have funds. He was prepared, however, to exclude Bengal. Thus, the amended 
motion was carried. 

Irregularities In The Election Of Delegates 

The Subjects Committee next adopted the resolution for the deletion of the clause 
in the constitution which stood in the way of the Congress interfering in matters of 
Indian States. 

The Committee also adopted a motion proposed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nenru 
that no changes should be made in the list of delegates within seven days of the 
Congress in any circumstances. The motion arose from comments made by 
Mahatma Gandhi on irregularities connected with the election of delegates and the 
report of the Sub-Committee which examined the reported irregularities. 

Permanent Congress 

Mr. Srinivass Iyengar here took the chair. Discussion then took place on Uie 
motion that a permanent Congress Office should be located in Allahabad. 

Mr. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that Calcutta should be the seat of a 
permanent Congress Office. On appeal by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar the motion relating 
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to the location of a permanent Congress Office was treated as withdrawn and it was 
agreed that the Congress Office in the coming year should be at Allahabad. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram moved for change in the constitution making it 
necessary for delegates to have residential qualifications. 

Swaini Govindanand moved an amendment for debarring provinces which dare 
not pay after the holding of the Congress session. 

Fandit Jawaharlal also pressed certain changes in the constitution in regard to 
the submission of the list of delegates to the Congress Secretary by the provinces. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealed to the movers of all amendments to withdraw their 
notices as it was desirable that the changes should be made in the constitution only 
after they had been fully examined. He suggested that those proposals should be 
examined by the Working Committee and brought up before the next session of 
the Congress giving the country a full opportunity 10 consider implications of the 
proposed changes. The suggestion was agreed to. 

Detention policy condemned. 


The committee next agreed to the resolutions condemning continued detention 
of some of the patriots in the Punjab, Bengal etc., without trial, detention of mar- 
tial law prisoners and also condemning numerous arrests, reported tortures of 
prisoners etc., in the Punjab in connection with the Saunders murder. 

Mr. N imbkar proposed that a resolution should be passed condemning the 
shooting of labourers at Lillooah, Bombay, Madras etc. As notice had not been 
given of the resolution Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar suggested that the motion be brought 
before the All-India Congress Committee. 

Mr. Satyamurthi next moved the resolution urging the Indian Princes to 
establish full responsible Government in their States if they desired to participate 

in the Indian Commonwealth. 

Mr. Monilal Kothari moved an amendment which while similar in intention 
enumerated the need for the acceptance by the Princes of the freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech and representation through legislatures. 

Mr. Kothari’s amendment was pressed to a division and earned by 30 to 27 votes. 
Mr. G. S. Gupta, Swarajist Leader in the Central Provinces Council, moved for 
the deletion of the clause of the Madras Congress resolution on the boycott of 
the Simon Commission restricting the attendance of the unofficial members of the 

legislature. . xir 1 • 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that the resolution was redundant as the Working 
Committee and the All-India Congiess Committee had already suspended that part of 
the Madras resolution. . , , t j-.. 

Other resolutions pending before the Congress were referred to the All-lndia 
Congress Committee by a majority of votes, Pandit Jawaharlal protesting against 

that procedure. , 

The Subjects-Committee also agreed to authorise the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to cl.ct office-bearers for the next year. 


At tbit stage the Subjects Committee came to a close. The first meeting of the 
All-InaU Congrew Committee we* held on the next morning, the 2na Janiurr 1929. 
at Deahbandhunagar in the A. I. C. C. pandal. Pandit Motilal preiiding. 


The Calcutta A. I. C. C. MeeUng. 

Malaviya, Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta, Jairamdas Daulatram, BalUvbhai 1 atei ana aj 

Ra^dra^Prasad^ on the agenda was the consideration of the subscription t^*^^ 

I. C. C. as is provided in the Article IX of tlie j„g_, pt jawaharlal put 

in the open Congress and in accordance with ‘^fttees to pay to 

forward k definite resolution asking the Provincial Congress Committees 
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the A. I. C. C. 10 per cent of their collections with the minimum of rupees one 
hundred. Discussion then followed on the matter and Sj. Satyamurthi suggested the 
word ‘‘subscription’* instead of “collection”. 

Sj. Kiran Sankar Ray suggested that the AlMndia leaders should also collect some 
money and with regard to the subscription, he thought that the amount of subscription 
shoula be fixed, major provinces paying more. 

The House then accepted the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi that the question 
should be left to „ the honour of the provinces and proposed tliat the Provincial 
Congress Committees should decide the amount and pay it before the end of 
February. 

A panel for deciding the election dispute was then nominated and the year’s 
list was accepted with only one change. 

Election of Working ComxMittee. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger proposed the following : (General Secretaries) Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Ansari ; (Treasurers) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Siva 
Prasad Gupta ; (Members) Mahatma Gandhi, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti, Mrs. Sarojini Devi, Sardar Sardul 
Singh and Mr. Sen Gupta. 

The mention of Dr. Ansari’s name as Secretary evoked enthusiastic cheering. 
Mr. Hameed Khan (Madras) doubted if it would not be considered infra dig for 
Dr. Ansari to accept the Secretaryship after having served the office of President 
only last year. 

Dr. Ansari was heard to say “ nothing of the kind” and Mr. Srinivasa lyenger 
reminded the House of the precedent of Pandit Motilal accepting the Secretaryship 
after the Amritsar Congress. The position of the General Secretary was no less 
important than that of the President of the Congress. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed suggested the name of Maulana Mohamed Ali who combined 
in himself the role of a leader and one representing the opinion of his community 
as a whole. Mr. Basheer Ahmed did not however press his suggestion. 

Mr, ^nivasa lyergar said that his list must be viewed as a block list and was 
the result of consultations with as many members as possible. It commanded the 
largest support and was in the nature of a coalition representing all schools of 
of Siought in the Congress and gave effect to the view that the Independence School 
should have sufficient representation. 

Dr. Bidhan Roy : How many schools do you recognise ? 

Mr. Iyengar : A committee of five office-bearers and ten members cannot repre- 
sent all schools. What has been the custom is to give representation to different 
groups as far as possible. Pandit Jawaharlal, Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Sambamurti 
and myself represent the Independence School. 

A voice : What about your resignation ? 

Mr. Iyengar : My resignation has been withdrawn at the unanimous request of 
the League. 

Continuing, Mr. Iyengar appealed for the unanimous acceptance of the list which 
he said bad received the assent of both Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and it was very important that representatives of both schools should be 
there to work out the programme proposed by Mahatmaji as a compromise and 
passed by the Congress almost unanimously. 

The President commended the names cn bloc for the approval of the House 
and said that it was very important that in the selection of names from hostile camps 
all possible friction must be avoided. 

A member : It is there already. 

The President : No. 

Another member : That is the beauty of the programme Mahatmaji has put 
forward* 

The proposition was put to the vote and carried. Ft. Jawaharlal then moved for 
the acceptance of the audited accounts which were adopted after which the 
Committee adjourned ‘Sine die.* 



Tiic Indian Statutory Commission 

By far the most exciting event of the year 1928 was the announcement maac 
on the 8th November 1927 of the composition of the Statutory Commission under 
the Reforms Act. Up to the date of the announcement proposals and suggestions 
had been based largely on the assumption that the Commission would be of mixed 
composition. The departure from tradition and practice in this respect took 
the country by surprise, and was met with unyielding ooposition from all sides. 
(See Register 1927 Vol. II) 

A widespread call for boycott went round. Politicians of all classes rushed 
headlong into one canip, and before many^ days had passed, almost every responsible 
leader and many public bodies had committed themselves to an adamantine opposi- 
tion to the Commission and a complete boycott of all its proceedings. 

It will be remembered that among the resolutions passed at the session of the 
All India National Congress in Madras in December 1927 was one urging a nation- 
wide hartal, that is, the closing of shops and general abstention from business, on the 
day when the Commission landed. A large number of other organisations, such as 
the National Federation, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, also passed 
resolutions to the same effect. The Legislative Assembly and some Provincial 
Councils also joined in the boycott and refused to co-operate with the Commission, 
though subsequently all of them, excepting the C. P. Council, declared for co-operation 
largely with the help of official and nominated members. The elected 
meml^rs of the Councils, however, almost solidly stood for boycott. The only 
parties and organisations in India which offered to co-operate did so because 
they sought some sectional gain by betraying the national cause. There 
was a minority of Moslems who were thinking of communal rather than national 
interests; a section of denationalised Christians who thought that Christianity 
and British Civilisation were synonomous ; an unrepresentative group from the 
depressed classes, among some of whom, unfortunately, subiection to Brahmin 
India had bred servility to the British India. 

On the 15th January 1928 the Working Committee of the Congress, in co-operation 
with other organisations, held a All-Party Conference at Benares which declared 
a hartal for February 3rd, the day the Commission was to land in Bombay. 
The following is the authentic version of the proceedings of the conference : — 

The All Parliet Boycott Conference 

“At the invitation of Dr. Ansari, Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee 
a conference of the representatives of the various political parties was held in Benares 
on Jan. 15th at 2 p. m. Among those present were Dr. Ansari, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bsdiadur Sapru, Maulana Abul folam Azad, Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta, Messrs. Sachidananda Sinha, C. Y. Chinunumi, -Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and Prof. P. K. Telang of the Home Rule League, Dr. 
Moonjee, Mr. J. N. Basu of the Liberal Federation, Calcutta, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. ^mpumanand. Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congpress Committee, Mr. Krisnaram Mehta, editor of “The Leader.’ 
Ifoulvi Bfasud Ali Nadvi, Babu Gaurishankar Prasad of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, Chaudhuri Behari Lai representing the depressed classes, Shauaib Qureshi, 
Mr. Bhargava and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

••The conference discussed the boycott of the Simon Commission and the various 
methods for giving effect to it 

“It passed the following resolutions unanimously . . , / • • 

“This conference representing various political parties is unanimously of opinion 
that the Statutory Commission must be left severely alone by the people 

“(i) In pursuance of this resolution, a hartal should be observed all over India on 
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the day the Statutory Commission lands at Bombay, the hartal to be observed iiom 
morning till the time of the meeting referred to in clause 2. 

**(2) Public meetings should be held all over India on February 3rd at 4-30 p. m. 
At those meetings the following resolution should be placed for adoption : — “This 
meeting of the citizens of (here name of the place should be mentioned) phces on 
record its condemnation of the appointment of the Statutory Commission, in utter 
disregard of Indian opinion, and its firm resolve to have nothing to do with that 
Commission in 4^ny form and any stage of its work ; it calls upon all the elected 
members of the Council of State, the Assembly and the Provincial Councils, and in 
particular the representative of this (town, province, etc.) to do everything that lies 
in their power to oppose and prevent the formation of a committee of the legislature 
in connection with the said Commission ; this meeting places on record its opinion 
that the constitution of India should be framed by Indians and strongly supports 
the proposal for a special convention to frame such a constitution.** 

On the 3rd February 1928 the members of the Statutory Commission landed at 
Bombay. Here, as well as elsewhere, perfect and peaceful hartal was observed 
and monster meetings were held. As a demonstration of the united nation-wide 
desire to boycott the Commission and repudiate the autocratic assumption behind 
it, the hartals were, in spite of the unfortunate events in Madras and the one or two 
sporadic incidents elsewhere, a|complete success. In Madras a large crowd mob^d 
tram cars and private persons and gathered in great numbers outside the High 
Court where they quickly got out of control necessitating the police to open fire 
injuring a number of men of whom two afterwards died. In Calcutta most of the 
trouble was caused by rowdies and goondas who tried to prevent motor buses and 
tram cars from plying. The students of the Presidency College, it was alleged, 
assaulted their Principal and came into conflict with the Police who assaulted and 
injured a number of students and passersby. 

Barring the above two regrettable happenings the hartal was a huge success in 
other places. The Indian business community, with very rare exceptions, suspended 
work with striking unanimity— petty shopkeepers as zealously as the biggest firms— 
notwithstanding the considerably greater hardship the hartal imposed upon them. 
The accounts received from all quarters showed that the principal towns wore the 
aspect of cities of the dead, so thorough was the cessation of all locomotion or other 
normal activity. The general public was so fully resolved to make the boycott a 
success that the efforts in some places of non-indigenous agencies controlling the 
means of communication to create a semblance of activity proved futile. Every- 
where the members of tlie Commission went they encountered receptions with Black 
flags and shouts of “Simon, go back.’* 

From Bombay the Commissioners came straight to Delhi where they arrived on 
the 4th February. Two days after, i.e. on the 6ch February, Sir John Simon, as 
Chairman of the Commission, issued a statement in the form of a letter to the Viceroy 
delineating the procedure to be adopted by the Commission. The following is the 
full text of the letter: — 

Simon’s letter to Viceroy 

“Your Excellency,— In >»our speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you 
laid renewed emphasis on the full discretion as to methods which has, from the 
beginning, been left in the hands of the'.Indian Statutory Conimission ; and I myself 
as Chairman on landing in India next day, authorised the issue of a statement on 
behalf of the Commission that it hoped without delay to announce the line of 
procedure which it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates that throughout 
India there is much uncertainty as to the manner in which we may be expected 
to exercise our functions, and even considerable misunderstanding as to what we 
conceive those functions to be. While we receive many messages of welcome and 
encouragement, w'e note that speeches are being made and resolutions passed which 
are based on a complete, though doubtless genuine, misconception of our intentions. 
It is my plain duty therefore as Chairman to set out forthwith the true position as 
we regard it ; and since on the preliminary visit there is not likely to be any formal 
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sitting of the Commission when a statement could be made, I venture to address 
this letter to Your Excellency. 

SUGGESTION FOR JOINT CONFERENCE 

“We understand that the Government of India and the Local Governments have 
been engaged for some time past in preparing the material which they might put 
before the Commission. We have not seen these documents, and do not know 
how for they may coxisist of matters of fact, and how iar of matters of opinion 
or whether they deal with past events or with suggestions for the future. But what- 
ever they are, instead of dealing with them by ourselvesi we wish to propose that 
they and the evidence given in explanation or amplification of them should come 
before a joint free conference over which I should preside, consisting of the seven 
British Commissioners and a corresponding body of representatives chosen by the 
Indian Legislatures Just as we ourselves have been choosen by the British Parlia- 
ment. We put forward the plan of a joint free confemnee not only because we 
should welcome the assistance of colleagues from the Indian Legislatures, but 
because we think it is only right and fair,, anil in the truest interests of and 
Britain alike, that opportunity should be provider! for such memoranda and testimony 
to be scrutinised, and if necessary, eluddated from' tlie Indian side on free and 
equal terms. We suggest therefore that the two Houses of the Central Legis- 
lature should in due course be invited to choose from their non-official members 
a joint committee which might conveniently be seven in number, and that each 
local legislative council should be asked to constitute a similar body. The Indian 
side of the conference would consist, when central subjects are being dealt with, of 
those first named. In a province, the Indian wing would primarily consist of the 
provincial members, but in order that the Central Joint Committee may not have 
a partial view of the material put before h, we should be glad if arrangements could 
be arrived at which would en^le its tnembers or some of them to be present as an 
additional element at the provincial sittings. 

“We have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing to the con- 
ference in more detail, ami we should greatly prefer that the precise scheme should 
be reached by agreement between the different elements in India concerned. Our 
main object will be newt so long as the arrangement is one which secures that the 
Indian side of the Joint Conference includes on appropriate occasions those who 
are able to speak for the provincial councils. Just as the joint committee would 
speak for the Central Legislature, and so long as the members representing India 
sitting with us do not amount to an unwieldy number. We assume of coure that 
just as we ourselves are a body selected fro.u all the British parties and both the 
Houses of parliament, so our Indian counterpart would be so far as may be truly 
representative. 

“Two matters remain to be dealt witli — the question of evidence other than that 
above referred to and the question of report. I wish to deal candidly and clearly 
with both. 

“Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of joint conferences 
as applied both to industrial and politiail questions ; and it is quite clear to us that 
each side of the conference will require from time to time to meet by itself. We 
see no reason however why evidence from public and representative bodies and 
from individuals should not normally be given to the conference as a whole, just 
as evidence presented by or on behalf of the various Governments would be. If 
a case arises when this general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret 
of it and would ask my colleagues in the joint free conference when, as I hope, 
they learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept froin me such account of 
the matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, with due regard to the 
reason why the testimony has been separately received. I imagine that the Indian 
side may find occasions when they .vould think it well to act in the same way. 

“A COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT AND UNFETTERED BODY" 

“As regards the report, it is, I feel necessary to restate the true function of the 
Commission and its place in the general scheme which you announced last Novem- 
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ber. The Commission is in no sense an instrument either of the Government of 
India or of the British Government, but enters on the duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely inde^ndent and unfettered body compom of mem- 
bers of Parliament who approach the Indian Legislatures as colleagues. It is not 
an executive or legislating body authorised to pronounce decisions aTOUt tlie future 
government of India. Before these decisions can be reached, the full process, of 
which the present investigation is a first step, must be completed including the 
affording of opportunity for the views of the Indian Legislature, amongst other 
bodies, of being presented by delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentary 
committee. The present Commission is only authorised to report and make recom- 
mendations ; and in this report we desire to include a faithful account of opinions and 
aspirations prevalent in India, and of the concrete proposals for constitutional reform 
so far as &ese are put before us. The British Commissioners therefore are bound 
to be solely responsible for the statement of the effect upon their own minds of 
the investigation as a whole. We shall report to the authority by which 
we have been constituted, just as (if the Conference is set up) the Joint 
Committee would, we presume, be entitled to report its conclusions to the 
Central Legislature. It is obvious that those documents should be prepared 
and presented simultaneously. There are wellknown constitutional means by 
which the document emanating from the Joint Committee and presented to the 
Central Legislature can be forwarded to and made available for the British 
Parliament ; but if the Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we would 
make its report an annexe to our own document, so that both might be presented 
to the King-Emperor and made public at the same moment. 

**Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of joint 
conference is that besides securing due recognition of equal status, in provides 
the opportunity for that free exchange of views and mutual influence which 
are best calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement that is 
possible. 

“Our present visit is preliminary ; and the sitting of the joint free conference, 
if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make public our 
suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but in order to show 
ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure which 
this statement does not adequately cover. The Commission is of course 
bound to carry through its task in any event, and discharge to the full the 
duty cast upon it ; but we are undertaking this duty only after having made 
it known that the method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms is 
open, and that we put it foward in all sincerity and goodwill. We will only 
add tliat in making these proposals we are confident that we are correctly inter- 
preting the intention of the British Parliament. 

“The carrying out of our proposals will require at a later date that the 
Council of Stale, the Legislative Assembly and the Local Legislative Councils 
should be moved to elect their representatives who would take part in the 
Joint Conference, and the Commission will be glad if the Government of 
India will take such steps as seem appropriate for this purpose in due course.’* 

Leaders* Joint Statement. 

The above statement of Sir John was subjected to a very careful and indeed 
anxious consideration for two hours by the leaders of all parties at a conference held 
in New Delhi on the next day, the 7 th Febniary. After a good deal of thoughtful 
discussion all the party leaders came to an absolutely unanimous and unequivocal 
decision, repeating their declaration and advice that India should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage or in any stage or in any form. 

The leaders maintained that Sir John Simon's offer did not remove 
their fundamental objection to the constitution and scheme of the Commission 
and hence their decision to stick to the boycott policy in spite of Lord 
Irwin's veiled threats, and Sir John Simon’s cajolery. 

llie trend of the discussion at the Leaders’ Conference u'as unmistakable 
and there was not one among them who could view the Simon offer with 
fovooiable eyes. |dr. Jayakaf*s signature to the manifesto issued by the 
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leaders after the Conference, left no room for doubt as to his attitude, 
whatever might have been the criticisms against him. The inclusion of 
Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan of the Punjab was significant inasmuch as it served to 
prove that the Punjab in spite of Sir Mahomed Safi's activities was for boycott. 
The unr*inbigous statement of the all*party leaders gave a clear indication 
of the country's determination to boycott the unwarned Commission. The 
following is the text : — 

“We have most carefully considered the line of procedure indicated in the 
suitement of Sir John Simon issued to-day. But our objection to the Commission 
as constituted, and the scheme as announced, are based on principles which 
remain unaffected by it. In the circumstances, we must adhere to our decision that 
we cannot have anything to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form.” 

(Sd.) Dr. Ansari, Mr. Srinivasa lyenger, Moiilana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali. — (Congressmen.) Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. N. C. Kelkar. — (Nationalists.) Mr. Jinnah, Sir P. Thakurdas, 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan. — (Independents.) 

There is no need to describe in detail tlie experience of the Commission in the 
many different places which they visited. .\i Delhi in the historic deb<ate on the 
boycott of the ^ Simon Commission in the xVssemhly they experienced how the 
country's verdict was against them. From Delhi they went on to Calcutta, 
then to Madras and other places in the Madras presidency and North again to 
Lahore and one or two other places in ilie Punjab. Practically everywhere they 
encountered similar reception. After finishing their preliminary visit they left the 
shores of India on the 31st March 1928. 

The Leaders’ Statement 

On the 20th February the following statement was issued over the 
signatures of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Lala Lajpat Rai and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : — 

** 0 n the morrow of the momentous decision recorded last night by the Assembly, 
we desire to issue a statement to our constituencies and the public at large. 

“For several months past and in particular since November last repeated warnings 
were given to the Government here and in England, to the extent to w’hich it is 
possible now for Indian opinion to find expression in the English press, against the 
injustice, unwisdom and inexpediency of appointing under the provisions of the 
Statute of 1919 an exclusively British Parliamentary Commission. 'Fhese warnings 
have gone unheeded, both in India and in England. Indeed, an almost distorted 
version of the Indian situation has been sedulously presented to the British Parlia- 
ment ; and the public and ne sjiapers in Englanrl have generally wholly misled or 
niisrepresented the Indian situation. Tlie responsibility of the Government of India, 
including as it does three Inc ian members, in tints giving an incorrect perspective 
of the Indian situation is if a ly thing greater; for we cannot believe that Lords 
Birkenhead and Wiiuerton coliUI have made the siaicments which they have made 
in Parliament and on other platforms, without receiving an estimate of the Indian 
situation from the Government of India. 

“The minatory attitude of Lord Jiirkenhead, as evidenced by the speech he made 
in England a report of which arrived during the progress of the debate in the Assem- 
hly, and the cablegram of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, 
besides showing up His Majesty's Government and the Leader of the Opposition, 
prove that they had made up their minds to enforce their decision at all costs, without 
even waiting for the result of the debate in the Assembly, and have succumbed to the 
anti-Indian propaganda proceeding from well-known sources in India tand England. 

‘We repeat that the responsibility of the Government of India in the matter is 
great. T^ey have shown by their conduct that they have no touch with the realities 

™ situation, that they are totally cut off from avenues of correct information, and 
that they are unable correctly to appreciate or interpret Indian feeling to His Maje-s- 
ty s Government and that they have carried on the entire struggle with the Legisla- 
ture in the spirit of propagandists, and that they have placed prestige above pru- 

9 
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dence. We regret to observe, that even the Commission have adopted propagandist 
methods to create an impression in England and India, that they have received 
every encouragement in India ; whereas the fact is that barring a section of Maho- 
medans and a few others, Aey have been entirely out of touen with and have failed 
to establish any contact with the people of this country or their representa^^ives in 
the Assembly. 

“The Government and the Commission, instead of being at this juncture a uni- 
fying factor, have l^en counting upon the division of opinion in India. We desire 
to give a clear warning, that this policy is doomed to failure. Indeed, it has already 
failed, though we recognised that in a country situated as India is, there arc bound 
to be some people who are liicely to yield to the expediencies of the hour. 

“Our attention has been drawn to a cablegram sent to The Times and other news- 
papers, asserting or insinuating that methoils of undue influence and intimidation 
were employed in securing Moslem votes in favour of Lala Lajpat Rai*s resolution ; 
and that Hindu officials exercised undue influence on Mahomedan members in their 
constituencies to vote for it. We unreservedly and emphatically repudiate such 
charges, and declare that they are simply not true. We treat them as part of the 
anti-Indian propaganda which has been for months past carried on mischievously, 
both in an insidious and in an open manner. 

“We claim to be in close touch with our people and with our constituencies ; and 
we unhesitatingly assert that we have correctly and faithfully interpreted the feeling 
of the vast bulk of our countrymen by recording our votes against the Simon Commis- 
sion. 

“We regret to have to observe that the British Parliament was misled into the 
decision which it took in November last by those whose duty it was to interpret 
faithfully Indian feeling ; and the agents of Parliament having committed an egra- 
gious blunder in this respect, have counted upon Sir John Simons* tact and ability 
to come to their rescue. We have been blamed for having rejected Sir John’s letter 
to the Viceroy with undue haste. We discussed it carefully for several hours. It 
was not difficult for any one of us who had read the debates in the House of Coni- 
mons to foresee the line which Sir John was likely to take and which he did ultimate- 
ly take. It was foreshadowed in the Anglo-Indian Press on the arrival of the Com- 
mission. In point of fact, some of us had heard from reliable sources in England of 
the line which he was going to take. 

“We have given our utmost consideration to the announcement made by H. £. the 
Viceroy, the speeches in Parliament made by the Secretary of State, the Prime 
Minister and others, and to the speech m.'ide by Lord Birkenhead on various occa- 
sions since the debate in Parliament They do not disclose any equality of status 
or power or opportunities to Indian Committees. 'Hie two letters of Sir John Simon 
addressed to the Viceroy and to Sir Sankaran Nair, laying down the line of proce- 
dure have made it abundantly clear that in truth no such equality is vouchsafed to 
Indian Committees. The recording of some evidence in camera, the inability of 
Indian members to vote at the proceedings of the Commission, the power reserved to 
the Chairman to allow or not to allow members of the Central Committee to examine 
witnesses in province, and the secondary place assigned to the Indian Commi^e’s 
report, make it abundantly plain that the Committees can at best play a subordinate 
part. We desire to draw attention pointedly to the fact that even the proposals of 
the Responsivist Party which had not been endorsed by other parties have^ not met 
with any response from the Commission. F or these reasons those parties which 
would under conditions of equality of status, power and opportunities have agreed to 
work in co-operation with the Commission, have felt it their duty to hold aloof from 
the Commission, The Congress Party has always stood out for a round table ^ con- 
ference, and it is obvious that it could not be expected to agree to a Comnussion of 
such a character. 

“We feel therefore that the responsibility for the situation so created must rest (i) 
on the Government of India (2) the British Government and (3) the Commission.^ ^ 

“In the circumstances, we appeal to public men of all parties and to all political 
organisations in India to unite together (i) in settling sectional or communal differen- 
CCS, which we have every confidence will be settled soon to the satisfeation of all 
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parties w to prepam a draft constitution with the inaximum amount of acn’cement 
and to adopt it at a Convention and (3) to work for its establishment. 

“We also appeal to the Legislative Councils of the United Provinces, Bengal. 
Bombay, Punjab and Beliar and Assam to follow the example of the Lemslative 
Assembly, and of the Central Provinces and Madras. We dare not appeal to the 
Council of State.” 


The Commission’s Statement 


The following is the statement of the Commission inviting the submission 
of statements or memoranda from ofificial and non*official sources, and was issued 
to the press early in March 1928 : — 

**Thc Indian Statutory Commission inviies the submission of written statement or 
memoranda both from official and non-official sources, from representative associa- 
tions, local bodies and responsible individuals on any of the enquiry which it is about 
to undertake. Before the Commission returns to India in October, the programme of 
its sittings in various centres will have to be drawn up, written statements or memo- 
randa now called for should be prepared and sent to the offices of the commission as 
soon as possible in order that the commission may appreciate the main issues to be 
raised and the proposals to be urged before it hereafter and in order that it 
may make arrangements beforehand for the orderly conduct of its subsequent 
enquiry. Such written statement or memoranda, as are ready before the 
commission leaves India on March ^ist. should be sent by registered post 
addressed to “The Indian Statutory Commission, camp, India”. After this date 
the Commission will maintain its own office in India where further Memo- 
randa will be received on its behalf. They should be sent by registered post 
addressed to “The Indian Statutory Commission, New Delhi,” office, New 
Delhi from which office they will be transmitted to the office of the (Commission 
in England. 


“Twelve copies of each memorandum are required in the first instance. 
Further copies may be called for thereafter if the proposed Indian committees 
are set up in time. 

‘‘It is most desirable that these memoranda should be delivered to ths 
offices of the commission as soon as possible and in any event not later 
than June 1st next. If for any special reason particular documents cannot 
be delivered till later, the commission will be glad to be informed of the 
circumstances, and will do its best to deal with them. But the organisation 
of the commission’s enquiry makes it essential that written material much of 
which has doubtless already been prepared, should be promptly presented. 

“The terms of reference under which the Commission is acting are as follows 
“It is “to enquire into the working of the system of Government, growth of educa- 
tion and development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith” and it is “to report as to where and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible government then existing there 
including the question whether the establishment of second chambers of the 
local Legislatures is or is not desirable.” , . ^ . -.i 

The Commission has already had the advantage of informal interviews with 
important and representative bodies and deputations b oth at Delhi ana in 
several provinces and has been much assisted by these interviews in apprecia- 
ting the nature of some of the main questions which it will shortly begin to 
investigate. 

'The Appendix to this notice contains a list of some oftthese topics 
the list does not profess to be exhaustive), and written statements or memo- 
randa are also invited on any other subject within ® 

of reference. It will be understood that those who submit 

expected or required to deal with all the subjects mentioned in the Ajyendix but 

only such of them or with such other subjects as specially concern the case tncy 
are putting forward 
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‘^Tbe Commission attaches special importance to written material which it is now 
inviting, for in many cases the memorandum will speak for itself, while in other cases 
the Commission after considering the memorandum (with the assistance of the Indian 
Committees, if these are appmnted) will intimate whether it desires to hear oral 
evidence in support of the memorandum, and will endeavour to make the mo»t conve- 
nient arrangements as to when this oral evidence shall be taken. 

“Eve^ memorandum should be dated and signed by or on behall of those wno 
present it, and should give the address to which any communication from the 
commission regarding it should be sent. As already stated, there will be many 
cases in which the memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently convey to the 
commission the views of those submitting them, but in cases in which it is desired 
to tender to the commission oral evidence in support of any memo randum, the 
document should end with a address of the witness who will be ready to come 
forward if required for examination and cross-examination. 

“Memoranda submitted in representative capacity should contain the n:iiiire,extent 
and membership of the organisation submitting them. When a statement is jjput 
forward on behalf of a class of person, the commission wishes to have sufficient 
indication of the number of individuals who actually authorise it. 

“The following appendix is also published 

“Note (A) For the purpose of illustrating the meaning of ilie main heads below 
some of the questions arising under each are given. 

“Note (B)“Replics need not deal with the whole field covered by the heads, Out 
should be limited to the particular matters to which it is desired to draw attention. 

“Note (C)~ Suggestions for the future are invited, as well as observations upon 
the structure and working of the exising constitution of British India. The C mmi- 
ssion will be specially glad to receive any draft constitutional scheme which has been 
worked out beyond the stage of merely general propositions. 

(i) The rep^'eseniaHve fajMem as apjdhd to British India c. //. ^a) hosts of the 
franchise (b) methods of election, (c) methods whereby particular interests, communal, 
local^ social and economic may obtain adequate representation on local self-governing 
provincial and central representative bodies (d) the relationship between representa- 
tives and constituents, (c) growth of parties (0 growth of informed 
public opinion, (g) nomination of officials and non-officials, as additional 
members of elected Ixxlies. 

The suitability of existing areas for legislative and administrative purposes ana lor 
the growth of representative institutions, c. g. : — (a) local self-governing, (b) 
provincial including discussion of projwsal for extension of self-governing institutions 
to other areas than the nine provinces and of proposals for division of the existing 
provinces. 

“The local self-governing bodies (municipalities, district boards, etc.) and their 
relationship with the provincial government, e g. : — (a) constitution (I)) function 

(c) relationship with officials of the Provincial Government (d) control by the 
Provincial Government (e) finance. 

“Provincial Governments, e.g. : — (a) constitution (b) working of ayarchy ; (c) 
position and powers of the Governor (d) Position of Ministers in relation to Gover- 
nor and Members of Executive Council (c) relationship of Ministers to each other 
and the question of collective responsibitity, (0 the growth of the party system in 
the Provincial Councils, (g) the working of particular departments, (h) classification 
into Reserved and Transferred subjects, (i) desirability of second chambers, (j) 
question of provincial autonomy [see also 6 (a) and (b)] (k) finance of Provincial Gove- 
rnments and financial control (1) financial relations l^tween Reserved and Transfer- 
red sides of the Government, including the question of joint or separate purse. 

“The Central Government : — (a) Constitution (b) position and powers of the 
Governor General (c) relationship of the Governor-General to his Executive Council 

(d) relationship of the Governor General to the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
oi State (e) position of the Executive (f) question of the responsibility of the Executive 
to Ae Legislature (g) relationship between two the houses. 

“Relations between the Central Government'and the provincial Governments e.g. 
in regard to (a) extent to power of superintendence, direction and control to be 
exercised by the Central Government (b) classification of subjects as central and 
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provincial relationship between the Central and the Provincial Govern- 

ments, inciadinff the Mcston Settlement. 

“Coarts and judiciary-— Constitutional problem in relation to such vital matters 
^ British India 0?) justice in British India (c) Defence 
^ ScKial progress in British India, (c) Federation in India and 
(0 the status and position of India in the British Empire and the relationship 
between the Central Government, the Secretary of State and the British Parliament 

“The pillion of the services e.g. (a) Indian Civil Services (b) other All-India 
services, (c) provincial services, (d) the question of recruitment and of Public 
Services Commission and (e) Indianisation. 

“The growth of education : The Commission will shortly be making a special 
announcement as to this branch of the enquiry, but it does not wish the preparation 
of memoranda on this important topic to be delayed. Documents dealing 
specifically with it should be marked “growth of education ” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


Simon's second letter to Viceroy. 

On the 27th March Sir John Simon wrote another letter to the Viceroy 
with the intention clearing two points which arose during his provincial 
tour, but more for the purpose, it seemed, of disabusing the public mind from some 
reports circulated by a press agency that Government was thinking of nominating 
a Committee to sit wath the Commission. Sir John stated that Burma, Punj«ab and 
the Council of State had accepted joint free conference, while the Assembly and the 
U. P. Council had taken the contrary view only “by small majorities" and he was 
hopeful of success in other Councils. Therefore he made another paper 
concession, namely that every Provincial Committee will have the same right as the 
Central Legislative Committee of presenting its report for being printed as appen- 
dices. The second concession was that Provincial Committees could depute 
some of their members for the final conference before the Commission leaves 
India. The fundamentals were left altogether untouched. The following is the text 
of the letter 

“It is now seven weeks siiKe the Indian S(atiitor>- Commission made public, by 
means of my letter addressed to you on the 6th February, the outline of the scheme 
for conducting the enquiry which the Commission will undertake in October next by 
method of joint free conference of which the Indian Committees would form one wing 
while the Commissioners the other. In the interval the scheme proposed has been 
accepted as a basis for co-operation by the Council of State and by the Legislative 
Councils of Burma and of the Punjab, while the Legislative Assembly and the United 
Provinces Council have, by small majorities, adopted resolutions in a contrary sense. 
Other legislative bodies in India are likely to be considering the matter before the 
Commission returns, and we think that it would be useful to clear up two points of 
p<^iblc ambiguity which have been brought to our notice in the course of our preli- 
minary visit More wc leave at the end of this month. 

“(i) Wc have been asked whether a Provincial Committee after the close of its 
sittings with us in the Provinces, would have an opportunity of summarising its own 
views in a report which wc might consider before arriving at our own conclusion. 
Our reply is that if, at the end of the sittings of the joint conference in any Province, 
the Provincial Committee wishes to express its own view in a report and furnishes 
the report to us in time, wc shall be glad to give this report full consideration as 
one the documents before us, and further that we would, in due course, incluac 
such report in appendices which will be printed and presented to Parliament 

“(2) It has been pointed out to us that the necessity of the Commission passing 
from one Province to another in accordance with a pre-arranged time tal^ mignt 
result in placing one Province at a disadvantage as compared with^ another, a 
P rovince wbkA was visited early in our itinerary might suffer because its Committee 
had conferred with us before certain matters which might emerge at 
our tour had become prominent. Wc think that there is force in this 
we shall be glad to arrange after wc have been round the Provinces and before wc 
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finally leave India to meet lepresentatives from each of the Provincial Committee if 
they desire it in order to hear from them their final views or confer with them on 
outstanding matters whidi seem to require treatment by this means." 

The ^Pioneer* on the Commiasion. 

'^Despite the optimistic generalisations of Sir John Simon, *'The Pioneer" does 
not believe that the preliminary visit of the Statutory Commission to India has been 
a success. It is quite true that sections of the community have greeted their visits 
to different parts of the country with some enthusiasm, the main result of which has 
been to mislead the gratified recipients. It is true also that certain bodies of public 
men have notified their willingness to co-operate with the activities of Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues. But if these receptions and promises are examined it 
will be found that support is sectional and spasmodic and by no means respresenta- 
tive of political India. Of course, it may be argued that even if political India were 
unanimous, in proffering suppoit and co-operation for and with the Simon Commi- 
ssion only a small proportion of the vast public of India would be affected. This, 
we consider, to be a puerile argument. Any constitution must be worked by the 
politically-minded members of the society for which the reform or the constitution is 
to function and any form' of government which would venture to function without 
taking into consideiation even the views of an acknowledged minority, is bound to 
be viewed with distaste, if not with positive hatred. An efficient and alien rule will 
never be preferred to an autonomous and inefficient one, and this principle must be 
remembered in all dealings w*ith a country in which it is proposed to examine the 
incomplete constitution which, at the present moment, it admittedly possesses. 

"The tw'o months of the Simon Commission in India have demonstrated that there 
are two firm convictions in the minds of most politically-minded Indians. The first 
is that somehow or other, despite the acknowledged honesty of motive inspiring 
Sir John Simon, the bureaucrats m Delhi and Whitehall will manage so to handle 
the Commission, the evidence to be brought before it and the report itself, that 
India will not get a fair deal. The second feeling is one of indignation and anger at 
what is thought to be the implied insult to Indian nationality in that the appointments 
to the Commissron excluded any Indian. These two dominant feelings are at the 
back of and inspire all opposition to Sir John Simon and his colleagues. And the 
problem which, for the sake of true British prestige must be built between the present 
Commission and its opposition ? It is no use deluding oneself with the belief that 
opposition will crumble and disappear. That is not the opinion of "The Pioneer.*' 
On the contrary, there is ample evidence for the belief that when the Commission 
returns in the autumn, and nothing is done in the meantime, the opposition will be 
stronger and more virulent than ever. It is no use adopting what ought to be an 
obsolete attitude, but which unfortunately is all too common in certain circles, of an- 
nouncing that what India says does not matter. It is no use uttering fair words, 
and, like some prominent would-be legislators in London, keeping firm to the belief in 
their heart of hearts that no Dominion Status with its various implications is possible. 
If the problem is not solved, India will drift into the same condition as Ireland drifted 
in the terrible days of the Black and Tans. And whatever people may think no 
nation can govern or direct the affairs of another group of nations by force alone. 

U nless Great Britain can live in the future as the purveyor of political ideas superior 
to those of the test of the world, her fate will, indeed , be a gloomy one. 

“The problem is not insoluble and even at this stage a frank policy, frankly 
conceived and honestly carried out would, we believe, ensure peace. It is impossible 
for the British Parliament to alter the construction of the Statutory Commission. It 
is not* however, impossible for His Excellency the Viceroy to assert 
bimseir on behalf of Itie many elements of opi^sition among fhe people 
for whom he is respo^ilde. Unless His Excellency is purposely kept in ingorance 
of the true state of affairs, he must, by now, vie w with considerable regret the advice 
that bis Goveminent cabled to WbitehaQ last year to prevent Indians being ajqpoin- 
ted to the Commission. Hemast, % now, be looking for ’some middle wayrmidi 
will preserve the credit of the Kinig-iii-ParliaiDem and ytt satisfy die desires of the 
King*s Indiaii Subjects. Then is alrea^ smne vague and nebulous talVtabont a 
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paiWlcl commission. Some such solution “The Poineer** has been examining for 
sor^c time past, and it considers that it is time to make some definite sumstioas of 
the situation. To begin with, let the Viceroy candidly admit that the situation is nm 
a happy one. Let him state that it is his duty to make provision for peace in his 
lime. W at IS there then to prevent His Excellency appointing an independent 
Commission of seven, from names suggested by the Assembly, from a panel the 
members of which would be acceptable to and respected by all political parties, 
it may be urged that unanimity about such a seven is impossible of attainment To 
believe this is to take up an utterly pessimistic view of the future of India. This 
Commission — the Viceroy’s Commission — ^would have to possess equal status with 
the Simon Commission and similar powers. Eve^ scrap of evidence that would be 
submitted to and examined by the Simon Commission would have to be submitted 
to, and examined by the Viceroy’s seven. They could sit side by side ; they could 
hear evidence conjointly. If they wished to hold separate sessions— such sessions 
could be easily arranged. The question of in camera evidence is a matter for arran- 
gement. A joint vote could determine the necessity for hearing evidence in secret 
and, if there was a deadlock, the Viceroy could be brought in to decide. Such a 
Commission’s report would be, in the first instance, submitted to the Viceroy, an,! 
not only forwarded to the Secretary of State for India, but also broadcasted to the 
world. 

‘if such an offer were made by His Excellency, who would dare refuse it ? A 
Swaraj refusal would be a denial of the validity of any practical political theory and 
a refusal to believe in ordered government. It would be tantamount to admitting 
that their case does not bear examination and commitment to paper. It falsifies any 
previous argument that may have been raised as to the question of a fair deal, because 
a logical reasoned report from such a body could not but have its influence on the 
ultimate decision of Imperial Parliament. It would, if accepted, carry with it the 
co-operation of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils, and though 
there are doubtless many Indian politicians who would not be satisfied, there is yet, 
we believe, a sufficient body of moderate well-intentioned opinion, which would be 
willing, in such circumstances, to place its evidence before the examining bodies and 
to give them the benefit of practical experience. 

“There will, of course, be those on both sides who w ill shun any solution. To 
those on the British side who would raise objections, we have little to say, tor theirs 
must be an attitude on which no amount of logical argument can have any effect. 
There may be those who would consider such an offer as involving a loss of pres- 
tige on the part of Great Britain, but such in truth is not the case. No prestige can 
be lost w'hen a country does its level best to meet opposition, to mitigate the conse- 
quences of an unfortunate mistake, and by generous statesmanship, to consolidate 
allegiance. Those Indians who w’ould still find it impossible to co-operate are in an 
equally parlous state. Their continued opixisilion w’ould, in effect, put them out of 
the world of practical politics into an easily identified realm of impossible fanaticism. 
Either they want to do their best for India, or else they are not only indifferent 
to the welfare of their country but also gravely endangering their own political future. 
A Viceroy's Commission constituted from members nominated by the Legislative 
Assembly, with powers and status equal to the Simon Commission, would be an offer 
almost impossible of refusal, and one which, we are firmly convinced, would pave the 
way to a better understanding and a more healthy set of relationships, between this 
country and Great Britain. The evolution of Dominion status must proceed by 
political reality. Its advocates on both sides have in such an offer an opportunity to 
justify their words and their beliefs ; the Viceroy will write his name on the roll of 
his country’s greatest statesmen, and Indian politicians^ would have the opportunity- 
of proving their worth, their sincerity, and above all their sense of the practical nece- 
ssities of the present difficult situation. 

Lora Olivier on Simon Boycott 

In May 1938 Lord Olivier wrote the foUowing m “The Contemporary Re vie^* 

The situation which developed immediately on the appointment for the Smwm 
Commissiaa, and which still persists, is exceedingly disappointing to all, at any rate 
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» dus country, wlio: (&sBr substantial progress towards Indian self-goverment. In 
Ws '^Review,** in Aaguat last, 1 referred to the rumours then current that the 
Gnvrmment was inteadSng, at an early dace, to appoint the Statutory Commission. 

Idben satd 

^ ."Tte Swarajist and other Indian Nationalist parties exhibit a certain uegree of 
disinclination that dus course should be taken. They distrust the quality and tem- 
per of any ConunSssion that may be appointed by a Government whidi they believe 
to be unsympadteik to their cause ; and they suspect an inclination that the Com- 
mission should engage in its survey at a moment when distrust of the future of self- 
governing ustitotions for India has been fomented by the continual advertiscmeiu 
of the Himhk-Muslim dissensions.** 

I in the same article explained the distrust of many Indian Nationalists in the 
sincerity of the intentions of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and I said that if 
the de^opments of the next two years should not do more to satisfy Indian feeling 
as to our sincerit)r than those Reforms, wcil-intentioned as they were, had succeeded 
in dmng, there might be worse trouble in India than followed the Rowlatt Acts and 
Amritsar. The immediate cardmal test of that sincerity in the judgment of all 
Indian political parties, appeared, I said, to be the willigness of the British Govern- 
ment to invite Indians to propose a concerted scheme of progressive reform before 
the Statutory Commission should get to work. 

The Government decided to open proceedings strictly within the lines indicated 
in the Act of 1910, and in the first place to appoint a British Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. This mode of procedure was agreed to by the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
which consented to the appointment of representatives of each to the Commission, 
on the understanding that the Indian Legislature should be invited also to appoint a 
body of representatives to co-operate with the British Commission in their inquiries. 
The appointment to the Commission was prematurely announced in India before 
the intention was made known in Pari iiiment here. No ex plantory or preparatory 
statement could therefore be made of the methods in which it was contemplated 
that its work should proceed. The bild .announcement of the intended appointment 
and membership of the Commission arouscvl immediate and general indignation 
among all reformers of all parties and denominations in India. Whether or not 
that indignation was reason.'ible or justifitable, it is desirable to understand the 
grounds of it. 

.•\N .\kfront To India 

First, it was taken as an affront to India that no Indians should have been placed 
upon the Commission. Secondly, quite independently of an^ opinions as to the 
open-mindedness and unprejudiced character of the membership, it was felt that a 
purely British Commission, predominantly informed from the side of Indian offi- 
cialism, which, it was known, had prepared a mass of material for its guidance, 
could not possibly be in a position to form unbiassed judgments Thirdly, and, 
this being a point of national pride, perhaps most strongly, there was the fact that 
the Indian Reform movement is a Nationalist movement, claiming the right of self- 
determination, and its spokesmen and representatives were not disposed to plead 
as suppliants to a British Commission or the British Parliament for just so great an 
instalment of further self-government as the rulers might think it reasonable to 
concede to them. 

1 have mentioned the understanding on which the Labour Party agreed to co 
operate in the work of the Simon Commission, and in both Houses of Parliamen. 
die character of that understanding was clearly stated. The English Commission 
and the Indian representative delegates should, we contemplated, sit together aiid 
• jointly examine and cross-examine all witnesses and consider all documents laid 
before them. Neither Lord Birkenhead nor Mr. Baldwin made any public promise 
that so liberal a course would be followed, stating only that it would be entirely open 
to the Commission to make such arrangements as they pleased. Only on February 
6th, in India, did Sir John Simon announce that the Commission would be prepared 
to follow this course^ reserving, however, the right to each national body to' sit 
separately and in private. 
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The announcement of the Commission was thus launched' i: . aiiliawa(& cacnm»> 
tarns, and a storm of prejudice had been aroused befiwe even the best that cotild be 
SAid for the course intended could be explained* Having r egarir to an the circums* 
Unces, the Labour Party were in accord with the Liberal Party and with the Govern- 
ment that the kind of Commission that was appointed waa the cmly kind suitable 
to appoint if the Government were to act in strict continuity widi the provisions of 
the Act of 1919. Unless that Act were to be altogether ignored and a totally distinct 
procedure adopted, such as what Indian reformers have repeatedly asked lor under 
the description of a “Round Table Conference ' that was the only opening move the 
Government could suitably make. Of the Labour and Liberal Parties it may be said 
without reservation that they desired the Commission to be appointed in the sincere 
intention that it should set India on the road to self-government So far as the action 
of the Conservative Government was concerned, no question of its good faith could 
fairly arise on the face of the position. There was nothing in its action to prejudice 
the cause of progress in Indian reform. There was under the circumstances nothing 
inherently insulting to India or necessarily wounding to Indian pride in the fact 
that the Commission was not constituted jointly of Indians and British. There was 
certainly in the acquiescence of Labour and Liberalism in such an arrangement no 
shadow of any sentiment in th? slightest degree belittling to Indians. 

I cannot say how far this first entirely uncalled for feeling of Indians that all 
British parties had insulted India may have died or be dying away. It appears to 
friends of India wholly mistaken : it is painful to us to have it imputed, and any such 
mistaken and erroneous belief must needs weaken the position of any political body 
that entertain it. We do not wish the position of Indian reformers to be thus weak- 
ened, and we are therefore distressed at the feeling of grievance on this account also. 
It remains of course that Indians may think we ought to recognise that we have 
insulted them, and the fact that we are too stupid and insensible to see that ourselves 
only show that all Britons are quite incapable of dealing intelligently with our 
relations with Indians. The practical fact remains that those relations have to be 
settled between us and them. 

Supposing that the full intentions of the British political parties and the Commis- 
sion with regard to procedure had been made fully clear from the outset, and that 
there had been a less universal adoption by Indians of a position from which it is 
difficult for them now to recede, there would nevertheless remain some causes of 
dissatisfaction with the procedure and some arguments for the maintenance of their 
determination to boycott. For the arrangements proposed by Sir John Simon do not 
in fact go quite so far in the establishment of complete equality and complete publi- 
city for the canvassing of all evidence as Indians consider necessary for an entirely 
fair handling of the questions in hand. I do nor propose here to criticise the vali- 
dity of those causes of dissatisfaction ; it could be of little practical use. I return to 
the mere statement of the facts of the situation as they now appear to be. 


Spirit Of Hostile Disturst 

Outside of the Mahomedan community, which is divided (the United Moslem 
Leagpie being in favour of co-operation with the Commission, but a minority led by 
Mr. Jinnah being solid with all the Hindu political parties for boycott), all Indian 
political leaders and practically all politicians of the Reform movement are filled 
with a spirit of hostile distrust towards the all British political parties equally. That is 
highly regrettable, .and appears to us to show some limitation of intelligence of 
realities. This attitude, so far as it arise from the feeling of insult, is distressmg not 
only by injustice but because it excludes us from giving any co-operation and, m so 
far as it is a positive error, is a source of weakness to the Indian Reform party. 
There, however, it is. , u 1 

With regard to the relations between the Moslem co-operators and the H*nau 
boycotters, and in a minor degree between the Moslem boycott section and the 
Hindu nationalist parties, the great cause of division is the principle of communal 
representation. The Moslem majority demand separate representation in the various 
Legislative Councils and local bo lies on the basis of population, a sj^tem of separate 
electorates, a corresponding Moslem share of appointinents m the . 

The conflict between the Moslem community and the Hindu parties with regard 
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to tbe basis of rejnesesitatioa is crucial. Mr. Jinnah has endeavoured to establish a 
compromise with tbe Hindus for the sake of being able to present a united Reibnn 
ptQ^amme, on the basis of having a common electoral roll, with a reservation of a 
certain number of seats for Moslems proportional to the number of the local 
Moslem community. The majority of Moslems stand out absolutely for separate 
electoral rolls, directly electing their own comnnmal representatives proportidhal in 
number to their population. Their reason for adhering to this position as against 
that of joint electorates and reservation of seats has been explained by a distin|^- 
ished Moslem as being that ‘*if the majority community desires to send a few 
ignorant, mean, Contemptible and thoroughly un-Moslem candidates as represen- 
tatives of our community it can easily do it, as our minority votes will be swamped 
by the majority votes of the other community.** It is characteristic of Indian political 
disputents that they seem always to give the strongest weight to the most extreme 
hypothesis of contingencies conceivably unfavourable to themselves. At the 
present moment the prevailing sentiment expressed in the Press and on platforms 
of die reformist movement is that all British political parties, and the whole British 
electorate, are now engaged in a conspiracy to diminish their freedom, and have 
devised the scheme of the Simon Commission as the best means of doing so. We 
cannot therefore be surprised if Moslems are convinced that any proposal on the 
part of Hindus as a means of securing their minority rights is also meant as a trap. 

Communal representation 

The system of communal representation is a disastrous expedient, bound to be 
fatal to the satisfactory working of any constitution that embodied it. It is an obvious 
and admitted fact that the existence of the communal electoral system now aggra- 
vates and exacerbates communal rivalries and hostilities between Indians whose 
political interests, in all matters falling within the sphere of the mechanism of 
Government, ?.are independent of creed. Moreover, the expedient is in itself in- 
effective. As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (himself one of the boycotters) has well put it. 

“The Mahomedans may insist on separate electorates—but the insistence on the 
one or the other representation is not enough. It seems to me that we are bound to 
arrive at certain conclusions : 

(1) that there in need for the adec^uate political r espresentation of the minorities. 

(2) tliat no protection of the minorities can go the length of converting them into 
a majority : and (3) that in any democratic constitution of a mixed population the 
minority should, subject to the limits prescribed for the protection of its special 
interests, be prepared to accept the decisions of the majority.*' 

Whether, however, the attitude of the Moslems is reasonable or not and whether 
or not it is possible that any substitute can be found for this expedient to protect 
minorities (which is whit Sir }. Simon's Commission will have to advise), we must 
accept, as an immediate fact of the situation, that the organised Moslem community 
will pretty certainly, as a whole, stand out for that principle Also that they will 
be found to receive very strong support in their demand from the British in India (as 
they do from Sir Reginald Cradock) and generally from all those who do not desire 
the establishment of a satisfactorily working Indian self-government constitution. And 
I do not think I wrong the Moslem community in believing that they count upon 
that support. Moreover, whilst I am not prepared o say that their desire to impress 
this part of their case upon the Simon Commission is more than one of the reason 
for Moslems* diposition to co-operate with it, yet I think that the fact that, on 
grounds entirely reasonable (as in the general interests of Indian Reform), they are 
prepared so to co-operate, is an additional cause for regret that the Hindu parties 
persist in throwing away the advantage to that cause of their co-operatioUi since one 
result of their refusal will be tostreng^en the probability of the disatsrous principle 
of communal electoiates commending itself to British public and Parliamentaiy judg- 
ment And whether the Hindu Nationalists think it dignified to recognise the fact 
or not, that is really what those who desire Indian constitutional reform have to deal 
with. 

The basis of co-operation offered in Sir John Simon's letter of February 6th was 
promptly refused by the leaders of the various Indian parties, principally on Uie foil- 
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onriiw nowMb : (i) Government officials and the Members of the Legislature nomi- 
nated by ^ Government rrare to be allowed to take part along with the elected 
members in the Section of the Indian committees. (2) No provision was made for 
the elwtion to the Indian committees of persons who were not already members of 
the Indiaa legislatures^ though this point was left open to the Commissioners in Mr. 
Baldwin’s s^ech in the House of Commons. (3) The Committee of the Central 
Ind^n Legislature was restricted to the consideration of central subjects and treated 
as a disconnected element during the inquiry in the various Provinces. (4) All 
Indian members might be excluded entirely from hearing evidence that might be given 
“incamera.y This is regarded by Indians as a fatal stumbling-block to co-operation, 
especially in view of ^ their experience in connection with evidence received *‘in 
camera.’’ (5) .^ There^ is no provision for the co-operation of the Indian committees 
in the institution and -conduct of subsidiary inquiries — proceedings of investigation 
other than the joint taking of evidence by the combined committees of the several 
Legislatures. (6) Indian leaders felt very strongly that the aim of the Commission 
should be, along with the Indian committees, to endeavour to arrive at an agreed 
report. This did not appear to be contemplated in the terms of Sir John Simon’s 
letter. 

Indian Committees and the Commission. 

In the debate in the Assembly on the proposal to boycott the Simon Commission, 
Mr. Jayakar, the leader of the responsive co-operation party declared that the door 
was still open for negotiations if Indians could co-operate with the Commission on, 
what they considered honourable terms. He insisted that the Indian committees; 
should have equal status with the Statutory Commission, in which case Indians were* 
still open to consider co-operation. He suggested that it would be easy to explore 
and find out exactly what they would consider equality by means of negotiations bet- 
ween Sir John Simon and six or seven Indian leaders. Mr. Jinnah also offered to co- 
operate if Indians could be assured of equality of status and authority. He stressed 
the point that Indians did not deny the need for an inquiry, nor did they deny the 
ultimate authority of the British Parliament. They insisted, however, on having an 
equal share in framing the proposal. 

It is impossible to say whether the attitude set forth in the last paragraph can be 
taken as one in which the whole constellation of Indian reformers would combine 
For although the Labour Party Jit least have advocated precisely this position, that 
has been as fiercely denounced as the rest of tlie British polis 
tical world as having betrayed the interests of Indian reform and shown themselves 
unworthy of India’s confidence. In hundreds of newspaper articles and speeches, 
Indian reformers have denounced the Labour Party from Mr. McDonald downwards 
as Imperialists and reactionaries, seeking only to bind more closely on India the chains 
of British bureaucracy. It is difficult to speak of that fact without using unconcilia tory 
adjectives about the intelligence and capacity for judgment of realities which it seems 
to embody. But the attitude has been adopted by men and women whom I myself 
and many others of my friends and theirs, know too well to be able to think, 
far less, in a controversy so riddled with prejudice as this is, to say of them anything 
censorious or uncivil ; for we believe that if we could entirely understand, as we can- 
not, how such delusions and such mistakes can have arisen, we should recognise that 
there was really, no perversity in the minds of our friends, but only obscuration of 
the facts of the case. For the present we can only discern the fact that all British 
opinion, however devoted it has been in the past, and is to-day, to the cause of Indian 
Nationalism, is just now in disgrace with all sections of Indian Nationalists. I do 
not believe that it can be unimportant for Indians that they should have and should 
know that they have innumerable supporters and sympathisers in this country. 

Equality of Status Conceded. 

On the 23RD MAY, the Simon Commission met in London and formally 
and unanimously resolved that “it is desirable to publish the feet that it is not 
sing to make any fresh announcement regarding the procedure alrwdypropc^ 
which, it considers, provides suitable basis for co-operation.” Notwithstanding tnis 
decision, the Committee elected by the Punjab Legislative Council to co-operate with 
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the Commission, consisting of Europeans, Mahomedans and Hindus who had no 
sympathy with the boycotters, passed unanimously and communicated to Sir John 
Simon the following resolution : 

^The members of this Committee are strongly of opinion that it will be difficult for 
them ade<;[uately and properly to discharge their duties and responsibilities, 
if any distinction 4s sought to be made between the members of the Indian 
Statutory Commission and the members of the Committee in the matter of 
the examination of witness or access to documentary evidence, and that con- 
clusions based «n examination of portions only of the evidence will not 
command public confidence.** 

The resolution was backed up by statements on the part of some of the members 
of the Committee that unless their demand was satisfied, they will not be able to take 
part in the Committee's work. There were also other indications in the Press sugges- 
ting that the house of cards laboriously built up in the Punjab for the accommodation 
of the Commission by the efforts of Sir Malcolm Hailey and of the officials there, 
was in danger of an unexpected collapse and there was no doubt that to Sir John 
Simon this must have looked like the signal of an impending landslide. Apparently, 
as was indicated in a Simla telegram, through the good offices of the Viceroy, 
immediate steps were taken to'patch up and buttress the situation. The following 
is the Government Communique : — 

“His Excellency the Viceroy has received from the Secretary of State the following 
telegram, which has been communicated by the Government of the Punjab to the 
Committee of the Punjab Legislative Council appointed to co-operate with the Indian 
Statutory Commission : 

“The resolution of the Committee appointed by the Punjab Council to co operate 
with tlie Indian Statutory Commission was duly communicated to the latter 
body, and has been most carefully considered. It raises a question which 
also interest the other Indian Committees that may be appointed under 
the scheme of procedure proposed by the Commission, and I, therefore, think 
it well to communicate the concession arrived at to you for publication. 

“The Commission has decided to draw no distinction between its own members and 
the members of these Committees in regard to the matters referred to in the 
resolution, so .that in the matter of examination of witnesses and accessible do- 
cuments, the Commission will treat each Indian Committee, within whose 
scope the material in question falls, on equal terms with*itself. It considers 
that the reservation made in Sir John Simon's letter to the Viceroy, of Feb- 
ruary 6 which in any event whould have been put into effect, very rarely, if at 
all, can be adequately secured by the power which rests with the Chairman to 
protect any witness and by hh discretionary power to exclude the press from 
the joint sittings, when necessary, I think Your Excellency will share my 
satis&ction at this decision." 

Simon’s third letter to Viceroy 

On the lllh SEPTEMBER anodier Commission storm arose over the message 
sent by Sir John Simon to His Excellency the Viceroy asking Lord Irwin to 
complete the composition of the Central Legislative Committee. 

The Swarajist and NatkHialist members of the Assembly declared that this was a 
“slight on the dignity of the Assembly'* in view of the Central Legislature's refusal to 
co-operate with the Commission, and a manifesto, signed by over 6o members, 
was subsquently is^ied demanding a general election on the issue involved. The 
following in the text of Sir John Simon’s letter ; — 

“The Provincial Committee elected by the Bombay Legislative Council will sit 
with the Commission at Poona, and six out of the eight remaining 
Provincial Councils have also already decided to co-operate with us. 

“As regards the proposed Ceotial Com.iiittee, Your Excellency will remember that 
in our letter of February 6, which contemplated a Committee -chosen by both Houses 
of the Indian Legislature, we laid stress on the &ct that we had no wish to dictate 
its precise composition but were concerned to secure that ;it should not be composed 
of an unwieldy number and diooM be, as far as may be, representative of Bntish 
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India a» a whole. Although Ae Council of State has resolved to appoint its members 
to such a Committee, the majority of the legislative Assembly haV^n a diflfcrem 
^w, and ^ Commisswn feels that ^e time has come when we ought to request 
Your Excellency to invite the Council of State to elect iu proportion of raemters 
We shaa.d be grateful if \ our Excellency would complete the*^ composition of the Co- 
mmittee in such a manner as you may think most appropriate. 

“We trust that the Central Committee will be able to meet os on October it at 
Poonag^ and as soon as the names of the Committee are available we propose to arranse 
as laiMdly as possible for the supply to them of the materials which will come under 
our joint consideration. 

^We should like to make it plain that we contemplate that this Committee as cons- 
tituted should perform all those functions suggested for the Central Committee in 
our letter of February 6, and, in particular, we shall be glad if the Committee so desire 
to include us report as an annexure to our own document, so that both may be pn.- 
sented to the King-Emperor and made public at the same time.** 

The Assembly Members' Manifesto. 


The following is the text of the manifesto issued by the members of the Central 
Legislature as a reply to Sir John Simon*s cable. 

“We, the undersigned members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, have carefully 
considered the telegram received by the Viceroy from Sir John Simon in which the 
Viceroy is requested to invite the Council of State to elect its proportion of members 
of the proposed committee of the Cental Legislature to co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission and so far as the Legislative Assembly is concerned to complete the 
composition of the said committee in such a manner as he m-^^y think most 
appropriate. 

“We are su^rised, notwithstanding the clear majority of the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in this behalf passed on Febniary i8 last and the trend of public 
feeling made clear during the debate thereon, that Sir John Simon should still 
persist in evading the weighty and representative opinion of this Assembly on such 
an important question. 

“We are convinced that on the issue relating to the constitutional scheme and 
other matters connected with the said Commission the voice of the Assembly more 
truly and faithfully represents Indian public opinion than any contrary resolution 
passed in the Counol of State or several provincial legislatures. We are still not 
without hope that His Excellency the Viceroy will not agree to perpetrate on the 
Legislative Assembly a grave constitutional impropriety amounting to a slight on its 
dignity and representative character as suggested in the said message. But in the event 
of the Viceroy being inclined to act otherwise, we demand that with a view to ascer- 
taining unmistakably the public sei.timent in the country on this important question, 
the Central Legislature may be dissolved and fresh elections take place on the issue 
involved in the resolution passed by the Assembly in this matter.’* 

Members of the Central Committee. 

On the 25th September it was ofificially announced that the Central Committee 
to sit with the Simon Commission would consist of Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Sir Artliur 
Froom, Raja Nawab Ali ( all elected members of the Council of State ) and the 
following members nominated by H. E. the Viceroy : — Sardar Shivdeo Singh^ Uberoi 
( of the Council of State ), and Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Hari Sing:h 
Gour, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja 
(of the Assembly) with Sir C. Sankaran Nair to act as Chairman. 

The Commission’s Second Landing. 

Sir John Simon and other members of the Statutory Commission amyed in Bona- 
bay at 8-30 in the evening of the iith. October 1928 by the S. S. Maloja which 
came alongside the Mole Station at 9 P m. The Commission was received by 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, the Reforms Secretary, the 
Commissioner of Police, the SheriiT and the A.D.C. to the Governor 

Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi, Secretary, Central Legislators Muslim Association, went 
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aboard the steamer) and met the deputation. The Dewan of Darbhanga then 
presented a message of welcome on behalf of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who was 
unable to come. 

At half-past ten, the Commission disembarked and boarded a special train 
vi-aiting for them at the Mole station and were met there unofficially by son.e mem- 
bers of the depressed classes, some Mahomedans and Parsees, who especially came 
to welcome the Commission. The Commissioners were profiisely garlanded. 

About five hundred anti-Simonite demonstrators had collected outside the Ballard 
Pier Gate, and “Siihon go back’* was shouted as every car passed by. They; were 
carrying black- flags and posters which were not visible in the darkness of the night. 

Arrival at poona. 

Next day, the 12th. October the Commission arrived at Poona in the moraing. 
The railway station was gaily decorated and crowded by visitors whose admission 
was regulated by passes. Distinguished among those p-esent, included the members 
and Ministers of the Bombay Government, the Provincial Council Simon 
Committee, the Central Simon Committee and the Hartog Committee. 

The Commission received an address of welcome from the Poona Suburban 
Municipality, which was read by Nawabshah Rookshayar Jung. 

The Municipality deemed it an uncommon privilege to be the first public body to. 
give the Commission a civic reception and greeting the members of the “greatest 
Commission, which the world’s oldest and greatest Parliament ever sent to India 
for investigation of her political requirements,” the address assured that reforms had 
been an appreciable success, but India now considered that she had a just claim to 
self-government within the Empire. They attached the greatest importance to tlie 
evolution of Local Self-Government as the basis of popular government,, and in this 
connection expected a gigantic transformation. The Commission, tlic address hoped, 
would achieve success which would redound to their great credit and confer inestim- 
able boons upon India. The address was presented to Sir John Simon in a silver 
casket, and Sir John Simon was garlanded along with the other six members. 

Replying on behalf of the Commission Sir John in an extempore s{)eech said : 

“The Statutory Commission thank you and your colleagues most heartily for the 
address you have presented to us, and for your presence here. We feel we have 
been given every encouragement that we would desire in the beginning of our great 
task. You have said that local self-government is an essential part of representative 
institutions. A good citizen is he who takes interest and takes part in tlie government 
of his own countij. 

Continuing Sir John said ; “We are deeply conscious of the importance of tlie en- 
quiry which, we are about to enter into and rejoice that we have in this the help of the 
representative committee elected by the Bombay Legislative Council. We should wish 
to assure you all those who are present here and those whom my voice can reach that 
we come here with a single desire to contribute what we can as friends in helping 
India and all her people.” ( Loud applause. ) 

Boycott Demonstration Near Station. 

Outside the station a crowd oi spectators gathered while owing 
to . Police control and restriction of traffic, the boycott party 
held a demonstration at a little distance from the station. Elaborate 
Police arrangements were made for the occasion, and roads were being guarded. 
The City presented a deserted appearance as a complete hartal was being 
observed. The Reay Market and Budhawar Raviwar Peth, which form the 
chief centres of business, were closed. Grain merchants and timber merchants as 
per resolutions of dieir associations, suspended all business. Black flags were dis- 
played in prominent places. A mass meeting was held in the evening in front of 
the Shanwar Wada. Professor Paranjpye, who was voted to the chair, congratulated 
Poona on the disciplined manner in which they conducted their procession. 
He invited d)e Commissioners to attend personally these meetings if riiey 
wanted to know India's opinion. He condemned the Simon Commission for being 
led by ear by the Communalist 
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THE COMMISSION BEGINS WORK. 

Poona-^lSth, October^ 1928. 

The Statutory Commission, sitting with the Central and Provincial Committees, 
styled as the Joint Free Conference, commenced its task at Poona on the 15th. Oct. 
Sir John Simon presided. The Conference devoted the first day’s sitting to a 
lengthy examination of Mr. Turner, officiating Chief Secretary to the Bombay 
Government. But before that the Commission held a private conference to further 
discuss some points of procedure. 

The seating arrangement was in a semi-circle, each wing having its chairman in 
the middle. Four Commissioners and the Bombay Council Committee sat to the 
right of Sir John Simon and two Commissioners and nine members of the Central 
Committee to the left. Membership of the Conference was as follows : 

Mr. Raja, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand,Sardar Shivdeo Singh, Raja Nawab Ali, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Hari Singh Gour and Nawab 
Zulfiquar Ali Khan ( Central Committee ) ; Lord Strathcona, Mr. Hartshhorn, Sir 
John Simon, Lord Burnham, Col. Lane-Fox, Major Attlee and Mr. Cadogan ( Sta- 
tutory Commission ) ; Mr. Abdul Latif, Mr. Miller, Mr. Ambedkar, Mr. Bhutto, Mr. 
Mazumdar, Mr. Patel, and Mr. Muhamed Shah. (Provincial Committee). 

Sir John Simon, opening the Joint Free Conference, made some interesting preli- 
minary remarks. He said “The section of the Government of India Act under 
which the Commission is appointed and the warrant of appointment itself laid down 
accurately the purposes and scope of the inquiry which the Commissioners, with 
tlie help of their colleagues who compose the Central and Provincial Committees, 
are about to undertake. We are appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
working of the system of Government, t^e growth of education and tne development 
of representative institutions in British India and matters connected therewith. 

“So far as the growth of education is concerned tliis branch of the inquiry is for 
the moment in the. hands of the Auxiliary Committee composed of three British 
and three Indian members, and its chairman hopes to be able to furnish us before 
the end of December with the results of the review which that Committee is engaged 
in making. Later in our tour, with the help ef the Centra*] Committee, we shall 
examine this document, and hope to have the advantage of discussing it with the 
Education Committee. 


Education Report. 

“In the same way we have made arrangements whereby each Provincial Committee 
will have an opportunity of meeting us at a later part of our tour, and the report of the 
Education Committee will be one of the subjects which no doubt they will like to 
confer with us upon. But in view of the inquiry that is being conducted by the 
Education Auxiliary Committee the conference came to the decision on Saturday 
that the conference should not at present examine witnesses with reference to 
education. We shall treat with this most important part of our inquiry, but do not 
wish to duplicate it. There are a number of very important subjects which come 
within the scope of our inquiry and which crop up in the memoranda again and 
again and almost in every Province. Now we must organize our inquiry so as to 
avoid needless repetition. It must not be supposed, therefore, that we are ignoring an 
important subject because it is not made the topic of extensive evidence at every place 
we visit in India. There will be a number of cases wherein the convenient and 
practical course will be to examine any topic thoroughly at one place, and if we 
examine it at one place it none the less will have its bearing upon the question 
whenever it may arise in India. 

Sir John Simon continued : — “Let me give one or two examples. The European 
Association and the Associated Chambers of Commerce have presented us with im- 
portant memoranda. These, of course, must not only be studied but must be in- 
vestigated with the help of witnesses, but the conference need not contemplate hearing 
witnesses even on such an important subjett as tliat again and again in every centn \St 
visit. 1 made some inq^uiries into mis panicular subject, and 1 believe it will found 
convenient to take what I may call the main case of the European Association and 
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the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta. Obviously we want to choose 
Some great b iness centre where we would hear evidence properly and in full. That 
will greatly shorten the time necessary for the examination of their case, but at the 
same time, of course, if there^ is some special feature which one or other of the 
branches of these bodies wish to emphasize we should not exclude the possibility 
of that course. For example, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce has contributed a 
memorandum which amongst other things refers to the very serious question of the 
financial relations between Bombay and the Central Government. There is possibility 
that a witness on that subject could be usefully heard from the Chamber ; but I 
deprecate the idea that we can go through the main case again and again. 

“1 will give another instance. I feci quite certain Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Rajah 
will agree with me that the case of the Depressed Classes is unquestionably very im- 
portant, and one to which we shall wish to give adequate and careful attention, but 
1 do not think we should be expected to go through the case in detail in every place 
we visit. In this particular Presidency we have the advantage of the memorandum 
which Dr. Ambedkar himself is partly responsible for. 1 think it will be useful 
to hear some evidence on that subject in Bombay, but my inclination is to leave the 
main case for examination later on, say in Madras. 

“The same consideration applies to that very important community, the 
Anglo-Indian community. The idea is to concentrate on places where the main 
investigation on a big question con be conducted. This, I think, is true, and 
I throw out the suggestion that even on matters which are of such widespread and 
general interest, such as communal questions, we should have such an arrangement.** 

Communal Question 

Sir John Simon continued; — “I think every Province where this communal question 
is prominent would expect us to hear evidence and give personal attention to the 
matter, but we must contemplate going into it in general and abstract terms at one 
or two great centres. For example, Punjab or Bengal are places where evidence will 
help to elucidate and illuminate the consideration of this great issue. To sum up it 
must not for one moment be supposed that the conference is not fully alive to the 
importance of some great questions even though some of these are not dealt with 
fully or finally at any one provincial centre. There is one other observation I should 
lilm to make, and I would rsspectfully press it on the attention of my Indian collea- 
gues. We must remember that the first task thrown upon the Commission is the task 
of giving to the very best of their power a true description of the working of the 
constitutional machinery in India. Before we come to proposing a remedy, a change, 
and a new constitution it is extremely necessary that we, the Commissioners, with 
the special help of our Indian colleagues and the witnesses should be in a position to 
give a just, fair, sympathetic and honest account of the working of the Reforms. We 
are anxious to learn by the witnesses and by our conference together, and I would 
beg you not to be impatient if we spend a good deal of time in trying to understand a 
good d al of detail, and what in fact is the structure of Government in India and the 
working of its necessarily complicated machinery. For, believe me, nobody, not even 
the greatest constitutional authority with the most intimate knowledge of Indian 
affairsr-ndbody can wisely prescribe for any disease until he has been conducted a 
proper diagnosis.” 

Mr* Turner's Evidence* 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner, I. C. S., who was called as the first witness, said that he 
joined the service in 1903. He had been the Collector of two districts, and since 1923, 
he had been concerned with the Local Self-Government, Education, Medical and 
labile Health Departments and partly with the Reserved Department dealing with 
Marine.^His political chiefs were both the Minister and the Government Member. He 
had also acted as chief whip to the Government of Bombay and was now officia- 
ting as its Chief Secretary. 

Examined by Sir John Simon he said that there was a general electorate for the 
Bombay Corporation. Parsis, though they numbered only 10,000, had secured 21 seats 
out of DO and Mohammedans who formed nineteen per cent of the population had 
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secured onW fourteen seats. He ascribed this result to the Paisis betn|r yery higiily 
educated. Similarly the Bhoro community among the Moslems were scry infinential 
in the industrial world. 

The Chairman asked whether this result of a general electorate was due to the 
fact that a great deal of political education and intelligence were concentrated in 
Bombay and that the situation in the Presidency in local bodies was difierent. 

Mr. Turner replied that that was so in Poona ; for example, 11,000 Mohammedans 
had no chance of returning one member. 

Mr. E. C. Cadogan asked why this was so. Mr. Turner explained that Mahom- 
roedans outside Bombay were much more scattered and for tess influential. There 
were a very few among the Mohammedans in Poona who were influential. 

Sir Arthur Froom asked whether even in the Bombay Municipality the various 
communities did not really concentrate in various residential areas and voted 
accordingly. Mr. Turner replied that that was so. 

Sir John Simon asked for information regarding the working of District Boards. 
There were 27 districts. Were not some local self-governing areas too big for 
efficient administration ? 

Mr. Turner replied that under the dd system a Collector could keep efficient 
control but under the Reforms some areas were of an undue size for efficient 
management. For instance, Ahmednagar was of the size of Yorkshire. 

Sir John Simon : We think Yorkshire should be divided into three country 
councils. (Laughter.) Sir John Simon explained that these questions were being 
put by him merely to get a proper picture and did not suggest that the Commission 
would recommend a change in district areas, which obviously must be dealt with 
by the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Communal Electorates 

Sir John Simon next asked about the extent of communal electorates in the 
Presidency. Mr. Turner replied that these were found in all District Boards and 
Municipalities* except eleven, and were introduced in 1923, with the exception of 
where they were introduced in 1917. Sir John Simon said that Sind represented a very 
special problem and th^y would deal with it separately in Karachi. He quoted a 
statement from the Government memorandum that prior to the introduction of the 
reforms the Government of Bombay had been opposed to the system of communal 
rraresentation for the purpose of the municipal franchise but after the formation 
of separate electorates for election to the Legislative Council the principle of 
representation was extended to all the 157 municipalities, except eleven. 

Sir John Simon said that he did not wish to put an embarrassing question but 
wanted to know the personal experience of Mr. Turner— whether communal 
representation had led to more satisfactory representation and better administration 
or not Mr. Turner replied that, while it would be fair to say that it had led to more 
satisfoctory representation for minorities, it was doubtful whether the introduction of 
communal representation in local bodies had really led to improved administration. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour asked why communal repiesentation was introduced in spite 
of the Bombay Government's previous dislike of it. Mr. Turner replied that it was 
due to political pressure as a result of the adoption of this system of Council 
elections. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said that if it had contributed to deterioration in adminis- 
Mtion in local bodies, it would lead to deterioration of efficiency in the services when 
it was extended to them. Mr. Turner replied in the affirmative. Sir John Simon, 
intervening, said that the broader question should be left over and only the working 
of local belies ^ould be examined. 

Nawab Sir Zulficpr All Khan asked ; What had occasioned this political pressure ^ 
Mr. Turner replied that obviously it was not possible to get representation for 
minorties in many places without communal representation. 

Did minorities get justice in tht absence of communal representation Their 
interests were liable to suffer. ... , . 

Q. Do you think it is in the interest of administration to ignore the claims of 
minorities ? A. It is a difficult question. I fully agrM that minorities have lit^ or no 
chance vrithout communal representation and ffieir interests are liable to suffer, but 
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at the saiiie time coiiuiiiiiial]iein«te^^ iomytsmSibas lediaSie past yean 
toa very serious foil in the efficiency sf local seU^goverahig atehustiarioB andhv 
that foil in efficiency the interests of the whole of Sit commuinty must have sufficed. 
We have to weigh uie losses and gains on bolh sides. I do not think an«f one who 
has served years in the countn can help sympaihisitig with die backward classes 
and the depressed classes. We all want to push them forward but 1 cannot help feeling 
that under the circumstances, communal lepiesentadon has led to a seimus foU 
in the standard of efficiency in the admimstration. 

Sir Zul^ar Aii Khan asked whether Mr. Turner had no alternative to suggest 
to secure efficiency, except handing back the monopoly of power in local hodm to 
the advanced classes.. Mr. Turner : Personally I don't wish to advocate a monopoly 
to an^ class, advanced or not advanced. 

Sir Ardiur Froom asked whedier in stating that communal representation had 
brought about deterioration in efficiency and administration Mr. Turner referred to 
the Hindu v. Moslem or the Brahmin v. noc-Brahmin questions. Mr. Turner 
replied that he referred to both, though his acquaintance with the Hindu-Moslem 
question in Sind was confined to reports only. 

Mr. Abdul Latif asked whether any local body had been suspended due to Hindu- 
Moslem tension. Mr. Turner replied in the negative. 

Were Moslems in the majority in any local body, except those in Sind ?— No. 

Mr. Patil, a non-Biahmin member of the Bombay Committee, asked whether, 
the Bombay case had been prepared in consultation with the Ministers. 

Mr. Turner replied that that was so. 

Mr. Patil asked why, in fairness to the electorate, a fresh election was not ordered 
before a local body was superseded. Mr. Turner said that it had been tried in one 
place and all the old members had been re-elected. 

Mr. Patil : Wlw not disqualify the outgoing members ?— That would be effective 
only if the Bombay Council passed such a law. 

Should not there be an open judicial inquiry before a local body is superseded ?— • 
The present departmental inquiry is quite fair and straightforward and is 
very quick. 

So you won't have judicial inquiry because it is slow ? 

Lord Burnham : There is no judicial inquiry in England. 

Mr. Patil then asked whether the representation of intermediate classes was fair 
in proportion to their population. Mr. Turner : The representation is small. 

Control Question 

Sir John Simon then examined Mr. Turner regarding the control of the 
provincial authoritv over local bodies. Mr. Turner said that under the old system 
a Collector was linked up with the central authority through the Commissioner and 
the Government control of local bodies was effective. In the case of England, for 
instance, the Central Government exercised a very effective control over local bodies. 

Sir John Simon : Do you consider that the removal of ex-officio chairmen has 
any bearing on the exercise of control by the central authority over local bodies ?— 
On paper the control section under the Acts of 1923 is the same but in practice 
the control is less effective, as district officers have been told not to interfere where 
foey can possibly help it. The result is that control from the centre is difficult 
without the use of what we call the '^bludgeon sections" (Laughter.) 

Sir John Simon : Control from the centre doesn't mean using the bludgeon. 
It may mean using inspectors. (Laughter). 

Mr. Turner replied that they had no inspectors directly under the Ministry. Sir 
John Simon pointed out that in England for instance, the Central Education Board 
exercised an effective system of control through inspectors. Mr. Turner said 
they had a similar system in respect of educational institutions but not in respect 
of local bodies. 

Questioned about the system of collection of taxes by local bodies, Mr. Turner 
explained that District Boards still continued to collect taxes through the revenue 
staff but municipalities had their own stafi^ which led to the growing up of arrears. 

Mr. Hartriiom, .-inquired whether there was any connexion between communal 
representation in municipalities and arrears of collection of revenue. Mr. Turner 
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replied^tiliat the collecting stafFbelbnged to one community or the other. More- 
over, a focal body having a maiority of a particular community or the other found 
it diflkult to put pressure on the realization of dues from that comiminity. 

Sir John Simon : But this unwillingness to pay rates is by no means confined 
to India. We all feel just the same. (Laughter.) You definitely connect this state 
of affiiirs with communal representation ? Mr. Turner : It has intensified the situation. 

Major Attlee asked how the situation was better under the old system when, too, 
the Collector had a separate municipal tax-collecting staff. Mr. Turner replied that 
the Collecter indirectly used the influence of the revenue staff to collect municipal 
dues. 

Major Attlee inquired if an honorary chairman of a local body was also its exe- 
cutive officer. Mr. Turner replied that die executive officer was different. Major 
Attlee then asked whether the officer was a man of status and had security of 
tenure. Mr. Turner replied that he was a qualified officer and could be removed 
only by the votes of a two-thirds majority. 

Viscount Burnham : Does that require the Minister's sanction ?— No. A two- 
thirds maiority can remove him. 

Mr. Shah Nawaz asked whether the Audit exercised any control, whether action 
was taken on an Education Inspector’s report and whether the. budget of schools 
passed through Collectors. He explained that the object of his questions was to 
show that the Government exercised considerable financial control over local bodies 
as well as over school boards. Sir John Simon remarked that the financial question 
should be dealt with later and Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi asked whether communal 
representation in local bodies was determined by the numerical strength of ffie 
various communities. Mr. Turner thought that it was according to the population 
basis but promised to give fuller information later. 

Evidence *^In Camera'* 

The Commission concluded the public evidence punctually at one o’clock and 
reassembled after lunch at 2-30, when it heard in camera Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, General Member,. Bombay Government, who was previously Minister 
for Local Self-Government and had held a ministerial portfolio ever since the 
constitution of the Reformed Council. The Commission examined him for an hour 
and a half and rose at 4 o’clock. 

POONA-^mh OCTOBER 1928 

hlr; Turner’s examination was resumed to^ay* The subject on which he 
was questioned first was the working of local bodies. 

Dr. Suhrawardy’s questions> elicited the reply from Mr. Turner that the 
deterioration of munici^l administration was due mosriy to the non-Brahmins 
sweeping the boards at the elections and to the lowering of the franchise. He 
added that the element of non-co-operation* had partly contributed to this 
inefficiency, but was .not mainly responsible for it everywhere. For instance, while 
Gujazat was in the grip of the non-co-operation movement, Karnatak and the Deccan 
were not affected by it. 

Raja Nawabali asked the witness if the introduction of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats or the method of proportionate representation would solve the 
probfom. 

The witness regretted that he could not answer this difficult question off-hand. 

Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah as to what action the reformed Governmeiic 
took to secure their civic rights for the depressed classes, Mr. Turner replied that 
the Bombay Council had once passed a resolution on the subject. 

Sir Jbhn Simon : But in- England resolutions are held to express pfona hopes.— 
Mn.Tomsr replied that the resolution was accepted by the Government. 

Dr. Ambedkar informed the conference that the resolution had remained a pious 
hope since ig23 till in 192$ Government were forced to take actiem and then they 
undertook to stop only discretionary grants in the case of load bodiea which refused 
access to the public wells and admission into the schools of the depressed classes. 

Mr. Turner stated that this penalty was imposed in the caeaof Kjdyan.^ 

Mr. Hartshorn asked whether this municipuity had changed' its views since. 
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Mr. Turner did not have information on the subject 

Sir John Simon asked whether in recent years any change had occurred in the 
treatment of the depressed classes and the facilities given to them for^ their 
advancement Mr. Turner said that twenty-five years ago it was unthinkable that 
any member of the depressed classes could sit on a local board. 

Sir John Simon : What about the position of the masses as a whole ? 
Mr. Turner replied that the position had improved in respect of wells and schools. 

Viscount Bjirnham asked whether apart from the ^hools any change had 
occurred in the normal life of me village. Mr. Turner replied that social life in the 
villages had remained unchanged but the position in the Cities had grown better. 

Sir John Simon said that his impression during the last cold weather tour 
frankly was that the i^sition had improved in the cities but considerable difference 
existed between the city and the county in this respect. 

Mr. Turner, examined by Sir H. S. Gour, said that the Montford Reforms had 
given some impetus to education and more particularly raised hopes among members 
of the various communities of getting jobs. 

Mr. Turner replied that taxes in arrears in 1916 were three lakhs and the figure 
for 1926 was Rs. 16,00,000. He added that communal representation had contri- 
bured to the present communalism in India. 

^ Cross-examined by Sir H. S. Gour, the witness said that communalism had 
tainted the judgment of the ministers too, who had to depend on the votes of their 
parties. He informed Major Atlee that ministers had rather let the local boards 
stand on their own legs than give them direction and guidance. 

Sir John Simon questioned the witness about municipal finances. Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Wiles explained the existing position and said the present demand for 
further amenities could not be met, not only because of the unwillingness of rate- 
payers to levy, or pay extra taxes, but because of the difficulty of finding suitable 
sources of taxation. 

INDIAKISATION OF THE SERVICES. 

The witness was next examined on the question of Indianisation of the services. 

He gave Sir John Simon a picture of the existing conditions and the process of 
Indianisation in the Transferred departments, which probably in fifteen years time 
would have been entirely Indianised. 

Viscount Burnham said that it would be unfair to ask the witness the question 
whether this would lead to a sacrifice of efficiency. He asked if Europeans could 
be attracted to these provincial services. Mr. Turner replied : Not the same class 
of persons who have joined the All-India Services, if at all The witness added 
that experts could be engaged on special terms and they had taken one in the 
Education Department The Conference then adjourned. 

P00NA--18ih OCTOBER 1928 
Mr. WUes* Evidence 
Bombay & Meston Settlement 

After a day’s recess, the Simon Joint Free Conference reassembled to-day to 
hear Bombay’s case regarding the revision of the Meston Settlement Mr. G. Wiles, 
who had been for five years Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government was the 
first witness examined. 

Sir John Simon read out extracts from the Montagau-Chelmsford Report contain- 
ing a criticism of the then existing financial system of India, and the proposals made 
by the authors of die report After describing the old system of '*doles^’ they recom- 
mended a fiesh distribution of the sources of revenue between the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, and definitely charged the present Statutory Commission with 
the duty of re-investigating the question ofmovincial contributions. 

The next stage began widi the consideration of the financial scheme by the Sel- 
bourne (Joint Parliamentaiy) Committee, which endorsed the Government of India's 
view that the financial adjastments be examined by a financial commission. The 
Meston Commidse Rqiort made it clear that it was not called upon to decide on the 
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dlitributton of the heads of levenue which had already been decided upon, but was 
simply to give advice on financial adjustments. 

Sii John Simon said tl^t it was true that the Bombay Government's main case 
was tha^ being an industrial province it was hit as compared with the agricultural 
provinces by having to depend on land revenue and by surrendering all its income-tax 
to the Central Government. But whatever the justice of this grievance, it was wrong 
to fiisten it to the Meston Report Mr. Wiles : That is true, Sir. We criticise the 
Mesm Settlenient and not the Meston Report. 

Sir John Simon asked whether this was a fiiir representation of the Meston 
Settlement and wanted the witness to develop the point and correct him. 

Mr. Wiles : You have put it very admirably, Sir. 

Sir John Simon : I did not want to be fiattered (laughter), but should like to be 
corrected if I am wrong. Mr. Wiles : Our case is that while Madras has a large 
income from land revenue and we small, the abolition of the provincial contributions 
has actually increased the injustice done to us. 

Sir John Simon asked whether such a strict division of revenues would not conflict 
with Indian conditions. 

Mr. Wiles thought it was possible to have separation without such conflict. 

Sir John Simon said it might look curious to an Englishman to find land revenue 
entirely drawn from country districts and income tax drawn from urban areas, and 
that there was no tax on agricultural incomes in towns. 

Mr. Wiles : We have a land tax in town as well. 

Sir John Simon : So long as you have these separate sources, what would be the 
balancing factor ? Mr. Wiles: For the purpose of a proper balancing factor we 
have stated that in the future settlement we shall have a part of the incometax. 

Sir John : Should the machinery for the collection of the income-tax be other than 
Central? Mr. Wiles : No. 

Sir John Simon: Your proposal is that the Government of India should pay 
over some friction of the proceeds of the incometax to all the provinces, which frac- 
tion would be uniform in the case of all the provinces and that Bombay would get 
more money, because it pays more incometax. Mr. Wiles : That is so. 

Sir John Simon : Have you seen the Todhunter Report on the subject ? 

Mr. Wiles : We originally told the Government of India that we agreed with the 
suggestion in the Todhunter Report regarding division of incometax, but when we 
worked out details we found not only that the exact figures would not be worked out 
but that the system might lead to continuous friction between the Provincial and 
Central Government, so we decided to ask for a definite fraction to the revenue for 
incometax. 

Sir John Simon : I see you want a substantial change, but you suggest that, in 
any re-arrangement you would not reduce the total revenue of any Provincial 
Government which they enjoy at present. Mr. Wiles : Yes, we do not want any 
future advance to.be made at the expense of other provinces. 

Major Attlee asked whether the original settlement was based on the fact that 
some provinces were richer and the others poorer or that some were backward and 
the others advanced. Mr. Wiles : Probably for all these reasons. Further examined, 
he said that the ideal of the Montford reforms was to make the provinces autonomous. 

Major Attlee asked whether the conception of the Bombay government was that 
the wealthy provinces should pay taxes to the Central Government so that the poorer 
prmnees might reach their standard. — Mr. Wiles was not authorised to give any 
opinion on behalf of the Bombay Government but he expressed his personal view 
that they would not stand in the way of others reaching a higher standard. But the 
Bombay Government did not want that its progress should stop so that others got up 
to its standard. 

‘ Replying to Lord Strathcona Mr. Wiles said that ^ supertax was applied both to 
companies and individuals. There were no Death Duties at present, but the Govern- 
ment of India had under consideration a scheme of Succession Duties. ^ 

Mr. Wiles, replying to Mr. Amb edkar, said that there was competition ^tween 
the Central and Provincial Governmen ts in taxing country-made and foieign liqum. , 

Mr. Ambedkar asked whether the revenue proposed to be derived from the share 
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as '”*** normal expansion or provide for compulsory education and 

Mr. Wiles anticimted that it would meet the extra expenditure required. 

iWin7.*i'ii. whether Boinhay had not made progress in the nation-building 

aepartments because of the financial settlement. * 

Mr. Wiles : We have not as we should have liked to. 

Replying to Mr. Abdul Latif who asked why the Bombay Government had 
sugjBrested Central taxation as Death Duties, taxes on agricultural income, tobacco and 
oxcise ^ duty, Mr. Wiles explained that the only hope of the Bombay Govenunent lay 
in getting a share of the future surpluses of the Central Government Therefore they 
nad suggested sources of fresh revenue. 

Sir John Simon remarked that this was quite the proper answer, for if they wanted 
anjrthing it must be if fresh sources of revenue were tapped. 

Mr. Patel suggested a system under which indirect taxes might be paid to the 
Central Government and direct taxes to the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Wiles said that it was a good ideal. Mr. Wiles also stated that the estimates 
ragardiiw the mwth of revenue in certain departments had been fiilsified. 

Mr. Patel asked whether Mr. Wiles agreed with the view that Bombay was 
stagnant and actually going back in certain spheres and not j^gressing at all in 
others ?--Mr. Wiles said that he did not agree with that view. The explanation was 
that previously accumulated balances had helped the Bombay Government for a time, 
but for the last two years there had been no progress at all. 

Sir H. S. Gour pointed out that the Provincial Councils had the power to impose 
taxes. Did they do that ? Mr. Wiles recited various measures of taxation imposed, 
such as the entertainment tax, the gambling tax and and the raising of the stamp fee. 

Sir H. S. Gour : What about a tax on succession ? 

Mr. Wiles said that the question had been under consideration for six years and 
the Bombay Government even drew up an Inheritance Bill but at a meeting of 
(provincial representatives it was unanimously decided that the administrative difiicul- 
ties were so great that such an Act must be Central. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the Assembly, when it had rejected a bill on the 
subject, was likely to agree to such a measure. Mr. Wiles thought that the Succession 
Duties which they hoped to impose would not meet with much obstruction. 


Mr. Cocke’s Evidence 

Mr. CiKke, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, was next called in 
for examination on the same question. He said that the Meston Settlement left 
them with growing heads of expenditure but gave to the Government of India the 
growing heads of revenue, leaving no elastic source of revenue, as land revenue in 
Bombay was not an expanding source. Sir John Simon asked how Mr. Cocke 
would explain that a large part of the provincial revenues was paid to the Central 
Government when provincial taxation in Bombay per head of population was higher 
than in the other provinces. Mr. Cocke said that he was referring to the town 
dwellers. Further examined, Mr. Cocke said that- he was not asking for the grant to 
Bombay of any fixed sum, say Rs. 50 lakhs, but for a re-examination of the entire 
Meston Settlement by an independent Expert Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Ambedkar Mr. Cocke agreed that excise revenue be transferred 
to the Central Government with a view to preventing unhealthy competition between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Sir Arthur Froom: Have there been adverse criticisms on your Chamber's 
memorandum after its publication ? Witness: None, it reflects the unanimous views 
of our community. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 

POONA^Wth OCTOBER 1928 

Mr. Griffith’s Evidence 
Transfer of Police to Minister 


On this day interesting evidence was tendered by Mr. Francis Charles Griffith, 
who recently handed over charge of the office of me Inspector-General of Police, 
Bombay, and was sailing home by the week-end. 
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Special mmortauM a^hed ^ h» evideacc^ aa well as that of the Home 
Secretary of tlw Embay Govnmmeiit in view eftte: bet that the local Government 
had recommended, it was beheved^ transfer of alt subjects including “Police” to 
popular control, sumect to certain conditiona. 

Examined by Sr John Simoo, Mr. GriCtk said that he had seen thirty-years’ 
service in the Police Departing of Bombay, had bees Commissioner of Polw* of 
Bombay, and had been since dm last eight years, Inspector-General of Police of the 
whole ^sidency. 

Replying to Col. Lane Fox, the witness said diat the PeJicc force consisted of 
armed and unarmed men, divided into three di¥isioa&. 

Sir John Simon : What aboot Sind ? Whether it » to be separated or not, you 
always seem to count it outside the presidency proper. ( Laughter. )--the 
witness said that induding Sind there were four divisions. He explained the 
organisation of the force and added that it included five Indian promoted 
Superintendents of Police. 

Col. Lane-Fox asked whether there would be great difficulty in the way of 
a Minister if any trouble that arose concerned his own particular class. The wimess 
agie d that there would be. 

Questioned about allegations of corruption against the police the witness replied 
that these presu|q»osed that there must be a giver and a receiver of a brite. In 
modern times people had begun to resist the pressure of the pdice. 

Mr. Bhuto: Does this improvement also apply to mofussif area— Yes. Corruption 

is far less, even in Sind. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You think it is due both to a change iai. the people’s outlook 
and moral improvement among the policemen ?— Both. 

Further examined by Col. Lane-Fox die witness traced to commonal feelings the 
strain imposed on the Police force 

Sir John Simon : Do you think communal tension has been diminished or in- 
creasea bv the Montford Reforms ?— *1 won’t attribute it to the reforms ? 

Sir John Simon : I am glad you put it that way. In your view the burden of keep- 
ing law and order owing to the communal strain has increased during the past ten 
years ? — It is on the whole an increasing burden due either to Brahmin and Non- 
Brahmin or Hindu-Moslem tension. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that in the Punjab, though the **Religious Endow- 
ments” was a Transferred subject, the serious situation cai»ed by the Sikh agita- 
tion had to be dealt with, so that the situation to be dealt with by the police might 
arise just as much in the Transferred as in the Reserved fiekL The witness said tiut 
was so. The witness also informed the Chairman that there was always the assistance 
of the military at hand. In case of an emergency a police superiMndent could ask for 
help without any order from above, but must keep the member in charge informed of 
his action. In Bombay, in 1928, labour troubles required the assistance of the military. 

Sir John Simon ; What about other districts, say, in a place like Poona ?— The 
witness said that trouble had not so far arisen during the last eight years, but if it did 
the military would first be warned, then removed to some central situation and finally 
called out and they would act in collaboration with the Police. 

The Chairman asked the witness if there was intensive communal trouble and if 


case show a desire that such situation should be handled by an Englishman. 

The witness: Most certainly. Sir. This was our experience recently when the 
local Hindus wanted the Moslem police officer to be withdrawn from "Godhra.” 

Mr. Shah Nawaz asked whether there had been complaints of partiality against 
European police officials as well. Mr. Griffith replied that such complaints had been 
received. 


Mr. Shah further asked whether Indian officers had been found quite capable. 
The witness said they had been. At present there were five Indian police superin- 
dents, of whom two were Moslems, one Parsee and two Christians. 

Major Attlee asked whether the policeman was regarded with suspicion or whether 
the Indian people iiad' the same feelings towards them as in England. The witness 
said ffiat ^ feeling was not the same. 
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Sir John Simon : You mean individually. We, in England, have more friendly 
feeling towards the TOlioeman. We call him **Bobby." Mr. Griffith : That is so. 

Majot Attlee ; Here the people consider them a necessary evil (Laughter). 

Mr. Griffith : But if you remove the policeman the people want him Wk. 

The witness informed Lord Strathcona that in the matter of calling out military 
aid the police superintendent was the arbiter. He had not to consult the higher 
authorities. Sir John Simon remarked that probably the point to remember was 
that at present hoih the police and military were Reserved subjects and that the 
situation would be different where a police superintendent was under a popular 
Minister and the military under Reserved control. 

Lord Burnham, referring to the question of separation of judicial from executive 
functions, asked whether from the experience of the witness and the practical working 
of the system there was anything to give greater points to-day to those who advocat- 
ed separation than it was forty years ago when the Congress raised the point. 

The witness replied that there was no change. 

Lord Burnham said the witness spoke of suspicion in communal cases against a 
police superintendent belon£[ing to one community. Would this apply to a District 
Magistrate as well ? The witness said that undoubtedly it would. 

Viscount Burnham : Has such a case occurred in your experience ? 

Mr. Griffith : Fortunately, the districts in charge of the Indian officials had not 
had such troubles to free. 

Sir Zulfikar All Khan said there had been cases where applications had been 
made for transfer of judicial proceedings from the magistrate because he belonged to 
a particular community. The witness said that it was so.. 

Mr. Patil asked whether the witness could foresee when such transfer would be 
possible or would they have to wait till doomsday ? Mr. Griffith : 1 cannot prophesy. 

Sir John Simon : You are giving a personal opinion ? 

Mr. Griffith : If the British Parliameat decided to grant provincial autonomy, 
would you suggest any constitutional safeguards regarding the police force ? 

Sir John Simon said that they could not expect a police officer to suggest constitu- 
tional safe-guards, which subject could be dealt with only by the Home Department. 

Further examained by Mr. Patil and Sir H. S. Gour, Mr. Griffith made it clear 
that his objection to transfer of Law and Order was not racial at all. He would not 
object to its being in charge of an Indian Member on the Reserved side, but merely 
objected to its transfer to a Minister responsible to an electorate, who was likely for 
that reason to sacrifice a police official. 

Sir Arthur Froom asked whether this was also the opinion of other police officials. 
The witness replied that this was the feeling of the entire police force. 

Sir Arthur F^oom : You particularly object to the transfer of C. I. D. work. The 
witness replied in the affirmative and added that a division of the police between tne 
Transferred and Reserved Departments would not conduce to efficiency. 

Mr. Ambedkar elicited the information that a member of the depressed clssses 
had been recruited for training at the Nasik School, but there were great practical 
difficulties in the way of recruiting this class for the police. 

Mr. Ambedkar suggested that at present policemen or headmen in villages were 
hereditary or belonged to a particular locality and therefore suppressed crime relating 
to their own class or community. The witness agreed. 

Sir John Simon here remarked that on October 17 during their visit to a village 
(when tney were accompanied by Mr. Patil and Mr. Latiff, members of the Bombay 
Committee) they had an opportunity of meeting the headman of the village. 

Mr. Ambedkar suggested that following the system established in the new States 
of Europe a police officer should always belong to a minority community. The 
witness replied then all would be either Moslems or Parsees and this would not lead 
to efficiency. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour asked whether the opinion of the witness was that recruit- 
ment from the depressed classes would diminish police efficiency and increase the 
hostility of the general mass of the p^ple to the police, that fitness must be the 
sole test for recruitment, and that selection from minorities only would lead to great 
discontent among die majority community against the police force. 

The witness agreed with these views. 
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Mr. Abdul Latiff asked whether the present police force was sufficient to main- 
tain law and order. The witness re(>lied that it was. 

Mr. Latiff : Does the C. D. inspire confidence among the people ? 

Mr. j Griffith : All I can say is that for every hundred requests for the assistance of 
the C. I. D. we are only able to satisfy one. That goes to prove the opposite. 

Mr. Shah asked whether the suspicion that now prevailed against officers of 
one community by another was not a transitory phase. The witness thought it was 
sa 

Mr. Shah : You must have Indian officers enjoying the confidence of both com- 
munities ?— Yes. 

There have been complaints of partiality against European officials as well ? — ^Yes. 

Indian officers have been found capable of controlling their areas ?— Yes. 

Have you in the past few years increased your higher posts and retrenched the 
lower ranks ? — No When we were pressed to economise we reduced, say, 200 
unarmed men in the districts and replaced them by 50 armed men in our bludgeon 
section. The force was thereby made more efficient, but the investigation staff has 
decreased. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour suggested that the communal tension caused recently had 
a political basis behind it and the disturbances were not purely religious. The 
witness was heard to say that they were political demonstrations on a religious basis, 
but later examined by Dr. Suhrawardy he expressed the view that the communal 
system of representation and the scramble for offices was not the cause of communal 
disturbances. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked ilie opinion of the witness regarding the co>operation of the 
civil population with the police, and suggested the establishment of Civic Guards. 
The witness said it was difficult to say how tiiat would work. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Do you expect you will be more succesbful in securing detection 
of crime if you enlisted members of the minority community in your force to keep a 
check on the majority community ? — It would be disastrous to the efficiency of the 
force. 

As regards preventive action most of the reported crime goes unpunished. Can 
you suggest any i uprovement ? — We want more money to increase our investigation 
and detection staff, to train the men better and cut out the Law's delays. At present 
political crime and traffic duties paralyse normal police and crime work. 

You agree that the growth of communalism destroys the efficiency of the force 
and increases your burdens ? — Yes. 

Do you see any objection why a police superintendent should not have the powers 
now possessed by a District Magistrate in police matters and should act independent- 
ly ? — Personally no objection at all. 

It would be quite satisfactory for the preservation of law and order to make him 
respoLsible for detection of crime in this district ? — Yes. 

Mr Griffith, examined ^ Sir Arthur Froom, said that the efficiency of t ic police 
to-day was higher but its effect less. 

Dr. Suhrawardy asked whether it was not a fact that the period of the Reforms 
roughly corresponded to the period of the activities of the apostles of the non- 
violent Non-cooperation movement and the preachers of the Khilafat going about 
disturbing the ‘‘pathetic contentment” of the people ? — The witness agreed that it 
was so. There was Hindu-Moslem entente at first which was followed by a swing 


of the pendulum. . j i. 

Dr. Suhrawardy asked whether the reduction in police corruption was due to Ae 
growth of public opinion as well as improvement in the morals of the police r ^The 
witness thought it was due to both. .... . 

Questioned by Sir Zulfikarali Khan, who suggested that minorities were at the 
mercy of the majority community, the witness agreed that this was so to a gr»t 
extent, but protection was provided when there was trouble by the police undertaking 
picketting duties. , j- • • 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi criticised the lack of piogrew of InMmsation in 
the Bombay force, which did not come up to the Lee ratio and ” 

half and half proportion to 40 years'instead of *5. — Mr. Griffith if** 

his proposal for the recruitment ofone European and one Indian, though supported 


la 
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by; the Bombay Government, was not accepted by the Government of India, who 
said the proportion in the service was for all India. 

Sir John Simon said then this was a matter for investigation at the headquarters 
of the Government of India. Some provinces thus were having more than their 
percentage and others less. 

Mr. R^ah and Raja Nawabali asked whether the objection of the witness to the 
transfer ot Law and Order was merely based on apprehension or on personal 
experience. — ^The witness said that it was based on appreliension. 

Working of Forest. 

The witness then withdrew and the Conference adjourned to meet again in the 
afternoon when it examined Mr. Newman, Chief Conservator of Forests, Bom^y. 

Questioned by Lord Strathcona whether the transfer ot ** Forests'* to popular 
control in the Bombay Presidency had been successful, the witness said it was 
difikult to answer the question. The forest service had proceeded just as successfully 
Oil the whole as before, but at present it still contained a very large element of 
Europeans, but there was apprehension concerning the future as the average Indian 
was not suitable for the forest service. Hie Bombay Council had given them the 
fiinds they wanted and the resources of the forests were being exploited to the utmost 
extent 

Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness agreed that his anxiety was due not 
to the transfer of ‘‘Forests" to the Ministers, but due only to Indianisation, because no 
European was likely to join the service in future. 

Further examined, Mr. Newman said that he was not advocating a retransfer of 
“Forests" to tlie Reserved side, nor did he hold that Indians were not at all capable 
ofholding charge of forests, but si^gested that the interests of the service required 
a mixture both of Indians and Europeans in the proportion of 50 and 50. He 
tiiought everytime a Moslem made a better forest officer than others. 

P00NA--22nd OCTOBER 1928 

Sardar Mutalik was examined by the Simon “Joint Free Conference" on this day 
on belmlf of the Inamdars* Association of Bombay. 

Replying to Sir John Simon, Sardar Mutalik stated that the basis of their claim 
for special representation was their great influence in this presidency and the fact 
that they would be able to exercise a steadying influence upon the decisions of the 
legislatures. Their complaint was not only that tiiey had inadeouate representation 
but that distribution of seats in the presidency had been wrongly done. 

Questioned by Mr. Cadagon regarding the proposal for a second chamber, Sardar 
Mutalik said that he was not' opposed to it on principle but their suggestion for 
increase of special representation would give the popular chamber a combhied 
function obvia ing the need for a second chamber ; odierwise he had no objection 
to a second chamber. Replying to questions regarding the exact position of the 

mbers of the association which the population represented Sardar Mutalik said 
that the association consisted of Sardars who were mostly landlords. All of them 
were not landlords but paid the usual taxes. Inamdars, however, hold lands free 
torn income-tax on agricultural income, and paid one-fourth of the normal revenue 
but were subject to succession duties. 

Major Attl'e declared that Inamdars compared with other owners of land got off 
lightly. Therefore, on the principle that representation should be based, on. taxation 
foe Inamdars mi^ht be said to be not entitled to special privileges for representation. 

The witness did not accept the view that they were lightly taxed. 

Major Attlee : What do your class of landlords do with their tenants ? 

'Witness : One by one our powers of doing good to the tenants are being taken 
aFay by foe Government. 

Q : On what do you base your claim for special representation ? Witness : On 
influence in society. Q : Then, you should get elected from the general constitu- 
ency ? Witness : There is a prejudice against us. 

Sir H. S. Gour : What is this predjuoice due to ? 

A : They think we are Government, and want to deprive us of our inam lands. 
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Sir John Simon : Arc th«»e no laumdars elected from the general constituency ? 

Witness : There are, but they came on the communal ticket ^ 

Sir John Simon : Well, that is anodier trouble. 

Col. .Lane Fox, himself a landowner, wished to know how Government prevented 
their good work for the tenants. Sardar Mutalik explained that they received 
land revenue as settled by the Government and through Government agency. 

Replying to Lor I Strathcoiia, witness said tliat their main grievance was that 
representation in the Council rent lined unchanged since 1861, though the constitu- 
tion of the Council changed in 18 2, 1909 and 192a 

Dr Ambedkar : The association is opposed to lowering of the franchise. How 
then can they get representation for the tenant class ? 

Witness replied that tenants were in a better position and were well Ji'ciiEeion- 
ted by the members returned by tlie general constituencies. 

Q : How are they in a better position ? 

Sir John Simon : We have got an answer, and must not persuade people to 
accept another view. 

Dr Ambedkar asked how the witness was justified in staling that the depressed 
classes were not suffering from political disability. Sardar Mutalik replied <Tiat 
those possessing qualifications must be taken in the Government service. If that 
was not done, it was against the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation. 

Mr. Abdul Lati^ asked whether it was no a fact that Sardars and Inamdars 
were men of decaying fortune, who supplemented their income by other earnings. 

Witness agreed. 

Mr. Patil : You stand for both democracy and aristocracy, because while advo- 
cating the abolition of communal representation, you urge representation for yourself? 

Witness : Communal representation is different from class representation. We 
advocate the latter for special interests, not only landholding and aristocratic, hut 
also for university, commerce, labour and industry. 

Mr. Patil : You have among you all classes, Brahmins, Non> Brahmins, Parsees, 
Christians and depressed classes as members of the association. If you get another 
scat, would you reserve one seat for Non-Brahmins ? 

Witness : We are opposed to communal sub-division among ourselves. 

Mr. Patil : You ask that provincial autonomy be granted subject to the provision 
that your inains and sannad rights be not disiurbed without your consent. Why 
then do you want special representaion at all ? 

Sirdar Mutalik : We want to contribute to the naiional good by exercising a 
steadying influence in the deliberations of the legislatures. 

Q. Are you willing to transfer all powers exercised by the present Government 
to its successor ? 

A : Not for a lime, but even at present the Government cannot impair our rights. 

Mr Patil : Do you think the backward classes have sufficient representation in 
proportion to their enfranchised number and population ? 

Witness : They have sufficient representation. 

Mr. Miran Shah ; What do you call effective representation for your class ? 

Witness : About one-tenth of the members of the local Council. 

Q : But your .association, having a minority of Mahomedans, would not elect a 
Muslim representative. Witnesss : We select ihe best man irrespective of the 
communin' to which he belongs. ^ v- 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Has ever a Muslim been elected by you since 1881 ? — No 

Mr. Miran Shah : You recommend separation of Sind and though 
opposed to communal representation you .advocate special scats for the Hindu 
minority ? 

Witness : That is only for the transitional period, say, for the first two elections. 

Sardar Mazumdar .asked whether it was not a fact that no other class paid suc- 
cession duties ? Witness : No other class p.ays the duties., 

Q. : Landlords have le.ast representation in Bombay compared with other major 
provinces ? Witness : Yes. 

Q. : You pay local cess, and yet you have been deprived of seats on local boards . 

Major Attlee : But you can recover this cess from tenants : 

Witness : In some cases tenants do not pay. 
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Sir Sankaran Nair, afler examining the system of payment for services rendered 
by the labourer in the field, asked whether they would agree to Government fixing 
a certain share by legislation for labourers in the fields. 

Witness opposed any legislative interference. 

Sir H. S Gour ; You pay succession duty because you have a privileged tenure ? 

Sirdar Mutalik : No. This tax is a later growth. 

Q : What good you have been deprived of which you wish to do to the tenants ? 

A : We shall work (or village sanitation and for agricultural improvement. 

Dr. Gour : You say, you favour a democratic form of government, and would 
bestow autonomy on the legislature, and yet you will restrict that autonomy by 
restricting their power of legislation regarding your Inams. 

Witness : Such restriction exists even in the case of British Parliament. 

Sir John Simon asked the witness to restrict himself to his sphere and not to 
speak of the limitations of the British Parliament ( Laughter. ) 

Sir H. S. Gour. Wliat representation \rould you advocate for your class ? 

Witness : About ten per cent for our association, but the total representation 
for the property holders should be about thirty per cent. 

Sir n. S. Gpur asked how the witness reconciled provincial autonomy on the 
British Cabinet system with a Governor presiding over the Cabinet, and how the 
Governor could choose landlord Ministers. 

Witness replied that if the choice was between two equally balanced groups, 
preference should be shown to land-holding leaders. 

Replying to Dr. Subrawardy, the witness admitted that no Muslim had been 
returned by their association since 1892, and that their deputation to-day included 
no Muslim, Parsee or Non-Brahmin. 

Examined by Mr. Rajah, the witness stated that there were two depressed class 
men in their constituency. 

Mr. Rajah wanted to know whether civic disabilities existed against the de- 
pressed classes or not. The witness replied that they were disappearing. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi asked why the deputation's memorandum declared 
that the Council of State was unpopular. 

Sardar Mutalik replied that it was because it threw out some legislation sent up b/ 
the Assembly. He wanted the Council of State to be reconstituted with representa- 
tion for the landholding and commercial classes and the University graduates. 

Sardar Uberoi suggeste I that the Council of State was however representative 
of those classes. 

Muslim Federation's Evidence. 

After lunch Kazi Kabiruddin Nawab, Sardar Ahmed Ali Khan, and Nawab 
Syed Ali Khan, gave evidence or behalf of the All-India Muslim Federation. 

Repiying to Sir John Simon, they put forward the following general propositions. 
Firstly, safeguards for minorities, particularly for Mahomedans, should be provided 
in the constitution itself. The safeguards should be separate electorates in all 
elective bodies, proper representation in the services and on the governing bodies 
of universities and educational institutions, recognition of the Urdu language, non- 
interference with religious observances, and representation of minorities in the 
Provincial Cabinets. 

Sir John Simon asked, from the praktical point of view of drafting, whether 
all these provisions should be included yn the Government of India Act. — Kazi 
Kabiruddin replied that some general provision of this character was necessary. 

Questioned regarding the working of/the general electorate in Bombay City, 
witness told Sir John Simon that J^il.omcjdans did not get fair representation. 

Mr. Abdul Latiff i^uggested that in the case of common electorates, Mahomedans 
should depend on the goo 1 will of Hindu voters. 

Witness replied that common electorates would destroy Mahomedan identify, 
and would make them submit to the wishes of Hindu voters. For instance, some 
Mahomedans in the Bombay Corporation voted with the Hindus for restriction of 
cow-slaughter in Bombay. 

Q : Is commuiu! .cioion due to separate electorates ? .\ ; No. These existed 
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severalyears before the tension arose. Q: Is it due #ojealouy for wlitical po ver 
among leaders ? A : It appears to be so. 

Q ; Is it a fact that the main body of Hindus wish to abolish communal repre- 
sentation, because then alone they are likel3r to get control of Government ? 

Witness : I do not know whether that is their object, but that would be the 
result 

Replying to Mr. Patil, Kazi Kabiruddin agreed that Non-Brahmins and backward 
classes should have special representation on the elective bodies and in services. 
Further, his view was that the various minorities should have such representation as 
would enable them together to outvote the majority. 

Mr. Pat I asked whether under a joint electorate with reservation of seats, Maho- 
medans would not be equally well off as reservation of seats would give them 
security. Witness feared that the real represenui lives of the community would not be 
returned. 

Mr. Miran Shah : Do you consider separate electorate necessary for ever ? 
Witness : Only for the present till the national outlook grows. 

Q ; You want the status quo to be maintained in the Bombay Council ? 

Witness : No. As the official and nominated blocs are to be removed, we 
should have some share from those seats. 

Witness agreed with Dr. Ambedkar that the franchise should be lowered to bring 
in a large number of interests and that the strength of the Council should be 
increased for the purpose. 

Dr. Ambedkar asked why the witness was advocating communal repre- 
sentation when in the same breath he was asking that fundamental rights 
should be safeguarded by the constitution. If the latter happened, the need 
for the former would not exist. Kazi Kabiruddin replied that supposing that 
the majority brought in a resolution of a seditious or objectionable character 
against the Government, the Mahomedans would defeat it. 

Replying to Sir H. S. Gour witness said that the Muslim Fcclaration was for a 
federal system of Government with full provincial autonomy and the abolition 
of the office of Secretary of State and the India Council. 

Sir H. S. Gour : It follows, the central Government must also be atitono- 
mous ? * Witness : Yes, it should be. 

Lord Burnham : Are you in this case representing the view of the 
Federation ? Witness : The view of the Federation is contained in the memorandum. 
Whatever 1 state outside it is my view. 

Sir H. S. Gour : You want the rights of the minorities to be adequately 
safeguarded ? Everything else is a matter of method ? 

Witness : I want that minorities should be safeguarded by the constitution, 
and not left in the hands of the central legislature where the Mahomedans 
would always be in a minority. 

Asked to explain the history of the Federation, Kazi Kabiruddin said, the 
Federation was organised about a year ago, because the old Muslim League 
split into two on the question of separate or joint electorates, and one .part 
was captured by the extremist Muslims. The Federation had now a member- 
ship of coo all over India. 

Sir H. S. Gour ; What is the membership of the M uslim League ? 

A : It has practically gone to pieces. 

Q: Do you realise that your proposals would amount to communal parti- 
tion of India ? Witness : Mahomedans want to see the country progress. 

Sir _ Aurthur Froom : You want provincial autonomy, but are you equally 
emphatic about responsibility in the Central Government ? Witness : About the 
Central Government the Federation are a little doubtful. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Would you agree that Law and Order should be handed 
over to a Minister ? 

Witness : In my opinion, it would be desirable not to transfer Law and 

Order. 

^ Nawab Zuldkar AH Khan : In your opinion, there would be greater fric- 
tion between the two communities if general electorates are adopted and separate 
electorates are the only remedy ? 
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Witness : It is the best remedy if not the only remedy. 

Q: You think in spite of the hopeless Muslim minority in the central 
Legislature, still the Central Government can be made responsible to the 
electorates ? 

A : There should be one or two Mahomedan Ministers in the Central 
Cabinet, and the majority community itself would be divided between the 
Depressed Classes and the Non* Brahmins. 

Q : But in spite of these, Mahomedans would be in an embarrassing position. 

A : Then responsibility in the centre should not be given at least for 
some time. 

Q : You know, Mr. Jtnnah has gone back on his Delhi proposals ? 

A : So it is said 

Dr. Suhrawardy mentioned the list of safeguards and pointed out that in 
Bengal, the Dacca University Act provided special representation for Muslim 
graduates and executive instructions were issued regarding Muslim representa- 
tion in certain educational bodies. Why then want constitutional safeguards 
for these ? Witness : The Bombay Muslims arc not so fortunately placed. 

Sir John Simon : In Bengal, they are ^4 per cent, and in Bombay 19 
per cent. 

Dr. Suhrawardy pointed out that during the Minto-Morley Reforms, no 
Muslim was elected fi-om the General Constituency, though it could have 
been done. Witness said that it was so. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You are opposed to joint electorates, as you won’t get 
competent members of the community returned ? Witness : That is so. 

MR. BOLE EXAMINED. 

M. Bole, nominated member for Labour in the Bombay Council and Mr. 
Surye, Advocate who represented Mahratta and allied castes in the first two 
Couifcils were next examined. 

Mr. Bole advocated tinivcrsal suffrage as a solution of the difficulties regard- 
ing communal and special representation, but as this might not be concluded, 
he proposed that nomtivaiion should be confined solely to five Labour members 
and seven Agricultural population representatives, whfle seats should be reserved 
for the backward classes and special electorates set up for the Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Surve was against universal franchise and wanted the present franchise to 
be halved. He wished representation to be reserved for non-maharattas. 

Mr. Patil suggested that Mali rattas and non- Mahrattas could settle fheir differ- 
ences, and should ^ satisfied if seats were reserved for the backward classes. 

Mr. Bole was asked whether if universal franchise was introduced, tlie labour 
would be exploited by designing people. Witness : He may take advanta^ of it. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Bolsheviks recently were at the bottom of the mill strike? 

Witness did not agree. 

Sir H. S. Gour : They at any rate prolonged the strike ? 

Lord Burnham who was presiding owing to Sir John Simon having left on some 
business, intcrvenii:g said, Dr, Gour’s question was of a wider character. 

Replying to Mr. Hartshorn. Mr. Bole said he was a member of the Bombay Tea- 
tile Workers’ Union which consisted of 6,000 members. His views were personal, but 
thought these would .appeal to the Union. The Commission then adjourned. 

VOOf^Ar-2:i OCTOBER 1928. 

The Joint Free Conference reassembled on this day to hear the evidence on behalf 
of the depressed classes in the morning, and to examine the Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court in the afternoon. 

Dr. Ambedkar took his seat in the witness box and in the course of examination 
urged that the depressed classes should be classified as a distinct community, entirely 
different from the Hindus. He suggested that parts should be reserved for them in the 
legislatures, and that the present practice of nominating one or two members should 
cease to exist The depressed classes should have at least 22 out of 140 seats in 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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According to Dr. Ambedkar, there has been little or no change during the last 
20 years in the treatment accorded to the depressed classes in the country. H e told 
Mr. Rajah that the attitude of members of the Bombay Council towards the un- 
touchables was not favourable. He refused to admit that the depressed classes, on 
account of their illiteracy, were less intelligent than the other communities. 

Dr. Ambedkar, examined along with Mr. Solonaki, by Sir Jolin Simon, as 
regards the numerical strength of the depressed classes in the Bombay Presidency, 
said : “It is a very large number of people who deserve our very special consideration. 
Probably if you apply a narrow test, they are about one and a half million ; with a 
broader test, they are two or three millions. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Do you regard 'depressed classes’ and untouchables* as 
synonymous terms. Do you confine yourself to untouchables, as the aborigines and 
the criminal tribes are not untouchables ? Witness : There are certain classes among 
them also, who .ye untouchables, but you cannot judge the position correctly as 
they do not come into contact with the society. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : What about the class of serni-untouchables ? 

Witness : There is no such class. 

Sir John Simon ; We are primarily engaged in constitutional inquiry, and need 
not go into these social customs because wh.atever the Commission may do these 
conditions are not likely to be improved suddenly. We confine ourselves to the 
classes who are untouchables only. Would you tell us the proper way in which the 
Consritution of India should be ame nde i ? 

Witness : We claim th.at we must be treated as a distinct minority separate from 
the Hindu community. There is really no link between Hindus and the depressed 
classes. Therefore we must be regarded as a distinct and independent community. 
We deserve far greater political protection than any other minority in India because 
of our educational backwardness, and economic and social barriers. We claim re- 
servation on the same basis as the Mahomedan minority. We claim reserve 
seats if accompanied by adult suffrage ; but in the absence of adult suffrage we want 
separate electorates. 

Dr. Ambedkar further stated that he would like certain safeguards in the Cons- 
titution itself or Instrument of Advice to the Governor regarding the education of the 
depressed classes and their entry into the public services 

Sir John Simon: You claim that the depressed classes, though included in 
Hinduism, should be regarded, from the point of view of the Constitution, as a 
distinct and separate community, and that your interests will be satisfactorily re- 
presented by the higher caste Hindus ? Witness : That is one ground ; but we cannut 
be considered part of the Hindu community.*' 

Sir John Simon : You come from the earlier inhabitants of this country ? 

Witness : That is one view I think. 

Sir John Simon : There arc some very distinguished Hindu public men who 
have exhibited a good deal of interest in the cause of the depressed classes. There 
is no question about that ? Witness : There is great platfornt talk, but no action. 

Sir John Simon : So you want to be regarded as a distinct community, an d 
adult suffrage and abandonment of nomination, and its substitution by election. T . is 
would require a voters’ list. What about the percentage of literacy among the 
depressed classes ? Witness : It is very small. 

Further examined by the Chairman, witness said he wanted 22 seats reserved 
Out of 140 seats, in case of adult suffrage, and would require the same number of 
seats through separate electorates in the Bombay Council if adult suffrage was not 
granted. Dr. .Ambedkar gave instances of alleged ill-treatment of members of the 
depressed classes by caste Hindus. He mentioned the case of an untouchable who 
was af aid to enter a court room because he feared that the higher castes would 
ostracise him. 

Sir John Simon . What would they have done had he entered ? 

Witness : They would refuse to sell him any food or grain, and would not 
allow him to enter the village. The fact that High Court issued a circular permitting 
the depressed classes to go into the court room, shows that there must be some 
reason for it. 
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Mr. Miller asked whether there were 22 men among the depressed classes 
qualified to be members of the Bombay Council ? Witness : Yes, there are. 

Mr. Abdul Latiff : You think that, if the official block is withdrawn, as it is 
certain to be sooner or later, the position of the minorities would be weak ? 

Witness : It would be very precarious. 

Mr. Abdul Latiff : Did not the Hindus of Sholapiir ask the depressed classes 
to help them tg crush Mahomedans ? Witness : Yes, overtures were made, and my 
advice was sought. I advised them to keep aloof. 

Mr. Patil : Are Bhangis included among you ? Witness : No, but they should be. 

Mr. Patil : Within your backward classes there are certain minorities ? 

Sir John Simon : We are considering the case of untouchables. 

Mr. Patil. There are various minorities among tlie minority classes. 

Sir John Simon : I admit India is full of minorities, but this morning we are 
considering the case of people who are known as the depressed classes. 

Mr. Miran Shah : Would you accept the view tliat the representation of 
minorities, whether Moslems or depressed classes, should be proportionate to the 
population ? Witness : No, that will reduce us to perpetual subjection. 

Would you be content with local board franchise ? — A : I want adult suffrage. In 
any case the lower the franchise, the better. 

You will probably suggest nomination for criminal ti!!*. / representatives rather 
than election ?-< I do not mind election or nomination, but their interests should be 
protected. I do not agree that tiieir literacy is a test of intelligence. Every man 
is intelligent and understan Is his interests in exercising his vote. 

Have separate electorates led to communal tension ? — If they have we cannot 
help, but we cannot get rid of them. There is no doubt as a result of communal 
representation the leaders are less prone to make compromises than otherwise, but 
I don’t think communal representation is the root cause of the riots. 

Sir John Simon : Let us not go into the question of com nunalism this morning. 

Major Attlee pointed out that the depressed classes were also labourers. Theii 
how would the witness get over the difficulty of their being voters both as labourers 
and as depressed class 5 men. Dr. Ambedkar said that almost all depressed classes 
men were labourers but in the textile industry, for instance, they were engaged ex- 
clusively in certain departments. They were not admitted into the weaving 
department. 

Major Attlee : They are members of trade unions ? — Ves, dopiessed classes men 
would also represent labourers. 

Mr. Hartshorn asked whether the wiiiiess had workeil out the figures regarding 
the difference it would make in the voting strengtli of adult suffrage compared with 
the existing local boards franchise. 

The wi. ness said he was himself shaky on the point. The present local boards 
franchise did produce a certain number of depressed class vtiters. 

Questioned regarding the cause of the exclusion of depressed class men from 
certain textile departments, the witness said that during the strike the labour union 
was persuaded to recognise their claim and put this forward as a grievance but 
the employers snubbed them as it was no fault of the employers. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Is it due to the fact that tlic employers want cheap labour, or 
whether the employees feared they might depress the wages in other departments. 

The witness replied that the sole reason was untoucliability. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand said that according to the witness the lower the standing 
of a voter the greater would be his electoral advantage. If every minorit)j was thus 
to have excessive representation, where would the majority be ? The witness rei)lied 
that the division then would be between capitalists and labourers. There would be 
other similar divisions. Men from the communities could join. 

Mr. Kikabhai : Is it true that the people not politically minded are led astray, 
frequently by professional leaders ? — I am a professional leader myself and can't sa>\ 

The vote is liable to abuse ? — I don’t think so 

Why do you want the education of the depressed classes to be a charge on the 
provincial revenue ?— You ask those who refuse it. 

Mr. Kikabhai stated that the Bombay Municipality, for instance, had opened 
all its its schools to boys of the depressed classes. — The witness replied that there 
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was also recently a demonstration presided over by Sir Manmohandas Ramji against 
it in Bombay. 

Mr. Kikabhai : The depressed classes are engaged in the weaving department 
of textile units ?— It must be exclusively so. 

Sir John Simon : Then the difficulty is the mixture. 

Sir H. S. Gour : What are your views on constitutional reforms ?— vVe as a 
sabha are more interested in obtaining guarantees under whatever form of 
government we live. Personally we would favour provincial autonomy, but would 
wish some safeguards in respect of law and order, though opposed to its transfer. 
In the Central Government they might introduce dyarchy. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Have they attained the degree of political consciousness to 
use the weapon to their advantage ?— I emphatically maintain that the depressed 
classes would e.xercisc the vote in an intelligent manner. 

Do you think those who pay no taxes and having political power will tax those 
who are already heavily taxed ? — Phat should be so. 

Is that your’feeling or also the feeling of your institute ?— Mine, but it reflects the 
general opinion of the institute. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the witness would describe the depressed classes 
as non- Hindus for electoral purposes if he wanted them to become a distinct com- 
munity. — The witness said that the matter was of no concern so long as they were 
outside the pale of Hinduism. 

Sir John Simon : What about the extent to which pollution occurred 
by the touch or shadow of the depressed classes ? — There is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment in that direction. 

Sir John Simon : Compared with 20 years ago there are some men 
of your community who have risen professionally ?— Yes, but I am only a practitioner 
in Bombay. 

The witness next stated that in a great many places people of the depressed 
classes were not taken in motor cars which ran for hire on account of their alleged 
untoiichability. 

Sir John Simon : I suppose some of them go in the city trams ?-“Two years ago 
a bhangi ( sweeper ) was not allowed to board a tram. 

Sir John Simon : The fact you speak of was two years ago which shows that the 
♦:ase must be exceptional. 

Sir H. S. Gour ; Are you sure he was properly attired ? — The trouble was his 
imtouchability. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah : You were attired in this dress when a barber refused to shave 
you ? Witness : Yes, I was, (Laughter.) 

Sir H. S. Gour pointed out that Mrs. Ambalal Seth had started a depressed 
classes institution in Ahmedabad and was maintaining it. The witness said 
that was an honourable e.xception. 

Sir John Simon : I understand it is an exceptional case and not a specimen of 
what happens everywhere. 

Dr. Suhrawardy said if Dr. Ambedkar's client was so frightened as not to enter 
a court-room, much less would he join the common polling booth along with high* 
caste voters. They would have to provide separate electorates ? — Witness agreed. 

Mr. Rajah asked about medical relief. — The witness replied that in the mofussil 
dispensaries the doctors, as they belonged to the high castes, dispensed medicines 
ouisitle the room. Dr. Sloniki added that he knew of a case in Gujerat where a 
depressed class man died for want of medical relief, due to caste prejudices. 

Sir John Simon : Of course in this case the objection taken by the ‘medical man 
was due to his own religious views. 

Lord Burnham : If you get neither adult suffrage nor separate electorates, have 
you any other proposal to make ? — I must have either. 

Sir John Simon : You are in favour of election. Are you satisfied that it would 
result in the return of really best specimens of the depressed classes ? I ask this 
because the Moslems have e.xpressed a different view. — I think adult suffrage will 
counter the balance of any mischief. 

Replying to Sardar Mkzum.iar the witness admitted there were different castes 
among the depressed classes, for instance, Mahars and Maungs diil not inter* 
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marry, but added that now-a-days a movement for consolidation of the depressed 
classes was going on and inter-marriages were taking place. 

This concluded the recording of public evidence of the day. After lunch the 
Conference examined the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court in camera 
and then adjourned. There was no sitting on the next day. 

POONA--^25th (t 27tk OCTOBER 1928. 

Before the Simon Joint Free Conference to-day Messrs. N. E. Nawale. 
and K. S. Gupta were examined on behalf of the Non-Brahmin party. 

Replying to Sir John Simon the witnesses stated that Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Minister of the Bombay Government was a member of their party. 

Sir John Simon said that he understood that at present 13 out of 100 
adult males had the vote and one female in zoo, and further that the quali- 
fication for franchise in urban areas was different from that in rural areas. 
What were the suggestions of the witnesses in this direction? 

Mr. Nawale replied that they stood for adult franchise as the ultimate 
goal, but wanted at present only considerable increase in the number of 
voters by reducing to half the existing qualification for the rural voter. The 
result of this in his district of Ahmed nagar, for instance, would be an in- 
crease in the number of voters from 17,000 to 26,000. 

As regards urban areas he would have the qualification in Bombay City 
only so that everyone who paid five rupees as monthly rent became a voter. 
This was suggested in order to enfranchise the millhands. 

bpeaking about rural areas the witness told Sir John Simon that it was 
more commonly the case that the cultivator was also the owner of the land 
he cultivated, and was not always simply a tenant. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that t e suggestion of the Non-Brahmin 
Party would amount to abolishing general electorates altogether. That would 
be a big change. — ^The witness said it would be so, but the Brahmins were 
dominating everywhere at present 

But this demand might be followed by a demand for a list of different 
castes among Non-Brahmins ? — On the whole the Non-Brahmins are making 
a united demand. 

Major Attlee pointed out that as the Non-Brahmins were the majority of 
the voters and had returned fourteen members to the Bombay Legislative 
Council against only seven seats reserved for them, they had no ground to 
fear the existence of general constituencies. — Mr. Nawale replied that Brahmins 
exercised considerable influence over ignorant voters both because of 
priestly dominance and on account of their official position. Money-lenders 
were also under the influence of Brahmins. 

Sir John Simon : You mean you would not have been elected but for 

your seats having been reserved ? — ^That is so. The constituencies which have 
returned Non-Brahmins are enlightened and a great deal depends on the 
personality of the man. 

Major Atlee pointed out that the proposal of the witnesses would enfran- 
chise only 26,000 out of 700,000 of the population. The witness replied that 
the lower the franchise the more acceptable would it be to him. He 
thought the time for abolishing reserved seats would be ten years hence. 

Sir John Simon : You take the view that the adoption of reserved 

seats tends to create a situation in which reserved seats would not be 
necessary? — There would be no necessity. 

Colonel Lane Fox suggested that the startling proposal of the witness which 
was undemocratic required some further justification because a Non-Brahmin 
voter need not tell a Brahmin candidate which side he hadevbted and the 
question of Brahmin influence could thereby be got over.— Th witness held 
tMt secrecy of the ballot could not be kept because of the voters* ignorance. ^ 

Mr. Patil suggested that in case Non- Brahmins secured a satisfiictory 
representation according to the population basis then they should have re- 
served seats, and let Brahmins as well vote for them. — ^The witness agreed 
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with the proposal and also was in favour of dividing the ( ouiury between 
rural and urban constituencies on tlie lines obtaining in tlie Central Provinces. 
He wanted three rural seats or every single urban seat. At present the url)an 
candidate had no easy time of it during elections while the rural candidate 
had to undergo considerable trouble. The witness told Mr. Shah that the 
Mahratta and allied castes had joined them on the question. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the witness had realised the effect on 

the constitution of the Council if the suggestions of the witness were accepted. 
Would he not try to get the best brains ?-— I am opposed to getting the best 
brains alone. I want for the masses direct representation Wc have had 

enough of Brahmin domination 

Sir H. S. Gour : You would sacrifice the best brains for class re- 

presentation ?— I would. 

Sir H. S. Gour suggested that literacy be made an electoral (jualification 
so that any one who had read up to the fourth primary standard could vote, 
which would encourage the growth of literacy. — The witness did not agree 
and wished the property and rent qualification to be lowered. 

Sir H. S. Gour next remarked that the witness feared the influenc e of Bral-. 
mins on the voters, but if this were so Brahmins could put up undesirable Non- 
Brahmin candidates and make them succeed. — Mr. Nawale replied that this would 
be the lesser evil and as the voters* intelligence grew the evil would disappear. 

Dr Suhrawardy asked, supposing the Non-Brahmins were assured of separate 
electorates and adequate representation on a population basis, whether they 
would still ask for a lowering of the franchise, especially as the larger the 
number of ignorant voters the greater would be the influence of the priests. 

The witness did not agree and held on the other hand that such franchise 
would create an awakening among the masses. 

The Conference then adjourned but met again on the 27th October for its final 
sitting when it concluded the unfinished evidence of the Ministers of the Bombay 
Government. Next day, the 28th October, the Commission left Poona for Lahore. 


THE COMMISSION AT LAHORE 

The Boycott Procession 

The members of the Statutory Commission reached Lahore on the 30th October 
1928 in the afternoon by a special train and were received on the platform 
by the representative of the Governor, by the Chief Secretary on behalf of the 
Punjab Government and by the hosts of the members of both the bodies. The 
entire Lahore station area was guarded by the police and barbed wires were used 
to keep out the crowd. 

Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed on this day when a procession carrying black 
flags with the inscription “Simon Go Back” and led by prominent leaders and 
consisting of about several thousand people, started at about i p.m. from the Municipal 
Gardens outside the Mochi Gate, towards the Railway Station. At the head of the 
procession were leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Sardar Manual Singh, Dr. Alam, Sardul Singh Cavesheer, Lala Dunichand, Lala 
Bodhraj, Raizada Hansrai, Dr. Gopieband Bharagava, Maulana Zafar Ali, Abdul 
Qadir Kasuri and other prominent Nationalists including a large number of leaders 
who had come from the mofussil specially for the occasion. 

As the procession proceeded on its way, shouts of “Simon Go Back” rent the 
air. A large number 6f citizens joined the procession on the way. 

From the Mochi Gate, the procession passed through Brandeth Road and 
Circular Road via Landa Bazar and halted at the Mulchand Temple Road, a place 
about 200 yards from the main gate to the railway platform. There the procession 
was confronted with barbed wires with strong wooden posts ^ barricading the 
way to the Railway station. On the first row near the barbed wires stood promi- 
nent lead rs including Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Zafer Ali and others. It was alleged 
that while the procession was perfectly non-violent, some high police officials used 
their lathis on the first row of the procession, which included Lalajt and other 
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nationalist leaders. It was further silleged that while the police officials were thus 
using their lathies, one of them struck Lala Lajpat Rai in the chest. 

Lala Lajpat Rai's Statement 

At a monster public meeting held in the evening of the 30th in the Municipal 
Gardens outside the Morv Gate in which 1 $,000 people attended, Lala I^ajpat Rai 
recalled what happened in Lahore in 1921 in connection with the civil disobedience 
campaign in the days of non-co-operation, how a meeting of t'^e Congress Committee 
was declared unlawful, and how the volunteers were beaten and how arrests were made. 
“But to-day” he said, “the campaign against the Commission has been met not by 
handcuffs, but by lathi blows.” Continuing, Lalaji said how at first he was for reasons 
of his own, disinclined to join the demonstration but when he was informed on his 
arrival this morning from Etawa, that orders under Section 144 had been promulgat- 
ed,he at once informed the leaders in charge of the demonstration that he was prepared 
to go with them wherever they would like him to go Incidentally Lalaji told the 
audience that the promise he made to the local C’ongress leaders that whatever 
might be his differences with them he would always be with them in times of emer- 
gency, he had kept to-day. 

Proceeding Lalaji said; “We determined in the morning to carry out our pro- 
gramme without violating any of the conditions laid down in' the rules, and we did 
so. We assembled near the Railway Station, and finding the barbed wire barricades, 
we made no attempt to cross or rush it. We were absolutely peaceful, and gave no 
provocation to the police to attack us. But a Police officer, said to be the Superin- 
tendent of Police in Lahore, whose name was afterwards given as Scott, began to 
strike with lathis. He had a knobbed hunter in his hand. He gave me two blows 
and two of his constables gave me another two. One of these blows was aimed at 
my heart, and very near my heart I received a stroke which has caused a bruise 
sufficiently long and broad. 

Continuing Lalaji said : “Similar blows were struck at Raizada Hansraj, whose 
hand was profusely bleeding even there on the spot. Dr. Gopichand received 
a blow on the head, and the mark on his head was visible. Dr. Alam 
and Dr. Satyapal received blows on their arms which are still paining, and I can 
swear, by anything sacred to me, that none of these gentlemen did anything which 
deserved this cowardly treatment from the police. In the whole procession, consist- 
ing of thousands of men, I did not see more than two or three walking sticks of 
which I had one. Thank God that 1 kept cool and in spite of the provocation I did 
not use my stick or else the situation would have b come very serious. I am also 
thankful to the young men in the procession who obeyed my order and sat down and 
did not retaliate which should have put the European Police officers on the other 
side to shame. But nothing daunts the arrogance and intoxication born of political 
power and military strength. Several times I shouted for the name of the officer 
who had attacked me pointing him out by my finger, but he had not the couras^e or 
courtesy to give me his name. Neither did any one else.” 

Proceeding Lalaji said : “The stray assault on a crowd unarmed, without that 
crowd having in the least given them any provocation and without declaring that 
crowd to be illegal or unlawful and without giving any warning to it, is the most 
cowardly thing that can be done by any man much less by an officer of position. 
I am on the other hand happy that this Government rules with the help of these 
cowards because the greater their number the sooner will be the dtiwn of the day of 
emaiicipation.** 

The Official Version 

The official version stated that processions and meetings were never absolutely 
forbidden and that meetings were never forbidden at all. The only processions 
forbidden were those which had not had the previous sanction of the Superintendent 
dr Police Last night, the Superintendent of Police issued orders that he would 
not interfere with any procession inside the circular road or which proceeded to the 
station by certain routes indicated to the leaders of the boycott movement in 
writing in the morning of 30th and they were followed to the letter. 

The number of demonstrators that actually came to the station were variously 
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estimated from 600 to 1,000, the latter being the absolute maximum at the railway 
station. Moveable barbed wire barricades were put across the entrances from 
the main roads, from the city to the station. The barricade across the road lead- 
ing from Landa Bazar, which was the road along which the demonstrations came, 
did not cover the whole width of the road by about four or five feet At one time, 
an attempt was made by a part of the crowd to force their way through the gap, 
and either then ox just before, a few stones were thrown at the police holding the 
barricade. For instance, one European sergeant was hit by a stone in his efforts 
to prevent breach of the barricade. The police used lathies on those agitators 
whom they could reach. It is certain that Lala Lajpat Rai’s umbrella was broken 
and it is believed that he and one or two other persons near the barricade were 
struck by lathies. I« is not believed that they received injuries. Apart from that, 
there was no clash between the police and the agitators at the barriers. The 
clash which occurred went on perhaps for half-a-minutc. 

After the C ommission left the station, the demonstrators returned to the city 
and went in procession through the main bazar. The report says the number was 
about 300. At about 7 o'clock, the procession emerged from Lah^ri Ciate, and 
showed intention of crossing the circular road into Anarkali. As the Superintendent 
of Police's orders forbade the crossing of the circular road by any procession they 
were held up at this point, and informed that if they attempted to disobey the order s,, 
of which they had been made aware, they would be dispersed if necessary by force. 
They dismissed, and eventually proceeded along the circular road towards the 
Mori Gate, where a meeting as previously arranged was held. 

Lalaji On The Official Version. 

The following is Lala Lajpat Rai's statement on the official version : — 

“The official version is full of lies. I challenge its author to bring r suit against 
me for libel so that I may get an opportunity to expose the doings of the police in a 
court of justice. The statement published in certain papers that 1 attempted to enter 
the prohibited area by crossing the small passage which was not covered by the 
barrier is a lie. I did nothing of the kind 'Ihe more I think of the matter the more 
I am convinced that the attack on me was deliberate. Again, the statement that 
there was a shower of bricks and wooden slippers from the rear part of the crowd 
on the police is another lie, which has been invented to justify the unlawful action 
of the police. No mention has been made in the official statement of the injury 
sustained by Raizada Hansraj and others. It is also stated that ^me members of 
the crowd returned the blows dealt by the police. There is nothing to beat it. I 
notice that there is no end to these lies. I repeat my challenge to the officials." 

LAHORE— hi NOVEMBER 1928 

The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced its Lahore sittings on the ist 
November in the morning, 21 members being present. Colonel I^ne-Fox and Mr. 
Kikabhai Premchand were absent. The Punjab Committee was fully represented. 
Sir John Simon announced that it was proposed to hear the evidence of various 
officials of the Secretariat first and then non-official evidence. Mr. EMERSON, 
Chief Secretary, was called in as the first witness. 

Questioned by Sir John Simon he said that he had been in th c service for 23 
years and had worked in 10 out of 28 districts and in two Indian Slates. 

Sir John Simon asked him what were the functions of Commissioners of divisions. 

Mr. Emerson explained that a Commissioner was an administrative and appe- 
llate officer but not an executive officer. 

He explained the important functions he performed arid how one part of his work, 
xiamly, coH>rdinating activities in respect of law and order, had proved most useful 
during the Akali agitation. A Commissioner's duties in supervising the working of 
local bodies had almost overtaxed his capacity. 

Replying to the Chairman he declared that the responsibility and usefulness of 
I^ivisional Commissioners had increased with the Reforms Government and was op- 
posed to their abolition. There was corruption, he said, in all departments of Govern- 
ro ent a nd so also in the Irriga tion Department Government considered this an 
extremely important department 
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Examined by Lord Burnham and Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan witness said 
that Dyarchy in theory would not have worked if the personal factor had not made 
it a success through the efforts made by members and Ministers to work together 
in a spirit of give and take. 

Chaudhri Chhotu Ram suggested that the Pu njab Council played an important 
part in the success of Dyarchy.— Witness agreed. 

Raja Narindranath asked whether the selection of Ministers was not made on 
the ground of their belonging to an agricultural class Mr. Emerson said he had 
no knowledge of the subject 

Mr. EmerSoit examined by Sir John Simon, explained the duties of the Com- 
missioner of a division. This officer, he said, kept an eye on criminal work, and 
if the staff could not cope with it the Commissioner advised the Government to 
increase the staff. Then again, in the matter of law and order, the Commissioner 
took action against movements threatening peace. In the days of the Akali move- 
ment the Commissioner played an important part in this respect. 

The Commissioner was the appellate authority in revenue matters and in 
respect of local bodies. The Commissioner not only scrutinised their budgets, but 
had the power of intervention in their affairs. This work had largely increased 
during recent years, and had overtaxed the capacity for dealing with it. 

Finally, Mr. Emerson added that, with the removal of the Commissioner, there 
would be more ground for complaint of centralization. 

Sir John Simon, referring to the Government memorandum, said that it showed 
that the co-operative movement was very well organised in the Province As 
regards irrigation, this was important as not only they earned water rates, but 
also the assessment of lands went up where there was irrigation. 

Mr. Emerson agreed and added that the cannals had a very important bear- 
ing on the finances of the Province. The Government waste lands had 
fetched a good price, with the result that no loans had been found necessary for 
capital expenditure. 

St John Simon asked whether the Irrigation Department was free from corruption 

Mr. Emerson said the Department was free from corruption. Corruption depen- 
ded on opportunities and inducements. 

Asked by Sir John Simon to describe how dyarchy had worked, Mr. Emerson said 
that it was realised from the first that it would be a difficult work. For Dyarchy to be 
strictly in accordance with the principles which were supposed to underlie it, there 
must be constant co-operation between the two halves and a tradition had grown up 
that on important questions there should be joint discussions between the two sides. 
Members of Government found it useful to consult the Ministers, and the Ministers 
found it helpful to consult Members. Dyarchy had thus worked extremely well. 

Lord Burnham : Is it then your considered opinion that in spite of theoretical 
objections the system of Dyarchy has proved workable and satisfactory in this 
Province ? — Mr. Emerson replied that it was the co-operation between Members 
of Government and the Ministers who worked the system, which made it possible to 
work it satisfactorily, and without friction. 

Major Atlee asked how far the co-operative movement proved a school^ for self- 
government ?— Mr. Emerson said that the Co-operative Department had tried to make 
the members take an interest in the working of the societies, and he could not say, in 
the absence of personal experience, how far it has educated the people in self* 
government. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, Chairman of the Punjab Committee, asked 
whether any case had occurred in which the Commissioner had turned down the 
budget of a local hoard ?— Mr. Emerson replied that he knew of one case in which 
the budget was sent back for reconsideration. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan next pointed out that the Irrigation Department 
had bm in charge ci an Indian member ever since the introduction of the Reforms, 
and wanted to know if any deterioration had taken place in its efficiency. 

Mil Emerson was uaude to answer the question. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan : You think it was not the system, but the persona] 
foctmr whkh made Dyarchy a success ? 

Mr« Emerson : YW, Ink for it, the scheme might have broken dowik 
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Lord Burnham : Yes, I undefstoo i you in the latter sense. 

Raja Narindranath asked whether members belonging to the agricultural 
classes dominated the Ministries and the Ministers were selected from these classes. 
He also wanted to know whether Lala Harkishan Lai supported the communal 
policy of Sir Fazli Hussain ?— Mr. Emerson was unable to answer, and Sir John 
Simon intervening, said that the matter concerned entirely the action of the Governor, 
and the witness could not be expected to know the motives of the Governor. 

Raja Narindranath said he wished to bring on record that he and 26 members 
of the Council protested in 1922, and he passed on the correspondence on the subject 
to Sir John Simon for perusal. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang pointed out that the Council had repeatedly asked 
for the abolition of Divisional Commissionesship as it was thought that Commission- 
ers acted as post offices. He wanted to know if any reduction had taken place in 
the functions of the Commissioners after the Reforms. 

Mr. Emerson said, on the other hand, both responsibility and tlie usefulness 
of the Commissioners had very much increased under the Reforms. 

Dr. Narang asked whether Ministers could initiate any scheme of public utilitv 
and earmark funds for that purpose ? 

Mr. Emerson replied that neither a Member nor a Minister could earmark any 
amount till the Council had voted. The Finance Department generally examined 
the scheme, and if its opinion was not acceptable to the Minister, the latter could 
take the matter up to the Executive Council ; but generally in such cases the 
Minister and the Finance Member discussed the matter, and in very rare cases 
the matter went up to the Executive Council. 

Dr. Narang asked why the Finance Committee of the Legislative Council was 
not consulted more often ? — Mr. Emerson replied that their advice was sought on the 
schemes that had been approved by Government. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh pointed out that the Retrenchment Committee had recom- 
mended the abolition of three Divisional Commissi onersh ip. 

Mr. Emerson said that Government did not accept that recommendation. 

Mr. Stead*i Evidence. 

Mr. Charles Stead, Inspector-General of Police in the Punjab, examined next by 
the Conference, declared that all the 22,000 policemen of the Province knew how 
to bear arms. The force was not affected by communal feeling, and as regards 
corruption it was probably due to the fact that the men in the force joined it not 
for the sake of a career, but “for an opportunity.” This defect did not apply to the 
police force only. He was of opinion that compared wtth the European Inves- 
tigating Officer, in cases of corruption, the position of the Indiun Officer was 
uncomfortable, as all sorts of influence might be brought to bear on him. 

The Commission then rose late in the afternoon, h iving held the longest sitting 
since its public enquiry. 

LAH0RE-^2nd NOVEMBER, 1928, 

The Joint Free Conference met at 10 o'clock this morning. Mr. Miles IRVING, 
who had been collecting data for the Commission in the Punjab, and Khan Bahadur 
Muzaffiir Hussain Khan, Election Commissioner, were examined. 

Mr. Miles Irving said that the Punjab Government had expressed no opinion re- 
garding the communal composition of the Council of the future. He would not, 
therefore, express any opinion on the subject 

Sir John Simon ^id that they only wanted to get a picture of the working of the 
Reforms in respect of communal division and franchise. 

Mr. Irving gave figures showing that, while Mahomedans formed 55 P®*’ 
of the population in the Province, their voters were 44 per cent, of the total. Sikhs 
who formed only 1 1 per cent, of the population had 24 wr cent of the total and 
Hindus, who formed 33 per cent., had 33 per cent 01 the total. 

Mr. Irving further pointed out that though the urban population was ii per 
cent and rural population 8g per cent, urban voters were 70 per c®"*- and rural 
voters 88 per cent of the tot^l. 
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Sir John Simon said that the rural area had not got representation among 
voters according to their mathematical proportion. 

Mr. Irving further added that, if the existing qualification as regards assess- 
ment of land which applied to urban areas were applied to rural areas, it would 
practically double the Mahonedan and Sikh votes in rural areas, but would not 
improve the position of Hindus to the same extent. 

Mr. Irving told Captain Sikander Hayat Khan that no member in the Pun- 
jab Council could be said to represent the small landowner. 

He agreed with Dr. Narang that the majority in the Punjab Council be- 
longed to the agricultural classes and that the Land Alienation Act stood in the 
way of non-agriculturists buying lands and becoming rural voters. 

Mr M. C. Rajah pointed out that, though there were about three millions 
of depressed classes in the Punjab, they ha. I no represent itive in the Council. 

Sir John Simon said that while tlie hardships of the depressed classes were not 
the same in the Punjab as in some other Provinces the point r:i sed by Mr. Rajah 
was important. 


Mr. Beazley't Evidence 

Mr. J. G. Beazley, Secretary to the Government in the Transferred Depr^rtments, 
was the next witness examined. 

Mr Cadogan opened the examination by asking whether it was a fact that there 
was no communal representation on District Boards and whether there was a system 
of adjustment to secure a fairly equitable representation of the various communities. 

Mr. Beazley replied in the affirmative but added that there had been a demand 
for communal representation. The Deputy Commissioner was the Chairman of 
all the Distric Boards in the Province except two. If there was a desire among 
50 per cent, of the elected members to have a non-official as Chairman, the Deputy 
Commissioner always stood out. 

Recently, the Government enquired of some District Boards whether they wished 
to have non-officials as their Chairman and every one of them replied that they 
did not wish to have a non-official as Chairman. When a Deputy Commissioner 
was Chairman, the control and supervision were effective. 

Mr. Beazley also said that the Chairmen were non-officials in all the Municipalities 
except in three. Under the present system of government, there was an effective 
system by which the Central authority could exercise control over the Municipalities 
and District Boards. 


/.A//OJ^F-^rf/ ATOrFMBFF mS 

Giving evidence on this day Nawab Muzaffiir Khan, who had acted as Election 
Commissioner, e7;p1ained how voters* lists were compiled, and votes registered 
in the Punjab. He was of opinion that the voters* lists in the Province were 
foirly accurate. During the last Council election 305,873 votes were polled. In 
one constituency, votes recorded was 75 per cent, of the total number of voters. 

Sir John Simon said he was glad to hear that the percentage of votes polled was 
gradually increasing. 

Continuing Nawab Muzaffar Khan said that on the occasion of the last elections 
1,190 women voted for a constituency out of a total of 21,000. He attributed the small 
number to the fact that women suffrage had been introduced but a short time before 
the elections. In the case of Moslem women, purdah proved to be a handicap. 
Another reason was that separate polling booths could not be set up for women. 

Sir John Simon said that in England in the past, there had been cases of bribing 
voters, but conditions had improved considerably. He asked whether cases of bribing 
voters had occurred in the Punjab ? Nawab Muzaffar Khan replied that there were 
cases of feeding voters, but this was due to the foct that in rural are there 
were no shops, and besides Indians were a very hospitable people. 

Sir John Simon asked whether tlie Commissioners would receive hospitality if 
they went to villages ? Witness : You are welcome visitors : but ho^tality is 
extended even to unwelcome visitors (Laughter ). 
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Nawab Muza^ ‘h*t « many cases, candidates tor the Assembly 

l»d no personal touch with their voters owing to the vastness of the constituencies 
They generally canvassed through agents. 


Puidab Labour Board’s Evidence 


A deputation of the Punjab Central Labour Board was next examined. The 
deputation urged that, if franchise was not made universal, every member of a 
registered Trade Union should be given the right of voting for the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. The Deputation was headed by Mr. M. A. Khan, their 
President and the General Secretary of the General Workers* Union, N. W. Railway 

Their examination was opened by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn to whom they said 
that under the present Government, both for the Provincial and the Central Legis- 
latures, voting qualifications were determined by age, education and ownership of 
property, and thus the great masses who formed the major portion of India’s popula- 
tion were barred from taking any part in the constitution of the Government tr 
make the future Government more representative. It was essential that general auuit 
franchise should be adopted and if the present circumstances did not allow ol this*, 
property qualifications should at least be so relaxed as to cover a fairly large 
proportion of the population to make representation in real spirit. 

So far as labour was concerned, every member of a registered Trade Union 
should be given the right of voting for the Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
Achhoot ( untouchables ) organisations and tenants paying about Rs. 2 monthly 
as rent should also be given this right. Women aged 35 and those educated up to 
a certain standard, and not less than 22 years of age, should also be given the right 
of voting. The Deputation urged the introduction of jo'nt electorates with multiple 
transferable vote ; but the allotments of seats should be fixed according to the popula- 
tion of each community. One-fourth of the total seats should be reserved for labour : 
half by nomination ( to be made by labour organisations) and half by election in 
special constituencies created for the purpose. 

Mr. Hartshorn wanted to know the strength of the Trade Unions. 

Mr. Khan replied that registered Trade Unions had a membership of about*5oo,ooo 
and unregistered about 1,000,000. 

The Deputation urged the appointment of a separate Labour Minister in each 
Province, to be nominated by the Governor along with the other Ministers. He 
should be in charge of all matters relating to the welfare of labour, the peasantry 
and the untouchables ; their education, health and sanitation, and he should see to 
the proper operation of all laws touching the interests of labour, such as the Trade 
Unions Act, the workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trades Dispute Act, etc. 

Question : Do you not think these will involve too much work on one Minister ? 

Answer ; At present Ministers has larger portfolios. 

The deputation urged the appointment of courts of arbitration in each Province, 
with a ttibunal consisting of three representatives of labour, three of capital, two of 
the Government and two of the public. In case of disputes between labour and 
capital not being settled within two months* time, the tribunal should have right of 
interfering in the matt^ and giving the final award. 

The Deputation stated that the present Councils consisted of members of the 
bourgeoius, and landlord classes. In the case of labour employed by Government 
the employees should be given an equal partnership in the management, control, 
direction, and finance of the Department concerned through their representatives 
nominated by their registered Trade Unions. , • , i 

It should be made obligatory on employers to open day and night schools and 
colleges, at their own expense, according to the requirements of labour. Such edu- 
cation should be compulsory and free of charge for the labour classes. 

Dr. Narang ; Supposing I own a small factory with 50 workmen, should I open 
a college for labourers ? Witness : You join with another employer for this purpose. 

The Deputation urged the grant of various privileges for labour such as sutbility 
of service, a living wage and old age pension. 

H 
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LAHORE 15th NOVEMBER 1928 

Hindu Deputelion't Evidence 

The Joint Free Conference took up non-official evidence to-day, entering 
upon the most controversial stage of its inquiry in the Punjab. A Hindu 
deputation waited on them in the morning and a Moslem one in the afternoon. 
The Hindu deputation was led by Pandit Nanakchand. The other mem- 
bers of the deputation included the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran 
Das, Rai Bahadur Motisagar, Rai Bahadur Durgadas, Pandit Bishen Narain, Rai 
Ba^dur Sewakram, Mr. Purilal Jaganath, Mr. \gnihotri, Professor Gulshan 
Rai and others. . The deputationists represented the National Reform Party 
in the Punjab Council and the Provincial Hindu Sabha and the National 
Democratic League. Professor Gulshan Rai submitted his own memorandum. 

Dr. Gokulchand led the examination for the Provincial Committee, followed 
by Chaudhuri Zafarali, Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Roberts and Captain Sikan- 
der Hayat Khan while from tlie Centra] Committee Sirdar Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi, Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan, Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir Arthur Froom and Sir 
Hari Singh Gour examined the witnesses. 

After both the Provincial and Central Committees had examined the de- 
putation, Sir John briefly examined the witnesses in order to elicit their point 
of view clearl^r. It appeared that the conference had agreed beforehmd to 
adhere to a strict allocation of time between the wings, and thus out of two 
hours and a quarter, the Provincial and Central Committe took one hour 
each while Sir John occupied daily quarter of an hour. Strict adherence to 
the time table minimised largely the tension which the evidence that was 
tendered often tended to create. In spite of the considerable restraint shown 
by all sections of the conference there were frequent occasions when feelings 
threatened to run high. Sir John controlled the proceedings with tact and 
firmness. 

One important feature of the da^s proceedings was the disclosure made 
to the Conference at Poona evidently in camera an l by one of the members 
of the Bombay Government that one way of reconciling the demand of the 
Muslims for separate electorates and of the Hindus for joint electorates 
would be to provide for a panel of Musli.m candidates to be elected purely 
by a Muslim electorate from whom the Joint Electorate shall be free to 
elect muslim representatives. Sir John Simon said that it was claimed for this 
scheme that while permitting joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
Muslims it did at the same time assure that any representative returned by 
ffie Joint Electorate would be a representative acceptable to the Muslim 
community and not merely a sham representative. 

Sir John Simon said he held no views on the merits of the scheme. He 
only wanted to know the views of the deputation. 

Pandit Nanakchand, leader of the Deputation, said that he had not considered 
the scheme and could give no off-hand answer, while one member of the 
deputation* intervened and said that he thought it to be a good scheme. 

Sir John Simon said the leader of the deputation had exercised his dis- 
cretion wisely in not giving an off-hand reply as it was an intricate question. 
He continued in reply to an eager statement of another deputationist that he 
liked the scheme. ^I would not be in a hurry to approve it.** 

To Sir John Simon who pointed out that the declaration of no reforms 
except on ue basis of abolition of all communal principle, went contrary to 
the Nehru report, Pkndit Nanakchand said that the Nehin report was a com- 
promise scheme drawn in emulation of the Government with a view to enlist 
the support of Muslims. He was opposed to any compromise. That was his 
party’s view also. They would even ask for wididrawal of the present relbrms if 
communalism was continued. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang : What is the view of your party in regard to poli- 
tical advance ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : We are in fiivour of Dominion Status provided there 
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is complete abolition of the communal principle in the legislatures in the local 
bodies, in the services etc. in all parts of India and provided also there is no 
disenmination of any caste or religion in matters of distribution of civic rights or 
the imposition of civic disabilities. Granted these two conditions we are in favour 
of advance to Dominion Status. But in case communal representation is retained 
in any shape or form and in any part of India, we arc not in fhvour of any 
advance* 

Dr. Narang : It is not stating a broad proposition ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No, we state it as our considered and deliberate opi- 
nion. In our opinion communal representation has intensified communal 
bitterness and is responsible for the frequent riots, murders and bloodshed which 
have taken place since the reforms. 

Sir John Simon : Do you consider communal representation responsible for 
these things ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : Yes. I can give authority for this statement from the 
opinions expressed by the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities. 

Sir John Simon suggcste>< that Pandit Nanakchand might supply the “confer 
ence” secretariat with his citations of authority. 

Continuing Pandit Nanakchand stated that with the introduction of the com- 
munal principle under the Montagu Reforms in regard to legislatures it had been 
extended to municipalities in order to secure Muslim predominance over other 
minority communities ; and it was the deliberate opinion of the Hindus of the 
Punjab that communal representation was not extended to District Boards for 
the chief reason that if it was introduced the Hindus would have gained more 
seats and the Muslims would have lost some seats. He also maintained that the 
National Union Party in the Punjab Council was really a Muslim Party though 
it included some Hindus. To call the party a Rural or Agricultural Party was a 
misnomer. It was a camouflage. 

Pandit Nanakchand dissented from the evidence of Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary 
in regard to the statement that appointment to the services on communal lines had 
not affected efficiency. In the witnesse's opinion it had. 

Dr. Narang : What is the result ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : It leads to in-efficiency and corruption. Recently, when 
certain public servants were prosecuted they offered a communal defence. If he was 
a Muslim, he alleged that the charge wms due to Hinrlu machinations, and if he was 
a Hindu he alleged vice versa. Sir Mahomed Shah as counsel for the accused in 
a case in which a public servant was charged, put forward this communal defence. 

Lord Burnham : 1 am sorry to intervene. But, I appeal to the Chairman whether 
statements about individuals should be all iwed to be made to the conference unless 
supported by authority. 

Pandit Nanakchand : I can give authority in support of my statement. I can 
lender to the conference a report of the arguments of Sir Md. Shah in that case. 

Lord Burnham : 1 only appealed to the Chairman. 

Sir John Simon : It is understood that in a grave constitutional inquiry of the 
sort in which the conference is engaged it is not desirable to make mention of 
individuals. In this case, a reference has been made to the arguments said to have 
been used by Sir Md. Shah in his capacity as counsel. What counsel says in his 
capacity as counsel cannot be used to prove anything. I would ask the official 
shorthand writer to strike off the reference to $ir Md. Shah. 

Pandit Nanakchand : I am sorry. Sir, to hhve made a personal reference. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : We are not in favour of any political 
advance unless the communal principle is totally abolished, as we consider that any 
power given would be used not for the advancement of the country but for the do- 
mination of one community over another. 

Dr* Narang ; Is the provision in the Government of India Act that none shall 
be disabled from entering service by reason of creed, etc. acted up to ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No. r a 

Dr. Narang : Do you favour an amendment of the Government of India Act to 
9tam that none shall be disqualihed for the highest post by reason of caste, creed 
ate. ? Pandit Nanakchand : Yes. 
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To a further question Pandit Nanakchand said that the Land Alienation Act was 
one illustration of communal legislation. The local Government notified certain castes 
and communities as members of agricultural tribes. The notified castes and com- 
munities included persons who held no land and who did not subsist on land and 
who were in no way agriculturists. And persons who owned lands and who subsisted 
on land and who were agriculturists for generations were excluded from those who 
were members of notified agricultural tribes. 

Lala Harkishenlal had sought to introduce a Bill to exempt from the operation 
of the Land Alienation Act acquisition of lands for industrial purposes, but it was 
defeated by the votes of the so-called members of the agricultural tribes. 

Dr. Narang : Lala Harkishen Lai's Bill was only for giving effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Commission but it was still defeated. 

Pandit Nanakchand continued : The Money-Lenders’ Bill is another illustration 
of class legislation. It was an effort by the Muslims to destroy the commerce and 
trade^ of the Hindus and Sikhs. It affected not only the Hindus and Sikhs, but also 
Muslims who were not members of agricultural tribes. Twenty-six Muslim niilitary 
officers had memoralised the Government against that Bill. Sikhs not belonging to 
agricultural tribes had also protested against th e Money-Lenders’ Bill in a conference 
held at Hoshiarpur. 

Sir John Simon to Dr. Narang : Wliat is your suggestion ? I understand that 
you regard these pieces of legislation as illustrating communal legislation. But 
what is your further point ? Do you suggest that the Parliament should repeal 
some acts of the local legislature, or do you suggest any amendment to the Goyern- 
ment of India Act ? How far are these questions relevant to the constitutional 
inquiry ? 

Dr. Narang : We want an amendment of the Government of India Act to 
debar legislatures from undertaking any legislation which is discriminatory in 
character with reference to caste, creed or birth. Raja Narindranath has submitted 
a draft clause which embodies this idea. 

Sir John Simon : I understand the point. The British Commissioners are fully 
alive to this point 

Pandit Nanakchand : There is a similar suggestion in the Nehru Report also. 

To Dr. Narang Pandit Nanakchand said : I would recommend the adoption of 
the majority of the declarations contained in the Nehru Report for embodiment in 
the constitution. The depressed classes are an expropriated class in this province. 
I want all disabilities in regard to them to be removed and I want that they should be 
placed on the same footing with high caste Hindus and Muslims. I am not in favour 
of separate electorates or reservation for the depressed classes, as it would only lead 
to their exploitation by interested persons. I am opposed on principle to all reservat- 
ion. Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, is wrong when he suggests that high caste 
Hindus are responsible for the condition of the depressed classes. We have fous 
societies in the Punjab working for the amelioration of the depressed classes. Brah- 
mins and depressed classes inter-dine in the Punjab. In the D. A. V. College which 
is a premier institution, depressed class boys are admitted freely. Recently Brahmin 
cooks refused to cook for depressed class boys, and wanted to make a difference,, and 
they were bodily dismissed by the management. The Hindus in the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council have sought to remove the civic and political disabilities of the depress- 
ed classes but opposition has been met with from Muslims and the Government. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakcliard said he would recommend increase of seats 
in the Punjab Council to 150. 

Dr. Narang : Do not Hindus who are in a minority in the province want any 
safeguards ? Pandit Nanakchand : No. They are prepared to make a sacrifice in Uie 
interest of democratic advance. 

Dr. Narang : Do you want abolition of communal rei>resentation iii every pro- 
vince ? Pandit Nanakchand : Yes the politics of one province react on the politics of 
another province. In the Punjab the politics of the United Provinces react on its 
politics. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : It is my personal view that whenever any 
Hindu is appointed as a Minister, he should be really a representative Hindu. He 
would suggest that a convention be established by which a panel of Hindu names 
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should be submitted to the Governor by the Hindu members of the Council from 
which the Governor should select his Minister. He would like the same policy 
to be followed in selecting Muslim and Sikh Ministers. It would be necessary to 
retain this principle for sometime until communal feelings which were now violently 
manifested subsided. “I am in favour of joint responsibility of Ministers to the 
legislature. I also favour transfer of law, order and justice to the Central Govern- 
ment. In my opinion the Central Government should retain powers of superintend- 
ence and direction over the local Government. 

Lala Jagannath Agarvvala here explained the point of view of the deputation. 
He said : Our considered view is that the federal system of government is not suited 
to this country. We want a unitary form of government with certain autonomy to 
the provinces. The history of India shows the necessity of a strong Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Pandit Nanakchand then explained why the Hindus wanted certain safeguards 
in regard to the defence of India. He said : We would point out that the Punjab 
is practically a Frontier Province. Next to the North-West Frontier, it will have 
to bear the brunt of any invasion. Considering that we have a virile and easilv 
inflammable Muslim population and also in view of the fact that the Muslims of the 
province have a tendency to look to Afghanistan and other Muslim countries for 
protection as evidenced by the Hijrat Movement of 1922 and 1923 and also consider- 
ing that the Hindus have a large slake in the Punjab, we want certain safeguards. 
We want abolition of the convention and nile by which certain Hindu sections 
classified as non-martial races, are not recruited to the Army. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Why do you claim that communal representation is 
responsible for communal tension when in a large number of municipal committees 
and in the District Boards Joint Electorates prevail ? Is it not a fact that a riot 
took place at Rawalpindi and joint electorates exist in Rawalpindi Municipality ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : My point is that owing to the introduction of communal 
representation, commuual leaders and newspapers have come into being poisoning 
the atmosphere in the Punjab and rendering it difficult for the Hindus and Muslims 
to live peacefully together. 

Chaudhuri Zalarullah : In the Punjab both separate electorates and joint 
electorates are being tried side by side. 

Pandit Nanakchand : But in order to secure return of communally-minded 
men communal leaders and papers have created an atmosphere in which arson, 
loot and riots have become frequent occurrences. 

Chaudhuri Zafanillah : Bi:t in separate electorates one Muslim would stand 
against another Muslim candidate. How can it lead to bitterness ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: It does. It is only that a Muslim who appeals most to the 
bigotry and communal passion of the Muslims that gets returned. The same is 
true of the Hindu candidate also. 

Chaudhuri Zafanillah : May not the same thing happen in joint electorates . 

Pandit Nanakchand : It might happen for some time, but it will be a temporary 
phase. You presuppose only one Hindu and one Muslim contesting. In fact, 
there will be many Hindus and many Muslims contesting. 

Chaudhrui Zafarullah : Is it not a fact that under the Minto-Morley Reforms 
under joint electorates, the struggle always was boiled down to a struggle between 
the Muslim and non- Muslim candidate ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : I do not know than it was so. . 

Dr. Narang : Under the Morley-Minlo Reforms, it was by indirect election. 

Pandit Nanakchand : My friend, the Hon'ble Lala Ramsarandas, reminds me 
that in one election the Muslim candidate, Mr. Yusuf, beat him by one vote. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Is it the view of all Hindus that there should be no 
advance unless there be abolition of the communal principle ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : That is our view. , . .. 

To Sir John Simon, Pandit Nanakchand reiterated that it was the considered 
opinion of the deputation that there should be no advance unless there was complete 
abolition of the communal principle. The deputation opposed even joint electorates 
Wh reservation. The deputationists also wanted that the communal principle 
should be eliminated from the services and all other bodies. 
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To Chaudhuri Zafarullah, Pandit Nanakchand said that he relied on the report 
of the Co-operative Department for his proposition that communal appointments 
resulted in inefficiency. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : In that report the Inspector says that inefficiency is 
due to the reluctance of bank directors to appoint Banya accountants although 
they are best qualified and to their preference for members of the agriculture tribes. 
It is not the Government that appoint. 

Pandit Nanakchand : It illustrates my point all the same. 

Referring to the Money Lenders* Bill, Pandit Nanakchand said that when a 
similar bill was sought to be introduced in the Assembly, its introduction was opposed 
by the Government of India. But in the Punjab, the local Council passed the Bill 
into law. But the Governor withheld assent. . . , 

To question by Chaudhuri Zafarullah, Pandit Nanakchand said that he objected 
to imposing a disability on the depressed classes which would prevent them from 
acquiring land. There was no statutory prohibition, but there was the customary 
law which was enforceable by the law-courts which prevented them from acquiring 
lands. He was opposed to that disability on its fundamental aspect. 

In the Punjab villages, the feudal system prevailed which was opposed to 
democracy. According to the feudal system prevailing in the Punjab villages, non- 
proprietors had to pay certain levies if they performed marriage or other ceremonies. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : I am not opposed to adult franchise, 
but I would not recommend it for the legislatures immediately. I would recommend 
adult franchise in the elections to the local boards and municipalities in the first 
instance. I favour lowering of the franchise to a certain extent, but I have not 
worked out the details. I would give votes to literates I would also advocate 
increased representation for the urban constitute ies. In fact, I would make no 
distinction ^tween the ruial and urban constituencies. I would suggest increased 
representation for the University, Commerce and Industries. I would suggest 
special representation for income-tax payers 

Chaudhuri Zaiarullah : Are not Muslims who form 44 P®*" voters 

in a minority against the Hindus and SilAs combined ? 

Sir John Simon : The witness is entitled to point out that one must not merely 
take the total percentage, but must also look into the strength of the respective 
constituencies. 

Sir John Simon then took the Nehru Report and pointed out that according to 
the statistics and maps given in it, Muslims predominated in West^ Punjab, Hindus 
and Sikhs predominated in the East Punjab, and there was also a mii^d zon^ 

To Dr. Narang, who invited attention to a passage in the Nehra Report in 
explanation of the statistics. Sir John Simon said : “This is not the first time, 1 
assure you, that I have looked into it.*? 

Pandit Nanakchand then explained that he favoured the provision of specif 
educational facilities to all backward communities whether Muslims, depressed 
classes, or any other communities, as he believed that education was the foundation 
of democracy. Pandit Nanakchand then said that his party in the Council consisted 
of 19 memfaiers, of whom four were members of agricultural tribes. Iney were not 
present in the deputation and one or two of them had possibly not seen or approved 
of the memorandum before its submission to the Commission. . , . . 

To Mr. Roberts, Pandit Nanakchand said that he had not considered the 
question of the transfer of commerce to the Central Government. 

To Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Pandit Nanakchand said that although there was no 
communal representation in the district boards, the constituencies were so CTOup- 
ed as to secure predominance of certain communities in ward. It amounted to a 
form of communal representrtion. , , ^ * 

To Sirdar Uberoi, Pandit Nanakchand said: We suggested transfer of Uw 
and Order to the Central Government, because we think that it would secure 
immunity to these departments from communal influence. We had experience 
in the Punjab of attacks on judges of the High Court and on the constitution 
of the High Court on communal giounds, which were not calculated to ensure 
independence. It is our belief that if they were transferred to the Central 
Government they would be more free from commui^ attacks. 
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To Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan Pandit Nanakchand said that he was opposed 
to reservation for any community in regard to the services. 

Si* Zulfiquar: Are you then against Indianisation ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: No, I do not want reservation for any community. 

I would certainly employ British citizens who are domiciled Indian subjects if 
they are more fitted than other Indian n itionals. He also said that at a confe- 
rence of Hindus held in Lahore during the last visit of the Commission a resolution 
was passed that even the present reforms may be withdrawn if the communal 
principle was not abolished. It indicated the strength of the Hindu feeling on the 
question. Pandit Nanakchand also said that if as a result of the appointments on the 
basis of efficiency only, Muslims were appointed to 100 per cent of the posts he 
would not oppose it. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you not think that more than communal representation, 
the caste system is a greater impe<liment to nationral advance ? Is not the caste* 
system an enemy of Hinduism ? Pandit Nanakchand: To the extent that 
caste is an impediment to national progress, wc are seeking to abolish it. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Has not caste been the bane of India since the iiim*=i 
of Asoka and Vikramaditya ? Dr. Narang : In the times of Asoka, caste w;io 
abolished. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: I want to put my questions. I have only very little time. 

Sir John Simon: I do not want any complaint to be made. It is the conference 
as a whole that has a^eed to rationing of time, and it is not open to a member 
to complain after apeeri^ to* the decision 

Dr. Suhrawardy: 1 make no complaint Sir. 1 was only thinking loudly. 

Dr. Narang: 1 would like to make it clear, Sir, that I agreed to the time 
limit only because there was no help for it 

Sir John Simon: As practical men engaged in practical work, we cannot but 
ration the time. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Will you agree that no objection was raised to the introduc- 
tion of communal representation in the Punjab ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: h was a blander. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you know that communal representation was introduced 
ill Bengal in 1909 with the consent of Mr. Gokhale, then Congress leader ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: He was wrong. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you know that the Lucknow Pact conceded to Muslims 
separate electorates ? Pandit Nanakchand: It was a great blunder. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : I would invite your attention then to a greater blunder. Is it 
not a fact that the late Sir Surendranath Bannerjee introduced it in Bengal in the 
Calcutta Corporation against my opposition ? Is it not also a fact tj at Deshb^ndhu 
Das conceded to Moslems separate electorates in his Bengal Pact ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : My reply is that it is not surprising that Hindus in their 
anxiety to wrest power from the Government should imitate Government's methods 
and seek to secure alliance of Muslims by promisiog them what the 
Government had promised. Pandit Nanakchand then explained that he referred 
to abolition of caste. He was only referring to civic and political disa* ilities 
imposed by caste. He was not referring to social and religious customs. 

Sir John Simon : For instance, you were not thinking of admitting 
depressea classes freely into temples. Pandit Nanakchand : No. 

To Sir Aurthur Froom, Pandit Nanakchand said that the clauM in the Ins- 
trument of Instruction to the Governors regarding non-differentiation of cU>sses 
etc. was inadequate. 

Sir J(ffin Simon : Your point is that you want a clause in the constitution 
so that any aggrieved party might be able to challenge any act of legislature 
in a court of law if he thought that any legislation was ultra vires ? 

Pandit Nanatehand : Yes. 

Sir John Simon : May 1 invite your attenticm to the statement in Raja 
Narindranath's memorandum that joint electorates cannot be forced on any 
minj^ty community against its will It is not your party's view? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No. 
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Sir John Simon : May 1 point out that your party's view is not consistent with 
the Nehru Report recommendations on the communal question ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : In our opinion the recommendations of the Nehru Report 
contain a compromise in order to please Moslems. We are opposed to any com- 
promise as we do not think it would be in the interests of a democratic Government 

Professor Gulshan Rai explained that if Law and Order were transferred to 
the Central Government, the Deputy Commissioner might be deprived of his 
revenue functions and might act under the supervision of the Governor in his capacity 
as a^ent of the Central Government 

Sir John Simon : Will it ensure prompt help of the police on occasions 
when they might be required in connection with transferred subjects. 

Prof. Gulshan Rai : I think so. 

To Sir John Simon Pandit Nanakchand explained that he oomplaineJ that 
certain class of Hindus described as non-martial class were excluded from 
the Army. His complaint was not that all Hindus wexe excluded. The Khatris, 
who furnished generals to Ranjit Singh's army were treated as non-martial classes. 

Dr. Gour : Why are you against political advance in case there is no abolition of 
the communal principle ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : Because it would lead to more bitterness to give reforms 
while retaining the communal principle. 

Sir John Simon then asked : Have you considered in what manner the chief abjec- 
tion to the joint electorates can be met ? The chief olijection is that it will not secure 
the return of truly representative Muslims. In Poona, it was suggested to us that 
wholly communal electorate may be asked to choose a panel of represenUtives from 
whom the electorates make their choice. 1 have formed no views in regard to 
the merits of the suggestion. Have you thought about it ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No, I cannot express any off-hand opinion. 

One member of the delegation here remarked that it ap^jcared to be a good 
suggestion. 

Sir John Simon : I will not fje in a hurry to approve it. Mr. Nanakchand has 
exercised discretion wisely, in not giving an off-hand answer. 

Prof. Gulshan Rai then put forward his view that no amount of communal 
representation would solve the question and recommended the solution which had 
found favour with Lord Oelamere. 

Sir John Simon said he was thankful for the suggestion. This concluded the 
examination of the Hindu deputation, and the conference fose for lunch. 

The Muslim Deputetion't Evidence. 

On the Conference reassembling after lunch, the Muslim deputation led by Sir 
Mahomed Shah, app 'ared in support of the memoraclum submitted by the Shaft 
section of the A11.-lndia Muslim League. The deputation comprised nearly twenty 
members, chief amongst whom were Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Umar Hayat Klian and 
others. 

To Sir John Simon, Sir M. Shaft said, the views of the deputation were c nu- 
merated in the memorandum submitted to the “Conference.” He was prepared to 
answer questions in elucidation of the memorandum. 

To Chaudhuri Zafarullah, Sir M. Shaft said : Communal representation was 
introduced simultaneosly with the introduction of elections in regard to legislatures. 
The Minto-Morlcy Reforms were put in force in January, 1910, and from that time 
communal representation has been in force. I played my humble part in connection 
with these reforms. I was one of the six Mahomedans who were invited to confer 
with the suh-committee of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Communal, 
representation was introduced with the concurrence of Mr.jGopalakrishna Gokhale^ 
who was the leader of the Congress. 

Sir Mahomed continued : I, as the General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial 
Moslem League had a good deal to do with all elections which took place under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. In the Punjab we had joint electorates. In every election 
it used to happen that at the initial stage several Hindu and Muslim candidates 
stood, but at uie final stage the struggle was always between one Hindu and one 
Muslim candidate. 
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Sir M, Shafi added : The Hindus did not oppose communal representation 
wh<m it was introduced under the Minto-Morley Reforms or later even. In 1916 
when the Congress and the Muslim Lea|nio were the only two important political 
iKKiies,. there was an agreement arrived at in Lucknow in 1916 conceding Muslims 
separate electorates. It gave the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjao separate 
electorates ; and in the Montford Reforms, though the Government of India 
recommended fifty percent of the seats for Muslims, the Joint Committee of Parlia- 
ment gave the Muslims of Bengal only 40 per cent, which is what the Lucknow 
Agreement recommended. 

Chaudhuri Zafiirullah : When did the opposition to separate electorates 
.commenced ? 

Sir Shafi : In 1922 there was no opposition to separate electorates right 
till the end of 1922 December. On the contrary, in the United Provinces dur- 
ring the period of his office my friend, Mr. Chintamxni, Minister extended the 
principle of separate electorates in regard to local boards and municipalities 
with the concurrence of the Hindu majority in that council. It was in December 
1922, that the first session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was ^held in 
Gaya under the presidency of Pandit Malaviya. At the Gaya session only, 
Shuddhi and Sangathan were preached. In August 1923, there was a special 
session of Hindu Mahashabha at Benares. There also Suddhi and Sangathan 
were preached. It was for the first time in the session of the Hindu Maha- 
shabha held at Belgaum in December 1924, that a voice was raised against 
separate electorates ? 

Sir John Simon : la it in 1922 or 1924 that opposition was first 
voiced against separate electorates ? 

Sir M. Shafi: In December 1924. But I divide the period into two parts. 
One is the period which begins from December 1922. It is our considered 
(minion that Snuddhi and Sangathan and the demind for abolition of separate 
electorates are all parts and parcel of one and the same movement. If I am 
not mistaken the opposition to separate electorates really began with the 
return from England early in 1924 of L.ala Lajpat Rai and the publication of 
Lord Olivier’s letter in the London “Times” against communal electorates. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Will joint electorates lead to communal harmonv ? 

Sir M. Shafi : No, not at all. In our view joint electorates are bound to 
lead to frequent recurrence of friction between the two communities. As true 
Nationalists, we are opposed to joint electorates. 

Continuing, Sir M. Shafi said: In the separate electorates a Hindu stands 
against a Hindu and a Muslim against a Muslim. Whatever bitterness may 
be caused will not last. In joint electorates, it will actually be reduced into 
a struggle between the two communities’ candidates. Instead of promoting com- 
munal harmony joint electorates are calculated to lead to friction and increas- 
ing communal bitterness. In our view joint electorates are detrimental to the 
a&use of nationalism in the highest degree. 

Further ciuestfoned Sir M. Shafi said : In joint electorates with reservation 
Hindus will ^ to secure election of a dummy Muslim candidate with the 
support of ’Hindu voters. Muslims will make similar effjrts. These attempts 
may or may not entirely succeed. But, I am certain that the result of joint 
electorates will be the composition of legislatures in a manner which will 
make the lemslatures a laughing stock in the country. Sir M. Shafi then 
aaM - Mr. Chintamari, a Hindu leader, has borne testimony in his evidence 
before the Reforms Inquiry Committee of which I was a member that separate 
electorates, instead of creating communal tension, fostered better relation and 
motoal goodwill and co-operation. It is on that account that he extended 
sepmte electorates during his term of office. 

Cha^httri 21 afanillah : It is contended that communal representation is 
leqmilsible for communal tension. 

Sir M. Shafi : ^ How can it be ? Shuddi an 1 Sangathan and Tanrim and 
Tabbed are remnsible for communal tension. 

. explained riiat under foe Morley-Minto Reforms, out of 

sot elections to foe Punjab Council only in one election was a Muslim le- 

*S 
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turned hf the University. Sir Fazli Hussain was the successfiii candidatei but 
even then he was returned because Sir M. Shafi, as Sir Fazit Hussain's coun- 
sel, took objection successfully to the nomination of a Hindu candidate, ^ja 
Harnam Singh, on the ground that he was not a British Indian subje^ In 
the Punjab University, graduates elected two members to the Senate, but 
since Lord Cnrzon's Act not one Muslim had been returned. 

Sir John Simon : I am a graduate of the Oxford University. In bow many 
election do you think a liberal has been returned ? (Laughter) 

Sir M. Shafi : But may I point out that in England all are Christians and 
there is only political difference, and not communal difference. 

Sir John Simon : As a graduate of the Oxford University I would 

Sir M. Shaft (interrupting) : May I also point out that all are Englishmen 
springing from the same stock ? (More laughter) 

Sir M. Shafi then said that Muslim representation in the municipalities and 
local boards was not proportionate to their population strength. 

Sir M. Shafi dien explained the genesis of the Land Alienation Act of 
the Punjab. He said that in Rawalpindi it was during the period of one 
settlement that large areas of land had passed from the ownership of agricul- 
tural tribes into the hands of money-lenders. In consequence grave politicpl 
danger arose. The Commissioner of Rawalpindi urged on the Punjab Govern- 
ment the desirability of a measure like Land Alienation Act. It proteeted 
agricultural tribes whether Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs. 

Sir John Simon : 1 have studied the legislation carefully, and I can ap- 
pear for an examination on the subject. 

Sir M. Shafi : 1 know Sir John, how carefully you study questions. 

Sir John Simon : We are not going into the merits of that legislation. 
Its only relevance is as an illustration of a certain class of discriminatory 
legislation. It has been said that there should be provision in the constitu- 
tion to make such la s ultra vires. What is your view? 

Sir M. Shafi : I am opposed to any such provision. 

To Raja Narindranath, Sir M. Shafi pid that he included in the term '*Oe- 
pressed classes,** all pre-Aryan aborigines who numbered sixty millions. He 
did not object to the inclusion under that terms all pre-Aryan aborigines, what- 
ever their present creed. 

Raja Narindranath : Is it on the ground that Muslims were in a 
minority that the Muslim deputation led by the Aga Khan in 1908 
urged on Lord Morley separate electorates ? 

Sir B 1 Shafi : That may be one of the reasons. Whatever be the 
reasons, I want separate electorates for two fundamental reasons. The first 
is that joint electorates will lead to friction in the conditions existing in India 
and is detrimental to the cause of nationalism, and the second reason is that it is 
only through separate electorates that tnily representative legislatures can be 
secured. 

Raja Narindranath : Can you cite one case in which in any country s^rate 
electorates have been retained at the instance of the majority community while the 
minority community does not want it ? 

Sir M. Shafi : I have not studied all constitutions. 

Raja Narindranath : It is only in the case of a few countries that separate elec- 
torates are retained ? 

Sir M. Shafi : It may be, but I know of no country in which the parliamentary 
form of Government has been introduced as in India and conditions are so -intricate 
and complex as one finds them in India. We must decide upon the form of re- 
presentanon which is suited to the actual conditions prevailing in the country. 

Raja Narindranath : Will you give the other minority communities the same 
weighttge which yon want for the Muslim minorities ? Sir M. Shafi : Yes. 

Mja Narindranath : In the United Provinces Muslims are only 14 per cent and 
enjoy thirty per cent representation in the provincial legislature, and 33 1/3 in the 
central leg^snture. Will you give the Sikhs who are 14 per cent the same weight- 
age in the Punfeb ? 

Sir M. Slum : The distinction which is sought to be drawn between the Higdn 
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and Sikh is artificial. One might as well dnw a distinction between a Sbia and a 
Snnni amongst the Muslims. But as long a weightage is given to Sili^ out of 
4 $ per cent, after providing 55 per cent to Muslims, I have no objection. A 
distinction is sought to be drawn between Sikhs and Hindus for political reasons, 
just to deprive Muslims of their small majority. 

]^ja Narindranath : Will vou give weightage to minority communities in the 
services also ? Sir M. Shafi : I will give my personal view, as the League has not 
expressed its view. I would only give representation to communities according to 
the population strength in the service. 

Raja Narindranath : In the United Provinces Muslims have 47 per cent re- 
presentation in the services. Would you stop recruitment to iht services of 
Muslims until other communities secure their percentage of representation ? 

Sir M. Shaft : Na In the United Provinces, Muslims are more largely represented 
in the services, ^ because they are educationally advanced. Percentage on the 
population basis is the minimum and not maximum. 

Raja Narindranath : In the United Provinces and the Central Provinces both 
Hindus and Muslims are equally situated in regard to educational standing, etc. 
Will you put obstacles in the way of Muslims if they are over-represented in the 
Punjab? Sir M. Shaft : I will put no obstacles. In the Punjab, qualifted Muslims are to 
be found for the highest post in the Government. I would lay down the minimum 
standard of efficiency, and if that qualiftcation is obtained then I will give represen- 
tation to communities which are not represented. 

To a further Question, Sir M Shaft said that he was responsible for the policy of the 
Government of India, which laid down that in recruitment to the higher services 
two-third of the vacancies might be filled on merits, and one-third might ht filled so 
as to give representation to unrepresented communities, and that he agreed with 
that policy. 1 a 

Sir John Simon : Sir Mahomed, may 1 ask you to clear up one point? Under 
the Minto-Morley system, there was no communal electorate in the Punjab. It 
would not be therefore correct to say that with the Minto-Morley Reforms a wholly 
communal systsm was introduced ? Sir M. Shafi : No. My point was that it was under 
Minto-Morley system that election to the legislatures was intr^uced and that with 
that communal representation was introduced. 

Sir John Simon : I quite agree. In the Punjab under the Morley Minto system 
not one member was returned by a communal electorate ? Sir M. Shafi : Yes. 

Sir John Simon : May it not be said to he because it was intended to be ap- 
plied only to the minority community, and Muslims were in a majority in Punjab ? 

Sir M. Shafi : I do not know what can be said to be the real explanation. I was 
one of the deputation of 1906 which waited on Lord Minto and we then put our case. 

I have got the reference. 

Continuing Sir John Simon said : In Bombay four additional seats were reserved 
for Moslems to be returned by the Moslems of the whole province. It was in addi- 
tion to the right of Muslims to contest seats in joint electorates and to exercise their 
votes. 

c'*^* Bengal we had five seats reserved like that 

bir M. Shafi reiterated his view-point that with the introduction of election to 
legislatures communal representation was introduced in some parts of India 
simultaneously. 

Repl^ng fo.Dr. Narang, Sir Mahomed Shafi said : My friend asks me about 
the existence of the two Muslim Leagues. He knows only too well that the L eagua 
spilt only the question of boycott of the Commission. As long as the Commis* ion's 
labours arc not concluded the split may continue, but as soon as the Commission's > 
^torcnce*^ League will be united a^in. We have no other material ’ 

Sir M. said that Ahmediyyas also were represented in the deputation. 
Continui^ Sir M. Shaft said that the ideal of constitutional advance which the League 
p^ed b^ore itelf was Dominion Status. Sir M. Shafi then stated his view that India 
Should entitled to adequate representation in the League of Nations. 

. . Narang ; Will the two communities be able to live peacefully under pro- 
vincial autonomy and separate electorates ? Sir M. Shafi ; Yea 
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Dr. Narang then suggested that the Hindu Sabha was only a social body and 
Suddhi and Sangathan were planks in the social programme. 

Sir M. Shafi : The Hindu Sabha is a eocio-political religious body. I can 
supply the proceedings of the Sabha in support of the view. 

Sir John Simon said he would be glad to leceive a co^y of the proceedings. 

Sir M. Shafi advocated adult fiianchise for provincial legislatures, but not for 
the Assembly at present 

Continuing Sir M. Shafi said : I do not think communal representation will 
retard political advance. On the contrary it will secure fulfilmeut of the principle 
of all democratic Governments that the Legislature should be truly representative. 
Sir M. Shafi then said that Muslims were the predecessors of the British Rulers in 
India, and not the Sikhs as Dr. Narang contended was *he case in the Punjab. 

To Sirdar UJjal Singh, Sir M. Shafi said that the Lucknow Pact was a political 
bargain between the two organisations. He refused to speculate on the possibilities 
of a bar^in based on joint electorates. 

To Sir John Simon Sir M. Shafi said that Muslims were of the opinion that 
under the existing conditions communal electorates were essential to secure real 
representation. But :it might be dispensed with when the time came when the 
whole nation was welded together. 

Sir M. Shafi then reiterated that good relations between the communities could 
be mentioned only with the retention of separate electorates. 

To Sirdar Ujjal Singh Sir M. Shafi maintained that the Sikhs were essentially 
part of Hindus. To lUija Narindranath Sir M. Shafi said that he was prepared 
to gm s^rate representation to Indian Christians and the Depressed Classes. 

^ The Hon. Raja Nawab All Khan : Out of 26 district boards with joint electorates 
in how many do Muslims possess more seats than their population strength ? 

^ Sir M. Shafi : In a few they have more seats but in the majority their representa- 
tion is less than their population. 

The Honble Raja Nawab Ali Khan then gave the figures of the excess representa- 
tion of Muslims in Dera Ismail Khan, Mianwali, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar, 
Jullunder, Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar, etc. 

Sir M. Shafi challensed the accuracy of the figures. 

Dr. Narang later pointed out that these figures were taken from the Government 
note. 

*nie Hon. Raja Nawab Ali Khan ; Is it your view that the Muslims in the 
Punjab and ^ Bengal should get representation according to population strength and 
in other provinces the proportion of the Lucknow Pact might be retained ? 

Sir M, Shafi : I will agree to give the Hindu Minorities the same weightage 
whi^ they are prepared to give to Muslim minorities. 

Dr Gour : Were you a party to the Delhi Muslim proposal ? 

Sir M. Shafi : I did not agree to them, as they were finally decided. 

Dr. Gour ; Mr. Jinnah and you agreed to joint electorates ? 

Sir M. Shafi said that what transpired at the Delhi meeting in the first instance 
was confidential. What happened therein was contained in a leaflet. 

Sir M. Shafi gave a copy of the printed leaflet to Dr. Gour. 

Sir M. Shafi said the Delhi meeting was not representative. 

To Dr. Gour Sir M. Shafi maintained that separate electorates were necessary 
to safeguard Muslim interests and to secure a truly representative Government. 

To Dr. Gour, who mentioned that the scheme of panel of Muslim candidates from 
whom representatives might be selected by joint electorates. Sir M. Shafi said 
that he had not considered the proposal and could give no opnion. 

Replying to Sirdar Uberoi Sir M. Shafi maintained that Sikhs and Hindus were 
indistinguishable. 

Sirdar Uberoi : Was any Sikh elected to the Punjab Council before they were 
given separate electorate ? Sir M. Shafi : I think one was elected. 

Sirdar Uberoi : One for the whole province ? 

Replying to Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir M. Shafi said that under the Lucknow Pact 
Muslinos in the Punjab were not getting their due share of representation. He did 
not object to more* representation to Sikhs as long as it came out of the 45 per cent 
allotted to Non-Muslims and the 55 per cent representation for Muslims was left un- 
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tmrhrJ Coodanhig Sir 11 Shaft said diat it was true that Muslims although in 
luajoffiQrtB the FwM were heavily indebted,, and diat dieir majority in the pro- 
viaoe wea tDaiory. fai die b^ riots which took place at Lahore and Rawalpindi, 
the sided widi the Hindus. 

Sir M. S MS repeated that he would give separate representation to Christians 
and Depressed Classes. The Frontier Province would be enjoying Reforms even 
now if it had been a separate province. 

To Sir John Simon, Sir M. Shafi said that be shared the view expressed in the 
Montfinrd Report that Muslims regarded separate electorate as a settled fact. It was 
only under separate electorates that their interests would be adequately safeguarded. 
He reiterated am i\n that it was introduced with the concurrence ot Gokhale, and 
untH 1924 December no voice was raised against it 

Dr. Naiang pointed out that in April 1923 opposition was raised to separate 
etocUirate. 

Replying to Lord Burnham and Lord Strathcona, Sir M. Shafi said that Dyarchv 
had worked in the Punjab smoothly but he wanted advance all along the line both 
in the Provincial and Central Governments. Considering the pros and cons he was 
of the opinion that dyarchy should not be extended. 

In conclusion, Sir M. Shafi said that if communal electorates were abolished it was 
their considered opinion that not only should there be no advance, but the Reforms 
should even be withdrawn. Muslims wanted Dominion Status only, if their rights 
were safeguarded. Muslims also wanted that freedom of religious worship and 
practice should be secured to all communities. 

This concluded the evidence of Sir M. Shafi and the “Conference** rose for the day. 


LAHOBE--6th. NOVEMBER 1928 

The Simon Joint Free “Conference** met half an hour earlier to disp<^ of to-day's 
witnesses in goM -time. A deputation of the Punjab Zamindars* Association, headed 
by Major D.Vanrenen, placed before the “Conference** the case of Zamindars in the 
I%niab. 

At the outset Sir John asked Major Vanrenen whether he would prefer to be 
questioned or whether he would make a statement. 

Major Vanrenen prefeired to make a statement in the course of which he said 
that money-lenders were responsible, to a large extent, for the economic backward- 
ness of the zamindars. He complained that judges did not properly administer the 
law with the result that cases were decided to the detriment of the agriculturists. 

Sir John objected to the remark and said that he could not permit reflections of 
that character on the judiciary. 

To Sir John, Major Vanrenen said that his association recommended the abolition 
of the official bloc in the Council and the widening of rural constituencies. 

Q : Do you think the depressed classes should be represented by election ? 

A : Th^ should form constituencies of their own. 

Q : You say that the system of competitive examination is not suitable for India. 
What method ^rour association would recommend for filling the public services ? 

A : By qualifying examinations. 

Capt. Sikandar Hayat Khan pointed out that if the recommendations of the Za- 
mindars* Association were earned out, the rural population would get 89 percent 
representation on the Council and the urban population ii percent. 

Witness said that he would change the definition of ^he ‘urban population.*' He 
would call all towns with more than 5,000 population as urban areas. 

Chaudhuri Sultan Ahmed, member of me deputation, replying to Capt. Sikan- 
dar Hayat*s question, said that there was no restriction on non-agricultural classes 
buying land in the colonv areas. 

^ Emunined by Chaudhuri Chhotu Ram, Major Vanrenen said he was for the 
principle of ‘joint responsibility* of Ministers. He did not feel any necessity of re- 
taining representation in the Council of special interests like the Punjab University. 

Q : Would you retain the present classification of constituencies into rural and 
urban ? A,: These must remain separate. 
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Q : Would you like income-tax to be made a provincial lubject ? 

A : Certainly. 

Q : Would you apply the same principle to assessment of land revenue as is app- 
lied in the case of income-tax ? A : Ye^ but gradually. 

To Raja Narindranath, the witness said that one erf the main principles of their 
association was to uphold the Land Alienation Act. They had very few non-agricul- 
turists on their association. 

Raja Narindranath : You agree that the Land Alienation Act is based entirely 
on a caste test ? In a province which consists of peasant proprietors, don’t you think 
the bureaucratic system b better than a democratic system ? 

Witness was indistinct, but was heard to say that officials were not impartial. 

Raja Narindranath : This is the first time I have heard an indictment against 
the impartiality of officials. What is the population of the agricultural tribes in the 
Pumab ? Witness : I do n it know. 

Q : Will you take it from me, it is little more than half the population. 

Witness : No, I will take it from the book: (Laughter). 

Q : If the official is removed, your representation which is already 75 per 
cent, will proportionately increase and become preponderant ? 

A : I think the agriculturists all over the world are sensible. 

Raja Narindranath : You say, your association consists of all communities and 
has no communal feelmgs. Yet, your association is not able to decide the question 
of representation of imnorities, and opinion, you say, is divergent on the point ? 

Witness : That is my personal opinion. 

Raja Narindranath further pointed out that there were middle classes among the 
rural agricultural classes, and among the urban agricultural classes communal feeling 
was predominant as also in the Punjab Council. 

Sir John Simon remarked it was agreed that there was a good deal of communal 
feeling in the country. Was that the point the Rria wished to make ? 

The Raja replied that he wished to show that there were many lines of divisions in 
the Punjab, more than in any other province, and yet the witness wanted to advance 
forward. 

Sir John Simon : One cannot use cross-examination for persuading witnesses. 

Ma^or Vanrenen further told the Raja that he wished t ne services were manned 
by agriculturists to the extent of 80 per cent, it being their population strength. 

Dr. Narang : Are you a member of an agricultural tribe ? 

Witness : Not of the scheduled tribes. 

Q : Would you not extoidtlie same privilege that applies to you to those who 
are agriculturists ^ profession? Witness : That will give them a chance to overcome 
the Land Alienation Act while we stand for this Act 

Dr. Narang : You want to restrict this privilege to men like yourself and not 
extend it to Punjabis ? Major Venrenon did not reply. 

Further examined by Dr. Narang, the witness said the association contained big^ 
landlords and tillers of the soil. The latter formed a very large proportion. He 
would agree to a graduated system of land revenue. 

Q : You say you want separate electorates for Zemindars as such. Is it consistent 
with the interests of various communities holding different religions to have jointly 
a stjpmtt electorate as mmindars ? W^itness : Yes, it is. 

6r. Narang further mentioned that the semindars at present had 50 out of the. 
70 electied setas showed that their infinence was more potent than the influence of 
money-fenders. Witness : In general constituencies, yes. 

Mr. Qwen Roberts printed out that the Country Lfi^ ne to whose memorandum 
the witness was a ifeiislnnr had opposed widening of the feanchi^ while 
Zamindars* Assodamn, Fnnjaiib had urged extension. Was H that in this matter, 
the Punjab TmaaSmamam diss e dxt ed ffeemselvesfecRD the Gonntry League’s proposition 
which applied to the wiuile of India? Witness.: That is so. 

Sir it. SbGour: « ass posple who easily fell a prey into die hands 

of money 4 eoden aud yoo want tho uwy law to he extendM to than as a class ? 

Witness : Thatissu. 

Q : When these peopteconm into the l ^fi s fetoi^ how will they mamgt olfaor 
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Witness : All are not ignorant and illiterate. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Yet you don't beliere in lieedoai of contract ? 

Sir John Simon : Even in England the Money Lenders^ bill is an nuiloabled 
interference with free contract. 

^tness : Zemindars require some protection in financial matters. 

Sir H S. Gour : Would not you let the xemindar have unfettered choice of 
selecting the best man for the legislature ? 

Witness : Zemindars are forced to make a selection. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Then they are devoid of judgment. Witness ; They are subject 
to influences both of moneylenders and offitcials. 

Sir H. S. Gour wanted the witness to define what was meant by 
‘•stake in the country** but did not press as the witness did not answer. 

Sir John Simon said that the view of the witness was that agriculturists being 
8o per cent should have preponderance of authority. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Do you recognise that the central and provincial legis- 
latures should have the best brains ? The witness : No : we want men of average 
intelligence. 


Sikh Deputallon'a Evidence 

The Sikh deputation was headed by Sir Sunlar Singh Maiithia and inclu- 
ded Professor Jodh Singh, Sirdar Man Singh, Lieut. S. Raghbir Singh, Sir^r 
Mohan Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh and Capt. Likhan Singh. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh conducted the main examination. He observed : Yes- 
terday it was stated that the Sikhs were not a distinct community and were 
part and pa»'cel of the Hindus. Is that true ? 

Sir Sundar Singh replied : Whatever the rival community might say, facts 
are facts namely, that throughout the Sikhs have been a distinct community* Their 
interests are not identical in religious or social matters with the 

interests of any other community and in the Punjab Council they, for 

instance, voted with Muslim members on the Money-lenders Bill and on a 
number of other matters. I myself was returned to the pr -Reform Council by 
Muslim help, the understanding being that there should be one Sikh. 

Sir John Simon said that facts regarding the Sikhs were recorded clearly in the 
Montford Report, and they need not hold a historical discussion on the (acts 
recorded in the Montford report. 

Sir Sundar Singh : Even the Nehru Report has considered us a distinct com- 
munity. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : Can the party system be developed on communal electorat- 
es ? Witness : Parties in the Council have been on communal lines and so long 
as separate electorates exist the party system is not possible. 

Further examined, he said if separate electorates remained, he would not extend 
them to local bodies where he would experiment with joint electorates He did not 
see how the Chief Minister could select his ministry if the council was formed on a 
communal basis and all communities were to be represented on the Cabinet. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh asked the opinion of the witness on the claim of the minority 
to have representation on a population basis. 

Witness : The majority want practically to have the statutory right to govern 
the country. The Sikhs were the rulers of the Punjab before the British and did 
not give up the Punjab without struggle. Do you expect we shall let ourselves be 
subordinated to any community’s rule ? 

Cbaudhuri Zafarullah : You would like to rule ? 

Witness : We want the rule of all communities jointly. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : You will call the rule of one community as communal raj 
and not Swaraj. Witness : It will be a curious Sw iraj. 

Sardar Unal Sinp^h’s further question regarding the position of Sikhs was answered 
by Professor Jodh Singh who said that the Muslim Minister had in the teeth of Sikh 
opposition passed the Gurdwara Bill with the help of Muslim votes and another 
instance was that the Sikhs as voters in the local bodies were larger in proportion 
to their population, and yet the Muslim Minister sent round a circular ashang cons- 
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i Snmmms to be » spsqged as to neatialBe the cllect of diis eotiiig adwa- 
tofie aad aecaie a najontjr Ibr Mos&ns. ^Theoe were glaxii^ instaaoea 

ISiplirBi^g to the Firesident tiie position of his communitf in regard to 
caownaaB! repreaentatkm Siidar Jodh said if the principle of commnaal 

lepreaenta rion was entireljr removed from the constitutional structure of British 
Iialio» tbra the SilA community was prepared to abandon separate electorates 
lor SMw in the Punjab. 

Sir Sandar Sin^ Majhhia recommended for his community, in case of reten- 
tion of die communal principle, thirty per cent representation in the council 
and local bodies and thirty per cent representation for Hindus and forty 
jper cent Ibr Muslims. “My reasons for recommending this**, he said 
“are first of all we are only in the Punjab, and as such we have 
everydiing, our hearths and homes in the Punjab and in this place we should not 
be placed in any detrimental position. We have not the satisfaction of being in a 
nurjmty in other provinces. We are a military community and have fought battles 
Ibr the Empire and have sacrificed for the upkeep of the Government. Our com- 
munity*s strength in the past has been neavly one-sixth of the whole population. 
We pay in the Punjab something like 40 per cent of the canal and land revenues.** 

Proceeding, Sir Sunder Singh said representation in excess of the population 
strength was not unknown in India. In Bihar and Orissa, although the Muslim 
population was 10 per cent of the whole population they had 20.4 per cent represent- 
ation. Witness did not wish the provinces to be constituted as indepen lent sovereign 
States. As an ex- Member of the Governor's Executive Council he stated dyarchy 
had worked fairly satisfactorily in the Punjab. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah asked the witness what he would do in those provinces where 
there were only two communities, one in a majority and the other iu a minority. 

The witness replied that in those cases the majority would remain a majority, 
but the minority community would have a majority in another province, and thus 
there would be balance of power. 

Q : You say franchise should continue on the same basis as at present. Is it 
due to the fact that the voting power of the Sikhs will be lowered if the franchise is 
extended? A : No : The widening of the franchise will lead to difficulties in elections. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh said their experience Gurdwara legislation had shown that 
universalisation of the franchise would not increase the percentage of voters. In- 
aease would come about when the standard of education was increased. 

Proceeding Sirdar Jodh Singh said they wished to have a system of proportional 
representation on the single transferable vote in local bodies. There should be a 
second chamber in the provinces. A minimum efficiency qualification should be 
fixed, and the Provincial Public Services Commission should see that proportionate 
representation was maintained in the services. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang asked whether bloodshed would result on the 
introduction of joint electorates. 

Sir Sunder Sin^h : No. Have a trial in local bodies and if the system 
succeeds there, try it in other spheres. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh, replying to another question, said at present Muslims 
had an efifective majority in the council. The Hindus were divided into 
friree groups. 

The Chairman at this stage said it was depressing for those who wished 
to study Indian politics to find that among Indians much interset was taken in 
communal disputes. 

Dr. Narang said his object in discussing the communal questions was 
to expose them and to show how ridiculous and disastrous in character 
rommunalism was. 

Dr. Suhrawardy drew attention to the deputationists that Sikhs had joined 
the. Muslims in the Council on various occasions, and that their complaint of the 
standing tyranny of the Muslim majority. He asked : Is it not a fact that with 
the help of the official bloc you were defeated ? Sirdar Jodh Singh : I doubt. 

Later Sirdar Jodh Singh said if the Sikhs succeeded in getting special repre- 
sentation, they would not mind if Muslims got special representation in the other 
provinces were they were in a minority. 
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Dr. Gour (to Sir Sunder Singh) : Do yon think sm die intcodnction of com- 
munal representation communal tension has gram 7 A : It has gr ow n. 

Witness asked the Chairman whether the cpesdon was put to him in his capacity 
as ex-Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in which case he would not 
express any opinion. — ^The Chairman said it was put to die witness in his capacity 
as a gendeman who studied politics. 

Dr. Gour : How far in your opinion the introduction of separate electorates has 
contributed to the growing tension between the various communities 7 

A : They have accentuated the tension. 

Q : Is the growth of communal representation in the services conducive to the 
gromh of inefficiency in the services 7 Witness : Yes. 

Proceeding, the witness replied that if the communal principle was altogether 
removed from every sphere of administration in India, the Sildis were prepaiod not 
to urge representation in the service, but would stand on their own legs. 

Replying to Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan’s question, the witness said that serious communal 
riots within the last seven or eight years had been caused on account of 
communalism. 

Aftef lunch. Sir John Simon said difficulties in the Punjab connected with com- 
munalism were increased by the existence of the important Sikh community. He 
said figures showed that Sikhs were 1 1 percent of the population, 24 per cent of 
the voters and wanted 30 per cent seats in the Council. The Mahomedans 
were 55 per cent of the population and 43 per cent of the voters and the 
Sikhs would give them 40 per cent of the seats. The Hindus were 33 per cent of 
the population, 32 per cent of the voters, and the Sikhs would allot them 30 per cent 
of the seats. Thus, while the Hindus practically got what they were entitled to 
l^th on population and voting strength, the Sikhs would benefit at the expense of 
the Muslim community. 

Sir Sundar Singh said he had reduced the Hindus’ seats also by 3 per cent, 
but as they happened to be a minori^, the Sikhs had to get seats from the majority. 

Sir John Simon : I am only making an elementary mathematical observation. 

Witness : The Sikh problem is confined to the Punjab only and owing to our 
special position, we want special consideration. 

Sir John Simon : I appreciate the special importance of the Sikh community, but 
according to your proposal, if you add the Hindu and Sikh seats, they will have 
more seats than the Mahomedans. 

Witness informed Sir John Simon that one of the main reasons why the Sikhs, 
though they were only II per cent of the population, had among them 24 per cent 
of the voters, was that in the rural districts Sikhs were occupiers of more land than 
members of any other community. 

Sir John Simon said the witness had complained that the constituencies for district 
boards had been arranged by the Muslim Minister to their detriment but membership 
of boards showed that there were 186 Sikh members against | the 14 1 seats. They 
would be entitled to get according to the formula, which showed that the Sikhs 
had been able to hold their own and won these seats probably at the expense of the 
Hindus. — ^Witness replied that Sikhs were strong in the central districts. Hindus had 
not large landed interests like Sikhs. 

Sir John Simon said the witness had told Sir H. S. Gour that communal repre- 
sentation had contributed to the communal riots. He did not wish to pursue the 
matter as the commu ial argument could not occupy the whole of political and public 
interest ; but he wished to ask certain questions. 

Q : Do you think riots were due to the reason given by you to Sir H. S. Gour, or 
do you think the position was that in previous times when the prospect of more rapid 
advance to self-government seemed very dis^nt, the different communities were less 
xealous to try and get full political representation 7 Do you think that, now that in 
recent years the prospect has* opened out of constitutional and responsible advance, 
the different communities are becoming increasingly eager, so to say, to improve their 
position before the later stages are reached ; or is there nothing in that ? 

Witness : It may be so, because previously the Government was carried on by 
officials. 

Sir John Simon : The opportunity for influencing political acdon now is more 7 
16 
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Witness : Also far getdiig lepresentation in the services. 

Sir John Simon : Yoa mean that through adequate representation in the legisla- 
ture you are able to put pressure to secure adequate representation in the services 
and so the wheel goes round and round ? ^tness : We cannot drive away from our 
mind that we were rulers before the British, and cannot be relegated to the position 
of dependence on a majori^ community. 

Sir John Simon further pointed out that it was striking that yesterday morning 
the Hindu deputation was opposed to constitutional advance if communal represen- 
tation was not abolished all over India, and Sir Mahomed Shafi in the ammoon 
powerfully and emphatically demanded that joint electorate be not substituted for 
separate electorates, while the Sikh deputation was opposed to radical advance 
without the removal of the circumscribing adverse conditions. What were these 
conditions ? Sir John Simon continued : Don’t you think every community in this 
province must realise and do its utmost (I make this suggestion with the greatest 
humility) to cultivate the spirit of give and take Witness : That is what we want, 
but it must not be to deprive the Sikhs of their legitimate rights. 

Examined by Lord Burnham, the witness said that the Sikh deputation arrived 
late in England and the Selbourne Committee regretted that they could not reopen 
the matter at that stage. 

Q : You mean to go again to England ? 

A : Certainly, we must press our claim before the Parliamentary Committee. 

Major Attlee was informed by the witness th at they wanted Governors to be app- 
ointed to all provinces from England, and later on from this country itself. 

Major Attlee said he could not understand how they reconcile their plan of 
representative Government with the suggestion that Ministers be selected not from 
the party having the largest following, but from opposition quarters as well. How 
then could joint responsibility be ensured ? 

Professor Jodh Singh replied that they had advocated the abolition of separate 
electorates throughout the country. But if this was not done, then the Council should 
be elected on communal basis. How could men be selected to form a Ministry and 
represent the interests of all communities when they were elected by one community 
and not as the representative of the general body of citizens ? They must have mem- 
bers from various communities, and ask them to work as Ministers in a spirit of 
compromise. 

Major Attlee remarked that he only wanted to emphasise the question of Parlia- 
mentary machinery. 

Witness told Lord Strathcona that they did not favour the handing over of Law 
and Order to the provinces. 

After the deputation withdrew, Sir John Simon observed that he forgot to men- 
tion that according to revenue figures, 50 per cent of the land revenue in the Punjab 
was paid by Muslims, 23 per cent by Hinaus and 26 per cent by the Sikhs. 

National Unionist Parlys’ Evidence. 

Rai Sahib Chotturam, member of the Punjab Committee, went into the witness 
box to lead the deputation from the National Unionist Party of the Punjab Council^ 
otherwise known as the “Ministerial Party." 

Examined by Sir John Simon, he said the party was open to all castes and creeds, 
so long as their programme was accepted. It had 5 Hindus and one Sikh member. 
Though Muslims were in a majority, there was nothing to prevent Non-Muslims 
being in a majority. Its policy was to advance the interest of the backward areas. 
He told Sir John Simon that no one couldibe a member of their party and at the same 
time a member of another party in the Council. 

wm • t • 




wanted provincial autonomy. Residuary powers should rest with the Provincia’ 
Government and the official hloe at least as a voting factor should be removed. 

Sir John Simon remarked that a great many people seemed to attach enormous 
importance to residuary powers ; while on the other hand the point to settle at this 
stage was one of the principle of the constitution. 

witness replied that if residuary powers were to be given these should be left 
with the Provincial Government 
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Coa^&amogt Cliaudhuri Chotturam said they wanted cdlecdve responsibility for 
Mlnxsten. Distribution of subjects between the Central and Provincial Governments 
siiffffM be such as to enable the Provincial Government to redistzitote and readjust 
tbe present binden of taxation in a fair and reasonable manner. 

Sir John Simon : Are you complaining against the present situation or enunciat- 
ing a prindpie for the future : Witness : The latter. 

Sir John Simon : I understand that you want such powers in financial matters 
as wouta enable the council to adjust the burden in rural interests for instance. 

Witness : That is so. 

Continuing Chaudri Chotturam said that at present the Provincial Government could 
not change the principle applied to land revenue assessment, while his party would 
like to see it correspond to the income-tax assessment. The Government of India 
would not allow any change. 

Sir J(rfin Simon : Your view is that in future the Punjab Council which would 
no doubt contain a preponderant rural element and would have a Ministry responsible 
to the House ^ould have the power to reduce or increase land revenue assessment 
And when members are predominantly rural, do you think it likely that such a 
a council would support reduction of land revenue or encourage constant remission ? 

Witness Our past record shows that we will be reasonable. 

Sir John Simon : You think it will make no material difference if the p^son 
responsible for land revenue, instead of being an irremovable Executive Councillor, 
were a Minister belonging to the party directly responsible to the House ? 

Witness : It won't make any difference. I expect in the course of the next forty 
years that the basis of land revenue would be changed to correspond ultimately 
to income-tax. Chaudri Chotturam pioceeding stated that there should be nothing in 
the constitution barring the Province Legislature from i^ssing an economic measure 
like tbe Land Alienation Act and any n&easure which might be necessary In future to 
protect any section of the population whether urban or rural. 

Sir John Siinon : Do you tMz^ any cross-examinatabn would change your view 
on that f (Laughter.) — ^Witness t Yes, if I am convinced^ 

Finally, on the question of fiTanchise the witness advocated lowering it both 
in the case of the land-owner and tenant to a payment of Rs. lo land revenue or 
the occupation of land assessable to a land revenue of Rs. lO. 

Lord Burnham : Your proposal to assimilate land reveaue to incometax would 
mean that land revenue would be a tax on the profits c^ag!ncalkiire ? Witness : Yes. 

Raja Narendranath remaiked tibat the witness wanted a larger power of taxation. 
He had stated that any person could join his pairty,^ bnt was h not a fiict that Ae 
real pivot on which the programme hung was the Lajid Alienadon Act for which 
the Unionist Party stood ? How could ^ers join tbe parly ? 

Witness : We also say diat tbe basis of taxation si: ^uld be changed. 

Sir John Simon : You say it should be changed m an equitable and fair manner 
to which everyone could subscribe. (Laughter.) 

Ram Narendranath asked the witness how tbe urban puty approximated to 
capitalists, and the rural to the Labour Party when tbe Unionist Party consisted 
only of members of agricultural tribes who would not include agricultural labourm 
who depended on daily wages ?— Witness : All peasants are labourers. 

Raja Narendanath pointed out that though tbe Central Legislature had power 
to repeal local Acts, tbe Land Alienation Act was not repealed. Was ^t the th^ 
fisting guarantee quite enough ?— Witness thought it might suit To ^ja 
Narendmnath, witness replied that be wanted more, namely, statutory provision 
prewnting sne^ legislation by any legislature. 

Dr. Narang : You want me provincial Government to be so independent of 

central Government as to have no power of control or direction ? 

Witness : Yes. In all matters except Uiose reacting on the sphere of the central 
or other provincial Governments. 

Dr. Naxang : You would like to give them greater autonomy than Indian States 
are ^joyipg at present ?— -Witness : It is diflkult for me to say that 

Sv J<^ Simon : I am obliged to Dr. Narang lor bringing die point out In 
coutitutional structures, tiiis distribution of powers sometimes tmees 01m form, 
ood sometimes another. In some constitutions like that of South Africa, the 
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Central Legislature has An overriding po<ver. That is, strictly speaking, not a federa- 
tion at all. Another instance is of tte Imperial Parliament technically possessing 
the^ power to repeal acts passed by a subordinate Parliament The Government of 
India Act is constructed on that principle, and the Central Legislature can repeal 
laws in force in any part of British India. The second class of cases is where you 
dole out power so much fqr the Central Government and so much for the provinces 
and the^wers exercised by one authority cannot be exercised by another. The 
case of Canada is very nearly that The next question is when, you have distributed 
all power, what about the unnamed powers ? In some instances these rest in the 
centre and in some with the provinces. But all this is a matter of structure at the 
last stage. The first thing we must settle is whether the right principle is the 
principle by which the Central Legislature has overriding power or whether it is 
one in which there is distribution of powers. 

^ Dr. Narang, resuming, asked ibt witness what safeguards he provided against 
misrule by majority and of abuse of power. 

Witness : Tlie Governor can dissolve the Council. 

Sir John Simon intervening asked the witness to take the case where a dangerous 
situation had developed, and die Provincial Government wanted the assistance of 
the military which according to the witness, was to be in the charge of the Central 
Government. If there was a rigid distribution of powers and provinces were made 
absolutely self-contained how would the Central Government intervene ? These points 
must be considered in constituting-building. — ^Witness said that they would have to 
apply ' to the Central Government for military assistance. 

Chaudri Chhoturam told Dr. Narang that he would abolish the Governor-General’s 
veto in respect of provincial legislation and keep only the Governor’s veto. 

Dr. Narang next pointed out that Chaudhri Lalchandv ex-Minister, had advocated 
joint electorates widi reservation of seats. Witness disagreed, and said that that could 
be adopted only by general agreement between the communities themselves. 

Dr. Narang next .pdiiited out that the proceedings of the Council showed that 
riiey in the Punjab had gone far beyond the communal question, as they had advo- 
cate sectional preference, caste preference, and even territorial preference. 

Dr. Nara^ asked wh^er these were cleavage on a communal basis ? 

Witness did not agree. 

Dr. Narang next poaated out that the memorandum of the party consisted 
of men of rural extraction, and that there was an unending conflict of views between 
them and the odier party in the Council Dr. Narang pointed out that if they had 
Ministers responsible to the House the majority, namely, the party of the witness 
must rule, and this party bad a never-ending conflict with the other party, which 
meant that the majoi^ could when in power, tyrannise over the minority. What 
safeguard would he give to the minority, to protect itself from tyranny ? 

Witness : The Couacil can xevolt against them if they indulged in tyranny, and 
they would not be elected next time. There is in addition the Governor's ^wer 
to dissolve the Council 

Dr. Narai^ asked adqr they wanted i^wer*? Was it because of the tyranny 
of the existing rule, or because m their desire to apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination ? If they would not give safeguards for minorities, then the present 
rule was good enough. Witness did not think the argument held good. 

Dr. Narang said the witness did not want the uentral Legislature to interfere 
ndth such a measure as the Land Alienation Act But would he call it an 
economic measuxe when hs application depended on exigencies of birth and no 
one not bom as sndi, could bttome a member of an agricultural tribe ? 

Witness replied that economic measure was one which would safeguard the eco- 
nomic interests of a section of pcqpulatkm which was backward, and could not kxdr 
after their own interests without help. 

Sir John Simon brought this contro v ers y to s close by remarking that they 
tboron^ly understood die pros and cons of ms matter. 

Examined by Chaudhri Zafiuulhdi, Chaudhri Chotturam stated that to the Central 
Government could be assigned con^ of fixreign affiiirs, Indian States, customs, 
sailways, posts and telqgtaplis, etc. 

Sir Hftri Singh Gour : Yea want assessment of land revenue on the principle 
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on which income-tax is assessed ? In other words, you want the establishment of fiee- 
holds in the Punjab ?— Witness agreed. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom's question, Chaudri Chotturam said that in the matter 
of raising provincial loans, there should be some sort of understanding between Ae 
Central and Pvomncial Governments. 

Sir Arthur Froom said it was essentia] in order to avoid any two provinces trying 
to raise loans simultaneously, and thus spoiling each other’s chances. 


Mifitary CUmm* Depnlalion. 

The deputatkm of the martial races in the Punjab headed by Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan next presented their case to the Cmnmission. 

Sir Umar briefly stated their case. He said that no less than 480,000 members 
of martial races went to War from the Punjab. ( Sir John : that is a wonderful record.) 
But when the refinms were given to the country, they were forgotten. They wanted 
at least 2$ seats in die Punjab Council 

Sir John : One of the members of the Punjab Reforms Committee is an ex-army 
officer f— Sir Umar : He is not here as our representative. He is representing the 
landowners. 

Sir John : Do you want a separate constituem^ for every occupation as well as 
religion ?— Sir Umar : In combined constituencies we might get one or two seats ; 
but ffiey are inadequate. 

An the members of the Punjab Martial Classes* depntatbn then w^drew except Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan, who led the next deputation of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association. 
The short time which was spent in calling the other members of this deputation was 
spent in the examination of Sir Umar Hayat Khan on the memoiandum which he 
had submitted in his personal capacity. 

Sir John asked him to make a statement on his memorandum. Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan said that in the olden days friends and loyal subjects of kings were admitted to 
high positions ; but the British Government invited every one through elecrioa wiffi 
the result that the Government was always defeated. For the smooth carryii^ on 
of Government, therefore, some friends of the Government should be admitted to the 
Councils. In the present legislatures, the friends of the Government had no places 
Their number would go on diminishing. 

Sir John said it was true that in the Central Legislature diere was a tendency for 
critics to be numerous and for supporters of the administration to be small in number. 

Witness urged that both in the Central and Provincial Governments there should 
be second chambers so that mistakes made in the lower houses might be rectified. 


Puiqab CUdFs’ CMe.| 


Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sardar Mohan Singh acted as spokesmen of the 
Punjab Chiefs* Association. Sir Umar Hayat said that there were about 500 members of 
the ^sociation vdio were big landholders, having thus a great stake in the province. 
Their principle was to stand or fall with the British Government. They felt that 
their big properties would suffer if anything happened to the Government ‘*We are 
^ends of the administration whatever administration there may be." said Sir Umar, 
(Laughter) Sir Umar complained that they were not getting their due shm in the 
adininistration. Previously, their sons used to get high positions in the services, but 
d uring the last two or Aree years this had been made difficult. Experience had 
shown that their sons proved better than the ordinary B.A.*8 because they possessed 
administrative qualifications. 

Sir John said that there might be another view taken of great families, that as they 
possessed land, influence and leadership, they could seek election through ordinary 
consitueiicies. 


Snr Umar Hayat Khan said if they were given three seats in the provincial and 
ooch of the central legislatures, they would be satisfied. 

E xamined by Dr. Narang, Sir Umar stated that the Army career was thrown 
©very body. He cited the case of the Bengali Regiment which proved a 


Narangashed him whether he would allow the non-martial classes to im{»ove 
r— Witnets s Directly you brii% in the wrong class you weaken the Anny. 
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Sir Uinar agreed diat if members of the Chieft* Association were divided among 
constituencies of the Punjab, there would be ten of them at least per constituency. 

Dr. Narang: At the elections you have ten aristocrats. Therefore, the poor 
money-lender does not count at all 

A : Pro^bly, evey one of those ten is heavily in debt. 

This finished to-day*s examination and the Conference rose at 6 p.m. 

LAHORE-^ NOVEMBER 1928 

^ Having recorded what would perhaps rank as the most conflicting controversial 
evidence on a given subject in an^ ]»rt *of India the Simon Joint Free Conference 
were able, to-daYf to divert attention from non-official to official evidence. 

To-da/s evidence was confined in die morning to the Executive Councillors, 
Sir Fazli Hussain and Mr. Stow, and in the afternoon, to die three Ministers. But 
while the Execudve Councillors were exammed together, the tlnree Ministers were 
heard one by one as diey bad sent in separate notes. 


Before the Cbnibrence met, a contingent of 500 members of the depressed 
classes* men from various parts of the Pun^b^ had arrived— all red-tnrbaned and 
dressed in white— and wrahied to meet Sir John Simon. Sir John’s time being. fiiUy 
occupied, he was vtuaMt to witness the deznoostradcn but received a small deputatkm 
of six of thcm^ fled by Mr. Rajah. 

Sir John: Sinoia r e cei v ed the deputatioo’s address and assured them that thocq^h 
hecouldnot hcac them pofalidey, he was giving his best consideration to their case 
and that Mk;. Rajjsffi was there giving afi the facts and fig u re s and devotedly re- 
presenthi|g tbe canse of die depressed classes. 

The depicsocd dasses dqpntatiofi, said in the course of their memorial that 
they b ci ooge d to an ancient race which ruled India about 5,000 years ago, prior to 
theinvasiaBofliiffialiy die Aryans. The Aryans, whose present descendants were 
caQed hiigh dus Hindus, had all along been treating them with the most inhuman 
hmtafity, so dial dieir nnhidcv communi^, numerically large as it was, is now little 
move tbaii a mere name. In spite of the met that there were some highly-educated 
and capable men in their community, they were not given any honourable status in 
society nor die right of ownership or anjrdiing. They bad not even die right to safe- 
guard dieir individual lives. 

This depknabte condition of the mute millions of the depressed community was 
due to the bonriUe treatment meted out to them by high-class Hindus in consequence 
of the proDouncements of the ancient Aryans, which were embodied in the Manu 
Smriti and a lot of other Hindu scriptures of that ilk. 

The dc^tationsists next stated that they did not wish to be called Hindus but 
*Addharmis* and in the next census they should describe themselves as 'Addharmis.* 
They did not want Swaraj in India under present conditions, as it would mean prac- 
tki^ a monopoly bv caste Hindus. 

They enumerated their demands as follows : — 

Necessary arrangements for the better education of Addharmis (untouchable) 
boys and girls ; separate representation in all public bodies and the Legislature ; a 
s^re in all public servi^ indnding the police, civil and military ; a Minister in 
every province ; equal rights of using all District Board public wells with other 
communities ; equal ri^ts of ownership of any property^welling houses and 
common fields— with other communities and proscription of the Manu Smriti and 
an foch Hindu scriptures in which contemptuous references are made to the 
race and community.References to the community by the term of Shudra, the 
memorial urges, Should be strictly forbidden. Land in the new coloiiies riioukl be 
distributed lust as it is done in the case of other communities. 

Lain HarUflmlalt Evidence. 

After this fiincdon the Conference met and examined Sir Fazli Hussain and Mr. 
Stow. The examination was in camera. The Conference next heard Lala Harkiahan 
Lai who was the first Minister of Agriculture under the Reforms. 

Sir jehn Simon : What is your view of the workiiig of dyarchy ; has it 
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successful or unsuccessful ?— Witness : Well, Sir, there was no dyarchy. It was no 
dyarchy ; it was a quadrarchy or unitary government 

Sir John Simon : You don't want me to adopt that word (laughter) ; but whether 
it was a four-footed thing or single footed thing, do you consider it worked ? 

A : It worked, I should say, to a large extent 

Sir John Simon : I put a leading question though it is a bad thing to do. Do you 
think the influence and help which the Governor gave in this province was of assis- 
tance in making it work ?-— Witness : I think the Governor’s attitude was very helpful, 
and so was the attitude of the people who had to work it. 

Sir John Simon : There has not been, we are glad to find^ in this province, a 
constant succession of votes of censure on Ministers ? 

Witness : One was tried, and it failed. 

Sir John Simon : Is it legitimate, to ask you in a very plain way, as to what in 
your view should be done now ? 

Witness : The King Em^^ror in 1918 said he would like to see India work to full 
responsible government and it was said in the despatches that the present concession 
was a substantial instalment. Well, so far as the provinces are concerned, I think a 
second instalment ought to be fully paid and the debt liquidated ; while so far as 
the Government of India is concerned, I should fix up one instalment now, and one 
later. 

Sir John Simon ; Your view is that speaking with experience of the province, 
the time has come to take a step forward in this province to go to the full length of 
provincial autonomy — A : To be definite, it should not be power in the hands of the 
Governor, for that would also be autonomy, but I want power in the hands of 
Ministers. 

Sir John Simon : Would you be in &vour of extending the powers of the Governor 
in regard to veto, supposing autonomy were granted ? 

Witness : No, because autonomy would mean joint responsibility of the Ministers. 
I would not accept the Gk>vernor*s ^wers of overruling the Cabinet r^xcept in excep- 
tional cases. 

Mr. Cadogan : What would those exceptional cases be ? 

Witness : Times of trouble, turmoil and disorder. When there is a war the 
Government of India would dictate terms. Col. Lane-Fox. Would you like to see law 
and order transferred to Ministers? Several witnesses have suggested against 
such a course when there is a strong majority of one community. 

Witness : The Minister under the present system does not have to deal with the 
matter. He cannot dicate anything to the police in the early stages of an enquiry. 
There may be some influence exercised. When I was Minister, we found these 
matters rested with the subordinate magistracy and the police. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Anyhow, you are nor afraid ? — Witness : I am not 

Dr. Narang : You think all these wrangles about communalism will disappear ? 

Witness : Is there trouble now ? 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan : Are you in favour of extension of franchise to 
tenants ?— Witness : Yes* 

Q : You are not in favour of adult suffrage ? 

A : I am in theory, but for the sake of management, I will begin by a property 
qualification and gradully work up to adult suffrage. 

Q : Would you like an automatic provision in the constitution to secure ultimately 
adult suffrage ? 

Witness : Yes, if sufficient time is fixed, otherwise as the Council sees fit. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : ‘Will you have separate communal electorate ? 

Witness : No, I will have joint electorate. 

Q: Under provincial autonomy, should we give control to the Central Govern- 
ment such as retaining the Governor General's vote ? 

Witness replied that this point required detailed examination. In some cases 
this vote would be necessary, but he would reduce it to a minimum. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Supposing separate electorates are kept alive in the Council, 
you liltt them to be extended to local bodies ? 

Witness : As I told the Muddiman Committee, I won’t kick at it, but I would 
remove it even from the local Council. 
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Chaudri Chotturam : Did you get on well with your colleague ? 

Wttness : Very well. I was dining with him three nights a week. (Laughter). 

Q : What about the Secre: ;ries ? 

Witness : With the secretaries, I got on well except with one head of department 

Q : Was there any friction ? 

Witness : Absolutely none except difference of opinion. 

Sir John Simon : Most people nave differences of opinion. We have also in this 
conference. (Laughter). Sir John Simon suggested that questions be restricted to 
the constitutional points involved. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Why do you oppose communal electorates ? 

Witness : The chief reason is that responsible government and communal elec- 
torates are a negation of each other. There cannot be any responsible government 
based on political views if people are divided and the members of Council are divided 
on religious grounds. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Is the answer based on theoretical or practical grounds ? Did 
you find as Minister that the decisions of the Council were affected by communal 
considerations ? 

Witness : Sometime, not always. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Under general electorates would you give reservation of seats ? 

Witness : No reservation of seats. 

Q : You will leave the minorities to work out their own salvation ? 

Witness : The mino’’ities are created. There are no minorities They have been 
created on the basis of religion or economic ideas. From the political point of view 
there are no minorities and majoriites. 

Sir H. S. Gour ; There are people not so politically min led. For instance, are 
the depressed classes likely to have a representative returned ? 

Witness : I stand for adult suffrage. They can come in through the general elec- 
torates. 

Q : Do you think under adult suffrage the same class of intellectual men would 
come into the councils ? 

Witness : I do not know of a higher standard in this country. We have the best 
men nowadays, and that standard would be maintained. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Would busy people like you care to contest such constituencies ? 

Witness : It all depends on the strength of the Council. I would like the mem- 
bership to be 200. 

Sir Arthur Froo.m ; You are a big banker. Your view would be valuable. Would 
you have the Finance Department of the Punjab entirely separate from the Central 
Government ? 

Witness : In ordinary cases, the provinces should be allowed to borrow indepen- 
dently ; but in the case of a stringency, the Government of India might be consulted. 

Sir Arthur Frnom : Supposing there was independence, you will have eight pro- 
vinces bringing out a loan at the same time. 

Witness: We find every day that the Imperial Bank tries to beat us and we are 
trying to escape that. Where the Imperial Bank lends at 6 per cent, we cannot 
afford to. I do believe the Finance Department would be wise enough to see the 
resources of the country. 1 do not fear they will cut each other’s throats. 

Sir .Arthitr Froom : The question is bigger. The fear is that without central con- 
trol there might be a race to be in the field first. 

Witness : In the London money market, people who are not really active have to 
wait with good schemes ; while others more active get financed quickly. There is no 
suggej : ’ m that there should be central control over the London Money Market. 

S- urthur Froom: I do not quite agree that the cases are alike. What about 
the i ■. t of interest ? 

Witness : That would depend upon the internal resource of the province. At 
prese»\t, the Government of India cannot do equitable service to the provinces and 
the Government of India's requirements have preference. 
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Sir Arthur Froom : Provincial loans are raised on the security of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir John Simon intervening pointed out that provincial governments may raise loans 
on the security of the provincial finances if allowed by the Government and that in 
the Punjab this had been done in two cases. 

Sir John Simon : I feel some difficulty in this matter. In London the different 
departments of state cannot go into the London Money Market without going through 
the Treasury. 

Witness'i: Local bodies in England can borrow independently of the Treasury. 
The Provincial Governments here would correspond to the local bodies in England 
for this purpose. Then again there are already port trusts, improvement 
trusts, and municipal corporations borrowing in the market independently of the 
Government of India. 

Sir John Simon : Your point is, if there are 9 or 10 provinces - in India and also 
the Central Government, the whole system being federal, you think each provincial 
unit should be free to raise its money by a 1 oan without any co-ordination by the 
Government of India ? Witness: Theoretically it is possible, but in practice just 
as bankers put their heads together, the provinces may have to put their heads 
under the guidance of India. 

Sir Arthur Froom : What I want to ask the witness is whether without co-ordi- 
nation he will not find that he will have to pay more for his money. 

Witness : Possibly yes. We may have to pay more. 

Sir John Simon thanked the witness who then withdrew. This finished the Commi- 
ssion’s Lahore programme and it left for Karachi the same evening. 

KARACHI-llTK NOVEMBER 1928 , 

The Simon Commission arrived at Karachi on the nth November at 7-20 in the 
morning and were welcomed by Mr. Hudson, Commissioner of Sind, who introduced 
them to the leading officials and non-officials. 

The arrival of the train was the signal for shouts of “Go back” and “shame” 
from a large crowd of demonstrators who had assembled out-side the station and 
were lining the road both sides. The processionists had organized themselves early 
at five in the morning, and passed through the streets of the town demonstrating 
a^piinst the Commission. The crowd did not disperse till the Central Com- 
mittee special also arrived and all the members had passed along the route, when 
the crowd again shouted “Go back” and “shame.” The demonstrators had black 
flags and were orderly. 

CommiMion Opens Sittings. 

The members of the Simon Joint Free Conference entered on their task 
on the next day, the 1 2 th. November, armed not only with the study of documents, 
but also with a knowledge of its problems as gained by informal conversations 
over the dinner table last night at the Government House. 

The memoranda submitted by both the Sind Mahomedan and the Sind Hindu 
Associations were diametrically opposed. Communal .differences between these two 
associations reflected the intensity of differences shown at Lahore among the Muslim 
and Hindu deputations who appeared before the Conference. 

Sir John Simon asked Mr. Khurho, leader of the Sind Mabomedan .Association's 
deputation, to make a statement of his main demands. Mr. Khurho said they 
wanted Sind to be separated from the Bombay. Presidency and be constituted into a 
separate, autonomous province. They wanted separate electorates for all bodies 
depending on elections. 

Sir John Simon ; You want separate electorates. But supposing Sind is made 
a separate province, will you reserve the question whether there should be a separate 
electorate or not for later consideration, as you are 2^ but of a ^}4 million population. 

A No, we find that though we are in a majority on the population basis the Hindu 
voting strength is larger than ours. 

Sir John Simon had the figures gone into by Mr. Stewart, the Conference Secre- 
tary, the result of whi;h was that non- Mohammedan ( mainly Hindu) voters were 
found to be 67,000 against 59,000 Moslem voters. 

*7 
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Sir John Simon commented : The figures are very striking, as the Moslem popu- 
lation is two and a haif millions, out of a total population of three and a quarter ; 
so it really comes to this that three Hindu members of the Council have got a more 
popular constituency than 14 Mohammedan members, who have $9,000 constituents 
as against the Hindus* 67,000. 

The witness, continuing, mentioned that, owing to the fact that Moslems are 
backward and illiterate they are under the influence of Hindu hanias and money- 
lenders particularly in the mofussil area and that as the Public Services are dominated 
by Hindu officials who influence voters, separate electorates alone would safeguard 
Moslem interests. They wanted for Moslems a share in the Services proportionate 
to their population strength and w.inted educational grants to remove illiteracy to be 
statutorily made a first charge on the provincial revenues. 

They wanted that wherever Moslems were in a minority they should be given 
one-third representation in the legislature, and in Bengal and the Punjab they 
should have representation on a population basis. He further urged that there 
should be proper Moslem representation in future cabinets 

Sir John Simon remarked that these were genera] questions applicable to other 
parts and need not be gone into detail here. He asked whether witness would be 
prepared to extend to other minorities the same safeguards he advocated for the 
Moslems. The witness replied in the affirmative but pointed out that the present 
proposals were based bn the assumption that Sind was to remain a part of Bombay. 
The witness further advocated a larger representation of Sind landlords, who 
should have two seats instead of one seat in the Bombay Council. 

Asked whether all the members of the deputation agreed with the case as presented 
by Mr. Khuhro,Mr. Wali Muhammad Hussanally laid emphasis on the mone^-lenders* 
influence and that of Hindu officials on the agricultural population, which under 
previous system of Joint electorates had kept out Moslem members. 

Major Attlee asked how a hania exercised this i nfluence, for if the Moslems 
wished to support a particular candidate, the bania could not afford to lose all his 
custom by annoying Moslem clients. The witness replied that money-lenders had 
poor agriculturists* property mortgaged and that influence worked strongly. 

Major Attlee suggested that, if the bania wielded such influence he could under 
separate electorates, too, back 2l person whom the witnesses might consider un- 
desirable^ Mr. Khuhro replied that the bania took no such interest in elec- 
tions owing to these being on a communal basis. Raja Nawab Ali said that if they 
had adult suffrage, they ought to have a strong majority and should agree to a joint 
electorate. 

Mr. Khuhro was personally opposed to extending the franchise to woman yet, 
while Mr. Hussanally said that Modem woman could vote only under a separate 
electorate. Mr. Khuhro agreed with Raja Nawab Ali* s suggestion tjiat Moslems 
in the majority provinces should extend to the Hindus the same protection as they 
asked for themselves. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : According to your suggeslipn the backward comnaunities 
must rule the advanced communities and die minorities should rule the nujorities 
It is not so. 

You want separate electorates for the Moslems, the . Depressed Classes, caste 
Hindus and non-moslems. You will take what you want, and divide the test, which 
belongs to the Hindus, among the various other people ? — ^Yes. 

If bania influence, is not strong, has there been any election petition brinnng 
that out? — Mr. Hussanally: It is difficult to prove that just as it is difficult ta>. 
prove the existence of corruption. 

If you are permanently safeguarded, won't that make your backwardness 
stereotyped ? — Mr. Hussanally thought that in course of time, educationally 
they would advance, making the existing safeguarding unnecessary. 

Sir John Simon asked whether the witness suggested that there was the other 
point of view, that to give them encouragement would be to make them iiye in a 
protected world. For instance, industries protected by tariff walls began to. rely on 
them. Or did the witness think that political independence would be developecLby 
the protection they demanded Mr. Hussanally replied that u would be developed* 
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Farther questioned the witness said he did not advocate the indefinite continuan- 
ce of separate electorates. 

Sir John Simon : Your proposal is for the protection of minorities in the special 
circumstances of India. You are prepared to apply your conditions, whatever the 
minorities be ?— That is so. 

SirZulfiquarAli Khan asked whether abolition of separate electorates would not 
make the Moslems a political nonentity and hamper their progress ? 

The witness replied that that would be so. 

You do not advance untH safeguards for the minorities are provided by Parlia- 
ment ?— We don't want autonomy then. 

You want the Central Government to be invested with sufficient authority to 
control the provinces ? — It would be necessary that the Government should be suffi- 
ciently strong to intervene in case of emergency. 

The Witness urged that Law and Order should be reserved. At present this was 
the view of the mtijority of his Association. He attached greater importance to 
securing for the Mohammedan community an adequate share in the Public Seivices 
than to Indianization in the abstract and would oppose Indianizaiion if it resulted in 
an overwhelming preponderance of one comiminity. 

The witness told Sardar Shivdev Uberoi that the question of efficiency in the 
Services did not mean th«it the minorities should not be represented. Efficiency 
was already suffering and would not be worse. Referring 10 women suffrage, he told 
Sardar Shivdev Uberoi that, though personally he was opposed to extending votes 
to women, his Association had supported it. 

Mr. Hussanally added that under separate electorates women should have no 
difficulty in voting. The percentage of literacy in Sind was three. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know that under the existing arrangements the Moslems 
are nowhere in a position to tyranize over the minorities ? — That is absolutely correct. 

But with the separation of Sind and grant of reforms to the N. W. F. Provinces 
the Moslem population would have a large majority in the two provinces. Would 
you in that case concede to the minority the privilege of one-third seats which you 
ask for everywhere where you are in a minority owing to your historical and political 
importance ? — I have no objection to that. 

The witness told Mr. Bhuto that he had found no cause for communal bitterness 
at all owing to separate electorates. 

Sir John Simon ; I appreciate your point of view, but after all communal tension 
does not arise merely on election day. It seems that there is something to be said. 

I think it is quite reasonable to say on the one hand that, if the communities vote 
separately, there is Jess likeljj to be a conflict between the communities, but there 
is on the other hand the view that the system of communal electorates creates a 
tendency for candidates to appeal for support on the ground that he is the embodi- 
ment of the communal view thereby encouraging intensity of feeling betw^een the one 
community and the other. I am not saying which way the argument goes, but we 
must recognize that there is an argument both ways. 

Witness : Looking after ihe interest of either community should not create inten- 
sity of feeling. 

Mr. Khuhro told Mr. Abdul Latiff that he favoured the transfer of land revenue. 

Mr Patil referring to the statement of the witness that under a joint electorate 
and reserve seats undesirable Moslem members would be returned, asked what he 
meant by “undesirable members.” Did he mean those who did not agree with the 
communalists ? — The witness replied that he referred to those Moslems who did not 
hold the view held by the majority of the community. 

, Mr. Patil : What do the majority of the Moslems think, so far as the national 
view is concerned ? 

A member of the deputation replied : We all want the country to progress. We 
want Dominion Status under British rule but Mohammedans must have an adequate 
share. 

Mr. Khuhro, replying to Mr. Shah, staled that if adult suffrage was not granted, 
he would at any rate lower the rural franchise. 

The Conference next took up the question of the separation of Sind. 

Sir John Simon : Have you considered the financial side of the question ? 
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Mr. Khuhro : Figures have been made available from time to time by the Govern- 
ment but they are not reliable. He proceeded to quote some of the figures but Sir 
John Simon told him that, as these were not included in their memcrandum, the 
Conference could not be expected to examine the deputation on them and suggested 
that a supplementary memorandum should be sent in. 

The witness agreed to the proposal. He continued : We really want that an 
expert and independent committee be appointed to consider this subject. 

Sir John Simon : Let us see whether the Conference is not independent and how 
far it is able to be expert. We have already secured expert financial assistance. 
Has your Association dealt with the question of the capital debt which would have 
to be borne by Sind in case it was separated ? There is very large capital invested, 
say, in the Sukkur barrage. What would you suggest should be done in equity ? 

Mr. Khuhro replied that they had not considered details. 

Mr. Hussanally added that so far as the financial bogey was concerned, they 
could not get any help from the Bombay Government or other sources, as they were 
all opposed to the separation of Sind. 

Sir John Simon (to Mr. Hussanally) : It docs not matter as to who is opposed to 
the proposal, you may be quite certain that, as far as we are concerned, we shall 
examine it fair-mindedly.—Mr. Hussanally : Distribution on a linguistic basis was 
conceded by the Montford Report. 

Sir John Simon : You will allow me to say that the great thing is for the people 
working on the subject to get beneath the surface and see what it really means. 
There is no use saying in general terms that one is in favour of linguistic provinces. 
People concerned with a constitutional question have got to get below the surface 
and see how things would work. — Mr. Hussanally : The Government of Bombay will 
not help us at all. We cannot get material. 

Sir John Simon asked whether, if there w'as a choice they would like to join 
Bombay or the Punjab? — Mr. Khuhro replied that many years ago, when the question 
was discussed, Sind opinion favoured the Punjab, but now they wished to stand on 
their own feet. 

Sir John Simon : Are you prepared for a reduction in the scale of expenditure 
in this province on nation-building services or, if you are going to improve education 
the province must raise its own money for education. Would you be able to raise 
money for education ? — We must first retrench and then face these various questions. 

Viscount Burnham : Don't you think it possible, especially having regard to 
financial conditions, that separation be postponed for a certain number of years and 
that the number of years be fixed either now or later on ? — We think i he time is 
ripe for separation. 

Mr. Bhuto asked for the grounds on which the demand for separation is based. 
—Mr. Khuhro replied there was nothing in common between Bombay presidency 
and Sind, that not only were the people's languages, customs, habits and dress 
were different but the Bombay Government itself treated it as a distinct unit. 

Sir John Simon remarked that it was admitted m actual practice for manv 
purposes that Sind was not treated in the fullest sense as a part of Bombay Presi- 
dency proper, but as a special area. 

The witness told Mr. Bhuto that if the Sukkur scheme failed then only the 
Bombay Presidency shared the burden. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the actual position was that money was borrowed 
by the Government of India on its own security and lent to the Bombay Govern- 
ment 

Examined by Mr. Shah, the witness stated that a number of Sind Hindus 
were in favour of separation. 

Mr. Patil : Why are Sind Hindus opposed to separation ? — Probably they fear 
that the present Hindu majority in Bombay would become a majority in Sind. 

But what’s their fear ? The witness did not reply to the question. 

Sind has been always a deficit province ? — No. I dispute the figures. 

Are land-revenue, stamp and ext ise an expandable source ?— -There are many 
ways of improving the finances but 1 cannot suggest any at the moment. 

Mr. Patil: You say that the Indian National Congress supports separation. 
Do you accept the other views of the Congr::ss as well as only those that are con- 
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venient to you ? The Congress recognizes the force in the demand for the separa- 
tion of Sind. 

Sir Arthur Froom pointed out that if Sind was separated the Moslem position 
in Bombay Presidency proper would be reduced from a population of a 3 V million 
to a million only. — Mr. Hussanally replied that Bombay Moslems were with them 
in the demand for the separation of Sind. 1 ‘here was no advantage in the present 
position. 

Sir Harisingh Gour ; You quote the Nehru Report. Are you in its favour as a 
whole ?— A : I never based our claim on the Nehru Report. 

You then base it on the existence of backwardness and the need for Development ? 
Have you considered any other alternative to achieve the same object ?— No, we 
have not 


Other Evidences 

Mr. Turner, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Sind, examined next said that Sind 
was for administrative purposes treated as a distinct unit. He held that with the transfer 
of law and order the efficiency of the police would suffer, and he therefore opposed 
it in the present circumstances of the country. From the point of view of the police, 
there would be no advantage in constituting Sind as a separate province, while there 
might be some disadvantages. He considered the European clement in the police 
necessaiy. A fifty-fifty proportion would do. 

Messrs. Graham, Wentworth, Stanley and Hossack, examined on behalf of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, said that they were opposed to separation of Sind and 
pleaded that the constitutional scheme should keep out the transfer of Law and 
and Order for the present. The scheme, he said, should be prepared in such a 
manner that the intervention of the Imperial Parliament should not be necessary. 
For the present they wanted no change in the Central Legislature. Subjects like 
defence and foreign relations must, in their opinion, ever remain outside the Central 
Government’s control. 


KARACEI--mh, NOVEMBER 1928 

On this day the Simon Conference met to hear the Hindu Deputation. Sir John- 
Simon said that the Association’s memorandum dealt mainly with the question of 
the general position of Hindus and the separation of Sind. The Conference first 
examined the deputation on the former point. 

Addressing the Conference Professor Chablani said that the Sind Hindus wished 
to emphasise how public administration had been affected by the vicious principle 
of communalism, that it was necessary to provide adequate safe-guards against a 
repetition of this state of affairs. The Hindu Association stood for what Sir John 
Simon had stated “justice between man and man,” but this has not been the ideal 
of the present administration in recent years. “We ask for no special privileges for 
the Hindu minority of Sind, we only ask for equality for all citizens in matters of 
franchise. We wish to remove the anomalies in existing practice. We want the 
qualification laid down for the non-agriculturist to be the same as for the agnculturist 
voter. 

Sir John Simon : You w’ant the income-tax qualification to be made equivalent 
to land revenue ? What practical change do you suggest ? — Witness stated that on 
the present basis, a man having a profit of Rs. 12U from land was a voter ; similarly, 
a man paying income-tax on the same earning should be a voter. 

Continuing Mr. Chablani said that a general electorate alone was compatible 
with responsible self government. We wish the representatives • of the voters to be 
judged by his service to the commonweal. We wish the advanced members of a 
community to have the privilege and opportunity to educate backward communities 
in the exercise of their political power, but the reservaMon of seats for the minority 
is inconsistent with responsible government. Responsible government implies the 
rule of the majority, but.the minorities have an opportunity to become the majority. 
That essential process is lacking in the present system. . ^ % 

We arc opposed to the excessive representation of any community, 1 >® ** majority 
or minority, but if the principle of excessive representation is adopted, it must be 
extended to all We particularly want that the same number of voters, whether 
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Hindu or Moslem, should be entitled to return the same number of members^ We 
favour provincial autonomy, we want the Central Government to have some reserve 
powers. We are in. favour of progress on the ground of public welfare, and in the 
Central Government some element of responsibility ought to be conceded. 

The services should owe allegiance to no community and no person should feel 
that he is a member of the service because of his community. The Public Services 
Commission should recruit men entirely on their merits. 

Sir J. Simon a$ked whether witness urged the test of populaiion or the test of 
votes in arranging the communal proportion. — Witness replied in favour of votes. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the Hindu voters in Sind were 
larger than the Moslem at present.— Witness held that the various communities 
were entitled to the maximum seats to their voting proportion. 

Sir John Simon asked what constitutional safeguards witness advocated for 
minorities. Would not his ^ uggestion for a statutory provision lead to a great deal 
of litigation, some of it unfounded ? — We trust to public opinion to thwart it. 

Sir J. Simon ; You think public opinion would prevent any lawyer taking up 
the point ? ( Laughter ). 

Lord Strathcona : This favouritism to the other communities against Hindus, 
is it done by British officials or Hindus ? — Both. The position has improved in the 
last three years, but generally speaking the criticism applies to the present day 
administration. 

Lord Burnham : I want to make the position clear in respect of the validity of 
the s^atu.ory law? Are you in favour of an appeal from the legislature to the law courts, 
for enforcing safeguards for minorities ? In countries having a popular Government 
such as U. S. A., the validity of laws made by Congress or the State Legislature is 
challenged. Do you contemplate the protection of minorities by depending on 
the supremacy of the law courts over the Legislature ? 

Witness was indistinctly heard to agree with the suggestion. 

Witness informed Mr. Lane-Fox that his proposal regarding the Public Services 
Commission was that in care any legislature, or administration, laid down the 
communal proportion over and above the open competitive test, such an act should 
be declared illegal and there should be power to appeal to a law court to challenge 
such an action by any administration. 

Major Attlee said that the statement in the memorandum that the extension of 
the franchise would lead to rich capitalists buying more votes, implied that votes 
were at present bought. — Witness said that was so. 

Major Attlee ; It has been stated that the Bania money-lender influences the votes. 

Witness : On the other hand^ the Bania is entirely at the mercy of the zamindar 
and without his protection could not live in the villages. 

Mr. Bhutto put a series of questions challenging the statements made in the 
memorandum and asked how money-lenders with a little capital became so rich and 
named one of them. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that while the position of the money-lenders in econo- 
mic relation was very important, all questions should be confined to the constitutional 
inquiry. 

Mr. Bhutto : You refer to the Larkana riots. You know that all the investigating 
officers were Hindus ? 

Witness : There was a superior Moslem officer. There was political pressure 
behind it. The resolution of the Mahomedan Association bore that out. The 
confidence of the people in the judiciary has been weakened by this case. 

Sir J. Simon : We needn't go into details. That is a feeling of your community. 
There is a learned gentleman who said that a man’s mind is as much a matter of 
fact as the state of his digestion. 

Mr. Bhutto suggested that Hindus had prospered and held a monopoly in the 
services.— Witness said they did not possess land in a larger proportion than their 
population and did not agree that they had a monopoly of the services. 

Mr. Bhutto ; During the last eighty years, you prospered more than the Moslems. 

Witness : That is no fault of the Hindus. We are more enterprising and better 
educated. 
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Mr. Bhutto : You say the Moslem members of the Bombay Council were bargain- 
ing with Government. What is your authority for that ?— It is a matter of common 
knowledge. There is a scheme of irrigation intended through a proportionate supply 
of water to benefit the poor agriculturist at the tail end, but while the Irrigation 
Department promoted scheme, big Zamindars brought pressure to bear on the 
powers with the result that the scheme was abandoned. If the Commission sent 
for the records of the case, there would be startling revelations. 

Mr. Bhutto : So far as the reforms are concerned Moslem co-operation made 
them a success ? — Witness : Owing to the policy of the Swaraj Party, >overnment 
fell into the hands of the Moslem Party. 

Mr. Bhutto : How do you say there is Mahomedanisation of the Services ? — Not 
one Hindu was appointed by direct recruitment as Deputy Collector. 

Mr. Bhutto : But recently out of 15, ten Hindus have been appointed Sub-Ins- 
pectors of Police ? 

Sir John S’* non intervening pointed out that it was no use to pursue the conti j- 
versy as the Professor would not change his views. 

Mr. Bhutto ; How many chief officers of Municipalities in Sind are Moslems ? — 
Has a better qualified Moslem been rejected ? 

Sir J. Simon : Is it your point Mr. Bhutto that notwithstanding Moslem prepon- 
derance, Hindu Chief Executive Officers of Municipalities were selected ? 

Witness : Hindus preponderate in Municipal areas. 

Mr. Bhutto : I want to point out that in the District Boards where Moslems 
predomi nrae, they appointed five Hindus in the seven districts as Chief Officers. 

Witness : My complauit is that Hindus in the various services are being unjustly 
superseded. 

Replying to Sardar Mazumdar, witness stated that Local Boards dominated by 
Moslems taxed the non-agricultural population which was mainly Hindu far more 
than the agricultural. 

Mr. Pa til : You think that there would be sufficient work for the Legislative 
Council in Sind ?— It will depend on the men who will do the work, but the Sind 
voter is likely to return men who know nothing of how to run the administration. 
The Moslems, who are backward, would be returned and the advanced communities 
would fall into the hands of the backward people. 

Raja Nawabali : You say that separation is not for the welfare of the people. 
Who is to determine it if the majority of the people want ii f — The people should 
first be in a position to know their own inteiests. They don’t understand them. 1 
am sure if there were a referendum and the sentimental appeal of Moslem Raj were 
not to overshadow the real economic point of view and the people knew that they 
would be taxed, they would all oppose it. 

Question ; For the sake of the 26 per cent, you warn to hold up the 74 per cent ? — 
You might as well say that the Moslems are holding up the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ; What’s your objection to the separation of Sind when you 
have Delhi, a smaller province ? — It is a province only in name. I told the Hartog 
Committee that its progress was suffering because of the smaMness of the province. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ; Supposing the Central Government provided the finances* to 
meet the financial difficulties ? — I consider it fantastic for the Government to do so 
and, as a taxpayer of the Government of India, I would object to it. 

Sir John Simon taking advantage of the fact that the witness was a Professor of 
Economics discussed partly the technical side of the case. He said that in dealing 
with the subject of public debt, a distinction must be drawn between debt incurred 
without assets and that with assets. Any nrw Government that took over the latter 
took over the entire obligation. The Sukkur Barrage lelLinto the category of debt 
having a great asset. 

Sir John Simpn asked whether there were irrigation works tti the various 
parts of the world which did not yield the expected return and were a loss. 

Mr. Chablani: But the Sukkur Barrage is the biggest work. 

Sir John Simon: If the Sukkur Barrage is 'going to be a grttf source of revenue, 
it would be necessary not only for the engineers to construct it but for aft adminis" 
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imtton to SKdmrmster water and sell land at the proper value and that administra- 
tiiMi IS very important. — ^That's so. 

Sir Joikn Shnon: Afcer all, the Government of India is answerable fur the debt. 
It i^ a serious matter for the people in Sind to consider whether the Government 
of India would be willing' to hand over this work without retaining control over 
the revenue from irrigation. — That is so. 

Sir John Simon*. ^ 1 am expressing no opinion. You agree with that from the 
point of view of the economist ?— 'Yes. 

Raja Nawabali; You say, in reply to the financial objection to separation, that 
a majority of the population would bs prepared to stand the extra cost of separating 
tiie province ?— Yes. 

Sir H. Gour: You quote the Nehru Report in support. Are you in its favour 
as a whole ? — Wi never based our claim on the Nehru Report. 

Sir H. Gour: You then base it on the existence of backwardness and the need 
for development. H.ave you considered any other alternative to achieve the same 
object ? — No. wr have not. 

Mr. Uberoi: Will certain communities be taxed more while others will not 
be taxed ?— That's a matter of detail. 

One member of the deputation informed Mr. Uberoi that within the last ten 
years considerabe political and educational progress had been made in Sind and 
the people now wanted separation. 

Sir John Simon, thanking the deputation, asked, them to submit a supplement 
tory memorandum and assured them that the Conference would consider the matter 
from the point of view of practical politics and give very careful consideration 
to it. This finished the Karachi evidence and the Commission left for Quetta the 
same evening. They spent three days in Quetta without taking any evidence. 
They left Quetta on the i6th November and arrived at Peshawar on the 17th noon. 
They were received at the station by officials headed by Sir Norman Bolton, Chief 
Commissioner and by the Frontier members invited to sit with the Conference. 

The Commiision at Perhawar. 

As the special train left Peshawar City Station, and was proceeding slowly to- 
wards the Cantonment Station, a large crowd of boycotters in charge of the Khilafat 
and other Congress leaders and volunteers who had assembled near the fort shouted 
“Simon go back*’ and waved black flags. Two big flags, prominently placed, con- 
tained the words “Simon go back.” 1 he route was well-guarded by bayoneted 
police. Placards were posted all over the City exhorting the people to join the crowd at 
the station. One placard signed by Mr. Amirchand Bluisaval on behalf of the Con- 
gress stated that the Parliamentary Commission was against the principle of self- 
determination and that the Nehru Report had given the constitution that the country 
wanted and that they should boycott the Commission. The Secretary, Khilafat 
Committee, in a different poster, declared that the Frontier was not even given 
Reforms, and that the Khilafat Committee, the Muslim League and the Congress 
having boycotted the Commission, they must all join the boycott demonstration. 
A third placard contained the signatures of 50 boycott leaders of tlie districts. It 
declared that as the Bray Report had been thrown into the waste-paper basket, no 
better results could be had from the present enquiry. 

The demonstrators came out at eight in the morning and paraded through the 
streets. They had intended to hold demonstration at Peshawar city station, but the 
authorities inform *d them that the roads had been closed, but that they could stand 
near the fort and demonstrate as the train passed along. 

Mr. Amirchand Bhusaval paid a tribute to the courtesy shown by the police and 
the Magistrate and also mentioned the fact that as the train passed and they shouted 
“Simon go back” the British Commissioners good-humouredly took their hats off 
and waved them. When the train passed, the crowd held a meeting presided over 
by Sardar Ram Singh, and addressed by Messrs Amirchand and Paira Khan, when 
a reslution was passed affirming boycott, and declaring that the Frontiei co-opted 
members of the Simon Conference were not their representatives. The demonstrators 
then returned to the city and paraded the streets in procession. 
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PESEAWAR--mh NOVEMBER mS 

The Kheiu* Depstalion 

The Simon Conference heard the entire non-afBcial evidence to-day. They first 
received a deputation of the Khans (Frontier aristrocrats). This was followed by a 
Hindu deputation and a Sikh deputation. Finally two deputations, calling themselves 
the Advanced Hindu Party and the Advanced Moslem Party presented their case. 

Khan Bahadur .Xbdul Ghafoor Khan led a deputation of about twenty-five Khans, 
who claim hereditary rights of leadership and are chiefs of the various tribes. 

The leader of the deputation read out a statement saying that they wanted u 
scheme of reforms for the Frontier Province with a Council with the same powers as 
were enjoyed by other provinces. The {People of the Province, he said, had a com- 
mon stock and differed from other races of India. T ^ey had their own customs 
and did not want violent changes in the administrative machinery. The Legislative 
Council, they advocated, should consist of two-third nominated and one-third elected 
members ^ The Khans had been associated with Government officers in the work 
of administration as natural leader of the people and feared that the introduction 
of the elective system on a wide scale would disorganise the present state of society 
and remove that trust and confidence which the people placed in the Khans. They 
wanted four seats in the Assembly, three in the Council of State and narrated the 
militpy services rende ed by the Khans as an additional argument for a special 
consideration of their claims. 

S.r John Simon asked whether the deputation had considered the question of the 
franchise. — The witness replied that they had not as they thought some special 
committee would go into that question. 

The witness further told Sir John Simon that two-thirds of the members of the 
Loral Council should be nominated by the Chief Commissioner. As regards the 
electorates, the Hindus being so small, the Moslems would not object to joint 
electorate ; but, if the Hindus so wanted they would have separate electorates. The 
majority of Hindus lived in the towns. 

Raja Nawabali: If the Hindus have no objection to joint electorate ?— We won't 
object either. 

Question: Why do you want nomination of two-thirds of the members to the 
Council ? — A : These need not be all Khans. What we want is that a majority in the 
Council be of Khans, so that our problems may not suffer from a sudden introduction 
of changes that are bound to create discord. 

Sir H. Gour: Don't the Hindus pay 80 per cent, of the income-tax here ? — I 
have no knowedge. 

Question : Are not the Hindus educationally far in advance of other communi- 
ties ?— They have larger facilities in the towns. 1 must add that the Moslems pay 
nearly a fourth of the land revenue. 

Sir Abdul Qayum: And the income-tax which the Hindus pay really falls on 
the consumer ? (Laughter). 

Sir H. Gour: You say that the people are like your children. How would 
you educate them in administration and what share would you give them ? — They 
will be associated with us in the Council and by degrees, when their knowledge, 
patriotism and friendly sjtirit of co-operation develop, the backward classes will be 
fit for being included in larger numbers. 

Question : In the election you will allow the tenants to have the vote ? — Yes, 
those who fulfil the qualification to be laid down. 

Question: You are definite iliat tlie Khans would be prepared to bear additional 
taxation to balance the budget ? — We have had suggestions. 

Sir J. Simon : Of course, the matter introduces complications, but you think 
that the difficulties on the whole ought to be got over ?— We naturally expect that 
assistance would.be given to us to develop ourself by the Government of India. 

Question : Supposing you are formed into a constituency to elect Khans - 
We want nomination. . . r 

Mr. Uberoi : Would you not experiment in reforms by introducing the system ot 
election in the local bodies ? — No. We must preserve our nominated seats in the 
local bodies. 


18 
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Question : You are prepared to extend separate electorates to the Hindus. Won't 
you extend the same to the Sikhs who are a distinct community ?— We include the 
Sikhs among the Hindus and, at any rate, their number here is so small that it 
dis^alifies them for separate treatment. 

Question : You represent the conservative element in your province ? We are 
not divided politically on that basis. 

Question : Some of the Khans, not long ago, whose imagination was fired 
by the recent reforms -in Afghanistan, wanted full-fledged reforms ?— I do not know. 
The present scheme is the result of a compromise. We presented no memorial 
to the Chief Commissioner asking for full-fledged reforms. 

Dr. Suhraward)r : Have you considered the question of a second chamber ?— 
No. This province is so small, 

Mr. Nawaz Khan of Dera (co-opted member) ; You wish the reforms to be in such 
a modified form as may suit politically and financially, and suit the Khans as well 
as the Local Government ? — Yes. And may also satisfy the people. 

Major Akbar Khan suggested that the sons of aristocrats in the Frontier had 
proved capable officers. — The witness agreed and added that people having a heredi- 
tary claim to position were, in spite of the democratic spirit, regarded widi 
greater respect and advocated that half the posts in the superior services, open to 
Indians, should be reserved for the aristocracy. 

The Frontier Hindus* Deputation 

The Khans were followed before the Simon Commission by an equally large 
deputation of Hindus led by Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta. 

The deputation read a summary of its main case, which opposed the extension 
of reforms and of the elective system to this Province. They urged that strategic 
and political reasons are against the change, and so also were financial difficulties. 
Moreover, any constitutional changes which weakened the executive authority would 
be dangerous to the peace of the Empire, as the people of the Province were only 
geographically separated from Afghanistan. Further, any reform would undermine 
the influence of the Khans, who had been a bulwark and important safeguard against 
the unruly elements in the Province. 

They felt that as long as the dominant community had not reached the stage of 
political advancement where politics is dissociated from religion and religion from 
affairs of public life, provincial autonomy on communal lines would not be acceptable 
to the Hindus. But while they oppose reforms, they would not oppose the setting 
up of an Advisory Council, leaving further advance to the Central Government 
through periodical inquiries. They claim in the Assembly two seats for Hindus 
and two for Mahomedans, urge the industrial development of the Province, Judicial 
amalganiation with the Punjab, repeal of the Land Alienation Act and opening 
the public services to free open competition. 

While this summary was being read Sir John Simon asked how much land 
revenue Mahomedans paid ? — They pay it by borrowing from the Hindus. (Laughter). 

Rai Bahadur Thakurdatta further explained that Hindus though formerly in 
favour of amalgamation with the Punjab, now oppose it because as a result of the 
forward policy their life and property were safe, but theic commercial stake 
and their educational advancement entitled them to the same privileged position as 
was held by Europeans in various parts of India where they had large stakes. 

Major Attlee : How would the Advisory Council be formed ? — It could be by 
indirect election, the local bodies electing members as under the Minto-Morley 
Reforms. 

The Hon. Mr. E. Cadogan pointed out that there was criticism of the suggestion 
that the judiciary of this Province be amalgamated with the Punjab. 

The witness explained that in a small province they could not get a proper 
personnel and the Judicial Commissioners here had not the same respect, nor their 
decisions, as High Court judges had. He suggested two High Court judges should 
sit here so that in case of disagreement between them a niird High Court judge 
could decide this issue. 

Examined by Lord Stxathcona the witness stated that he did not wish any franchise 
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for the Local Boards, and that for the Advisory Council the Local Boards would be 
electors. 

Lord Strathcona. — You want the number of civilians to be increased ?—The 
communal question here is so acute that the Deputy Commissioner, City Magistrate 
and Sub-Divisional Officer must be civilians. 

Lord Strathcona.— In your opinion you have not enough British official ?— There 
ought to be more. 

Dr. Suhrawardy. — You want adequate representation for Hindus ? What 
would satisfy you ?— We have asked for representatives for each community in the 
Assembly. 

Sir John Simon.— During the Bray inquiry the Hindus were disposed to urge 
re-amalgamation with the Punjab, but now I gather you oppose it ?— The Pathan 
mentality being what it is, we felt afraid of the kidnapping and murders that were 
going on. But since the forward policy has been adopted riots and kidnapping have 
ceased and the ground for amalgamation has disappeared. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Dr. Suhrawardy — Will you withdraw opposition to the reforms if there is a gen- 
eral electorate and your position is made strong ?— It may be, if the whole of India 
gets it and the Hindu position in the Legislative Assembly is strong and we are able 
to get protection from the Assembly and the Moslems will not be able to persecute 
us. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: — You object to reform because you fear dominance upon one 
race. The Madras Moslem may h«ave the same objection. 

Sir John Simon. — The witness has pointed out that the Pathan mentality is peculiar 
and there is nothing corresponding to that in Madras ; and secondly, commercially 
and educationally th ey are very important. 

Nawab of Hoti. — Supposing a Council is created with a two-third nominated and 
one- third elected element would you object? — .‘\ny Legislative Council would be a great 
disaster, but we will have the lesser evil. 

Do you think even one-third elective seats will diminish the influence of the 
Khans ?— It would, because some Khans are not so intellectual, and when representa- 
tives of the middle classes come the Khans* influence will be lessened. 

Do you think officers recruited from the aristocracy have proved better than those 
fro n the middle classes ?— I would rather not give an answer to the question. 

You think a decrease in the number of British officers will affect the administra- 
tion ? — Most injuriously. 

Sir H. S. Gour. — It does not matter whether you are a majority or minority, but 
you base your claim on the fact that you are an advancing community ? — Yes, we 
have a large commercial stake. 

Sir H. S. Gour made a suggestion that the difficulty could be got over by this 
Province electing five or seven members to the Assembly who should constitute an 
Advisory Council to represent their point of view to the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India.. 

The witness said that the idea appealed to them, but the details would be important. 
They would like the authorities to have their views fully before them. 

Sir H. S. Gour.— What you really want in the services are unbiassed men, and if 
such Indian officers are available you ivould be satisfied ?— Yes. 

What representation would you insist on, supposing there were a Council for the 
Frontier ? — ^40 per cent. 

Raja Nawabali : — You advocated an increase in British officers. What is'good for 
the Frontier, would not that hold ^ood for other parts of India ?— No, because in 
other parts you don't have to deal with the Pathan mentality. 

Sir Abdul Qayum. — Do you oppose reforms because of the incapacity of the Mos- 
lem population or because you fear that your interests and rights will not be safe if 
these arc introduced ?— On both grounds. 

How will the Pathan mentality affect you more than it does at present ? — Because 
they will get more powers. The Legislative Council will have power to pass 
laws and the Ministers will have a voice in the general administration. 

But there will be a right of veto, — It will be exercised in emergent cases only. 

Sir Abdul Qayum. — I can hardly control my feelings. Whatever has been the 
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experience in other parts of India, you think that the Pa than mentality is worse 
than that ?— You are excitable and easily go into fact’ons. 

How do the Hindus find the tribal attitude in tribal areas, Is it not friendly ^ 
Hindus live there as dependents. We would rather leave the Province than live 
under the conditions under which Hindus live there. 

Will you agree that whatever our mentality and factions we have not in the last 
thirty years gone in for any faniitical or political crime like the murder of Mr 
Day ? — What about the Kohat tragedy ? 

The mentality is different from the Katarpiir mentality.— Tlial was sporadic 
while with you it is a permanent feature. 

Do you know that a compromise was reached at Kohat while the Nagpur 
Moslems have not been reconciled by a large majority of Hindus ? 

Sir John Simon. — I think you have indicated clearly your criticism and the 
witness is not going to be coverted. 

Finally Sir Abdul Qayum asked whether this deputation was aware of the fact 
that there was an advanced section of Hindu opinion ? — They have no following 
and are serving as gramophones of certain interests. 

Frontier Sikhs’ Deputation 

Sardar Raja Singh led the deputation of five Sikhs, who claimed that Sikhs 
were the most important minority. They paid a larg. amount of income-tax and 
were educationally more advanced than the other communititrs. They were the 
last rulers of the Punjab, from which the Froniier had been carved out. 'Ihey 
recognised the Indian desire for a larger share in the a lminisfration and would fall 
in with the general view regarding the electorate all over India. They favoured 
a joint electorate with reservation of seats, and wanted for Sikhs, who though 
nume rically were i per cent., 25 per cent, seats in the Council. 

Sir John Simon. — What seats would you give the Hindus then? — We consider 
the Hindus and Moslems both distinct from us. 

Sir John Simon — If you have 25 per cent, you will give the Hindus at lerist 
the same ? — Yes. 

Sir John Simon. — Then Moslems, who are 93 per cent , do not get a majority ? — 
We are used to it. There are 16 seats in the Municipality of which eight are 
held by Hindus and Sikhs and eight by Moslems. 

Sir Abdul Qayum. — Is there no cry for elections in Municipalities as the 
people think elected members would be better than nominated ? — Naturally they 
would think so. 

Do you know in places like Bannu, where Moslems are larger in numl3er, non- 
Moslem members form a majority ?— That may be due to the taxation proportion. 

Mr Beliram Malhoira and Mr. Kapoor gave evidence representing advanced 
Hindu opinion. They said that they wanted reforms for tlte Province and one-third 
of the total seats in the Council to be given to non-Moslems. 

Deputation Of Advanced Moslems 

The Conference then heard the deputation of atlvanccd Moslem opinion, con- 
sisting of about 25. During the course of the day the advanced party of Khans’ 
and agricultural representatives had also sent in a re|)rcsentation and they too 
were called in as the views of the two deputations were mostly similar, and in all 
they formed 50. 

Khan Bahadur Sadduddin, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Frontier Province 
led the deputation and told Sir John Simon that he w..s s]>eaking in a personal capacity 
and not as a Government servant. Explaining their ohjei :, he said they were foi full 
fled|,ed reform and accepted in its entirety the report of the Bray Committee 
majority. 

Sir John Simon. — Do you ask, without an intermediary stage, to get the same 
reform that the other provinces get. Suppose full .Miiii^’erial ♦esponsibility were 
given to the other provinc s, including the transfer «. f law and order, is it your 
recommendation that the Frontier Province should also have it ? — I don’t see any 
objection. 
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You accept the Bray report, but one of its main conclusions was that the ad 
ministration of the tribal area will have to be separated from that of the adminis 
tcred area ?— I don't think it is necessary. The Chief Commissioner can be the 
head of both areas and the administration even at present is different for the two. 

Colonel Lane Fox : Do you sug|rest the administration of the tribal area would 
be carried on by a Minister responsible to the Legislature ?— No, the Chief Com- 
missioner would be directly in charge of that area. 

Are you prepared to face a deficit ? — I have never been able to understand this 
question. This Province wa created for Imperial purposes, and even under the 
Swaraj constitution in the Nehru report this Province is kept as a separate entity. 
They would not grudge us money, and increased expenditure must be met by the 
Government of India. 

Then the Government of India would expect to have control ?— They are already 
controlling us. 

You are taking away their control and expect them to pay your expenditure? 
—We serve as door-keepers ; they give us as wages. 1 have never heard of a master 
controlling how wages are spent. 

Lord Burnh.am : Is not the Army the door-keeper ?-— The Army alone cannot 
keep the door. Whenever anything happens the brunt falls on us. 

Colonel Lane Fox : Do you think all India will agree to pay a large share ? — 
India has already agreed in the Nehru report, and the Assembly too has passed un- 
animously a resolution, but if you find it is impossible to finance us send us back to 
the Punjab. We will favour amalgamation. 

Mr. Hartshorn : The Swarajists in the Assembly walked out, so the resolution 
could not be called unanimous. 

Lord Strathcona : If you have Legislative Council how many members would 
you suggest ? — The Bray Committee has already put it at 30 member. These would 
be enough, as we are for franchise on a liberal basis. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know Lala Lajpat Rai as a leader of the Nationalist Party 
strongly supported the Frontier reforms last March? — Yes, and though the Swaraj 
Party walked out the Swaraj leader. Pandit Motilal Nehru, is responsible for the 
report which favours full autonomy. 

Sir John Simon : You cannot tell me what the arrangements in that report are 
about financing this Province ? — You might have read Pandit Motilal’s reply that 
he wanted them to start with a clean slate and then there would be time to consider 
about the finances. 

Sir John Simon. — A clean slate without any finances. 

Dr. Suhrawardy. — You have had no experience of the elective system, even in 
local bodies. Would you not as a practical statesman begin with an instalment of 
the Montford Reforms ? — Most decidedly not. We, educationally, socially and in 
other respects, are just as good as the rest of India. 

The witness told Mr. Uheroi that their literacy was about 5 per cent, compared with 
the Punjab's 9 per cent. The Western Punjab districts were less literate than the 
Frontier districts. In dealing with minorities they would treat the Sikhs as a distinct 
community and give the minorities reciprocal treatment. 

Sir Zulfikarali Khan. — There is a fear that il you have tlie administration in your 
hands you may run the country into internecine war — I am surprised to find such an 
idea. We want to sink or swim with the rest of India. Conditions here are in no 
way worse than those in the rest of India. 

Sir Zulfikar. — Do you think the inlercsls of the K 1 ans will be safe in the hands 
of a popular party ? It will not be fair to ignore ?he ir.icrests of others ?— Their in- 
terests are not separate. They want the same education and the same odes of law. 

Sir H. S. Gour. — You want reforms. Every Government must develop on the 
nation building side. That means progressively growing expcndiiure. — So will also 
be progressive the contribution from the Central Goveinmeiu according to the fixed 
percentage of their expenditure. 

Sir H. S. Gour. — And so far as finances are concerned you won’t i.ix the people ? 
You expect the Central Government to pay for it ?— The Central Govtrnmeni must 
co-operate in the matter. 

The witness, further exa mined by Sir Abdul Qay urn, explained his position that 
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they wanted by act of Parliament, one pie or two pies in the rupee for instance to be 
allotted for the Frontier Province. Of this sum they could have one portion set 
apart for the settled districts and the other for the unadministered tracts. Expen- 
diture would be classified Provincial and Imperial. “So long as we serve an Imperial 
purpose we are entitled to be maintained at Central expense. Several districts in 
the Punjab are not self-supporting.** 

Sir Abdul Qaj^um. — You mean that it is the duty of India to educate the door- 
keeper so that he may not open the door to some undesirable person, and that high- 
er education would make him alive to his duties to India ? Everything done in this 
Province is part of the defence of India. 

Nawab of Hoti : The Army is defending this part with you? — In that way the 
British Navy is defending Madras. 

Sir Abdul Qayum. : The report says that peace and tn'*nquility of India depend 
to a large extent on the Frontier Province. 

Sirdar Gulkhan appealed to the Conference to think Imperially and not 
parochially. 

Sir John Simon. — The best think to do is to think practically. 

Sirdar Gulkhan. — We want to go back to the Puniab if we don't get reform, 
or you can combine us with a portion of Multan and Rawalpindi. 

"^is closed the proceedings for the day. Sir John Simon said that there were practi- 
cal difficulties which must be solved from the point of view of practical statesman- 
ship, but he had sympathy with them and promised full consideration of their case. 

PESHAWAR---20lh NOVEMBER 1928 

Mr. F. C. Isemonger, Inspector-General of Police, N.-W. F., since 1925, 
A. A. F. Metcalfe, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, who had experience 
of political Agency work were examined by the Simon Conference to-day. 

Mr. Isemonger, answering a series of questions by Sir John Simon said that 
the police force worked only in five settled districts and that of the five Superin- 
Wndenu one, till recently, was an Indian promoted from the Provincial Service. 
The Police force was 5)^t>o, all armed, for two-and-a-quarter million population 
which meant one policeman for every 375 inhabitants and to every two-and-a-quarter 
niiles. The police force was recruited in the province and partly from the Punjab. About 
28 per cent of them were literate but on entering service all were taught elementary 
reading to enable them, for instance, to take the number of a motor car or a tonga. 

Giving statistics about crime, Mr. Isemonger said that there were, last year, 514 
true cases of murder, 56 dacoities, loi robberies, and 1,052 true cases of burglaries. 

Sir John Simon ; In England burglaries mean only night house-breaking— Here 
they include daylight house-breaking, though the latter are very small. 

Sir John Simon ; What is meant by true cases ?— Cases which, on police investiga- 
tion, were found actually to have occurred and not those reported by the people falsely 
or maliciously. 

Sir John Simon : What percentage of true cases can be brought to trial ?— Of 
murder cases last year 99 were convicted by judicial courts. 75 cases were acquitted 
by judicial courts, 170 were convicted by “Jirgah.** Fifty five cases sent up to “Jirgah** 
were acquitted and the balance of the cases were not apprehended. 

Sir John Simon : What is the practice by which some charges are sent up to 
“Jirgahs** It happens in some cases that, before the report of a murder is made 
by the relative he prepares the case and involves people who are his enemies, and 
if such a case is sent up for judicial trial it will lead to an acquittal. It is better 
to get such a case tried by “Jirgahs** who sift evidence and submit 
their conclusions to the district magistrate for final orders. 

Sir John Simon : Who decides the reference of a case “to Jirgah** ? — ^Thc district 
magistrate. 

Sir John Simon : You know the difference between this trial and a judicial in 
courts. Are you satisfied at the way “Jirgahs** work ? — On the whole, yes. The 
extreme penalty of death is never imposed by “Jirgah.** 

Further questions were being put about the “Jirgah” system but as the next 
witness was more experienced on the subject it was decided to postpone them. 

Sir John Simon : What is the Constabulary Force ?— It consists approximately 
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of 5,000 men and is a sort of ally service to ours. But its main duty lies in the 
border. It keeps watch on raiders, collects political information, and communicates 
it to Chief Commissioner. Khassadars work in independent tribal areas. 

Sir John Simon : What is the percentage for Indianization here ? Of course 
it varies, everywhere ?--Twentyfive ^r cent. 

Sir John Simon : Tell us frankly what is your view about the prevalence of 
corruption in the police force ?— Corruption exists in every department throughout 
the country. It does not exist more in the police. On the other hand the super- 
visory agency and the punishment accorded in the police are better than any other 
service. 

Examined by Lord Strathcona about the Frontier Crimes Regulation, witness 
declared it was used where the ordinary law could not work, both for sending up 
people for trial to placing them on security. “In my opinion the 

Frontier Crimes Regulation is absolutely necessary up here.** 

Lord Strathcona : But the Bray report wanted it not to be applied to towns ?— 
1 would agree to that. 

Viscout Burnham wanted to put on record the remarks of the Bray report on 
the subject which he quoted stating inter alia that the repeal of the criminal section 
of the Regulation would mean not only removing tribal custom but undermining 
the forces of law and order and depriving Hindus in particular of one of the 
greatest safeguards in a land where passions are so great and local evidence so 
difficult to obtain. 

Viscount Burnham : You consider necessary the present proportion of European 
recruitment for the good conduct and efficiency of the police force ? — yes. 

Viscount Burnham : You deprecate any chance ? — Yes. 

Viscount Burnham was informed that police duties were increas ed by the duty of 
patrolling cantonments and keeping watch by day and by night. 

Viscount Burnham : It follows, therefore, that a large part of the cost of main- 
tenance of the police here is connected directly with the military interests of these 
provinces ? — The fact that we have large cantonments undoubtedly imposes extra 
duty and the maintenance of a large force in our cantonments for their protection. 

Sir John Simon intervening, stated that the cost of the Frontier Police was Rs. 28 
lakhs and of the Frontier Constabulary Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Do you recruit any policemen from the tribal area ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Do I understand that for purposes of the Frontier Constabulary, 
you recruit them ? — Their service is entirely on the border and they want men for 
getting useful political information. 

Major Attlee : Has there been much crime during your services in the Fron- 
tier ? — There is considerable improvement up here. Kidnapping has largely dis- 
appeared, We get more conAictions and there is greater peace. People can travel 
at night where they were unable to travel without any escort. 

Major Attlee ; Is it due to a change in the methods of the police or the habits 
of the population ?--Ii is diie largely to changed conditions on the Frontier. The 
police might take a certain amount of credit for the improved methods, 
but the first factor is the changed conditions by the extension of roads and more 
peaceful conditions among tribes. 

Major Attlee : Is much of the crime due to feuds or economic conditions 1 — If 
economic conditions are good, naturally, there is less crime. The number of murders 
is equal to the number of thefts. Life "is very cheap out here. A man may be shot 
or knifed in a quarrel or a trivial dispute. In fact there are far more cases of the 
latter kind than murders on account of high way robbery. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : How far do the public co-operate with the police ?— 
Not to a very great extent. 

Is there any marked hostility ?— Lack of sympathy. 

Is the percentage of those who escape into the Trans- Frontier area large? — 
Pairly large, but Political Agents are able to bring pressure either for their being 
passed on toother areas or handed to the Political Agency or, if the police get infor- 
mation, they capture them. 

Is it done by an executive act or the Extradition Act ? 
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Sir John Simon : The Extradition Act surely does not apply to the tribal area. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Are “jirgahs** who try them bound by ihe rules of 
evidence ?•— There are certain rules though the Criminal Procedure Code is not 
followed. On the whole the system works fairly. 

There is no judicial dieck ?— The Chief Commissioner can revise in certain cases 
and the “jirgah’s** order is only a rccommen l.iLion to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Sir Abiln] Qayum : The Chief Commissioner can interfere only if the sentence 
is excessive or illegal ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gotir : What is the percentage of those piinislied for corruption ?— 
Very low. There were 137 punishments last year, including 38 dismissals and one 
officer was dismissed for dishonesty. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Are policemen munlered in the execution of their duty ? — 
On November 7, a constable was shot and a sub-inspector wounded. They 
constantly run the risk of life. 

Do tribesmen regard it fair game to shoot policemen ? — No I think they only 
shoot to have themselves being shot in case the policeman has the opportunity to 
down him first. 

Sir Zulfiquar Ali : Have you come across any cases of anarchical crime such as 
occurs in Bengal V — No case in my exi)erierice. 

Is there any nervousness among the Hindu population as to police administration ? 
— Yes. We have for some years been en leavouring to give a ilefinite percentage 
of appointments to Hindus to prevent the force being entirely iMohammedan. There 
is considerable diffiv'.uUy in getting men up here from the Punjab. 

Though there has been a diminution of cri ne, this has not given Hindus any 
peace of rii nd ?— ‘Hindus are not nervous in regard to general statistics of crime but 
on occasions of communal troubles eke w- 'ere which have a repercussion here, there 
is a feeling of insecurity. For that reason Hindus would like 10 have a percentage 
of the police of their own people. 

What are the relations between Hindus and Mohammedans? — No communal 
disturbance for three years ; which shows improved relations. 

Your 11,000 policemen and the Constabulary Force cost Rs. 50 lakhs, but a 
similar force in the Punjab costs less ? — Our conditions of service are different. 
We have to keep constant watch and have a strong force to guard police statioiis. 

Do policemen show any partiality towards the community ? — It is extraordinary 
that the police force is w(jrking unaffected by any communal trouble. They do 
their duty loyally. 

Sir John Simon : I am glad we had a similar testimony in the Punjab. 

Raja Naw.ibali : W!iy do you look to tho Punjab for Hindu recruitment ? — 
There is very little offer from Hindusup liere and tlic\ are not generally suitable 
material. I want the best material for the conditions that pervail in the Frontier. 

I want the element recruited for Indian regiments. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah : Do you recruit depressed classes ? — No. The candidates 
are not suitable. 

If suitable candidates are available ? — 1 am prepared to take them. 

Sir Abdul Qayum e.xamined the witness at lengdi on the composition of the force 
and its canionrnent and city duties and those in rural areas. 

Sir John Simon asked what he was driving at. 

Sir Abdul Qayum stated that he wantetl to show that much of the police force 
was not occupied in rural areas which, therefore, were not truculent. 

Witness replied that about 3,000 men that is 50 per cent of the force was used 
for rural areas. 

Sir Abdul Qayum : Do you think vioient crime is to some extent due to the 
existence of this “jirgah** system which makes the police slack ?— I cannot admit 
slackness on the prt aot the police. We are confronted with a large number of diffi- 
culties. There is the custom of the people and those concerned do not report the 
matter till they prepare their own case involving their enemies. 

Sir John Simon to Sir Abdul Qayum : Are you seeking to support thfe view that 
there ought to be no Frontier Crime Regulation ? 

Sir Abdul : The Frontier Crimes Regulation is a very useful. measure. I wanted 
to know when the differenatiation is made between a strong case and a weak case. 
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Do you find policemen reliable ?— Very reliable. 

Are you afraid of using the present police force in riots ? — I have had no serious 
riot and am not aware that the police has failed. ' 

Sir Abdul Qayum : Is the police force part of the Punjab ?--All-India officials 
are on the same cadre, but the provincial service is separate. 

A^o selects the Inspector-General ? — It is a selected appointment. I expect die 
various Governments concerned have a say in the matter. 

Is preference given to local experience ? 

Sir John Simon, intervening, said that these were hardly questions which the 
Inspector-General could be expected to answer and they had no bearing on the 
constitutional inquiry. 

The Nawab of Hoti suggested that the army be asked to patrol cantonments 
thereby reducing police expenses. 

Witness said that it would not materially affect the police force and the Army 
Commander would probablyyask for an increase in his regimental strength. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s Evidence 

Mr. A. A. F. Metcalfe, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, was examined. He 
informed the Conference that the Frontier Crime Regulation was applied to the 
settled districts and also, in some cases, extensively to the Agency area. 

Sir John Simon : So far as the civil disputes are concerned the provision is that 
the Deputy Commissioner, if satisfied that a dispute exists which is likely to cause 
trouble, may refer it to the Jirgah. Do this Council of Elders make an elaborate 
finding in writing ? — It is fairly elaborate, but, of course, in a majority of cases some 
prominent local gentleman is asked to .arrange a compromise without reference to 
the Jirgah and the disputes are thus settled. 

Question ; You do that and so will any sensible adiiiinistration to my mind, but, 
where people do not agree, they refer the case lo the Jirgah who report their finding 
to the Deputy Commissioner. Does he accept their fin ling ? — Yes, as a general rule. 

Question ; They may affect matrimonial relations or laud ? — Yes, generally ques- 
tions relating to differences of view. Almost invariably the finding in both civil and 
criminal cases is unanimous. 

Sir John Simon ; We saw something of this in Baluchistan and in the Punjab 
where we saw a panchayat. It seems that the system has this advantage, not only 
does it get rid of a good deal of the technical load but, since the inquiry is made more 
or less on the spo t, false or ridiculous evidence is largely excluded, because people 
know the right offenders. 

A member : It avoids payment of the heavy court fees. 

Sir John Simon : And there is no wasting of money on lawyers. (Laughter.) 

Regarding the criminal side the witness said that the Dcimty Commissioner, in 
forwarding the case, fomulates questions which lorni the terms of refe-enre to the 
Jirgah and the Jirg.ah sends a report giving both the facts of the .’.ase and ihe rea..i,us 
for punishment, and frequently it includes a recommen latiou for mercy based on t 1 e 
circumstances of the case. When the report reaches the Deputy Conl:nissiOlt^', he 
discusses the matter with the Jirgah to make sure that llie finding is b.isej oii evideu 
ce and conviction of the Jirgah. The Jirgah has no power to recoi'»merid ii death 
sentence, only a maximum penalty up to 14 years, while aii punishmen: over seven 
years is subject to the Chief Commissioner’s sanction. 

Sir John Simon : Do you consider that on the whole the system works satisfac- 
torily ? — Yes, it does. It would be v^ery difficult to do away with it. Its disadvantages 
are outweighed by its advantages, but it required to be administered by experienced 
officials, who scrutinise with great jealousy the list of Jirgah members and take good 
care to see that it is not used by these members for purposes of corruption. The list is 
very small and is purposely kept low. Any one found inefficient or corrupt is promt- 
ly removed. That is the most essential sareguard in the working of the system. 

Sir John Simon : Then is this system one which, you think, should be preserv- 
ed ? — Certainly. _ ^ . 

The witness told Sir John Simon that the work of the Deputy Commissioner 
differed from that in other parts of Iniia, as he had to do political work as vvell. 

Question : Would you like to say anything about the work in connection with 
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law and order, considering the difficulties involved in that part of the world ?*— Yes, 
It is difficult owing to three causes. Firstly, the light manner in which the Pathan 
regards human life. There is little value attached to it in Peshawar district. 

Sir John Simon : I suppose there are a certain number which are unlicensed ?— 
I have no doubt (laughter). 

Continuing, the witness said that the proximity of the tribal area encouraged the 
accused to seek refuge there. Out of 505 murders, 222 were committed in the 
Peshawar district alone. This finished the Peshawar evidence and both the Simon 
Commission and the Central Committee left the same night for Delhi. 

DELEI-‘2l8t NOVEMBER 1929 

The Commissioners arrived at Delhi on the 2i5t November and were welcomed 
on alighting^ by Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Sir B. N. Mittra, Mr. J. Crerar, Sir 
George Rainy. Sir George Schuster, Sir John Thompson, Mr. Haig and Mr. G. S. 
Bajpai Besides these there were ot er officials and nonofficials including members 
of the District Board, Honorary Magistrates, representatives of the Jamiat-ul- 
Quraish, about 150 all-told, to welcome the Commissioners. Admission to the 
platform was regulated by tickets. Some fifty men of the depressed classes with 
flags of welcome were stationed further up the route near Barakhambha. With the 
drawing up of the special train into the siding the demonstrators outside began 
shouting at the top of their voices “Simon go back," and “Shame.” 

Anti'Simon demonstrators’ procession started from Queen’s Gardens and paraded 
through the principal streets of the city carrying placards bearing “Down with Im- 
perialism,” “Simon, go back.” By the time they reached New Delhi railway station 
the number of processionists was estimated at between 10 to 15 thousand. Here 
they lined up along Qutab Road behind the wire barrier on the other side of which 
was a police cordon under the personal supervision of Mr. Jeffreys, Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police and Mr. S. Pratap, Deputy Commissioner. 

The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced their work on the 22nd NOVEM- 
BER in the afternoon for the first time without a provincial wing, as the inquiry here 
relates to the operation of the constitution in the Central Government. The 
conference took place in one of the Committee rooms of the Council House and, as 
usual, admission for public purposes was confined to the Press. Sir John Simon took 
his seat in the centre and the Commissioners sat to his right and members of the 
Indian Central Committee to his left. Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was not present. 

The evidence of Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, and Mr. Dunnett, Special Officer 
(Reforms) were examined on the material submitted to the Conference by the depart- 
ment on the operation of the constitution. 

Sir John Simon, summing up the present constitutional position in a series of 
questions, said there were besides the Commander in-Chief six members of the Go- 
vernment but the Statute did not fix any limit. It was provided that three at least 
of the members of the Executive Council be persons who had been at least ten years 
in the service of the Crown in India and that one must be a lawyer of standing. He 
asked how this provision came into the constitution. 

As witnesses were trying to look into their books Sir John Simon remarked that 
the Montford report had laid down certain principles on the subject and that the 
appointment of more Indians merely followed the principle laid down when Lord 
Sinha was first appointed to the Viceroy’s Council and it was the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee, which laid down that not less than three members of the Viceroy’s 
Council be Indians. He further observed that while the provision regardiiig men 
having been previously ten years in the service of the Crown in India probably meant 
to ajiply to those in the services like the I. C. S., the practice showed that Sir B. N. 
Mitra, an Indian Service man, had been appointed an executive councillor and, 
similarly, Sir Basil Blackett was a European non-service man ; so that they could 
not say that this provision in the Government of India Act was a sort of classification 
between European and Indian. 

Sir John Simon : Since the coming into operation of the Montford Reforms in 
January 1921 there has not yet been a case in which an individual chosen to fill a 
post on the Governor-General’s Executive Council is an individual who has been 
previously an elected member of the Central Legislature ?— No. There has been 
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no case, though in the case of Sir T. B. Sapru and Sir B. N. Sarma they were mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council. 

Sir John Simon : It is an interesting fact, because in the Provinces there have 
been a good many cases in which men have been appointed Executive Councillors 
who had past experience as elected members of the Provincial Legislature, but 
this has not been the case in the Central Legislature. 

After explaining the appointments of Secretaries tQ various departments Mr. Haig 
said that the general arrangement was that the Member sat in one House and the 
Secretary of the Department sat in the other. 

Sir John Simon ; There was one view that if the member of the Government 
was a meniber of the Chamber^ say of the Council of State, it tended to enhance 
the authority and importance of the Chamber if on interesting and important occasions 
the Government Members came to address the Chamber.— Mr. Haig replied that 
Members of the Council of State felt satisfied when the Member in charge of 
the Department came up to address them on important occasions. 

Sir John Simon said that what contributed to the importance of the House of 
Lords was the fact that some important Members of the Government were members 
of that House only. He added : “I gather that the present arrangement of inter- 
change of visits is an arrangement which, on the whole works well. But the result 
is obviously that the occasions when the Secretary has a leading part to play in the 
debate are affected by the fact that it is on these occasions that bis chief may visit 
the House.** Mr. Haig said that that was so. 

Sir John Simon : I think when the new Government is formed in England an 
ambitious young man wanting to be Under-Secretary would prefer to be in one 
House when his chief was in the other House ( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Haig : I think the system works well. Secretaries have an important part 
to play. It IS only on occasions when the Member can spare the time that he 
comes to the other Hou e. 

Turning to the, grouping in the Assembly, Sir John Simon said there were official 
members from provinces. Did they play an important part in the debate ?— They 
are not frequently used but when they speak they play an important part. 

Sir John Simon : It is material to ascertain how far the different elements in 
existing structure play a useful and effective part. It does not follow that because 
a number of officials are nominated to represent the provinces ( and I dare say they 
are very constant in attendance when their vote is needed ) that is all the part 
they ought to play.— Mr. Dunnett replied that they took part in the debates of a 
general character such as the amendment of the Civil Pr. Code. 

Sir John Simon gave an illustration. Supposing, he said, the Burma Government 
was opposed to a measure of taxation,would its official member put forward that view ? 

Mr. Dunnett said that on matters of taxation, Provincial Governments were 
previously consulted, but on matters of provincial interest provincial members had, 
as in the case of the provincial contribution, spoken and voted against the 
Government. 

Sir John Simon : It is a matter of great importance as to how a nominated 
official votes. Mr. Dunnett said that on matters of taxation there is a feeling that he 
does not agree with the Government. Mr. Haig said that nominated officials are 
always expected to support the Government. 

Sir John Simon : Is that expectation in practice fulfilled ?— I am not aware of 
instances in which it has not been fulfilled. 

Sir John Simon next referred to the elected and nominated strength and asked 

“One wants to understand, when considering the constitutional problems of the 
Central Government, how things work with such a large elected majority m the 
Assembly and a smrll official element supporting the Government.*' 

Mr. Dunnett : There are measures which are not controversial and which can 
be carried more or less by the general sense of the House. On other matters the 
Government manages to get through with a small majority. On occasions like that 
they have the support of the majority, at any rate of non-officials — not all. It is 
pi obably a measure that commends itself to the Eur'^pean group and it may be a 
measure that commends itself to the Mahomedan group, and with that support they 
can usually secure their majority ; not otherwise. 
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Sir John Simon : One of the contrasts between the Central Legislature and 
those in the provinces is that in the provinces, you have Government majoirty, that 
is, elected. The policy of the Government is framed in consultation with, and is 
supported by, Ministeis who are elected and presumably, have a following among 
the elected members. And the official policy has general support. But in the 
Central Legislature you have no Ministers. You have got no element to support 
them and yet the history of the Central Legislature shows that, broadly speaking 
the policy that has been proposed has been carried out. 

Mr. Haig : Yes, a considerable proportion of the policy has been followed. There 
is informal consultation between the Government leader and those of the opposition 
and sometimes legislation is the outcome of the report of the committee. We keep 
in close touch with opinion in the legislature, Viscount*. Burnham, intervening, read 
from the Government memorandum that the Assembly divided on the whole on 
431 occasions and the results were favourable to the Government on 239 occasions 
and unfavourable on 192 occasions. There were 104 divisions on demands for 
grants of which the Government won 48. and lost 56, while on Bills the Government 
won 139 divisions and lost 91* On resolutions it won 52 divisions against 45. 

Mr. Dunnett added that if fifteen elected members voted with the Government 
they generally won. Continuing Mr. Dunnett explained how Government generally 
managed to win divisions in the Assembly. He said : Firstly, there is no solid 
opposition. These ppties do not always agree. Secondly their party organization is 
not completely efficient and therefore the Government has always to try either to 
detach one Party from the other Party or detach various members from individual 
Parties and in many cases, the Government has not much difficulty in getting fifteen 
elected members to make up 53 to win a division 

Sir John Simon: The figures might mean 'hat you win on unimportant 
occassions. 

Mr. Dunnett said that was not so and the fact that of the 190 Bills presented 
by the Government, only nine were lest and, up to ihis time, the Governor-General 
had to use certification only four times, including twice for the Finance Bill, showed 
that the Government got through its programme well on the whole. 

Sir John Simon asked how the Council of State had acted as Second Chamber. 

Witness said it had rejected on nine occasions Bills passed by the Assembly 
but there has been no occasion to have a joint sitting of both Houses. 

Col. Lane-Fox pointed out that the Assembly constituencies were the largest 
of constituencies in the world. It was not impossible for members to be really 
representatives of such constituencies. 

Mr. Haig : It is difficult to speask on the subject but it is obvious that the 
Assembly constituency being more scattered than the Provincial Council, its members 
are not closely in touch with their constituents. And there is not even the 
elementary machinery ol a practical organization within the constituency. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Does not that have the effect of making members irrespon sible ? 

Mr. Haig : It makes them more responsive to big all-India organizations like 
the Congress. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Is a member sufficiently in touch with the constituents ? — 
I do not think that the country has really and politically developed to reach that 
state. 

Col. Lane-Fox : If you substitute the system of indirect election for direct 
election you might get more responsible persons ? 

Mr. Haig : You might certainly. They will be in closer touch with elections. 
They would be representing some other interest I take it. You may have local 
b^ies to erect them to the Assembly or the Provincial Councils. 

Col. Lane-Fox : His action can be Questioned directly by somebody who put 
him there ? — Witness : I expect they would. 

Col. Lane-Fox : One cause of the weakness of the Government in the Assem- 
bly is that there is an irresponsible element in it ? 

Witness : Certainly. They are swaged by influences which are speaking 
specially of the Home Department, antagonistic to us. 

Has the Assembly discussed the question whether its election be direct or 
indirect ?~There was no occasion to discuss it. 
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Major Attlee : Are there occasions when members, irrespective of Party 

organisation, voted on matters of provincial interest ? 

Mr. Haig One would expect them to vote provincially on important matters 
like remission of provincial contributions but my impression is that provincial 
members ^did not stike the line which might be considered favourable to their 
provincial interests but, rather struck to their Assembly grouping. 

Major Attlee : You know Lancashire members have their own meeting. Do 
such meetings of provincial nriembers take place ?— Not as far as I know. 

Major Attlee : The minority Government in England could always be obstruc- 
ted by the time being “talked-out." Do you have the same trouble here ? 

Mr. Dunnett said : No such obstruction had occurred so far. 

Mr. Haig : It occurs to me that one explanation is that members come from 

long distances and are anxious to get back home, while official members live on the 
sport. If the Government finds obstruction it can always wear them out. 

DELHI-‘23rd NOVEMBER 1923 

The control of Law and Order was the principal subject discussed before the 
Simon Conference at Delhi on this day. There were two suggestions before 
the Conference : (i) That Law and Order should be transferred to Ministers 

answerable to the Provincial Legislatures, and ( 2 ) that it should be centralized 
with the Government of India. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, stated that the existing 
control of the Government of India over Law and Order was very effective and tliere 
was no possibility of the Central Government actually taking over the direction 
and administration of police all over India, though it could lay down definite 
standards of pay and efficiency. 

Even if Law and Order were transferred, he added, the Government of India 
being the ultimate authority responsible for the Intervention of the Army to restore 
order must have an effective voice in these matters. 


Mr. Graham*! Evidence 

Mr. L. Graham, Legislative Secretary, was next examined after lunch. 

Asked to explain the functions of his department he said that they functioned as 
draftsmen and provided secretaries for select committees and also assisted un- 
official members with drafting their bill. 

Sir J. Simon : You function as parliamentary draftsmen and combine the func- 
tions of staff of the Speaker of the House ? 

Mr. Graham : We have many other functions. All statutory rules and notifica- 
tions are prepared by us on the basis of substance sent by other departments. We 
are largely occupied in advising Departments on the interpretation of statutes. 

Sir J. Simon ; That is done in England by Law Officers or legal advisers of the 
Departments. 

Witness : Departments have no legal advisers here. We have also very heavy 
work in the examination of provincial bills requiring previous sanction of the 
Government of India. This is a very troublesome section to work, but we have 
come to pretty fair agreement as to the interpretation of sanction We no longer 
have difference of opinion as to whether bills require sanction or not. We, after 
circulating the bill to the Departments concerned, take the orders of the Governor- 
General refusing or gp:anting sanction. a -a 

Sir J. Simon : The point is of some constitutional importance. The Act provides 
that previous sanction be taken before the bill is considered. . 

Witness : In practice this is done before introduction. If the Provincial Gov- 
ernment is satisfied, it may take the risk of a point of order teing raised in tne 
provincial Council that the bill required previous sanction. 

Sir J. Simon : "W^t about private Bills ? , , , i- ^ ^ k.,* 

Witness : Ordinarily these are submitted through the local Government, nut 
may be sent up direct to the Government of India. . • , 1 • 

sir J. Simon : Has there been any instance in which the provincial |egislaturej^ss 
cd a bill which on subsequent investigation, was found to rv quire previous sanction 1 
—Witness ; There have oeen one or two instances. 

Q : Do in fact large number of bills come up for sanction i 
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Witness : Very large number. The section is really too wide and it is extremely 
difficult to narrow it definitely. We have sent proposals to the Secretary of State 
for having the rule making power to give us elasticity in the matter. But we learn 
that he will take up the matter when revision of the Act takes place. 

Sir John Simon : Has there been many cases in which sanction has been refused ? 
Mr. Graham : Sanction to provincial bills has never been refused, because the 
Government of India negotiate with the provincial >ovemments and they come to 
an agreed form for the bill. But as regards non>official bills sanction have been 
refused frequently, k has been refused in about 35 cases. 

Sir John Simon; This device that certain bills can be introduced only after 
previous sanction becomes necessary because the constitution of British India, 
as at present framed, does not really make strict distribution of Legislative power. 
Of course, if you were to provide for some federal system in which you say, certain 
powers are central and others provincial, then this ^ sort of previous sanction would 
be less important while under the present system it may be of considerable im- 
portance. Witness : I think the experience in Canada is it leads to litigation. 
We have this as the alternative device. 

Sir John Simon : Then you regard this sort of division as being an alternative 
to settlement which leads to litigation. Has any case arisen in which the province 
passed legislation referring to territory beyond its control ?— Witness : No. 

Mr. Graham further explained that even in cases where previous sanction was 
not required, local Government in pursuance of executive order would send up on 
important subjects their legislative proposals to the Government of India for foe latter’s 
exercise of any powers of superintendence, direction and control. If the bill merely 
dealt with a reserved subject, it would not require sanction but the dividing line 
was difficult and mostly they covered central sphere in requiring powers to enforce 
law. 

Sir John Simon ; I gather you to say the method on whole works all right. Some- 
times bills are given necessary leave to proceed, sometimes they are not and you 
want rule-making power to get over the rigidity of law. , ^ j 

Witness : We try to maintain the division of subjects between the Central and 

Provincial Governments. j ^ 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the Government of India had power to cancel 
any laws made by a provincial Government. , , . . j 

Mr. Graham said no case had arisen where this power had been exercisra. 

Sir John Simon : It may arise for two reasons, firstly, where necessity has arisen 
for uniform law and secondly, as a situation had arisen in Canada where the Ccmtral 
Government for reasons of policy wishes to support one policy even though the 
legislature has passed a law otherwise. For instance, the legislation by British 
Columbia against the Chinese or the Japanese may be cancelled by the central 
authority for reasons of broader policy. 

Witness ; No such case has arisen in India. 

Sir John Simon : Section 72 gives emergency powers to promulgate an ordinance 
which may last six months. From the point of view of constitutional enquiry, it is 
a rather interesting section. Has it been used and is it needed ? t • 

Mr. Graham ; It is used and I think it is needed. In the first place, India is a 
very large country and it is not easy to get members of legislature together at short 
notice. There was, for instance, foe case of Moplah rebellion and the Central 
Legislature had three months before it was to meet normally and an ordinance 
had to be promulgated at once and martial law declared. 

Sir John; Did that involve the passing of what would otherwise have been 
legislation ?— Mr. Graham; It involved the setting up of special courts and 
empowering military authority to take special action. , . , , u - 

Sir John Simon ; Has there been any instance when a legislature has subse- 
quently made any strong protest against ordinance-m^ing , 

Mr. Graham : In one case, it certainly was, the Bengal Ordinance which dealt 

with anarchical conspiracy. ^ ^ ^ u i. 

Sir John Simon ; Then this thing is used and, as I should have expected, it is 

open to criticism. ^ , • . #<• 

Sir John Simon: Under section 43-A, the Govumor-Genetal may appoint Coon- 
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cil Secretaries to assist the Executive Councillors. Has it been used and what 
would be the possible application of it ? 

Witness : I think the intention was to give some acquaintance of working of 
the central machine to politicians, to induce some unofficials to join as permanent 
supporters of the Government. It was a chance for young men. 

Sir John Simon ; What strikes one is that the system might work in the provin- 
ces where elected members could be deputies of Ministers, but you have no ministers 
in the Central Government. What is the Council Secretary to do ? 

Witness: He would be admitted as a sort of honorary member of the Depart- 
ment. He might, to some extent, relieve the permanent Secretary of his duties in 
the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon : The Joint Select Committee, in their report, stated that they 
wanted Council Secretaries to underuke the duties of Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
but that his function and depirtments to which he would be attached would be entirely 
within the discretion of the Governor-General. Speaking with the greatest possible 
respect about the Joint Committee’s views, what occurs to one is that a Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary has his ministerial chief, while here it would mean an Under- 
secretary without a Minister. 

Witness : The idea certainly was that Council Secretaries could be extra hands 
for giving replies on behalf of the Department. 

Lord Burnham suggested that this was probably on the analogy of the House of 
Lords where a member not attached to the depaitment got up a departmental case for 
replying in the Lords 

Sir John Simon said when he was Home Secretary they had no one in the Lords 
to discharge the duties of the Home Office and tlie late Lord Curzon agreed to 
be their spokesman and Sir John had the unusual experience of suggesting to Lord 
Curzon what he should say in the Lords. *'But I think the Joint Commitec were 
misled as the analogy is not clear.*’ 

Witness : The matter was discussed in the first Assembly, but political parties 
felt the Government would cut off some members of their groups and Mr. Spence 
had practically no support at all and while this was the opinion of the co-operating 
Assembly, the opposition was greater in the succeeding two Assemblies. 

Lord Burnham : Then they lost an opportunity for political education ? 

Viscount Burnham drew the attention of the Conference to the fact that a peculiar 
feature was the extraordinary growth of convention outside the four corners of the 
Government of India Act, such as fiscal convention, separation of Railway from 
General finance, discussion during demands on non-votable expenditure, annual 
standing committees of departments and Standing Finance Committee. He thought 
if one was disposed to criticise in unfriendly manner this would be considered an 
encroachment on the Act and in one sense of ignoring limitations imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament on the powers and functions of the legislature. 

Mr. Graham replied : **In every question of conventions we examine the proposed 
line of action very carefully and make sure that we are not definitely infringing 
the provisions of the Act or the rules thereunder. It was from this point of view 
that separation of Railway from general finance was examined and our conscience 
is very clear. 

Viscount Burnham then alluded to the discussion by the Assembly of army 
expenditure and asked how when the expenditure on defence was non-votable this 
could be appropriately discussed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Graham explained that the grant for the Army Department which was a 
voted subject was closely linked up with Array and it was impossible to say at any 
stage when a speaker was irrelevant. Distinction was not very rigid and the Act itself 
allowed the Governor-General to throw open defence for general discussion. 

Viscount Burnham : Consequentially the member in charge answers questions on 
non-votable expenditure even though there is no vote before the Houses* 

Mr. Graham : It really amounts to that. 

Q : Therefore indirectly the Assembly exercises by these means an influence 
on militar/ expenditure, if not to the same extent as on the voted portion, at least to 
a large extent even though it is shut out under the Government of India Act, 

Mr. Graham : It is difficult to say how much. 
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Viscount Burnham : is it the deliberate policy of the Government to acquiesce in 
it? — Mr. Graham: Yes. We get positive direction from the Governor-General for 
throwing open Army portion of the budget for general discussion. 

Viscount Burnham : So it is not true to say that the Assembly is debarred from 
discussing defence ? — Mr.jGraham : Not true. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham supplemented by Mr. Dunnett explained to the con- 
ference in answer to Viscount Burnham that the Public Accounts Committee 
dealt with questions whether expenditure had been made with due regard to canons 
of financial propriety and it was the Standing Finance Committee which generally 
dealt with the policy and as for military appropriation report, this was first £scussed 
by an ad hoc committee consisting of army experts and then the Public Accounts 
Committee and the remarks of the latter were incorporated in its report and placed 
in die library and was open to discussion in the Assembly. 

Viscount Burnham : My point is this, that by these indiiect means and by using 
finance as a weapon for this purpose, the Assembly has obtained power and deals 
widi non-votable expenditure almost to the same degree as voted expenditure. 

Mr. Graham : Not so far as that. 

Col. Lane-Fox examined Mr. Graham regarding the unwieldly nature of general 
constituencies for the Assembly. Mr. Graham explained that the Central Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the machinery of elections which was a provincial 
subject. Distinction between rural and urban representation had latterly assumed 
great prominence in provincial legislatures but no such effort was made in the 
Central Legislature. But it was true that there were seven urban constituencies for 
the Assembly. Otherwise urban and rural population were collective figures in the 
general constituencies. Landowners and landlords were a considerable element 
in the Assembly. 

Questioned b^ Mr. Cadogan, witness said that ths power to disallow a resolution 
was vested both in the President and finall y with the Viceroy. The chances of 
overlapping of provincial subjects were very rare, for really provincial matters 
were discussed in local councils. 

Answering Dr. Gour, Mr. Graham said that the Home Department, although it 
laid down the policy for law and justice, did not necessarily have a lawyer as a mem- 
ber in charge. 

Q : Has there been any conflict between your Department and the Home De- 
partment relating to the subject of law and order ? 

Mr. Graham : I don’t see how the question of conflict can arise. The major 
question or policy is decided in the Viceroy’s Executive Council where there might 
be difference of opinion. But of that I am not cognisant. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi was told that provincial governments were 
responsible for revision of electoral rolls. The Conference then adjourned. 

DELHI— 24th. NOVEMBESTjm 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Commerce Secretary and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Education 
Secretary to the Government of India, were examined to-day by the Simon Conferen- 
ce, which held a half-a-day*s session. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Sir Geoffrey Corbett said the Commerce Depart- 
ment performed practically the same functions as the Board of Trade did in England, 
l^ey dealt with shipping, marine, commercial treaties and tariffs. And the High 
Commissioner’s office was administratively under them. The Chief Commissioner, 
Railways, was the Secretary for Railways. But both the witnesses and the Chief 
Commissioner had constant consultations, and visited ports together when common 
questions arose. 

Sir John Simon read extracts from the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report 
stating that there was nothing more likely to injure the good relations between 
Great Britain and India than the feeling that fiscal decisions were taken in the 
interest of Great Britain and therefore a convention be established that where the 
Government of India and the Central Legislature ageed on fiscal matters the Secretary 
of State’s interference should be limited to matters relating to safeguarding of inter- 
national or imperial obligations and asked the witness : ^Tell me if the convention 
is well defined. Has it in practice been observed P' 
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Sir Geoffrey Corbett : 1 think both the Secretary of State and ourselves have 
done our best to co-operate in giving the convention real life. Difficulties may 
arise, but we have always met each other and I think the present position reached 
by the convention is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the Joint Committee's 
recommendation. 

Sir John Simon : Then this convention has been observed with goodwill on 
both sides. Tell us specifically about the present position of India with regard 
to tariffs. 

Witness : We have several opportunities of testing the convention over the 
Tariff Board's reports. When we receive a report, we consider it and the provisional 
conclusions formed by the Government of India are sent to the Secretary of State 
for his observations and in a majority of cases, the Secretary of State says that he has 
no observations to make but when he makes a suggestion we consider it before 
taking the final action on the report. But it has been tacitly understood that the* 
remarks that the Secretary of State makes are mere suggestions for our consideration, 
and he has never tried to force his views upon us. And when we place our views 
before the legislature, and if it is accepted by the legislature, the convention comes 
into play. Witness next explained the functions of the Tariff Board, and how 
cases for enquiry are referred to it. 

Sir John Simon asked whether there had been any case hitherto in which 
protection granted was withdrawn, and the industry concerned had been able to 
face world competition without further help. 

Witness explained that the Tariff Board was set up in 1924 only, and in the case 
of the steel industry, the bounty originally granted had been already withdrawn and 
the tariff duty substantially reduced. The tariff proposals, generally, were dealt 
with in a separate bill and not in the Finance Bill. This enabled the Assembly to 
give its opinion on clear cut issue. 

Sir John Simon: Has there been in fact on the part of the Secretary of State 
some intervenrioti which prevented a proposal which the Government of India would 
otherwise have put forward about tarife ? — Witness : There has been no such case. 
Every proposal for protection we put forward before the Assembly has been carried. 
The Assembly has confirmed our proposals. 

Q : Did that happen about the Steel Bill of 1927 ? 

Witness : Yes, except that the proposal of differential rates between the British 
and Continental steel was characterised by some members of the Assembly as the 
introduction of Imperial preference by the backdoor which it was not. 

Sir John Simon : How would the fact of a lower duty on British steel be held 
as imperial preference ?— Witness : British steel is of a higher quality than 
continental steel, and the latter is very much cheaper and it is competing with 
Indian-made steel, and by having differential duties, the Tariff Board put 
both on the same footing for the purpose of competition with Indian steel. 

Questioned by Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Geoffrey said that the Trade Commissioner 
was working under the High Commissioner in London, whose office was attached to 
the Commerce Department here. Though the Tariff Board came under the Commerce 
Department, there was no question of the latter imposing its will on the former. 

Sir i^jrdiur Froom : What is generally the line taken in dealing with its reports ? — 
Sir Geoffrey Corbett : We accept the Board’s findings on facts, and see whether 
their recommendations follow naturally on those facts. 

Sir Arthur Froom : In other words, the Commerce Department bnng a wider 
view to bear on the Board’s recommendations ? — Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Exactly. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You said that when the second Steel Protection Bill was 
before the Assembly, some members opposed it on the ground that it gave rise to 
imperial preference. Can you say that the Legislative Assembly as a whole is 
against imperial preference ? , v u .. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : They never expressed an opinion on the subject, but 
there is alwajes great anxiety amongst certain people in India that the fiscal policy 
is ffictated from Whitehall, and anything that smacks of imperial preference is 
•uspected as being dictated from Whitehall. ^ a 

Q Has there been any case in which the Government of India and the 
disagreed on matters relating to your department ?— A : Yes, m the case 01 mr. 
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Haji*s Coastal Trade Reservation Bill ; but I doubt whether the Assembly will 
agree to discriminatory legislation of an economic character. 

Sir John Simon observed : Generally speaking, the constitutional powers of 
the different legislative bodies may be said to raise the question whether discrimina* 
tion of that sort is to be matter of complete latitude. We had a suggestion made in 
a province (Punjab) that there might be some provision to the enect, that no law 
which introduces discrimination against one community as regards its right to acquire 
agricultural lands should be entert 2 «ined. It is important for us to know whether 
or not those considerations make it important to consider whether there should be 
any limit upon legislative powers. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Suppose there is to be responsible government, can you 
visualise that the control <n Commerce can be split up in various provinces, or should 
it continue to be a central subject ? 

Sir Geof&ey Corbett : One can visualise anything ; but on the whole the 
tendency is to break down inter*state economic barriers and to work up in large 
economic units. If you split up it will be a retrograde and uneconomic step. 

Amwering Mr. Kikabhai Premchand the witness stated that the Government 
had never contemplated carving out portions of cities connected with harbours and 
taking them under the Central Administration. 

^ Dr. Gour next questioned the witness. He asked whether it was not the under- 
lying principle of the Coastal Trade Bill that Indians were not now given facilities 
for training as officers in European company-owned vessels. 

Sir Geof&ey Corbett : I think the principle of that Bill is to secure the profits 
of the coastal trade for Indians and the question of training Indians as officers is 
entirely subsidiary. 

Dr. Gour : Was not tlie lack of facilities for training of Indians as officers the 
cause of the demand for an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : There is the “Dufferin” training-ship established after 
the recommendation of the Marine Committee and all the leading firms trading on 
the coasts of India have undertaken to take Indians trained in that ship. 

Dr. Gour : No effort was made before the Reforms to train Indians as officers ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Not until the “Dufferin” training-ship was started. 

Dr. Gour : That was started only recently ? 

Sir Geof&ey Corbett : About eighteen months ago. 

Dr. Gour : Is it not a fact that according to the Selbourne Committee's recom- 
mendation in regard to the fiscal convention, that when the Government of India and 
the Legislature are agreed, the Secretary of State should stand aside ? 

Sir John Simon : It is not correct to say that the Secretary of State should 
stand aside. Except in exceptional cases, he will not interfere. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Has there been any case in consequence of the observations 
made by the Secretary of State of the Government of India modifying its ten- 
tative proposals ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Modification in small details. But I can recall no case 
in which material alteration in principle has been made. 

Dr. Gour: The Legislature has no means of knowing your original proposal 
and how they have been modified as a result of the Secretary of State's 
observations. — A : No. 

Q: Is there not a complaint that the Government of India which is subject to 
supervision, direction and control of the Secretary of State has no power of deciding 
for itself in upholding the fiscal convention ? 

A : I may say we frequently do not accept his observations. 

Q : Regarding the second Steel Bill was it not the sense of the Assembly that 
imperial preference as such must be a matter of contract between India and England 
and that England cannot fbrce any indirect manner of imperial preference upon 
India ?— A : That is right 

Proceeding, the witness said that it was a fact that opinion vas expressed 
in the legislature that imperial preference must be a matter of contract between 
India and England. This point of vieyr was expressed in connection with cinema 
films, and the leader of the Swaraj Party in the Council of State expressed that 
there Aould be an agreement that Empire films should circulate amoi^ fiie 
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various parts of the Empire in order that one part might understand the others 
better. 

Dr. Gonr : Consequently, India is not opposed to imperial preference ? 

Sir Geofirey Corbett : I never sugpfested diat. 

Dr. Gour : And the steel protection was carried by a small majority ? 

Sir Geofirey Corbett : I think by a inajority of six. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali: With regard to imperial preference, was there any correspon- 
dence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State ? 

Sir Geofirey Corbett : No, not in connection with steel. There was correspon- 
dence only once in regard to the subject of imperial preference discussed at die 
Imperial Conference. 

Sir Zulfiqar: Are the 5 ovemment of India considering the matter ?— A : No. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Do you, as Commerce Secretary make extensive tours 
in order to be in touch with commercial opinion ? 

Sir Geof&cy Corbett : ^ Yes. 

Q : Legislation affecting commerce is never made without consulting commercial 
opinion both European and Indian ? — A : That is so. 

Q : The Commerce Department is not merely administered from the tops of 
Simla ? — A : No, we are very much in touch with commercial opinion. 

Lord Strathcona : In the matter of conventions with other countries are these 
negotiated through the^ Foreign Office on behalf of the Government and 
if so, is it in any way detrimental to the interests of India ? 

Sir Geofirey Corbett : Very much to our benefit. We have received very useful 
advice and assistance from the Foreign Office. 

Proceeding, the witness explained the representation now obtaining of commer- 
cial bodies in the Assembly. There was undoubtedly a feeling of antagonism bet- 
ween Indian and European Trade in the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon looking into the figures remarked : ^^I find an arrangement seems to 
have been made under the Montford Reforms that as there is every chance of Epopean 
members coming to the Assembly generally from the European commercial com- 
munity, there is no special need of providing for representation of European commer- 
cial bodies in that House and therefore Indian commercial bodies are found represen- 
ted in it while European commercial bodies are represented in the Upper House.** 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : I have speculated upon this myself very often. That may 
have been the position. 

Sir Arthur Froom interrupting remarked : But the European Chambers of Com- 
merce have held that they should have seats in the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon : We might hear of it from the Associated Chambers of Commer- 
ce. But I don't see how we can easily produce a cut and dried scheme. 

Dr. Gour ; Was there not a feeling before the cotton excise duty was abolished 
that it had been imposed under dictation from Whitehall ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : That was so. 

Evidence Of Mr JBajpai 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Education Secretary, was next examined. 

^ Sir John Simon referred to the Devolution Rule 49, which lays down the spheres 
in which the Central Government can interfere in the transferred field and asked : 
‘Has a necessity arisen for the use of this Devolution Rule ?*'— Mr. Bajpai : I have 
been in this department now for six years, and I don’t remember a single instance in 
which we had to exercise our powers under the Devolution Rule. 

Sir John Simon : Primary education is dealt with by the Provincial Governments. 

Do they have intervention or assistance from the Government of India ? 

Witness : The only occasion would be when Local Governments submit to the 
Governor-General for his assent to their Bills legarding primary education. 

Sir John Simon : Supposing the Education Department in one province dc.sires 
to communicate with the corresponding Ministerial Department in another. Have 
they to do it through the Government of India or can they do it uirect ? 

Witness : They communicate direct. 

Sir John Simon : Education being a transferred provincial subject, the legislatures 
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deal with it without the intervention of the Central Government, and as their funds 
are not derived from the Central Government, so the Central Government has no 
control ? — Witness : No. 

Sir John Simon : It may not be a fair question to ask. I do not know whether 
in your experience you think it is a satisfactory arrangement or one you would like 
to see altered ? 

Mr. Bajpai : I will express my own opinion that the system is not very satisfacto- 
ry. It seems to me that primary education is not in particular an obligation of the 
provinces as it is the obligation of India as a whole. You might call it a national 
obligation. Whereas I would never for a minute postulate that the Government of 
India should actually interfere in the administration of primary education, I should 
like to see a state of affairs in which the Government of India would be able to sti- 
mulate primary education by grants-in-aid. They cannot do so at present. 

Sir John Simon : We will hear something about it when we have the Hartog Re- 
port. We are having an important deputation of Anglo-Indians on Monday. The 
suggestion has been mooted that European and Anglo-Indian education be 
centralized. 

Witness : It has been urged since 1921, and the four arguments in its support 
given by its supporters are that it would lead to efficiency and uniformity, put it on 
a more liberal and stable basis and thereby prevent waste through overlapping, and 
remove the question from the arena of racial and political controversies in the provin- 
ces. The arguments against it are that owing to the vastness of the country it is 
impossible to ensure either unity or efficiency of control, and that far from removing 
itHOm the arena of controversv, you will be transferring it to the arena of controversy 
in the Assembly. The third argument which occurs to me is that one of the objects 
which Europeans and Anglo-Indians in India have is that they should become an 
integral part of the bulk community in India. Education represents the formative 
stage when you can, to some extent, establish or stimulate the process of integration. 
If you are going to cut yourself off from the educational system in force for other com- 
munities, how are you to obtain this end ? 

Sir John Simon : That summarises the pros and cons. 

Mr. Bajpai : In January, 1927, we had a conference of Provincal Educational Ad- 
ministrators. They discussed this question among others and I think their unanim- 
ous opinion was against centralisation. 

Sir John Simon requested the witness to supply the report of the conference. 

Col. Lane Fox was informed by the witness that some very important branches 
of research were under the Government of India. 

Col. Lane Fox ; You say you have agricultural research under you. But at the 
Lyallpur College, too, considerable research is going on under the provincial Govern- 
ment.— Witness : I am glad to know that. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that research was being conducted in the world by 
interchange of special investigators between one country and another. Similar 
interchange occurred between the dominions and Britain. Were similar steps taken 
in India ?— Mr. Bajpai said they had the same objective, but there had yet been no 
interchanges as such but in the medical sphere particularly, they had benefitted by 
Membership of International Association in Paris and Membership of the Healdi 
Committee of the League of Nations. 

Sir John Simon : You look at research as a thing to be organised from the cen- 
tre rather than as a thing to be distributed among the Provinces ?— Witness : Yes ; 
but provinces are not prevented from undertaking their own research. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali asked whether any tangible results had been produced or whether 
they would not like to be mere enterprising. — ^Witness : We are doing our very best. 

Sir ZuUikar suggested that some intelligent farmers be given lessons at these in- 
stitutes for the benefit of the rural population. 

Mr. Bajpai said that research was an advanced subject, and such experiment could 
be done by the province only at their experimental farms. Witness further examined 
explained the functions of the Educational Commissioner. 

Sarder Shivdev Singh was informed by Mr. Bajpai that the progress made in 
compulsory education so fiir had been limited. The Conference then a^ourned. 
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DELEL-26th NOVEMBER 1928 

A deputation of the Anglo-Indian community consisting of Col. Gidney, M. L. 

Mr. L. T. Maguire, M. L. C., (Bengal), Mr. E. T. McClusky. M. L. C., (Bengal) 
Rev. W. A. Hobson from Madras, Mr. C. G. Balerop and Mr. Curtis from Agra, 
and Rev. C. C. Rogers from Jubbulpore, headed by the first named, was examined 
by the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Gol. Gidney stated that the status of the Statutory 
Natives of India was imposed upon them by a statute of the Imperial Parliament, 
and they had accepted this. He contended however that in accepting this 
position as Statutory Natives of India, they were not called upon to abandon their 
individuality as a community. He referred the Conference to Earl Winterton’s 
definition of their status. 

The Chairman elicited that Anglo-Indians were eligible for recruitment to the 
Indian army as Indians, but could not gain admission to the British Army and that 
the memorandum had been written before the Government of India had received 
a reply to the Anglo-Indian community’s representations to the Sec. of State. 

Sir John Simon : You say that on account of your double position, you are 
treated prejudicially both by Europeans and by Indians 

Colonel Gidney further stated that Anglo-Indians could not obtain admission 
to the officer ranks of the Army. 

Sir John Simon i The Anglo-Indian claims service on the basis of his being 
an Indian, and not on ^e basis of his being a European.? — Col. Gidney: That 
is the only basis on which we can enter the army, and I do not object to it. 

Sir John Simon: Cannot an Anglo-Indian enter Sandhurst by nomination ? 

Col. Gidney : Yes, but he cannot enter the British Army. 

Sir John Simon wanted to know if the same figures had been supplied to the 
Secretary of the State with their representation as had been given in their present 
memorandum to the Commission. Colonel Gidney could not say, if it was so. 

Col. Gidney stated that on their representation the Secretai^ of State had 
asked the Government of India to supply him with statistical information with 
regard to his community, but the Government of India had informed him that they 
were unable to do so. 

Sir John Simon : You mean they were asked to go into details, but obviously 
they had no machinery to do so. It appears to me, Col. Gidney, from what you 
say in your memorandum that your problem is more an economic and social pro- 
blem rather than a constitutional one. 

Col. Gidney ; Yes, but we want statutory provision for safeguarding our 
economic rights for a number of years. We have been sitting happily in the 
lap of the Government of India and were not prepared for this change. All that 
we ask is that a few years of grace be given to us in which we can acclimitize 
ourselves to the changed conditions. 

Sir John : Economic . difficulties, as such, are not susceptible of change by a 
change in the constitutional structure. Can you tc 11 us what exactly is the form 
in which you suggest this protection of the rights of your community can bo 
secured ? How would it affect the constitutional structure or the language of 
the Government of India Act or the statutory rules made under it ? 

Col. Gidney : I will have to make a specific claim for my community. I 
suggest that statutory provision be made by which the Anglo-Indian community 
1^ protected economically for a limited period of 50 or 30 years during which 
time they would be able to fit themselves educationally, and at the end of that 
period they would fall into line with tlie rest of the Indian communities. 

Sir John Simon ; If you contemplate some statutory provision which can 
be inserted in the statute so as to have legal application, would you tell us the 
language in which such a clause should be couched ? 

Col. Gidney suggested a repetition and reiteration of para 346 of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Report, which made protection of Anglo-Indian interests a special 
on the Government of India. 

Sir John Simon : I only want your help and suggestions. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn suggested mat what Colonel Gidney wanted was that 
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a specific provision be made by vdtich it would be ensured that the number 
of Anglo-Indians employed on railways and in other All-India services would not 
be reduced. , , . , 

Sir John Simon : I have a great deal of sympathy with what you have said, 
but it is a constitutional problem and I must tell you frankly 1 don’t see exactly 
how a clause can be framed in the Government of India Act so as to secure non- 
reduction of the number of your community at present employed. , , , . 

Mr. Maguire sugp^e^ted that a provision, specific in nature, be included in the 
Instruments of Instructions. , ^ . 

Col. Gidncy : But these instructions should be more definite because our 
experience in the past has been that though intention is good, practice is bad. 
Although the Lee Commission enacted that a certain percentage of the posts be 
given to Europeans and a certain percentage to Anglo-Indians these recommenda- 
tions have not been followed strictly. r .» 

' Col. Gidney drew the attention of the conference to the definition of “European 
as given in Schedule II of the electoral rules of the Legislative Council, which 
libenlly interpreted, could be taken to include the entire An^lo-lndian community 
and this resulted in 50 per cent of the Anglo-Indians being registered as Europeans. 
Thus the elasticity of this rule deprived Anglo-Indians of some of their votes. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is there an appreciable demand among the members of your 
community for recruitment as private British soldiers considering that the prospects 
of private soldiers in the British army are poor ? 

Col. Gidney : We consider this as a deliberate Insult to our community. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Your .community is one of many Indian communities in this 

country ?— A : Yes. . 

Q ; Could you tell us whether there has been any attack in legislation against 
your community ?— 'Col. Gidney • Ever since I have^ been in the Assembly it has 
been pointed out by questions and resolutions that Indian colleagues as a whole are 

not sympathetic to our demands. . ^ r ^ • 

Q : In the letter from the Secretary of State to tlie Government of India in 
September last, there is some suggestion that Anglo-Indian interests would be safe- 
guarded in railways etc. Are you satisfied with that suggestion ? 

A : Yes. If it is put into practice ? , . , ^ 

Q : Do you want that something should be inserted in the future Government 
of India Act to provide for special employment of Anglo-Indians in all those depart- 
ments in which at present they are employed in considerable numbers ?— -A : Y^. 

Q : What would happen if all the minority communities, for example, the Sikhs 
wanted similar provision in the statute for protection of their interests ? 

A : For the other big communities it is not a question of any importance. 
They can settle it amongst themselves. But they completely ignore the interests 
of Anglo-Indians. It is therefore Anglo-Indians only who require such protection. 

Col. Gidney pointed out that in the scheme of Indianisation Anglo-Indians 
were being replaced by Indians. “If I am a native of India how can I be replaced 
by another Indian when I am discharging my duties all right ?” By this distinc- 
tion between Indians and Anglo-Indians, Col. Gidney said, the Government was 
creating unnecessary cleavage. . 

Sir John Simon summed up that whatCoL Gidnejr meant was that Europeans 
did not i^cknowledge them as Europeans and Indians did not acknowledge them as 
Indians with the result that Anglo-Indians lost their share of appointments both ways. 

Col. Gidney wanted a jury of Anglo-Indians for the trial of Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. Kikabhai Prerochand : Yon say that Indians are hostile to your interests. 
Can you say why it is so ? . . 

Col. Gidney : It is partially due to us, and partially due to others. 

Q : Is it not due to the supercilious attitude of Anglo-Indians towards the In- 
di&nis ? 

A : If this question had been put ten years ago, I would have said “yes” ; but 
to-day this superciliousness is practically dead. 

Q ; Would you be content to be treated as Indians T 

A : 1 shall be contented to remain an Indian with certain »fcguards. 

Q : You say that for a certain period Anglo-Indians should be admitted to the 
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superior railway services without any qualification bar. Don’t you think it would 
affect the efficiency of the service ? 

A : I do not think so. 

Q : You ask that Rs. 50 lakhs be capitalised for a period of thirty years for Anglo- 
Indian education. Do you know what would be the value of Rs. 50 lakhs capitalised 
for thirty years ? — A : No. 

Sir John intervening explained that what Col. Gidney meant was that Rs. 50 
lakhs be invested for 30 years so as to find scholarships for Anglo-Indians during 
that period. 

Q : You say that law and order should not be transferred to the charge of Indian 
Ministers. Can you give an instance where the Home Membership of an Indian has 
failed ? 

A : I believe it failed in C. P., at any rate towards the end of that member's tenure. 

Questioned by Raja Nawab Ali, Col. Gidney stated th.Tit a second chamber should 
be constituted of nominated members, and the Central Legislature should be subordi- 
nated to the executive. 

Lord Burnham: Would it be fair to say that you attribute a good deal of your 
present plight to the fact that the Government of India has accelerated Indianisation 
of the superior railway services very much beyond the number laid down in the Lee 
Commission's recommendations ? — Col. Gidney concurred. 

bir John read out the figures of the census report of 1921 which showed that An- 
glo-Indians numbered about 1^4 lakhs in British India and Indi.in States. Sir John 
Simon compared the number of nominated and elected seats allotted to .Anglo-Indians 
in the different provinces with their numerical strength in those province as given in 
the census report. 

Col. Gidney was not inclined to agree with the correctness of the figures of the 
census report and said that his community numbered at least 25 per cent more than 
the figures given in the report. 

Sir John Simon asked Mr. Maguire to explain how the elections were held in his 
constituency. — Mr. Maguire gave the details asked for. 

Col. Gidney and Mr. Maguire both wanted adult suffrage for their community. 

Sir John Simon asked Col. Gidney how the constituencies of Anglo-Indians 
would be made up. — It was suggested that two or more provinces could be 
combined from one constituency. 

Col. Gidney further informed the chairman that all the members of his community 
whether, male or female, could read. 

Major Attlee asked Col. Gidney if he expected a similar increase of the numbers 
of his community as had happened during the last census period. 

Col. Gidney replied in thf* affirmative. 

Lord Strathcona : Since you did not accept the census fijjures, li.avc you made 
any representation to the Governiucnt whereby greaier acciiivicy ami fairness to 
your community may be secured? — Col. Gidney; I h.ave refrained from doing so 
because the Statutory Commission was coming. 

Deputation ol Indian Christiani. 

The deputation of the Indian Christian coinmuniiy led evidence late in the after- 
noon. It was headed by Mr. H. 1 . Kalliarain, President of tlic .All-India 
Christian Conference, and consisted also of Rev. Chaiterjce, M.L.C. (Bengal), .^^r. 
K. L. Ralliaram, President, Punjab Provincial Christian Conference, and Mr. Ahiiied 
Shah, M.L.C. United Provinces. At the outset Sir John congratuiated the deputation 
on their admirably written memorandum. 

The Chairman heard from Mr. Ralliaram the deiailt: ] views of the depuia jon 
on the scheme formulated for the composition of the I 'l iura! Legisiaiurc with special 
reference to the Christian community’s represeniaiion 0:1 i‘ I'here v ri;, at present 
no statutory provision for Indian Chrisii-ms in the Co in :il f Stare. 'I'iie deputa- 
tion suggested that in the Council of Slate, of the e.*. v< n dooied members, three 
should be allotted for Christians. In the Assembly ot tiic elt' led rei)resenta- 
tiyes, Christians should have nine. Three of the seats hh.r ii'i go t-. > . Madras where 
the Indian Christian elen.ent was large. Then in tire provinces .1 iso the scheme 
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suggested enlarged Councils and in Madras they wanted five seats, in the Punjab 
seven; in U. P. four, in Bengal five, in Bombay five and in Central Provinces 
two. But this did not mean that the deputation wanted separate electorates. Mr. 
Ralliaram and his colleagues made it clear that the deputation was against commu- 
nal or separate electorates. 

Answering Sir John Simon on this point, the principal witness said r **In the 
first place we advocate that communal electorates should be abolished without 
any reservation. But in case it is not done, and if seats are to be reserved, then 
we want our community to be represented in the manner we have indicated. 

Mr. Chatterjee : The m:ijority of our community are prepared to have a general 
electorate in the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Sir John Simon : So, the Indian Christian community as represented by you, takes 
the view that its higher duty is to seek to represent and share the feelings of all 
generally in the country ? — Mr. Ralliaram : That is exactly our point. 

Q : Those who become Indian Christians come mostly from the depresssd class ? 

A : Yes. 

Q : When a member of the depressed class becomes a convert does he cease 
to be called a depressed class man ? 

A : We don’t admit caste in our community. There is a tendency among some 
to classify such people for some time in the depressed class category but very soon 
they get out of it There is no such thing as an Indian Christian depressed class. 

Sir John Simon : The question merely is whether a nfan who becomes a convert 
from the depressed class is regarded as still belonging to it. 

Mr. Ralliaram : No. He might be a convert from the depressed class, but he 
does not belong to the depressed class. 

Questioned by Mr. Cadogaon, the witness said that Roman Catholics had their own 
separate organisation from the All-India Christian Conference and after consideration 
they came to the conclusion that the^ should abstain firom joining this deputation. 
But it must be remembered that their conference had a limited number of Roman 
Catholics as well. Witness added : **Though religiously we are divided, we are politi- 
cally one unit.*’ Mr. Ahmedshah informed Major Attlee that the members of the 
community living even in rural areas were taking an interest in their proceedings and 
knew what they were working for. 

Major Attlee : Do you find that your members are able to exercise their franchise 
well ? — Mr. Ralliaram ; Oh, yes. 

Q»: You have not found that the exercise of the vote in your various religious 
organisations has led to any schisms ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : In some churches they begin by party feeling, but this is all soon 
overcome with the process of education as time goes on. 

Viscount Burnham : You said that there is only a small portion of the Roman 
Catholic population with which you work in these political matters. 

Mr. Ralliaram : Roman Catholics have, as a community, not joined us because 
there is a strict priesthood who do not like individual members to exercise their dis- 
cretion in these matters. 

Viscount Burnham : You state in your memorandnm that a large amount of 
money is spent in election and that ail forms of corruption should be guarded 
against.— Mr. Chatterjee : That is a matter of common kno wedge. 

Sir John Simon : You speak of corruption. What is money spent on ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : It is spent on entertaining voters. In some cases votes are 
bought. 

Q ; By payment of money ? — A : In some form or other. 

Proceeding, Sir John Simon analysed the figures of the Christian population in 
British India, and excluded from it those Europeans who were also Christians and 
also Anglo-Indians. And when he was eliminating from this figure the Roman 
Catholics also, Mr. Chatterjee said, “We are not in the least desirous of separating 
from the Catholics. We actually believe our interests in this matter are identical. 
We do not want any separate electorates for ourselves. 

Mr. Rajah then questioned the deputation who informed that Mr. J. C. Dutta 
was the only Christian who was elected by a non-Mahomedan constituency to the 
Corporation of Calcutta. It was difficult for Christians to get elected to municipal 
bodies because of the feelings between the two major communities, 
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Mr. Rajah : Still you are against separate electorates ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : Because they are not in national interests. 

Mr. Rajah : Are the Indian Christians of Madras at one with you in your de- 
mand 7 

Mr. Ralliaram read out the names of those who had supported and said : I un- 
derstand a memorandum has also been submitted to the Commission by the Madras 
Christian Association.. That will give you their views. 

Q : You are against nomination of the Christian community ? Why ? 

A: Because the nominated member, if he honestly supports the Government is 
ridiculed by the people and if he does not support Government he is pulled up by 
them. It is difficult both ways. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : Is it not a fact that Dr. Datta who was nominated to the 2nd 
Assembly to represent the Christian community voted against the Government on 
many occasions t 

Mr. Mukherjee : Yes, his case shows that nomination b not the right procedure 
and the prevalent feeling among Christians is that he was not re^nomlnated because 
he voted thay way. 

Mr. Chatterjee, intervening, informed that he had also voted against the Govern- 
ment on more than one occasion. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : If you hate communal representation, why do you ask for 
reservation of seats ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : Of course^ we are against communal representation. But in case 
you are going to have it, then we are asking for representation of our community. 

Sir John Simon : Your position, as I understand, b this. It would be far better 
if representation is not basM on communal considerations and you as a small body 
will gladly acquiesce in it. But you are afraid that that ideal is not likely to be realised 
now and so ^u ask not representation of some section of the Indbn Christian body 
but of the Indian Christian body as a whole f 

Mr. Chatteijee : That is sa In a general electorate we have nothing to lose, 
for we shall get our right if we organise ourselves. But in a system where there 
is communal feeling in the forefront, we are not going to secure our re^sentation. 

Questioned by Sir Zulfiqar Ali, the principal witness said that in regard to the 
proportion of representation they follow^ the Lucknow pact, which to them appear- 
ed correct. 

Dr. Gour : Are Roman Catholics in sympathy with your views 7 

Mr. Mukerjee : At least they have never repudiated our views in spite of the 
fret that our memorandum has been widely distributed. 

Dr. Gour : You are for a fair field, and for no frvours either in the legislatures 
or in the services ? — Mr. Ralliaram : That is so, but we do not want any disabilities 

Q : And you are in frvour of literate vote ? — Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : You are asking in your memorandum for provincial 
autonomy. Do you think India is fit for sclf-Government ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : It was in 1917 that the Christain Conference passed a resolution 
for provincial antonomy and for a considerable advance in the Central Govtrn- 
ment. 

^ Mr. Premchand : When you say in your memorandum that Dyarchy 'las 
fiuled, why then do >[ou want it in the Central Government ? 

Witness : There is no other option. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You say that any subject which cannot be transferred at this 
stage in the provinces might be controlled and directed by the Central Government. 
What do you mean ? 

Mr. Rallbram : This sentence was put in, because there was difference of opinion 
Amongst ourselves in our Council whether law and ordcr^ should transferred 
or not. As we are here now speaking on behalf of the entire Council, we thought 
It necessary to give expression to that divided opinion. . . % 

Sir Arthur Froom : On what grounds do you oppose dyarchy in the 
provinces ?— Mr. Ralliaram ; We have not got first-hand experience of the 
working of dyarchy, but our members of the Council have repeatedly stated so. 

Mr. Mukerjee : I may say, dyarchy has foiled in Bengal. It did not fail when 
there were capable men like Sir Surendnmath Banerjee as Ministers, but in the 
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second term owin^; to the insensate opposition of the Swaraj Party against whatever 
the Government did — right or wrong — Dyarchy did fail And moreover, the Minis- 
ters were not competent. Some times, we had Ministers who could not write two 
sentences correctly, nor answer questions which were asked by the Swarajists 
in quick succession. Further, they had no following. The same is the case in the 
present term. 

Sir Sankaran Nair : If Dyarchy is to be abolished in &vour of a unitary form 
of Government would you have further reforms or go back to the pre-Minto-Morley 
Reforms ?— Mr. Mukerjee : Notwithstanding the failure of dyarchy, we want unrestric- 
ted provincial autonomy, including transfer of law and order. 

Mr. Ahmedshah said that Christians suffered from the disability of being 
debarred from the army and police ranks. The Conference at this stage adjourned. 

DELHf-27tft NOVEMBER 1928. 

The Joint Free Conference of the Simon Comiiiissiou examined to-day Mr. A. C. 
McWatters, Secretary, department of Industries and Labour. Examined by Sir 
John Simon Mr. McWatters stated that the Department was in charge of a member 
of the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council, at present Sir B. N. Mitra. He 
explained that certain subjects which were not suggested by the name of the 
Department were also administered by them. The Industries portfolio included the 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments, Stock purchase for the Central Government 
and the Central Public Works, as also the Irrigation Department, which was a pro- 
vincial reserved subject. 

The Chairman asked him to explain the relation between tlie Central and Pro- 
vincial Goverament with regard to Industries and Labour legislation. Mr. Mc- 
Watters informed the Conference that certain branches of this kind of legislation, 
for example, widi regard to electricity, settlement of disputes and industrial insurance, 
were done provinaally, but in certain other branches it was the Central Legislature 
which enacted such legislation. 

Sir Jolin Simon explained to the Conference that the Govepment of India Act 
provided a list of subjects under this head which were to be legislated for by Provin- 
cial Legislatures and a list of those which were to be legislated for by the Central 
Legislature, but in either case, whether it was the Central Legislature or a Provincial 
Legislature, it had to obtain the sanction of the Governor-General before it could 
make or take into consideration any such legislation. 

Sir John Simon further invited the attemion of the Conference to a proviso in the 
Government of India Act. whereby the Governor-General could, if he thought it ex 
pedient in the public interest, declare the development of Industries a Central subject, 
although it appeared in the list of Provincial transferred subjects. 

Sir John Sfmon to Mr. Me Watters : Can you give us any case where such a 
declaration has been made ?— A : It was made in the case of the iron and steel 
industries in order to enable the Central Government to provide bounties for those 
indiisiiles. It was also done in the case of steel rails and railway wagons. 

Vis‘ .>unt Burnham : Could not the Provincial Legislatures legislate in the same 
field. 

Sir John Simon : A Provincial Legislature can legislate, but it cannot do so with- 
out the previous sanction of the Governor-General. There is really a great deal of 
confusion about the distribution of legislative power between the Central and Provin- 
cial Legislatures. The true position, as I understand it, is this that subject to the 
qualification a previous sanction of the Governor-General, the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures can both legislate in respect of industrial subjects within their territorial 
boundaries. Under the Canadian constitution there is a true distribution of legis- 
lative power between the Dominion Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures. 
IBut has there been any attempt from the provinces to get the leave of the Gover- 
nor-General to legislate about subjects which had been declared Central subjects ? 

Mr. Me Watters: In 1924 the Government of Bombay asked for permission to 
enact a Trade Disputes Bill for Aat province but permission was refused because 
the Government of India was thinking of legislating centrally in this regard. 

Sir John Simon termed this arrangement of certain subjects being transferred 
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provincial and yet subject to the Governor-Gen eral's previous sanction for legislation 
as a very ingenious constitution. 

I find that a Mines Act was enacted in 1901 but I find there were no restrictions 
to the employment of children and women under-ground ?— Yes, but there is a pro- 
posal before the Government of India which will provide for the elimination of 
women and children as underground workers in a number of years. 

I understand from the memorandum that the introduction of electricity in fact- 
ories led to a steady increase in working hours until in certain mills in Bombay 
workers worked for fourteen and a half hours. Was not this limited by law ?— There 
was a limitation for women and children. 

Sir John Simon : What is the limit of hours for a daily worker ? 

Mr. Mcwatters : Eleven hours, with an hour’s lest. 

Now let us take the Washington Cbnvention. Has the record of India with 
regard to this convention been good ? — ^Yes, it was made the basis of the new Fac- 
tory's Act 

How are the provision of Labour laws enforced ? — Inspectors of factories are 
appointed to work under provincial administmtions, and they send their reports to 
the Central Government 

The arrangement is that the central authority legislates and the provincial auth- 
orities administer the provisions. Of that only a report is sent from the provinces. 
How the inspections have got on I do not know. If you are able to tell me whether 
these laws are enforced and observed ? — I think they are observed and enforced. 

You regard this as a satisfactory arrangement — that one authority should make 
Liws and another authority should see that they are carried out ? — I think under 
present conditions that is the best arrangement possible. 

Viscount Burnham then examined Mr. Me Watters on India’s relations with 
the International Labour Organization. 

I should like to ask you whether India would be content to remain in the catego- 
ry of backward industrial countries ?— The answer is in the negative. 

Is it the case that India has a permanent place on the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization ? — Yes, the High Commissioner for India represents 
India on that body. 

Is it possible for India herself to make an advance on the question of hours of 
labour ?— There has been no proposal officially for introducing legislation for shorter 
hours, but to put India on equality with other countries the International Organization 
would require on the part of India a change of present conditions. 

There are labour bureaus in the provinces ? — ^There is one in Bombay, in Madras 
there is a Labour Commissioner, in Bengal there is an organization. 

Is it a fact that in regard to the administration of Acts based on convection the 
Government of India gives any guarantee that the law is properly carried out ?— We 
have responsibility for seeing that the law is carried out in regard to any convention 
to which we have agreed. 

You are aware that any country which does not properly carry out any convention 
to which it has agreed can be brought before the International High Court of Just- 
ice— There has been no occasion for that, because we have taken great care that the 
convention is properly carried out. 

Are these laws executed to your satisfaction ? — Yes. 

Replying to Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. MeWatters stated that since the Reforms 
more interest had been taken in the condition of labour, ... 

Colonel Lane-Fox : It has been suggested to us that irrigation might be a 
provincial transferred subject. What would be the effect of this transfer ?— That 
is a difficult question. Our control is principally exercised in two ways —the provin- 
cial Governments have to send to the Government of India for sanction all pro- 
jects costing more than Rs. 50 lakhs The Government of India have to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State but along wirh the proposal is sent the opinion 
of the Central Irrigation Board which consists of the Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India and the Chief Engineers of all provinces. I think personally 
that the Secretary of State’s sanction might be done away with but provincial Govern- 
ments must submit their schemes for examination by the Central Irrigation Board. 

Mr. MeWatters, proceeding, stated that 10 per cent, of the posts of engineers 
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in the Irrigation Department are filled by recruitment from England by the Secretary 
of State. 

Proceeding, he stated that there were nine &ctory inspectors, who worked under 
a Chief Inspector of Factories. In case of accidents of a serious nattire special 
boards, with magistrates as chairmen, were appointed to investigate the causes of the 
accident 

At this stage the Conference terminated and concluded its Delhi programme. 
(FOB FVBTHER PROCEEDINaS SEE 1929 VOL. 1) 
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Legislative Assembly. 


AUTUMN SBSSI0N~-4 TH SEPTEMBER J 9 28. 


Attack on the President. 


Without a formal ceremony the Assembly met at Simla for its autumn 
session on the 4TH SEPTEMBER 1928. After question hour Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh moved for the adjouimment of the House to repudiate the unjust, un- 
worthy, undignified and deliberately malicious attack on the President by 
the “ Times of India ”, Bombay, regardless of all decency and decorum and 
containing aspersions and sneers reflecting upon the conduct of the Presi- 
dent and calculated to lower the dignity and honour of the Chair and the 
House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh explained how the matter was of urgent public im- 
portance and demanded the permission to repudiate the cowardly attack. 

Mr. Iswar Saran objected to the expression ** Gadding about ” meaning 
going about much needlessly or without purpose. This was an impudent sug- 
gestion and a deliberate insult both on the Chair and the House. The matter was 
of public importance because the Assembly was being described in some circles as 
” India’s Parliament The Assembly and the Qiair owed it a duty to them- 
selves to repudiate the insult. The matter would not have been urgent if the 
Government of India, as soon as there had been this attack in the papers, issued a 
repudiation on their part in the same manner as Sir Alexander Muddimao took 
the occasion once to repudiate attacks made upon the Chair by another nev^- 
paper. The Publicity Department has not been utilised on the present occasion. 
It was all the more necessary that the Assembly of both official and non-official 
sides should join in repudiating a suggestion made by the ” Times of India ”. 
Resentment was greater because the present occupant of the Chair commanded 
respect and admiration of the entire ffouse. 

Maulvi Muhammed Yakub, Deputy President, wished that he were in the 
chair on this occasion, (laughteri for he feared the President’s modesty might 
stand in the way of his standing as the custodian of the h mour of the House. 

Mr. Crerar said he understood that motions of adjournment were made to 
discuss the policy of the Government. He repudiated on behalf of the Government 
the responsibility for this article. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Do you dissociate yourself from it ? 

Mr. Crerar : 1 expressly stated that the Government entirely disavowed any 
responsibility whatever for it. 


President’s Ruling. 

The President giving the ruling declared that this was one of the matters in 
which the President and the House were likely to go wrong. He had studied 
parliamentary procedure and precedent on the subject. He had no doubt the 
matter was one of definite urgent public importance but even then the President 
had discretionary power to disallow the motion. His study of parliamentary 
procedure showed that the motion for adjournment must have some relation 
directly or indirectly to the conduct or default on the part of the Government 
and must be in nature of criticism of the action of the Government. Exactly 
an analogous case occurred in the House of Commons when a motion for 
adjournment was moved to censure the ” Daily Mail ” 
scandalous attack on the members of the House and though the Speaker j^roitt^ 
the motion, he found on reflection later that the adjournment motion must 
relation with the Government conduct and therefore on the Spears rojuw 
the members of the Commons concerned withdrew the motion. The President 
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declared that if Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s motion raised a question of privilege, 
it was definitely his opinion that no adjournment motion could be made on the 
subject. But he did not wish it to be understood that the House had no pro- 
tection. It had the inherent right to censure the attack through a substantive 
motion. 

f 

Quinine Fraud. 

Colonel Gidney n^ext moved the adjournment on the subject of quinine fraud 
for exposing which he thanked the ‘*C. M. Gazette.” Lives of four million 
people were at stake due to this fraud (a voice : who perpetrates it ?) 

Col. Gidne>^ — Foreign manufacturer and the Government abets of collecting 
revenue on this so-called quinine. The Government’s stocks of quinine for 21 
years in advance and this chalk was being consumed as quinine. The matter 
was one of national importance . 

Mr. Bajpai declared that Col. Gidney painted an imaginatively lurid picture of 
quinine terror and his facts were supplied by the agents of a cnemist firm and 
had mot been substantiated. There was no definiteness of issues and Col. Gidney 
had himself admitted that the matter was not a new one. Therefore, it could not 
be called urgent. Nor had it been shown what part of population consumed 
the adulterated quinine. 

The President intervening declared that he was satisfied Irom Col. Gidne/s 
speech that the matter was not of urgency and, therefore, he disallowed the 
motion. 

After both attempts for the adjournment were disallowed, speeches were 
made on the deaths of Sir Alexander Muddiman and Captain Kabul Singh. 

Several Bills Introduced. 

On the motion of various officials the following Bills were introduced : — 

** Bill providing for the removal from British India in certain cases of persons 
not being Indian British subjects or subjects of states in India : Bill amending 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies Acts: Bill Centralising and Vesting in 
the Governor-General-in-Council certain operations relating to dangerous drugs 
and to increase and render uniform throughout British India penalties for 
offences relating to such operations : Bill amending the Indian Trade Unions 
Act : Bill providing for investigations and settlement of Trade Disputes : Bill 
amending Workmen’s Compensation Act : Bill amending Indian Succession Act : 
Bill amending and repealing certain enactments : Bill amending the Indian 
Peiul Code ; Bill providing for protection of Match Industry : Bill amending the 
Indian Income-Tax Act and Bill amending the Madras Salt Act. 

Mr. Me Watters explained that the object of amending the Trade Unions 
Bill was that the first appeal against the Registrar’s decision would lie where the 
Trade Union was situated and the second appeal would lie in High Courts in 
the Presidency towns and in Rangoon. 

Sir Denys Bray introducing the Press Bill declared that there was nothing 
controversial in spirit in which the Bill had been designed and asked the House 
not to receive it in a controversial spirit (some voices : Oh). The fundamental 
object of the Bill was better preservation of India’s interests abroad. The 
interests were jeopardised, almost impaired by a statement in certain quarters 
which intended to promote unfriendly relations. There was no provision in 
law to cover cases of this kind. The Assembly then adjourned. 

A Separate Assembly Office. 

On the 5TH SEPTEMBER the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, President of the 
. Assembly, after question time, made a comprehensive statement on the question 
of setting op a separate and independent Department of the AssembW. The 
following is the full text of his speech — 

** Vrith the permission of the House I desire to make a statement on the ques- 
tion of setting up a separate and indef^ndent Department for the Assembly. 
At an elect^ President 1 am responsible to the Assembly and to no other 
authority. No President can afford to ignore or withstand the wishes of the 
HousCi either expressed or implied. It is no doubt true that he wields large con* 
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trolling powers and his ruling on points of order and procedure must be accepted 
as final, at least for the time being but it is to be remembered that after all the 
will he imposes upon the House is not his personal will but it is the law of the 
House itself and in all that the President does he is naturally restrained by a 
desire to have his action fully endorsed by the House as a whole. In fact, the 
ruling motive in his mind always is to act fairly between all parties and to give 
satisfaction all round. 


Serious Handicap. 

Since I assumed charges of this office I have found the Assembly and its 
President labouring under a serious handicap in two essential particulars and 
this makes smooth and satisfactory working of the Legislative machinery very 
difficult. The President is an impartial interpreter and administrator of the 
Rules of the House. But these Rules are not made by it nor has it power to amend 
them to suit its requirements. They are amended from time to time by the 
Governor General-in -Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State and 
neither the Assembly nor its President has any right even to be consulted in the 
interpretation of the Rules. The President has to rely on the advice of the Secre- 
tary of the Assembly and in the administration thereof by the office he has to 
rely on the efficiency, independence and reliability of the staff and the Secretary, 
Every member of the House has, in the discharge ot his duties to deal both with 
the Secretary and his staff and if he fails to get satisfaction fault is naturally laid 
at the door of the President who is supposed to be the controlling authority. It 
goes without saying that if the business of the House is to be carried on to its satis- 
faction the Secre;ary and the Staff must in some form be responsible to the House 
and its President and not be subordinate to any outside authority. The Pressi- 
dent must feel that he is getting independent and impartial advice from the Secre- 
tary and the staff must also feel that they are there solely to serve and further 
the best interests of the Assembly. 


Present State Of Things 

** As matters stand at present the Secretary of the Assembly owes no allegiance 
to it or to the President. He is for all practical purposes responsible to Ae 
Governor General-in-Council. In every question at issue between the Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the people he is bound to identify himself with 
the Government He is in^rariably a nomimated member of the House and as 
auch he joins the party, votes with them, works for them and is one of them. 
Neither the Assembly nor its President has any authority over him and tan, there- 
fore, in any way control his conduct in any matter connected with the Assembly. 
The President cannot, in the nature of the things, therefore, TCgard the advice of 
the Secretary in connection with the business of the Assembly as ^coming from' a 
wholly impartial, unbiassed and independent source and it is natural for the same 
reasQn that the Assembly should desire radical ‘refers*. In the present, ^tatc of 
things 1 am glad to be able to Say in this connection that H. E. the Viceroy has 
at ,my request discontinued the practice of nominating the Secretary as a memDcr 
of the Assembly frpm this session. But' .this, as the House wll understand, is 
merely 'a paliativc and the root cause of’tlie trouble remains unaffected. 


Staff In A Dilemma 

As regards the staff J will only make one observation. My experiewe' .s 
that ’they feel difficulty in approaching ihe President freely or 1 seek, his advice in 
the discharge of their duties lest by doing so they should run the* ri« of ownding 
their official -superiors to whom they* arc subordinate. If, therefore^ the jHon ole 
Members have not received the facilities, guidance and assistance *they are 
entitled to for the proper discharge of their duties I want them to believe* me when 
I say that it is not due to any want of will on the part of the President but to the 
limitation and handicaps in his way. I know that the President wuld be vore 
helpful to the House if the House had the power to amend its own Rul^ of ^Ousi- 
ncss. But this is out of question under the present constitution. But J*® 

the existing circumstances he could give more ^cilities and convci^i^c to 
Hon’ble Members and otherwise be of greater help to them if the Secretary o 
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tlie Assembly was in fact such Secretary and the office of the Assembly was 
usdependent and unconnected with the Government of Inrlia. 

A Revolting Idea. 

** Apart from these considerations the very idea that the Secretary of the 
Assembly should be 6^cupying a position of subordination not to the House 
bet to an outside authority, is in itself revolting to say the least. It did not 
take use long to realise all this after 1 assumed the charge of the offiice in 
August 192;. The Presidents’ Conference which met in the following January 

S ssed at my instance a resolution advocating the ct cation of a separate office 
‘ the Assembly, quite independent and unconnected with Government. I 
oommunicatted that resolution to the Government of India for favourable consi- 
deration and action. No reply was forthcoming and I waited for more than 
a year in the hope that the Government would take some definite action in the 
matter. 1 then prepared and forwarded to them in September last a detailed 
scheme embodying concrete proposals for setting up a separate Department 
or office for the Legislative Assembly. The most essential demands contained in 
the scheme were three viz : — 

(1) That the Assembly Office should be separated from the^ Legislative 
Department of the Government of India and be treated as an independent 
Department and not merely as an office attached to any Department of the 
Government ; 

(2) That its principal officers and the establishment should be under the 
control of the Assembly through its President ; 

(3) That the financial proposals of the new department should be included 
In the annual budget witfout any scrutiny by the Finance Department. The 
Assembly to be the final judge as to whether the proposed expenditure was 
necessary. 

** It was known to the Government that 1 was very anxious to put the scheme 
through as soon as possible and had, therefore, expected that the Govern- 
ment would treat my communication as urgent and deal with it accordingly. 
But I heard nothing from them til! about the middle of April. Following in 
his letter, dated the i6th April, the Secretary of the Legislative Department 
informed me that the Government of India had reached certain provisional 
conclusions on my scheme and that H. E. the Viceroy would be glad to know 
my views on them. When I left Delhi in March last I had personally explained 
to His Excellency that I did not know how the Government v/ere going to deal 
with my scheme but it was necessary that the President of the Assembly and 
the Government should be in agreement before any despatch was sent to the 
Secretary of State and for that purpose 1 should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter with him at some stage. 

Essential Demands not Accepted. 

** The Government of India found themselves unable to accept the essential 
demands contained in my scheme. They were of opinion that the Assembly 
Office roust be an office attached to one of the existing Departments of the 
Government and not be an independent office or Department, their legal expert 
having advised them that the requirements of the constitution demanded that 
it should be linked with the Imperial Secretariat. 1 am unable to agree with 
this view of their expert. But even so, there is nothing to prevent the Govern- 
ment from including the new Department In the portfolio of the Governor-General, 
and by convention to allow it to function independently of the Government as 
has been done to some extent by the Punjab Government in connection with 
the Council Department of the Punjab Legislature. 

'^JVith regard to the second demand the Government of India were of opinion 
that in order that the Secretary and the establishment could run efficient^ and 
fearlessly neither the President nor the Leader of the House should have any 
control over them. I fail to understand bow they propose «o bring this about. 
What is to happen to the power of punishment, suspension and dismissal, now 
vested in the Governor-General-in-Councii ? If tnese powers are not to be 
transferred to the Assembly and its President in the new arrangement they must 
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and will remain with the Governor-General-in -Council. In that case the separa- 
tion of rffice has no meaning and it is not worth havings. 

** As for the third demand in the scheme I have been unable to understand 
or appreciate the reason given by the Government for its rejection. 

President’s Suggestions. 


“ In reply to the Secretary’s letter informing me of these provisional con- 
clusions of tnc Government on my scheme. I wrote back to say that I would go 
to Simla and discuss the whole question with His Excellency, pointing out at 
the same time that it was difficult for me to understand Imw th«* President was 
to run the show if he was to have no control whatever over the officers and the 
establishment of the new Department. I accordingly did S"» and had two inter- 
views with His Excellency. At the second interview when the question was 
gone into somewhat more thoroughly the Secretary was also present. I regret 
to say, however, that after the conversation and correspondence no agreement 
was found possible. , 

“ Let me now for the information of the House outline the ma»n points on 
which the Government should in niy opinion agree if the Assembly Department 
is to be given a substantial measure of independence of the Government of 
India. They are: ... 

(1) If the Government of India maintain that they have no power to create 
a Department to function independently, let the new Department included 
in the portfolio of the Gr.vcrnor-General with a view to meet the technical Icval 
objections raised by the legal expert of the Government of India. 

(2) That the principal cfficers of the Department should be appointed i<y 
the GoYcrnor-Gencral on the recommendation of the President. 

(3) ^That these officers can be dismissed or otherwise punished on an 

address by the Assembly to the Governor-General to that effect. , • 

(4) Tnat the members of the establishment should be appointed by tnc 

President on the recommendation of the Secretary. , , , - . j • 

(5) That they can be dismissed or otherwise punished by the President in 
consultation with the Secretary. 

(6) That the financial proposals of the department prepared by the Secretary 
and countersigned by the President should be indiided in the annual financial 
statement as a matter of course and should be left to the Assembly to make 


such modifications in them as they think proper. r 1. r- 

** 1 have no doubt whatever that without any amendment of 
of India Act it is permissible to establish a separate department of the Asscmi^ 
on the lines indicated above cither by a Convention or by necessary delegation 
in that behalf as the Government choose to do so. - . u 

“ I do not feel sorry, however, that negotiations have fallen through W«uw 
the Assembly thereby get an opportunity to express ^ ^ 

the points in dispute between me and the Government. May I, ® 

that the House would, before this session terminates, cl iscu^ the whole qucsi^^^^ 

in all its aspects and record their own conclusion ? I do not know if 

ment would be prepared to treat this business as official 

the Government a day for its discussion. If they are not .u. 

request His Excellency and, indeed, I have already requested him to allow ine 

non official lime for the purpose. . , ^ -orres- 

“ Before I close I should refer to two or three matters arising out of the corre 

pondence I had with the Government in connection of Com- 

(i)The Government seem to contend that Clerk of the Hook rt tom 

mons and his establishment arc immune from the control ® 

as the Speaker. This is, in my opinion, a mistaken view. The clerk and wii« 

principal officers of the House are liable to dismiswl salaries, 

House to the Crown and the number of the staff, nsht of teaulated 

pensions, retiring allowances and fixing the age of Th^S^ker 

and determined by a Commission with the Speaker as its Cha ,u.‘gstabli8Ement. 
has also the right to require the dismissal of any member o the establ.snmenu 
These are some of tSe methods by which '^e House and the Sneaker exe c 
control over the Department and the measure of independence .hat iney j y 
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if secured to them by the House itself and can be taken away by the House at 
any time. Conditions in India are different and the Legislatures are endeavour- 
ing to evolve a system of separate and independent offices in their own way. 

( 2 ) Inspite of the fact that no agreement has been reached between the 
President and the Government on the principles underlying my scheme a despatch 
has already been sent to the Secretary of State. I should have thought that the 
Government of India would have referred the points in dispute between them 
and the President to this House and, in fact, I had pointed out to them that if 
they^ sent a despatch without affording an opportunity to the House to express 
its views the House was bound to resent such action very strongly. 

(3) I will add one word before I close, I regret I am not in a position to 
inform t^ House how far the provisional conclusions of the Government of India 
communicated to me by the Secretary in April last has been subsequently 
modified. I asked for a copy of the despatch to enable me to know what exactly 
the final attitude of the Government was in this matter. But the. Government 
of India found themselves unable to comply with my request. 

1 apologise for the length of this statement. The importance of the subject 
is my only excuse (loud applause).” 

After the President’s statement Mr. Crerar, Leader of the House, said that 
he had listened with close attention to the communication from the Chair. He 
hoped to take an early opportunity, probably to-morrow, to make a statement 
explaining the Government’s position. 

Pundit Motilal asked whether the Government would be prepared to supply 
the despatch to the House. Mr. Crerar replied that the Government would be 
unable to lay ,the despatch before the house. 

Mr. K. Ahmed and others wanted to address questions to Mr. Crerar but 
the President asked them* to reserve them till Mr. Crerar made the statement. 

The Merger Scheme. 

As Haji Chaudhuri Muhammed Ismail Khan was absent Mr. K. C. Roy was 
called upon to move the first resolution of the session. He moved : 

**This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in-Council that he be 
pleased to lay on the table all correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India relating to cable and wireless beam merger scheme, 
certain conclusions of which were recently announced both in London and Simla.” 

Mr. Roy said that his subject thoueh technical was of utmost national import- 
ance because India occupied a unique position being the central link in the imperial 
enterprise like air-ways and wireless communications. The establishment of powjer- 
ful Rugby station led to rate war between wireless and cable companies and 
cable rates had to be reduced but the cable magnates succeeded, in influencing 
the British Government to convene a conference. The report of \his poptference 
was most intricate and one could hardly make anything out of it. Ipdia’s name 
occurred in^ the' book in four places only. India’s lepresen^tive was Sir Atul 
Chatterjee for whom he had admiration but the occasion required the deputation 
of an elected representative and not of a brown sundried bureaucrat ^ hear hear). 

‘ Concludirtg Mr. Roy asked Mr. Mac Watters to lay the correspondence qn 
the tAble of the House in order to show that the best decision was t^ken pt 
the country. 

Government’s Reply. 

Mr. Mac Watters welcomed the resohition as it gave the House an opportunity 
of taking cognizance of a matter which was of economic and political importance 
to India. A full summary of the report was placed on the table. Apart from 
that the Government had been receiving details of the proceedings. These conta- 
ined a great deal of confidential matter, figures and information given' by 
various compantes in cofidence. Therefore, it -was impossible so far as that 
record was concerned, to publish in India what was not published in any parts 
of the Empire. He believed that the mover asked as much information from the 
House as possible without disclosing the confidential matter. Two aspects of thh 
question were emphasised. Firstly, that the commercial public should have 
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some a«uran<» that they were not going to be charged excessive telegranh 
rates. Secondly, they would get due advantage of future improvements Th« 
House was entitled to get information on the points. • *uc 

He assured Mr. Roy that it was not the application of cable companies or 
magnates which caused this Conference to be called. This competition bar 
reduced the cable and the wireless rates very considerably in the course of the 
last one year or two. That was not the end of the matter. The difficulty arose 
in the first place from this, that private companies which owned a very important 
part of cable communications were to-day in a position to liquidate and pav off 
their shareholders at the present market rates and they would still have their 
cable assets to dispose of elsewhere. It was likely that these companies if no 
action had been taken, would have been very reluctant to face the prospect of 
several years* competition in which they would inevitably in the long run have 
failed and, therefore, they would be tempted at once to liquidate their position. 

Mr. Roy’s resolution was pressed to a division and carried by fifty-three 
votes to ihirty-six, the Government thus suffering the first defeat of the session 
The number of members who remained neutral included Sir Purshottamdas 
Messrs Ryder, Chalterjee, Cocke, Haye and Muhammed Yakub. * 

Pilgrims to Mecca. 


Mr. Alxlulla Haroon next moved the appointment oi a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials with unofficial majority to enquire into the entire 
question of facilities for pilgrims proceeding to Hcdjaz from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi Ports, duties and powers of protectors of pilgrims and Haaj Commi- 
ttees and all matters pertaining to pilgrim traffic and make necessary recomm- 
endations providing better arrangements for pilgrims mitigating their lord- 
ships and inconveniences. 

He said that this was a question in which Doth uovernment and people were 
vitally interested and liardly a day passed without a complaint about the disabi- 
lities under which the pilgrims suffered. He urged for the creation of a special 
department at Jeddah on behalf of the Government of India. 

Sir Mohammad Habibulla suggested that the best course would have been 
to communicate this resolution to the Provincial Governments, asking them to 
express their views and on receipt ol their views to place the whole corrsponden- 
ce on the table of the House. Then if, after consultation with the Muslim 
members of the Central Legislature on the question which would emerge from 
the correspondence, it was found that the appointment of a committee was neces- 
sary It could be done. But if the members insisted on the appointment of a 
Committee before addressing the Provincial Government he would not oppose 
and on behalf of the Government of India he would accept the verdict. The 
Committee, however, could only be appointed if its appointment was approved 
by the Standing Finance Committee and the expenditure sanctioned by the 
Assembly. The activity of this Committee w'ould be confined to arrangements 
in India. This condition was necessary in order to avoid investigation in 
matters like quarantine arrangements at Kama ran which was in the Persian 
Gulf or arrangements in the Hedjaz which was a foreign territory. 

At this s age the President advised the House to discuss the question with 
Sir Mohammad in private and find out if a **via media” could be found. It was 
no use continuing the discussion when the Government were already in sym- 
pathy with their solution. The House then adjourned. 


The Public Safety Bill. 

OntheGTH SEPTEMBER the Hon. Mr. Crerar, Home Mem^r, moveil . the /bAto 
(Removal from India) providing powers for the deportation of Bolshevik 
agenie. Pandit MotiJal Nehru raised an objection that copies ol the Bil.l bad hot been 
made available to the members three days before the date of introduction under the 
Standing orders. The Preeident upbeld the oby ction and ruled that the motion oonld not 
be moved before Monday next. In doing so the President gave the following Euliog 

•* It is a very difficult question as the Law Member has already pointed ont, 1 tkink 
all difficulties will be solved if I were to postpone the decision of tuis qnestloii ; that 
would mean that consideration of this would go to the next day and no difflouity would 
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arl«e, (Swara}ift oh€€re). Bat I do not piopoie to take ap that oonrse. 1 take the 
iceponilbilitj of gif log my own raling. 

Ai I ondprotand it, there ie abeolately no doabt that this motion cannot be made 
nnless copies of the Bill ha?e been made afailable to the hon. members, three days before 
to-day. The question is wh ther in this ease copies of the Bill hnee been made available 
to the hon. members three days before to-day. 1 am clearly of opinion that the publica- 
tion of the Bill in the Qovernment Gaictle cannot dispense with the obligation which 
is laid by the standing orders on the office to ssake the copies available to the bon. mem- 
bers. That expression has a special meaning attached to it by the standing orders and 
in the absence of any directinn by my predeoessors as to the manner in which the Bill 
Is to be deposited and the place in which It is to be deposited, I am afraid 1 must hold 
that copies of the Bill bsve not been made available to the bon. members three days before 
to-day. I, therefore, rnle that this motion cannot be made to-day unless the standing 
orders are suspended. As no reqnest has been made on this behalf, it is not necessary 
for Che chair to consider that point 

The loling was greeted by the opposition benches with cheers and reduced to-day *s 
sitting to a brief one. 

Insaranoe Bill. 

Sir George fiainy then moved that the Bill amending the Indian Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act providing inter alia for collection of statistical information in respect of 
insurance business other than life assurance business be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Mr. Mohammad Yakub, Sir Pnrshotamdas Thaknrdas, Sir James Simpson, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. H. C. Cooke, Mr. Jamnadai Mehta, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. H. 
Ghusnavi, oir. KIrmal Chandra Chunder, Mr. Sesba Iyengar and the mover with instruc- 
tions to report before September 10. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Mo Oonfidenoe In Jnstice Terrel. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER the proceedings became very lively when daring question 
time the Hon. Mr. Crerar, Home Member was heckled with supplementary questions 
regarding Sir Conrtney Terrel’s remarks in the SiarchVght cast. The remarks are as 
ollowB 

** But it appears from what we know of the former case that it was not a case of any 
great magnitude an 1 having r gard to the habits of the people in the particular part of 
the world where giving of false evidence, however deplorable it may be, is not considered 
an ofience which is fatal to man’s reputation to say the least of it. 1 do not think that 
much importance need be placed on that fact.” 

Replying to Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh the Home Member stated that the Government 
did not propose to take steps either to have the remarks withdrawn or to remove Justice 
Terrel from office. 

Pandit Motilal Mohrn at once asked whether tho Government approved or disapproved 
of the remarks made in the judgment. The Home Member took shelter ander SUauSng 
which preolnded him from expressing an]^ opinion on that. 

This was followed by a volley of searchiug questions by Sir Hari Singh Q»ur. Sir 
Pornsbottamdas Tbanknrdas and other members but the Hon. Mr. Crerar maintained 
a stubborn attknde. 

When Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh asked if the Gvivernment were aware that the people 
were fast losing confidence in Sir Conrtney Terrel, Mr. Crerar asked the 1 resident if 
the qnestion was in order. The Hon. Mr. Patel giving bis raling in the affirmative, 
the Home Member replied that the Government had seen many comments in the papcis 
bnt were unable to draw asj ialcrence therefrom. 

Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. UarbilasSavda, the onlhor nf the Child Marriage Bill, then presented a petition 
from Bombay in favonr of the Bill. He next moved that his Bill be recommitted to a Select 
Committee. He pointed out tkat the Bill bod been before the country for abont two 
years and wanted that the Select Committes shonld report within three days. 

Mr. Lalcfaand Mavcirai objected to the motion on the ground that he had not 
received the copies of the Bill till to<day where nnder rnle 38 he should have got it at 
least three days ago. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar pointed ont that Mr, Mavalrai’s objection oonld have the force 
only in respect of a Bill wbeieon the Select Gommlttee had not reported. In this view 
the president shared. 

Lsla Lajpat Rai moved that the Select Committee shonld report within three dejs 
and that to the Committee shonld he added Memo, Birla, Ynsof Imam, Abdal Hayc, 
BkargATAi Sbilliday, Millipinth Ooi and Bofiqne, 
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At thti Mage Sir Horo(«at Jodii and Banl ol Hand! and a larm nnnbei ot ran- 
porters of the Bill were preenit in the gallery. ^ 

Hr, Acbarya in a vehement epeeoh Ustfng more than half an hour which was mb- 
ieoted to eoneiderable interruptions, urged the Select Committee to examine the orthodox 
point carefnlly before submitting the report. At one stage heckling was bo much that 
the President had to intfr?ene pointing out that although Hr. Acharya might be iit the 
minority, he was entitled to express his riews however unpalatable they might be. 

Mr. Acbarya discussed the biological and psychological efhcts of marriages and 
quoted largely from scientido books in support of his view that early marriage waa not 
bad. H« stressed that the Bill itself had been considerably altered by the Select Com* 
mittee. While originally it was intended to regulate child marriage, the Select Com* 
mitCec had altered it into one of imposing restraint upon solemnisation of child marriages. 
He feared that under the Bill domestic life would be torn and career of girls would be 
ruined on account of husbands being sentenced, to imprisonoient.. He held that real soxnal 
morality was impossible without child marriage (ironical cheers) He was not against 
some law against child marriage but was certainly dead against the measure as now 
before the House. He appealed to the Select Committee to remember that it was legis- 
lating not for the present age but for eternity. 

The motion of Lala Bajpat Bai was earned with applause. 

Bill to Amend Indian Divorce Act. 

8ir Hari Singh Gonr moved for reference to the Select Coramirtee of his Bill amending 
the Indian Divorce Act. He was prepared to cxcla>le from the operation of the Bill the 
domiciled Enropfans if they did not want the Bill hut legislation of this nature was urgent 
and much-needed for reform for the Anglo-Indians, Christians and others who marry 
under the Special Marriage Act. Beference to the Select Committee would help to focus 
public opinion. 

Mr. Crerar replying admitted that there were anomalies in the law. But Dr. Gonr*s 
Bill would introduce an element of disturbance. Moreover the speaker did not favour 
legislation unless there was a reasonable volume of evidence to show that the communities 
affected desired an amendment of law. 

There was no evidence of that. The Archdeacon of Calcutta and the Birihop.ef 
Lsbore opposed the Bill, The Kniopean Association disapproved it. The Communities 
affected showed no desire to have the reform. 

Dr. Gour thereupon asked leave to withdraw the Bill, 

Col. Crawford wanted an opportunity to express the views of his community on the 
Bill as the proposed legislation was bound to cause a considerable confusion by enacting 
the law different from what is in force at home. 

The President asked the member to confine himself to opposing or supp uting the 
withdrawal motion. 

Col, Crawford said he opposed the withdrawal till the minority community liad an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion, 

Mr. Ghatterjee joined fssae and opposed the withdrawal with a view to enable the 
House to defeat the bill, 

Mr. Banga Iyer suggested merely for reason to give the minority members a chance 
to record their views on the Bill that the withdrawal be rejected, 

When the motion was pnt to vote Dr. Gour challenged a division but later finding 
no support did not pre« the division and the House refused Dr. Gour’s motion for with- 
drawal amidst cheers. The President then called upon Col. Crawford to speak. 

Col. Crawford said that as the General Secretary of the European Association he 
attempted to ascertain the views of the community but none replied thus showing the 
community did not want the Bill. Moreover the Bill was premaiur*! and injudioioas 
and it was better to await the reform in England before undertaking any reform of this 
kind in India. 

Mr, Banga Iyer described Dr. Gour as not a social reformer but. a social revolutionary 
and hoped that Dr. Gear would have feets.to climb instearl of wirgs to soar. 

Bev. Chatter jee representing the Indian Christian Cummunity declared that it was 
thrust upon the oommnnity. 

Col. Qidnej while agreeing that some kind of legislation was necessary preferred the 
to bring eneh Billi before the Aeeembly, 

The motion for the Select Committee was defeated without division. 

Mr. Joshi's Bill. 

Mr, M. M. JoshI moved the appointment of a Select Committee of bis Bill to amend 
m 1. p. c. Mr. Joehi explained that the object of hie Bill wai to extend to unregistered 

22 
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Trade Union! the iftoie Inmnnitj enjoved hj the regiitered Union! In reipeot cl notion done 
hgr two or more penoni In oontemplntion of the fnrtheranoe of trade dlipstee or In mtraln- 
Ing of trade. He raid thnt the opinioni reoeirad showed both In fnionr and ngninet BUI, 
One olBoe opposed the Bill heeanse it proceeded from the speaker (lanshter.) Ha ask^ 
whether money was oonsidered nntooohahle beoanse of the sonroe It proceeded from. 

A Yoioe— What about Bussian money f 

Hr. Joshi Bussian money is not considered untouohable by the Bnropean nations 
but they cannot have It. 

Hr. Joshi hoped the House would not be Inflneneed by a prejudiced view against his 
Bill which was very necessary at this stage of deedopment of the Trade Union morement. 
Hr. Joshi feared that capitalist influence oeer the Government was great and the Govern- 
ment itself being the largest employer of labour was aiding with the capitalist!. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, a representative of the Bombay miUowners, oppoeed the bill, root 
and branch. The Bill was simple and did not require clouds of wor^ used by Hr. Joshi 
and legal researches. The simple issue wae, should the House encourage rival competi- 
tion tetween registered and unregistered Trade Unions ? He was surprised why Hr. 
Joshi should encourage this espeeiaily as Hr. Joshi was the President of the registered 
textile Trade Union which wae run ou sound lines. It was a poor compliment to 
Labour leaders to say that labourers were Ignorant and did not realise the advantage of 
registered Trade Unions. 

Hr. Tbakurdas Bhargava supported the principle of the BUI becanse when an 
action could not lie against persons for certain acts done singly why ahonld it lie when 
done by more than one. He quoted the Punjab High Court's opinion in his support. 

The Hon. Mr. HcWalters, opposing Hr. Joshi's motion, pointed out that It was 
opposed by all Provincial Governments, also the High Courts. And no lesa than twenty- 
three out of twenty-eight commercial bodies in Bombay, including the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber. The Government were satisfled that the Bill struck at the very root ^ the 
Trade Union legislation passed only two years ago, the object of which was to encourage 
the growth of responsible Trade Unions in India. Under Hr. JoshPs Bill there would 
be less incentise for the registration of Trade Unions. 

Hr. Joshi replying said that he was not surprised that two distinguished members of 
two powerful Trade Unions opposed the Bill on the ground that it was not useful. Hr. 
HcWatters, representing the I.C.8. Trade Union and Sir Victor Bassoon representing the 
Bombay Hillowners* Association. 

The motion for the Select Committee was snpported by the Swarajists, a largo 
number of Hationalists but was lost by forty-nine votes against fifty-seven. 

Divorce for Hindu Wives. 

Sir Haii Singh Gonr moved for a Select Committee on the Bill entitling a Hindu 
Wife to obtain declartion of invalidity of her marriage or its dissolution on the ^roands 
of impotency or Imbecility of her husband or on the ground that be was suffering from 
sanions or ulcerous leprosy. He said the Hindu Law was in chaos and confusion and 
be merely attempted to restore to Law the practice of dissolution of marriage which had 
become non-existent. He quoted Narad and Vasishia and argued that the nation's life had 
been emasculated and must be restored to virility. He urged the house not to stick to 
orthodox bigotry. 

Lala Lajpat Bai opposed the motion and described the Bill as reactionary In law. 
HIndn Marriage was three tbonsand years old and was now existant. Why then was 
a ohsnge demanded and where was any instance to show that the oonrta had held that 
they bad no jurisdiction in cases arising out of such a matter. He feared Dr. Gk»nr was 
going too fast for the Assembly without knowing what repercussions this Bill would have 
In other aspects of the Hindu law. For example, Dr. Goar's Hindu Succession Bill had 
already introdnoed complications that there were many who were contemplating its 
repeal. 

Dr. Goar made a long speech which he concluded with a request to withdraw the 
Bill. At the same time he pointed out that the customs had made the dissolution of 
aaf riigei impossible. The Bill was withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

The Public Safety Bill* 

On the lOTH 8BPTEHDBB aa soon as Hr. Grerar rose to move ooniideratiiir of the 
Public Safety Bill ^ndtt Hotilal Nebni raised an Interesting point of o> dei chat the 
Legislatora had no powar to enaet a law which affected the allegianoe oL British 
sabtrata to the CiowB by depriving him of r^^hts granted to him by various Oharters and 
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that Pirliftm&t had definitely exeladed nnder Seetion 65, of the Gofernment of 
indie Act the Awembly nndertaking that qaeetion. n 

An inteweting debate foUowed, the Law Member, Hon*ble Mr. S. R. Dat. eavinff 
that it wae not open to Pai^itii or to the House or to the Chair to raise the qaeition <rf 
ultra vtras In regard to any l^islation before the Honse. The Home Member^aaid that 
the GoTemment had been taken by sarprise and wanted an adjournment till 8 pm. 

The President said that the point of order raised a oonstitutional issne of great imnor- 
tanoe. As^ howem, Section 66 Sab-olanse fi did not prevent the House from consider, 
ing the legislation but only prevented its passing, he allowed the Home Membei to make 
the motion saying that he would give his ruling after full consideration. 


Mr. OBBBAB rose amidst cheers to move the consideration of the Public Safety Bill 
He said that every organised Government of whatever kind must assume to itself the power 
to retain for its own safety and for carrying out its functions. No responsible person 
would controvert that such powers were necessary. (Hear hear). Power was necessary 
for the preservation of all those conditions which were the fundamental hasls of all form 
of ordinary society. He contended that there were dangers threatening not only the 
existence of the Government and conditions of peace and order but threaten the moot 
vital interests and most vital organs of the whole sUte of society. There was a move- 
ment which, if left nnchecked, would ultimately prove destructive, so that the whole 
heritage of culture, civilisation, religion, organisation of agriculture, industry and 
commerce and the whole structure of society might be destroyed. There were interests 
more vital to the people of the country than the most vital of ( conomic interests and 
when those were threatened by revolutionary parties, it was time for the Government to 
step in and effectively check the movement. 

There was nothing more destructive of an ordered society than the doctrine and 
practice of Communism. This doctrine was in India not merely in theory but in practice. 
Some might argue that the spread of the doctrine of Communism must be tolerated but 
even the practice of toleration had its limitations when that doctrine encroached on the 
liberties I and threatened peace and lives and properties of the people. Subversive and 
reprehensible doctrines were being batched and propagated in India and the movement 
most be checked. There was evidence that the doctrine of Communism was spreading. 
Mr. Crerar quoted extracts from the judgment of the Allahabad High Couit in a reve* 
Intionary case in which it was stated that the accused wanted to take advantage of Cbanri 
Chanrah and Moplah rebellion and the Bae Bareilly incidents to posh through Commu- 


nistic programme. 

Secondly, there was evidence of Communist intentions in the draft programme of the 
Communist International, which, he understood, was recently approved in principle by it. 
This programme inclnded destructions of capitalists, replacing of the Soviet Army, con- 
centration of arms in the hands of the proletariat, expropriation of landlords, nationalisa- 
tion of large enterprises, confiscation of church lands and promotion of general strikers, 

Prooe^ing the Home Member said he would now quote from a letter of Mr. M. N. Boy. 

Mr. Banga Iyer promptly asked if the Government was aware that Mr. Boy's letter 
had been denied as fabricated. 


Mr. Crerar: I saw this in recent Reuter's Telegrams. But 1 cannot say if that 
statement is correct. 1 know that the British communist party addressed a reproach to 
Mr. M, N. Boy on the assumption that be had given ground to the Government to taka 
action on a matter of this -kind. The answer was that the letter was not written by 
Mr. M. N. Boy. There may be some measure of literal inaccuracy but it is true that the 
letter was written. 

Proceeding, Mr. Crerar produced a typewritten letter addressed in the outer cover to 
be delivered to sir. Mnzaffar Ahmed, 21 European Asylum Lane, Calcutta, with the words, 
“to be delivered personally" expunged and bearing postmark ‘ 16th May.* The letter 
was intended for oironlation to various committees and the Workers' and Peasants* Parties 
in India. The first few words of the letter wanted the addressee to give speolal acknowledg- 


ment. 


Mr. Banga Iyer interrupting asked if the letter was signed by Mr. Boy. 

Mr. Crerai replied that it bore corrections and additions in bandwriting of one 
which resembled the mannsoript letters of Mr. M.N. Boy in the Government 
Mr. Crerar quoted freely from Mr. Boy's letter (recently publUoed) and said that the 
* •^JJ*®** IndU and Great Britain were identical in this matter. Tracing the 

CpMwmlst aotivities Mr. Crerar alluded to the Cownpore conspiracy case M 192ft in 
which fonr accused Inclnding Mr. Muxafiar Ahmad were convict^ and 

tlackening of their activities. But there was reernd^oe In ^ ^ 
Mrtwl of certain Biltlib OommonisU, first, In the person of Allison who was lemona 
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fiom loditi then two others who continued activities during the Inst one yenr and half. 
Svtu the British Trade Union Congress decided recently to purge the organisation ol 
oommunists. 

Mr, Crerar reminded the Assembly that the sufferings and privations of labourers 
in India were owing to Communists' activities. 

Cunt inning Mr. Crerar said that no Indian subject oould possibly come within the 
provisions of this Bill. Circumstances were such that discretionary power most be 
given to the Government on whom the responsibility lay for dealing with extremely 
difficult and delicate sitnation created by the activities of those out to subvert Indian 
society as now constituted. If danger were in the from of direct action he trusted the 
arms of the Government would be supported by the nnanimons authority of this House 
and if the danger was indirect and subterranean but having the same objective in view 
then, t 00 | the Government ehould have support. 

Finally, Mr. Crerar argued the case for urgency and said that he did not know whether 
the existing grave dangers or their even giaver potentialities be challenged. 8och a chal- 
lenge could only proceed from determination to ignore the plain and incontestable facte. 
The Commnnisi propaganda which had been avowed and reiterated by its agents and instru- 
mtnis in most unequivocal terms must proceed froni failure to appreciate their significance. 
But some might declare that there was no urgent necessity to deal with these activities. 
The Government view was that they could not accept the respoDsibility for allowing the 
present state of affairs to continue unchecked even for a few months or a few weeks. 
The Government felt that they mast be armed with these powers with the least possibie 
delay and that it would be an inexcusable fohy nnd dereliction of duty on their part to 
wail until mischief has been wrought. 

The fundamental question he put was whether the avowed objects and expedients of 
the Comumnisi doctrine and activities were to be taken seriously or not. He did not be- 
lieve any obseiver even from outside and regarding only the surface of things, would 
readily believe that the course of events 8p«‘cially in the industrial world during the last 
few months represented merely normal incidents and vicissitudes of industrial depression 
or trade disputes. Borne of these troubles were no doubt economic in their origin but 
prolongation of etrikee long after any party had anything to gain by their oontiunance 
was not normal. Train disastere accompanied by shocking fatalities and other violent 
sabotage were not normal incidents but they were entirely in accordance with the tenete of 
communist doctrinee. 

Mr. Crerar in concluding the appeal to share with the Government the responsibility 
for the measure said : 1 have convincing evidence that sinister and external influence 

has been and is at work. It is not within my power to expose in public utterance the 
ramifications of its working for obvious reason. That to do so would be to give invaluable 
information to the enemy and weaken and impfide or even defeat our own dclcnsivc 
measures. I most ask the House to credit me when 1 say, speaking with a very heavy sense 
ot my own responsibility in this matter, that wo have not to deal with more visionary 
and fantasiic theories realisation of which postulates complete destruction of the existing 
social order but with a persistent and definite design to take the first and then ultimate 
steps to put them into operation. 1 do not think the responsibility of taking necessary 
measures to deal with such attempt should be left to the Government alone. It is the 
responsibility which every citizen should be prepared so far in him lies to share. It is 
a responsibility of which 1 now ask this House to take its part. 

Mr. Amar Nath DUIT moved that the BUI be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. 
In moving bis motion Mr. Unit said that the Bill was a most comprehensive measure 
itDd should not be rushed through in the manner suggested. Many of the offences were 
already covered by the Indian Penal Code and he din not wish to be armed with another 
strong weapon. No case had been made out for enacting the Bill. He had conversation 
with one of the biggest indostrialisre in India and be informed the speaker that the Bill 
would not in any way protect the industrirs or labourer as it was suggeeted by the Homo 
Member. He had been in publiq life for more inan a quarter of a oentury. But be had 
not come acrose a single Communist or Communist literature. He challenged the 
genuineness of Mr. M. N. UoyN letter and characterised it to be a simple fabrioation. 
No Indian wishcil revolution or subversion of the present society and if it was proved to 
the speaker that there was danger of such things occurring he would whole-heartedly 
support the Bill. Mr. Dull alluded to the dcploi able lot of workmen and peasants, most 
of w^om did not get full mial per day. He did not know what exactly the doctrines of 
the Communists were but they could not be anything else except that every person must 
be adequately fed and clothed. India was opim for ail foreigners and mnsi funain open 
|or them so lonu as their eojoarn here was not in jurione to India. 
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Blr Hsri Singh Oonr moved lefetenoe of the Bill to a Select Committee 
of Mi. Fnmtl Ib»him Bahimtallah, Sir David Sanoon, Sit ZaUkar All TTi-n Mr. 8 
SrinivftM Iyengar, the Home Member and the mover. 

Some fun was caused by a member moving the names of Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr 
E. C. Boy as members of the committee, but both members declared that they had not 
oonsented to serye on the Committee. 

Dr. Oonr said that when he first saw the Bill he was inclined to oppose it whole- 
sale, but later considerations made him modify his views. He quoted from a book 
describing the Communists’ doctrines that they in*vended to overthrow family life, destroy 
social Older and paralyse industry. ' 

Dr. Hour said that Indian industrialism was only thirty years old and could not 
stand Josses from strikes as the British capitalists could. Railway strikes and derailment 
of trains were signs of the times. He saw lawlessness setting in, due to set purpose 
supported by outside Communism, and must support some measure, though he desired to 
provide safeguards, and not arm the Government with unlimited powers. The Select 
Committee conld do this by limiting the life of the Bill and also by so substantially 
altering it as to make it inoeous. There was no doubt, however, in his mind that the 
Communist menace was there and must be controlled. 

At this stage the President declared that the debate would be carried on the 
12th and adjourned the House. 

Enquiry into Haj Grievances. 

On the IITH SEPTEMBER the House discussed non-official resolutions and the first 
was Haji Abdoolla Haroon’s resolution urging Haj enquiry. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah announced that an agreement had been reached between the 
Government and the Muslim Members on the subjt^ct for which he was thankful to Sir 
Mohd. Habibullah and Mr. Bajpai aud he accordingly moved an amendment to orait the 
provision that the enquiry by a Committee be open throughout as they recognized at some 
stages the Government might wish to hold in camera sittings. 

Mr. Bajpai made it clear that firstly the perEonnel and the terms of reference of the 
proposed Committee be at the discretion of the Government ; secondly, the funds must 
first be voted by the Legislature though he did not anticipate any difficulty on the point 
and thirdly the scope of the survey would not be rigidly confined to India but it wonld 
be open for the Committee to inquire into the conditions in Hedjaz subject to diplomatic 
requirements and international propriety. 

Accordingly the following amended resolution was passed by the House unanimoosly: — 

** That a mixed Committee of officials and non-official Muslims with a clear non-official 
majority be appointed to bold an enquiry to take evidence with a view to investigate 
the entire question of facilities for pilgrims proceeding to Hedjaz from Calcntra, Bombay, 
and Karachi Porta the duties the powers of protectors of pilgrims and the Haj Com- 
mittees and all matters pertaining to pilgrim traffic and to make necessary recommenda- 
tions for providing belter arrangement for pilgrims and mitigating their hardships and 
inconveniences.” 


High Court Judges. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuzuavi moved a resolution recommending to the Government to take 
steps for improving the scale of salary of all High Court Judges. The present salary of 
judges W88 fixed in 1899 and although a considerabJe rise in prices occurred no increment 
was given to the judges. The Ministers were getting Rs. 64,000 annually while the High 
Court judge! were getting Be. 48,000 only. 

The speaker said that since 1899 the supertax bad been introduced with the result that 
the judge’s salaries bad further decreased although there had been an increase in all services. 
It was consequently becoming increasingly difficult for the High Court Judges to live 
in the manner oonsistent with the high position they held. 

The resolution was put to vote and defeat^ by 22 votes to 47, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

College for Girls. 

Bardar Jowahir Singb’B resolution was moved with the Chair’d permission by Mr. 
Chatter jee who moved the Government to sanction a substantial grant of capital ana 
recurring for the furtherance of girls’ ednoation in the centrally administered territoriw 
and that as the first step towards this a well staffed and up-to-date college be cstab^h^ 
for training women teacher! and that a Committee inclndiug women be appointed to 
report on the snbjeot. . *1 

Mr, Mnkhtas Singh moved an amendment urging compulsory primary ednoation 
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for glrlo between 6 nnd 11 yeare and the eetabliihment of a women's training eohool for 
the parpoee. 

The Honie adjonrned till the next day. The debate was oonspqnently postposed to 
the next non-ol&oial resolntion day. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

On the 12TH SEPTEHBEB the House resnmed considerations of the Pablio Safety 
Bill, Sir Victor Sassoon was cheered as he rose on behalf of the European group to sup- 
port the principle of the Bill. 

Sir Victor Sassoon held that the proposed legislation was not out of ordinary. In 
England it was true that the power to expel was limited to aliens but in America where 
aoo^ing to Mr. Banga Iyer liberty ran riot, provisions went further than what was 
proposed for India and the South African Law was similar to that of America. 

Pundit Motilal had tried nobly to stand as a champion for the Britishers in India. 
The Europeans would not forget this chivalrous action nor would they fall to call on him 
for help when they would consider the position of Englishmen in India was affected. 
But in this case the European group held that the European Communist needed no oon- 
sidemtion because he had no national ideals and bad developed internationalism of Bussian 
brand. 

Sir Victor hoped that Mr. Joshi would change his views but his amendments to the Bill 
showed that he was opposed to the measure. The Communists* aim was not only to 
liquidate the capitalists and religious leaders but the Trade Unionists of the type of Mr. 
Joshi are to be sooner or later efficaciously and possibly painfully eliminated. The 
intelligentsia was to share the same fate. Indeed, the avowed aim of the Communists was 
to bring about suffering of all cultured classes. This Bill, therefore, was in the nature 
of a measure discriminating protection to safeguard the indigenous agitators against the 
foreign competitors but here was Mr. Joshi inspite of his experience in Bombay declining 
to be protect^. Sir Victor warned that if the * Bed ' contingent were not expelled now, it 
was bound to train the Indian leaders as propagandists who would work internally to 
disrupt the society. 

The speaker asked why was a section In the House desirous of committing literal 
suicide. Firstly, the convention had shown than no Government measure could possibly 
be a good one, or if apparently beneficial, bad some hidden machiavellian intent, 
secondly, there was complete lack of belief that a country like India with millions of small 
landholders imbued with deepest religious convictions could prove a suitable soil for 
Communism. As for the latter view he narrated his experience of China where, too, he 
thought for similar reasons Bolshevism could never flourish. He was visiting China 
regularly for business interests. When two years ago be met in Canton some members 
of the nationalist Government be too was given a lunch by men held in high political 
repute in China. But unlike Mr. Banga Iyer who lunched with Mr. Lloyd George the 
speaker was only offered a glass of lemonade. The Chinese Nationalists told him that they 
bad been refused help by all other Powers except Soviet Bussia who bad supplied them 
ammunitions and advisers for both military and civil, opened military schools for them, 
taught them administration and that the Chinese people would never absorb foreign 
doctrines. This was two years ago. The speaker again went to China alter the last 
Delhi Session and met some friends not in Canton but in Hankow and Shanghai where the 
Nationalist Government was established after unprecedented military success. This time 
th^ had a different tale to tell. They told how after their snooessfnl march to the 
Vangtse river the Bussians wanted to call the tune. The Nationalist Government dis- 
covered that the body corporate of the Chinese people was riddled with Communist plague 
spots. As Mr. Banga Iyer bad said with more truth than be imagined that this was a case 
of a lunatic. You could not argue with the Communists Just as yon could not argue with 
a dog outside. So the Chinese Nationalist Government decided to eliminate them 
by executing them, their countrymen, in thousands not only in towns but in villages and 
a general had returned that day to Hankow after carrying out these executions. This 
had only been scotched in China but not dead. It was allowed too long to start and 
the propaganda schools bad done mischief to-day. Japan too was affected. 

Hr. M. N. Boy's letter was probably drawn from the Propaganda Department and 
changed here and there and Boy would not hesitate to call it a forgery if it served bis 
purpose, because Lepin's strategy included lying and betrayal as a legitimate weapon. 
One of their pamphlets detailed how to deal with the labour leaders of the Joshi 
type. They were to be used but when the right moment came the communists were to 
turn OB these Labour leaden oalliiig them running dogs of bourgeosie and imperialists* 
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THE PUBUO SAFETY BILL 


*7S 


Sic Vtetof Muphuitad tint they wen deeling with the mort dencaraiii 
enemy. Botn olenee ol tbe BUI wen too wide? TMo conM be^“teht^th^8wSJi 
Committee bat be aeked the Honn not to delay the meainn hy einnlatfcm Thto^ 
e OBoe of hie trying to oapitallim in Bnwia and being told Iw tS^’^t 

hie tolento elnwhere. why ebonld India. abow qnarton to the OornmnitUf 


Lala LAJPAT RAI opposing the consideration of tbe motion agreed with Mr Banea 
Iyer that the Bill of this type would be thrown ont of the Parliament of any oWiliaad 
country in the world. It was wrong to say that in America under the Immigration Lawsa 
person could be summarily sent away from the country. He knew it for a fact that 'in 
America a person was given notice to show cause why he should not be asked to leave 
the country and was allowed to protect himself by lawyer. Furthermore orders of the 
Immigration Authorities could be questioned in a Supreme Oonrt. 

Law of the kind proposed did not exist now anywhere except in Fascist Italy If 
that was the model of the Government which the British Government wished to follow 
in India, then he bad nothing to say. He did not dispute the honesty of tbe individual 
Government members but he charged the Government of India with dishonesty of purpose 
in sanctioning the introduction of this measure. The Government bad failed to show 
that there was absolutely nothing new in M. N. Boy’s letter. The Government were 
guilty in publishing the letter eight months after its alleged receipt in India, merely for 
the sake of oreaHng an atmosphere for this legislation. This Bill would not stop the 
issuo in future of pamphlets like tho one alleged to have been received from Roy. 

So far as he knew there were only two persons sospected to be Communist agents. 
One of them had been in jail ever since he arrived in India and the other was one, Mr! 
Spratt. Tbe speaker did not know who Spratt was bat it was absurd to suppose that 
one man could be instrumental in bringing abont all these strikes and disturbances. 
Thus this was the only material placed before the House to justify such a drastic legisla- 
tion. On principle no penal law should be enacted except when there was absolnta 
necessity for doing so. Regulation 111 of 1818 and even the Indian Penal Code were 
quite sufficient to deal with any kind of guilt but tbe Government were bent upon 
burdening further the Indian tax-payer. This measure was designed to be not only 
against the foreigners but eventually it would be used against the Nationalists and 
those persons who advocated the cause of labourers. Thus under this law tbe Govern- 
ment could one day say that as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru 
advocated Indepeodent Government they were Bolshevists and, therefore, could easily 
he deported. This is clear from the Clause 11 which says : ‘‘Person who directly or 
indirectly advocates overthrow by force or violence of the Government establish^ by 
law in British India etc.” 


Continuing Lala Lajpat Rai said that the Commanists did not attack all religions bat 
merely attacked the conventional Christian religion. Therefore there was no need to 
protect the Hindu culture. 

Conolnding Lala Lajpat Rai declared that they had painful experience of how men bad 
been deprived of liberty in the past not because of revolutionary activities but because 
of administrative convenience. He particularly opposed arming the Government of 
India as now constituted -with special powers. The Government’s whole outlook was 
narrow imperialism. If any one was to be expelled from India it was the foreign 
capitalist (laughter) who wanted his money to be protected. "Let these capitalists go 
sway. We will give them free passage, (laughter). But they want their money to be 
saved and not the Indian peasant. Why were Lancashire and the British Trade Unions 
sending money to support the strike because these wanted tbe British industries to suffer 
at India’s expense. 1 oppose the Bill because anless it is entirely changed by a Select 
Committee it will serve iiu useful purpos^e (loud applause). 


Mr, Srinivasa IYENGAR could not congratulate the Homo Member on the presenta- 
tiou of his case. No proof had been furnished that the British Government was SOing 
to be destroyed or the Indian society subverted. Mr. Crerar would laugh at them if 

.r — 'nrhat was the guarantee that the Governor-General- 

many files did Mr. Crerar sign without asserUng 


uiraiirujreu ur me i.uniaii BWici-jr 

they took him seriously. (Laughter). What 
in-Council would not go wrong 7 How mai 

hia • .V a fl . 


-\^oancii would not go wrong r now many nice ara mr, , 

his own iedependenoe. (Laughter) f It was the will of a polios officer, a distnot officer 
or a commercial magnate strong enough to press his view which the 
Council accepted without enquiry . Again, even the fairest judge, he himself being onoi 
(laughter) would go wrong without hearing the other side of the case, i*. 

Ha opposed the Bill becaoee. firstly; It waa bigWj 
proceeded npoa laeial dlaorlminatloD, The Indiana a^ht be excloded from tble Blll| 
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bat fall TCprenlTe lawi existed for deoliag with them. He oharaoterised the Bill u a 
‘‘▼ ioioasBilP’. 

Continaiog, Mr. Srinima lyeagar gave personal experience of Bassia which had 
now settled down, having arrived at a compromise between capitalism and the extreme 
doctrinnaire of Communism. He found the church full of worshippers and found the 
fullest religions freedom. (Voices : Oh oh). The Mnbamedani received instroctions from 
the Maulvies. (Applause). They must jadge Communism in action. God was not a 
capitalist. (Langbti|r). There was a practical system at work in Bassia. 

Col. Crawford : How long have you been in Bcssis f 

Mr. Iyengar : Longer than you have been and I know more about them than you 
know about India. (Laughter and applause) 

Mr. Iyengar continued that the Bussians did not want a war. They had granted full 
autonomy to the provinces and, rather than destroy culture, had ordered the distribution 
of the provinces on a linguistic basis in order to preserve indigrnous culture. Thus the 
cry that religion was in danger had no basis. Violence must of course be condemned. 
For that ample safeguards existed in the present law and what evidence had been pro- 
daced that the Communists were pr aching violence in India ? (Voices : Plenty), 

Mr. Iyengar said that be bad not seen any. Personally he stood for freedom of 
expression, propaganda and association and felt no danger to the body politic by allowing 
theorists to come. He thought that somewhere between the uncontrolled capitalism and the 
doctiainnaire of Communism lay the solution. He believed in the survival of the fittest. 
The Bill was designed to promote an unfriendly relation between India and the foreign 
Governments, though India desired to remain on friendly terms with all nations. The 
moment the Bill was passed all danger to zemindars and the millennium would come. 
It was preposterons. If the Government wanted to shut out the British Commnnists. 
let the British Government prevent their coming out to India. 

Sir P. THAKURDAS refused to be a party under any threat to the dangerous 
legislation by which persons should be deported without trial unless the Govern- 
ment took the Assembly into the completest confidence by placing all the 
information in their possession. He affirmed that the Government had already 
powers under Regulation HI of 1818 to deal with Communism. Why, then, did 
they want more powers ? As long as the Government retained that Regulation 
he would not agree to legislation of such a sweeping character, especially bear- 
ing in mind the constitution of the Government of India which was irresponsible 
to the Legislature. What guarantee was there that if the Bill was passed now 
the Government would not come to the Delhi session and ask it to be extended 
to Indians? His constituency was out to keep Communism out of India, but 
what steps had the GovernmenMaken to keep Communism down? It was the 
Government of India who by a shortsighted policy had prepared the soil for 
Communism and fertilised it by refusing military training to Indians, by currency 
and financial policy, increased trade depression and increased poverty of the 
cultivation. And now for that the Government to ask the Assembly to be a 
party to the Legislation of such a character was to ask too much. Who knew 
if at the time of the Bardoli agitation the Government had been armed with 
powers herein mentioned they would not have used it against Mr. Vallabbhai 
Patel? 


Mr. N. M. JOSHI, representative of Labour, said that it was true that the 
present industrial unrest prompted the Government to undertake legislation. He 
was not a Communist, but a participator in the Labour movement. Never could 
he believe that India would ever advocate force or violence. As one interested in 
the Labour movement he did not hate any class, but hated the system. The 
Bill was designed to penalise Ihc preaching of certain doctrines which were 
helping the labouring classes. He knew instances when the authorities declined 
to negotiate with the Labour leaders in India, but waited for an Englishman 
like Mr. Bradley to turn m and speak on their behalf. And the Bill was 
deugped ngaiut such an Englishman. He disagreed with Mr. Moore that the 
*5 Jamshedpur had been fomented by the Communists. The trouble on 
te Samik Indira l^ilwaj was due to the policy of retrenchment. The policy 
™ friends were Mlowing was that the Labour movement was 
a nglM one and that they had nctlung 10 fear from the Communists. 
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Mr> MCWATTERS iaterrened to reoiove the misconceptioas created bv 
Mr. Joilii that the Goverameat were hostile to Labour. He asked whether by cop^ 
iag_ the British Law oa trade disputes tte'GoverameBt were aatagoaistic to the 
claims of Labour to form a legitimate combination with a view to getting better 
terms. The Government undoubtedly wished to safeguard the public and the 
Labour against the dangers of a general strike. The Bill was a preventive 
measure. Did Mr. Joshi imagine that the requirements of the case would be 
met by a preventive measure only? The speaker agreed that the fruitful soil 
for Communism was economic discontent. The Government were anxious to 
follow a constructive policy to improve the economic conditions of Labour. The 
Government’s record of legislation for the last five or six years showed a great 
volume of legislation to the benefit of Labour. More proposals were under 
consideration, but whatever they did in the matter of constructive policy the 
question of preventive action was entirely independent. Constructive policy 
itself .might be endangered without the removal of the danger of the Communist 
activity. The danger was that the agents coming out to India received far 
greater importance than they deserved. Mr. Joshi, he was sure, would in sober 
moments (laughterl agree that the Bill would help him and his colleagues the 
Labour leaders. The House consisting of experienced and intelligent men 
was expected to take a wider view. 

The debate had not concluded when the President adjourned it till Friday 
the 14th as the next day was a non-ofiScial day. 


The Coastal Traffic Bill. 

On the 13TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Haji moved that the Bill for Coastal Reser- 
vation be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Tamnadas Mehta, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Satyender Chandra Mitra, 
Maulvi Muhamed Shafee Daudi, Mr. U. Tok Kyi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr. Birla, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Aney, Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhun, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Abdul Quayam, Sir 
George Rainey and the mover with instructions to report before the loth Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 

In course of his speech Mr. Haji was frequently interrupted by members 
of the European group, Sir Victor Sassoon taking a prominent part. To the 
interruption by Sir Victor, who asked what about the goodwill of the British 
Shipping Companies in coastal trade which would be affected by the Bill, Mr. 
Haji said that it ill behoved the British Shipping to talk of goodwill. 

Sir Victor What about the business aspect of the term goodwill. 

Mr. Haji But there is certainly something like morality in business. (Non- 
official cheers). 

Continuing Mr. Haji cited the opinion submitted by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association in support of the principle underlying the Bill and challenged 
Sir Victor to vote against the Bill. Other members of the European group had 
in their favour the opinion of the European Commercial bodies. But the con- 
stituency which Sir Victor directly represented in this House had given its 
support to the principle of the Bill and Sir Victor would betray his constituency 
if he voted against the Bill (non-official cheers). . j... 

, . Continuing Mr. Haji said :-I see no distinction between the principle under- 

[ymjr the Bill and the principle embodied in the Bill. If Sir V**^*®*" 

to his constituency he should vote for reference of the Bill to a Select 

®ittee. The motion before the House commits the House to principle 

»ot to details. The Select Committee is the best body to examine the provisions 

of the Bill. 

. . Sir J.mea SIMPSON, represeatative of the Associated Chambers of^miMrce 
•a the Assembly, followed Mr. Haji opposiag the motioa for a in^a's 

. ^ Sir James' said: “I oppose the^^Bill aot because I am 
mterest, but because I am boaviaced that the Bill is opposed to ttejrue mmrwtt 
^ India (cries of Oh! Oh! aad ironical cheers from and 

* congratulate the Hoa’ble Member on his sincere and out-spoken speecn ana 

2S 
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alio on the clerer propagenda which he has so skilfully conducted in the 
country in support of his Bill. By his persistent propaganda Mr. Haji has raised 
in the country the slogan of Indian versus British interests. I do not share 
that view. To my mind toth Indian and British rights are inter-dependent 
aoid indivisible (cries of question). 

A voice : Indian share is nothing. 

It is due to a ^century of Indo-British co-operation that India occupies an 
honoured place in the principal countries of the world. Any measure which 
is calculated to strike at the root of that co-operation and strike at the glory 
whidi that cooperation has built up for India should be strongly deprecated. 
To-day the Bill cast greedy eyes on shipping. To-morrow eyes would be cast 
on coal, oil, tea and coffee. 

A voice: Why not? 

Sir James Where will it stop ? 

A voice : Why should it stop r 

Sir James next cited the memorandum of the Associated Chambera to the 
Simon Commission to show that the Associated Chambers stood for the progress 
of India although they were apprehensive of safeguarding the legitimate British 
interests under the present and future Indian constitution. It is for that 
reason that the Associated Chambera proposed certain safeguards to be in- 
cluded in the constitution. ” 

Sir James next read from the report of the Nehru Committee that the 
British Community need not be apprehensive of their legitimate interests and 
appealed to Pandit Motilal Nehru as the author of the report to redeem the 
promise contained in the report. The vote of the leader of the opposition on 
the Bill would be a test of the genuineness of the assurance extended to the 
British commurity in the Nehru Report. 

Continuing Sir James said : ** I oppose the Bill on two grounds. One is 
that it discriminates racially and politically against men like me who are British 
Indian Nationals and who are settled in the country and who are entitled to 
franchise and also on the ground that it is a bad Bill. 1 claim as a British In- 
dian National no special privileges but equal rights with the sons of the soil. 
1 claim nothing more and will accept nothing less. 

Sir James next cited the opinion of the Government of Burma in opposi- 
tion to the Bill on the ground that it would increase the burden on the con- 
sumer. Sir James also quoted Sir Sivaswami Iyer who expressed the view that Sir 
Charles Innes’ arguments against the Bill must be squarely met and contended 
that thty had not been so met. Sir James also quoted tne opinion of the Council 
of the Internationals Chamber some years ago against coastal reservation. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty : — Will the Hon’ble Member cite the case of any 
country which has developed its mercantile marine after establishing its navy? 

There was however, no reply. 

Continuing Shr James said that the mover of the Bill had not counted the 
cost to the country of placing the Bill on the Statute Book. In his opinion the 
Bill was protection run mad. He estimated that it would require one hundred 
Indian vessels to meet the entire requirements of Indian coastal trade. It 
would involve a capital outlay of Rs. 12 crores. He wondered whether that 
much capital would be forthcoming. Analysing the expenses of the Shippieg 
Companies Sir James also maintained that the destination of imprortant items 
going to make the expenditure of a Shipping Company would remain the same 
whetner vessels were owned by the British Companies or the Indian Companies. 
The oidy payment which would be diverted to Indian channels would be tne pay- 
ment of dividends. In the absence of Indian ship-building yards (A voice: 
whose is the responsibility ?) and in the absence of Indian personnel for super- 
ior posts the destination of payments would remain unaltered for a long time 
even if vessels were owned by Indian Companies. 

Sir James then had a fling at Mr. Haji and said that Mr. Haji was only a paid 
servant of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company which would benefit mostly 
by the Bill. It would have been preferable that the Bill should have been 
sponsored by a less disinterested person. 
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% James also said t^t •• Sandia" was a member of the Coofereace of 
Shtppmg Companies jmrtiapating m coastal trade and it was not for Mr. HaH 
a paid servant of the Company, to decry the existing moixmoly. It was an lU 
bird that fouled iti own nest. ^ 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY following spiritedly replied to the flings of Sir Tames 
Simpson directed personally against the mover of the Bill. Mr. Neoey said 
that he looked to the Indian Year Book to find who this Simpson was Thein 
was one Simpson C. I. E. who got a Police medal. The previous speaker did 
not answer to that description. He next consulted the Thackers’ Directory 
but there were forty- five Simpsons. ^ 

The President Order, Order. What has that got to do with the Bill ? 

Mr. Neogy:— lam referring to them because personal factors have been 
brought into the argument in this House. I find there is one Sir James Sim- 
pson serving in certain European films who are agents of four or five Shipping 
Companies. To my mind this paid servant is the particular gentleman in the 
House. He represents the European Chambers in which is represented t^t 
British Shipping Company, the Inchcape gang. 

Continuing the speaker said that he himself had brought the Bill in the 
House two years ago and it was also ballotted but in order to oblige the 
Government he did not pursue the measure because the Government wanted to 
know where they stood. This time he allowed Mr. Haji to move it because he 
knew of it better than the speaker. They were in the House in a representative 
capacity and what they were in private life, had got nothing to do with t^ 
question they had to deal with in the House (hear, hear). Continuing the 
speaker said that he had been in the House for more t^n seven years but he 
never heard such a disgraceful speech as that which was delivered with reference 
to Mr. Haji. Play the game said Sir Simpson ” went on Mr. Neogy. ** W^t 
game? British game? Let us see what the spiritual fathers of Sir James 
Simpson did in the past in reference to the question.” 

The speaker then read extracts from the reports of the Directors of the 
East India Company in which they declared their uncompromising opposition 
to the employment of Indian ships for carrying goods to England. '‘This is 
the British game, this is the game to which the Hon’ble gentleman refers” 
(cheers). 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU next supported Mr. Haji’s motion for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. He said ; — 

The Hon’ble Member for the Associated Chambers has paid me a com- 
pliment of quoting from the Constitution Report and inviting me to go into 
the lobby witti him. 1 am prepared to make him a sporting ofier. 1 am pre- 
pared to consider his invitation if the Hon’ble Member’s constituency is pre- 
pared to accept here and to-day the report of the Constitution Committee and 
accept Dominion Status (cheers). 

The Hon’ble Member, Sir, spoke of the glory of India. It would be more 
appropriate to call it the glory of Anglo- India. I use it in a large sense of the 
term. I saw what this glory means when I went to Gauhati up the river 
Hooghly. I came across palatial residences of jute kings on the one hand and 
only a few miles further across of the misery of the Indians who work for them. 
They were ill-clothed and ill-protected from wind and rain. 

Sir James talked of British rights in coastal trade. How was that right 
acquired ? No reply had been given to the long indictment of Mr. Haji as to 
how Indian Shipping had been ruthlessly strangled. Sir James talked of 
British rights in coal, jute, cofiTee, tea and oil industries. That was a tragray 
of the situation that in all these industries the non-Indians dominated, oir 
James also talked about equal rights and equal oppoitunitics. I would asie 
the Member, ‘Had we any opportunities’? 

Pandit Motila?; No. What about the hundred and more I*'?.® 
can tell of the ruthless repression of industries and commerce of India i T hese 
taunts of discrimination have no application under the present 
under which diere is any amount of discriminatory legislation. Have mcmDcrs 
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of the Enropen groap ever stood by the Indian Nationals when laws were pass- 
ed forging fetters on the Indians or when attempts were made by sections of 
this House to have those laws removed from the Statute Book? On every 
possible occasion the Indians have been discriminated against in all conceivable 
walk of life without a word of protest from the European group. The most 
effective argument to Sir j[ames was furnished by Sir Victor Sassoon when he 
said in course of interruption to Mr. Haji : ** I am not an Indian.” 

Sir Victor explained that what he meant was that Mr. Haji*s Bill did not 
encourage foreign capitalists to invest moneys in Indian industries. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that Sir James had claimed national rights. 
National rights went with citizenship. If and when the British subjects now 
exploiting India attained full rights of British Indian citizenship under Dom- 
inion Status then they would be able to claim national rights. And what were 
national rights? They did not exclude creation of a National Mercantile 
Marine. Mercantile Marine was a second line of naval defence. It was, there- 
fore, essential that a merchant fleet of the country must be entirely national. 
He was reminded of Col. Crawford's taunt that the Indians were not capable 
of national defence, when the Indians had been disarmed and emasculated 
under the Government action. Similarly, after the Indian shipping had been 
throttled by all means they talked of competition and open fight Indian opinion 
only wanted that after Indian shipping had been ruthlessly suppressed it 
should be put on its feet so that it might also be able to function. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that he did not consider the Bill to be 
racially discriminatory. No single section of the community had a right to 
say that they wanted perpetuation of sectional monopoly to the detriment of 
the entire national interests. The Legislature must legislate for the greatest 
good of the greatest numbers. If in making legislation in national interests 
one section of the community suffered it was inevitable and unavoidable. 

His reply to Sir James Simpson was that he was prepared to go into a 
Select Committee on the Bill to consider what changes must be made into 
the Bill in the best interests of the country. 

Sir George RAINY then opposed the motion on behalf of the Government. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

iNSiNATiONS Against the President. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER, the House rc-asscmbling, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru drew the attention of the President to a campaign of vilification that 
was carried on against the Chair by the correspondents of ** Daily Telegraph ” 
(London) and the ** Times of India.” 

In course of his speech Pandit Motilal referred to the startling disclosures 
made by the Simla Correspondent of the ” Pioneer who suggested that the 
Government were engaged in maintaining a propaganda against the President 
of the Assembly. The Pioneer ” also stated that there was ” definite evidence 
that implicated the Home Department in this matter.” The Pandit then read 
extracts from the ” Pioneer” in which it was said that the official members 
** openly c^rged ” the President with partiality in lobby conversations. 

The Home Member, however, made a Statement which was regarded as very 
disappointing. He was responsible, he said, for the conduct of the officials on the 
floor of the House but he had no responsibility for the action of the members 
outside the House. 

Undoubtedly some speakers shed crocodile tears and others spoke with 
mental reservation. But the Hon. Mr. Crerar’s attitude showed that there 
was something in the atmosphere itself which was vitiating the outlook even 
of the correspondents. Unless this was removed there was little hope of the 
Assembly carrying on without fnction. 

The Hon Mr. PATEL, the President, intervened to clear the position and said 
that there was four points at issue. Firstly, the conduct of the ** Time of India/’ 
secondly, the conduct of the Simla Correspondent of ** Daily Telegraph,” London • 
thirdly, the Government in the ** Pioneer’s” words were engaged in a nauseating 
propaganda to discredit theGhairi fourthly, the Government officers were busily 
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engaged in thii propaganda. The matter was broaeht to his notice ve«tent» 
by the leader of the House who showed Mr. Patel a copy of ll» « Pioneer^’ ^ 
• .1*“ Motilal referred to a certain incident regard- 

ing the supply of brnks to Pandit Motilal who rang him up late on Saturday night 
asking him if some bmks would be available. Mr. Patel asked Pandit Motilal to 
send a list on. Sunday morning which Pandit Motilal did and Mr. Patel asked 
Mr. Dhuri^er, the new Secretary, to send for the Librarian who sent the books 
and which were straightaway supplied to Pandit Motilal without the President 
seeing them. In the evening, it was brought to his notice that one official refused 
to believe that Mr. Patel was taken unawares by Pandit Motilal’s point of 
order because Mr. Patel had sent for books on which Pandit Motilal raised 
the point of order.” When this was brought to his notice Mr. Paiel asked the 
Secretary how the information went out to the Hon’ble Member concerned whom 
he would not name. He sent for the Librarian and asked what books were 
supplied. 

President Patel added : “ I was feeling whether I was a prisoner or the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, my movements being watched in this way.” The President 
finally asked the Secretary to state the name of the correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” London. The Secretary informed him that it was Mr. C. M. Rice. 

The President said he would announce his decision next week as he pro- 
posed in the meanwhile to investigate into the assertion of the Pioneer ” that 
the Home Department was responsible for the propaganda. 


The Public Safety Bill. 

'i*he debate on the ** Public Safety Bill” was then taken up. 

Dr. SUHRAWARDY said that he agreed with Mr. Me Watters that visitors 
from abroad and foreign propagandists acqui red exaggerated importance in the 
eyes of unsophisticated Labour in India and that they were more potent for mischief 
tlkn any Indian, however educated. He referred to the statement made by Mr. 
Ranga Iyer that freedom of idea and expression should be maintained and 
asked Mr. Ranga Iyer whether his enthusiasm had not been killed by the dis- 
cussion which took place this morning. Mr. Ranga Iyer had said that they should 
not fear revolution in India as none had occurred during the last three thousand 
years. The speaker said that this was due to the fact tl^t the benevolent rulers of 
India had not to come to the Assembly to get power before dieporting undesirables. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU opposed the Bill and the Scfect Committee motion* 
He contended that no case had been made out for urgency or necessity of the 
Bill nor had it been shown why the ordinary laws or the ‘lawless* law in the 
possession of the Government could not be utilised against those whom the 
Government regarded as undesirables. It was a false argument to say that 
merely because after Bradley and Sprattcame to India there were railway disasters 
and strikes, there ^ould be some law to deport such persons. 

Great reliance had been made on the alleged letter of Mr. M.N. Roy.* Having 
Men the alleged original of that letter he pointed out that t^re was no signature to 
the letter. Corrections in handwriting were the correction of mostly the typist s 
errors and even the forwarding letter was typed. Experts had pronounced, said 
the Government, that it was Mr. M. N. Roy’s letter. Mr. Roy had not been 


•Mr, M. N, Roy leeued the following etatement repncJiating hl§ auihorthlp of the 
loiter, regarding the organisatlnn of Communiet revolntion in India, attributed to him 

** Borne days ago, the “Timea” coriwpondcnt from Delhi cabled what purport to 
be estracta from a letter written by me to the Central Committee of the Communiet Party 
end the Workers* and PeaeanU* Party m India. According to the n port, tbii letter, 
slleged to be written by me, was dated sometime in December, last year, but made pnwio 
by the police only a few days ago. In a subsequent memsge to the “J 

86th August, it is stated that in this fictitious letter 1 mentioned Psndit Jswshariai 
Nehra as « Lisison Agent between Hoecow and India.** . . 

“I hereby declare that 1 did not address any such etter to anybody in Indto. The 

J^tement about my referring to Pandit JawaharJal Nehru sb of this 

downright lie. I ohallengo the Government of India to produce the original of this 
nystorioaa letter with my signstnro. 
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corresponding with the Government end, therelbre, there was no basis for the 
Government or their experts to conclude that it was written by Mr. M. N. Roy. 
He, therefore, refused to believe that the document produced by the Home 
Member was written by Mr. M. N. Roy. At any rate he refused to take it as an 
evidence in support of the case for bringing forward this Bill. The initial res- 
ponsibility for publication of this letter lay with the Government of India and 
they chose a time when the Reforms were in the melting pot. The letter was dated 
the 50th December last, the following letter dated the 5th February and the 
postmark bore the date 16th May. Why did not the Government publish the 
fetter earlier. The whole thing looked suspicious. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour was prepared to accept that because there was this 
letter supposed to have been written by Mr. M. N. Roy therefore there should 
be some step taken against the Communists. The case in the Allahabad High 
Court had been cited as another point of argument. That case was dealt with 
in the ordinary process of the law. Were witnesses shot or intimidated in any 
way? Even the Law Member of the Government of India admitted that 
Europeans were not excluded from the operation of Regulation III of 1818.^ ^ Why 
should not the Government utilise that regulation against communists, British or 
alien ? How could any one put any confidence in the mere declaration of the 
Governor-General that a person was guilty of offences mentioned in the Bill. In 
England where dangers of communism were greater than they were or could be 
in India, there was a trial and conviction before punishment or exclusion 
or any other form. Even in the pre war and post-war legislation against undesir- 
ables England had distinctly provided for trial. But under the Bill before the 
House the position would be different. It was the inherent right of every English- 
man to be tried under the Habeas Corpus but that right would be denied in 

<« Obviously this latest letter el Boy ** has been invented as a pretext for the proposed 
legislation against Oominnnista. A eablo to the ** Times ** dated August 2itb, gives the 
purport of the PubUo Safety (removal froos India) Bill and says—** Beoent publioation 
of li. N. Boy*e letter to the Oomutmiiils to India hat directed public attention to this evil 
(KlatUm of the Indian Labour Hovemeat wHb iaternational bodies of similar oharaoter)*'. 
If this letter proves the aeoesstly lor a aew lepreesiTO legislation, why has Government 
been skiing tight on it all thie time ainoe December f 

** The scheme of the thing Is very obvious The Imporlalist Government wants to 
suppress the ycuog Labour movemmit to India. Some plausible pretext must be there. 
A ** Letter of Boy *' is forged with a back date because one, supposed to be written Just 
in time to help Government out ef the difficulty, would be too ugly." 

Boy oonoludes with the hope that the oloetod nationalist .members of the Assembly 
will throw out tbis repremive vneasurd, 

How an Empire is Bun. 

In this oonneetion the IsUowing cxtiaots from ibo speeob of Hr. Ponsonby delivered 
in the House of Comsaons on the S8th Hay, 1S87 in oonnectfam with the debate on the 
Labour motion opposing the tenninatlon of Trudo Agreement with Bomia will be of 
great interest. Tbis will show bow letters are forged and photographs faked for running 
an Empire. Hr. Arthur Ponsonby was the Foreign Under-Seoretary in the Labour Gov*!m- 
ment and as such an authority on the oonneetkni between ioteruational Diplomacy and 
Espionage. After reading tbis no one will refnse to believe that tbe Government had no 
band in manufacturing tbe ulleged ** Letter of Hr. H. H. Boy ** to suit their convenience, 
Hr. Ponsonby said 

^ I have no respeet for dirt even to bigb plaoea. Bat what I object to more tnan 
dirt is hypoorisy which pretonds that we are so pure that we do not indulge in any of 
these methods during war time. All tfali is reeognised as part and paroe 1 of war maebine. 
You have lies, propaganda, atroehy— faotorfee, telephone tapping, letter opening, depart- 
ment for fo^ry, department for taking pbotographo and that sort of things and each 
Government has it. We must really face fact when getting in onr high moral horse that 
forgery, theft, lying, bribery and eorroption exist in every Foreign Office and Cbanoellory 
tb'roBghont the world. This weupon is used dmtog war because it is valuable. It is 
used during the so-called peaoe bcoansa peaoe is used for making pieparationi for the 
next war." 

When ofaallenged by Sir Austen Chamberluto, Hr. Ponsonby said that during his oaresr 
be had seen a dooument taken from the arshivss ci a lorsign oountry.- 
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India- The Bill excluded British Indiana and subjects of Indian States. What 
would happen to those living in French territories, in India, Pond ichery and 
Cbandersagore ? There were really no Communist terrors except those cont^'ned 
in the propaganda conducted by the Britishers. In support he quoted an 
instance of the press correspondent who sitting in England or France called 
himselftheRigacorrespondentofa New York paper and sent out to the paper 
a stuff supplied to him in these countries. But those who visited Russia had 
different stories to tell. The British delegation consisting of ninety-two repre- 
sentatives of workmen of England and Scotland visited and reported that the 
art of the Government was being maintained at perfection and the people lud 
complete confidence in the Bolshevik Government. But the Government here 
had described the communists as a barbarous people, cannibals etc. A good 
many Englishmen were invited to attend the Congress every year and as the 
President of the Calcutta Congress he might have to extend invitations to friends 
of the Congress in England and elsewhere. How was he to know that the 
Government would regard them otherwise ? The Bill would also stand against 
the promotion of social and intellectual intercourse between Indians and people 
of other Asiatic countries. 


Sir B. N. MITRA said that the House was concerned at present with the 
principle of the Bill only which should not be objectionable considering t^t evetv 
country of the world had similar powers. 

Pandit Motilal— England ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra replied that even England had powers on the same principle 
though the procedure was different. Whatever be Mr. Srinivasa lyeagar^s view 
the communist object given in literatures was objectionable. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt had shown abhorrence to this propaganda. How would he 
like if a thousand hungry men of Burdwan attacked Mr. Dutt’s House, even 
murdered him, took possession of his property? 

Pundit Motilal— That is libel on communism. 

Mr. Muhamnied Yakub — Why should not they attack the house of the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan ? 

8ir B. N. Mitra continued that Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to let the Ahmedabad 
Trade Union to join the Trade Union Congress was significant. Then again the 


causes of strikes were not hunger but the prolongation caused hunger. Who pro- 
moted this? Only this morning he heard that Mr. S. C. Bose, for whom the speaker 
entertained admiration, had arranged for the termination of Jamshedpur strike but 
Mr. Homi was trying to break up the arrangement. This to my mind is 
writing on the wall.’’ Mr. Joshi may have another inference. 1 do not know 
what happened to Mr. Joshi. He is becoming pessimistic. 

Mr. Joshi — You are its cause (laughter). 

Sir B. N. Mitra asked Mr. Joshi to deny that the textile workers’ wages 
were now higher than the rise of the cost of living since 1914 justified. 

Mr. Joshi interrupting denied this. 

Sir B. N. Mitra quoted the improvement in the Postal employees* service as an 
instance of good fai th of the Government to improve the economic condition of 
workers. He was unable to attach special value to Mr. M. N. Roy’s letter but to a 
man of coromonsense it indicated the writing on the wall. As regards the cx^t 
machinery it struck his financial mind that action under regulations would fill the 
jails and it would be a invitation to the unemployed of other countries to feed in 
Indian Jails. On the other hand the proposed measure granted merely a third 
class passage. He said he was a regular reader of the “ Pioneer.” He found the 
paper support the relerence to the Select Committee. Probably it changed the 
opinion after learning the Home Member’s speech. 

. Mr. JAYAKAR said that before coming to Simla he was informed that Ula 
Lajpat Rai had a free mind to vote either way. After listemng to the debate 
he undoubtedly had a distrust in the Government, but wished to gather facts. 
Mr. Crerar’s Speech was like that of a family priest where benedictions were 
ottered with the statements made which Mr. Jayakar was not expected to rclutc 
05 challenge, but silently accept He was convinced that no had bwn 
made out for the Bill, Mr. Jayakar was sorry that the issues were confused. The 
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cry that the Hindu and Muslim religions were in danger was raised by Sir Denys 
Bray. Did it strike the Government now, .after 150 years* ad van. age granted to 
Christian missionaries and societies and legal concessions given to converts from 
Hinduism ? He frankly stated his absolute distrust in the executive. The Rowlatt 
Bill caused a sensation, but not once used. These panicky legislations were 
colossal blunders. Lala Lajpat Rai was deported. The Government only said 
that they were sorry. Similary was Mr. S C Mitra, an ex-detenu member of the 
House, a revolutionary. Was Mr. S C. Bose one ? The Government’s source of 
information was vitiated. Mr. Jayakar understood that the British Government 
wished to deal with the Soviet cautiously. Some members of the British Parlia- 
ment had important concessions in Soviet Russia. Why do you paint Russia 
ugly? Mr. Srinivass Iyengar's power of observation gave him enough idea 
pf Russian life in ten days which the officials might take two years to learn. 
Mr. Jayakar held that the Bill was an extraordinary measure and wanted 
summary procedure to deal with communists. Mr. Jayakar held that every 
power proposed under the new law already existed except that relating to 
trade disputes and this power, if used, would be most dangerous in time of 
strikes. The Bill was most carelessly drafted, but the real object was to avoid 
the noise. The Government wanted to have a sharp weapon to do the work 
without sensation. Mr, Jayakar confessed that if Pandit Motilal was sitting 
in the front bench under the Swaraj Government Mr. Jayakar would support 
such a Bill because of his confidence in the Executive, but the speaker was 
surprised that Mr. Crerar had not even taken into confidence any non-official 
leader of the House. Why not do so, for these men would in another twenty- 
five years be ruling India? Why not take them into confidence and show your 
cards? Mr. Jayakar next discussed the nature of the Government’s facts and 
said that past experience had made him sceptical. This Government indeed 
suffered most from the defect that it had not the means of knowing the truth. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub requested the Chair not to hold a special 
sitting of the Assembly to-morrow in view of the str ain caused on the members 
by incessant work. 

Mr. Crerar represented that the Government were anxious that the Bill 
should be disposed of either way. 

The President said that in the peculiar circumstances he was desirous of 
holding a sitting to-morrow when he would accept the closure motion at the 
end of the sitting and take the vote. This was agreed to and the House ad- 
journed. 

On the ijjTH SEPTEMBER Mr. K, C. NEOGY said that the whole subject of 
Communism in India was very lightly treated in the Home Department publication 
“ India in 1926-27.” Mr. J. Coalman had stated in the book that Communism 
had failed or almost failed so far as Indin was concerned. It was a labour leader 
who was responsible for the Bombay strike. But the Government sought to 
stop strikes by excluding foreigners from India, The Government need have no 
fear of Communists as according to the latest communication from the Com- 
munist International of Moscow there could be no revolution in India as Indians 
distrusted Whites even if they were Communists, 

As regards Sir B. N. Mitra’s suggestion that various railway accidents and 
strikes were due to Communist activities the speaker said that supposing that they 
were responsible for those acts of violence and murder, would it be the right 
course to send those guilty persons out of the country without trial and leave 
Indian victims to suffer ? 

Concluding the speaker said that the draftsman had inadvertently given 
the House the benefit of his opinion by writing in clause one that this Act 
might by called the Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill. 

Mr. BELVI contended that the existing ordinary law with the prince of all sec- 
tions namely, Sec. 141 of Cr. P. C and Sec. 134 of the Penal Code were more than 
enough to deal with the contingency. He refused to believe that the Russians of 
the Communists were so bad as painted. He quoted several extracts about condi* 
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tions in Russia from welUknown English writers to prove that the situation was 
quite different from that depicted by the Home Member. When Mr. Belvi con- 
tinued to quote extracts the President ruled the quotations out. 

ContinaioaTf BIr. Belvi said that the spirit of autocracy was abroad in this coualry 
The President asked Mr. Belvi to withdraw the words which Mr. Belvi did. 

Concluding, Mr. Belvi referred to the opinions of other English writers and con- 
tended that the condition of the workmen in Russia was certainly good. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA declared that the Bill was not legislation but the latest bureau- 
cratic device to snath liberty of speech and liberty of thought. They could not trust the 
Government with these extra legal powers. “ We cannot entrust you with the liberty of a 
pariah dog much less with the liberty of human beings.** 

Had not Mr. Churchill said that for the sake of keeping their rule Englishmen would 
even lie. Mr. M. N. Boy*s letter was a forgery. Who could believe it genuine when they 
remembered how the Arcos Raid was carried without the discovery of the supposed stolen 
document. But Mr. Jamnadas asked what was there to frighten any body in Mr. R3y*8 
letter, for it enumerated the programme of reform which was already before the country. 
Only they must prevent violence and his reply was that the Congress creed stood for non- 
violence. The Bill I if passed, would give a blank cheque to the Government who could 
at once proceed to action against persons like Mrs. Besant. He refused to ba stampeded 
into agreeing to the enggested oonrse. 


Sir George RAINY urging the Assembly to support the Select Committee motion 
requested the members to display at voting time the same sense of responsibility and 
broad judgment which had characterised the debate. He won>iered why the Swarajists 
should object to the Government of India arming themselves with powers under the Bill 
to deport foreigners and Britishers, for who knew it might be found us^'fal for the Swaraj 
Government. And he imagined Mr. Jamnadas Mehta under the Swaraj Government 
standing probably in the reserved coast of Bombay ordering that those who came from 
Ergland or other foreign countries be sent back. But Mr. Jayakar in a speech bad 
declared that the Ass mbly should not trust the Government of India because they either 
abused power or did not use powers. Which was the apprehension moving in Mr. Jayakar's 
minds? Mr. Jayakar replied first that powers were not unnecessary. Secondly, they are 
mischievously used. Sir George Rainy assured that powers sought under the Bill provided 
a second line of defence for obviously the Government would first exercise the passport 
regulations more stringently against the undesirables. He, however, agreed that the 
House should maturely consider the neces^iity of arming the Government with these powers, 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar obtained knowledge of Bnssia after ten days* stay there 
whereas Dr. Snhrawardy pointed out that he might have been under the Bussian genins for 
stage-management. Why, there was a story that when once the Czirina wanted a tour of 
dominions, the sun-dried bureaucrats arranged for a few villages which were in excellent 
state of prosperity and the Czarina was very pleased, 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar interrupted as if that was not done in India. 

Sir George. — I say as regards internal conditions of Russia yon cannot judge by a 
few days’ stay but by prolonged stay and actual contact with the daily lives of the people. 
The Government case is not that the condition exists in Uossia which in certain respects 
are deplorable. The Government case is that the driving power of the Communist Party 
and the methods whereby they want to achieve their ends arc ratidcss and unscrupnlous, 
resolting infliction and calamity on the people concerned. (Cheers from official benches.) 

It was not the Russian Government we are dealing with but the Communist Party 
with its headquarters in Russia. If they were to wait until the Government had to 
produce more evidence, then mischief might have been don before the remedy was 
applied. There were good many facts well-known daring the last eighteen months whion 
gave eanse of seriDas anxiety. It was the aim of the Q )vernment to deal with the 
mnnisti in the mildest manner possible that the Bill had been placed before the Assembly 
tor vote after due realisation of all issaes involved. 


Pandit Madan Mohan MALAY lYA opposed the Bill because it contained a dangerwe 
principle, namely, that a man could be deported without trial. He had no J 

for the OommuDist and it would be hie endeavour to see that Communism dW not sprwd 
ta lBdto,eipecl*Uy«t» time when India w «8 on the eve oI a 

«pected the adminletration to be in the hands of loiiiane by WSO. Ineldentril y.Jto 
Wetted that Mr. Sbahnawai bad mlereprewinted hie eommonity when to eaM tm 
Hailioi opinion wm ngninat the Mobrn Bepott. No doubt n body of MueHm opinion ai 
•ininM it, bat to wy that Modem opinion wat againit It was Ineotreot, 
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At a tine When Indians were expected to see the timnsfennoe of .power , from, the 
present administration into the. hands of the ejected representatiies of the people he did 
not like to spread the dangerous Commonistic principles. Let it be remembered that 
the Gommnnists themielees knew that their doctrines woold not spread in an agri- 
cnltnral ooontrj like India without an agrarian revolt. That was ^ear in the Com- 
munist literature. But what had the Government of India done, to prevent such a 
revolt coming about f Anj revolution was the result of injustioe or incapacity of the 
Government. If any revolution were to take place it woold be definitely attributed to 
the incapacity of thd Government of India. For who did not know that' by ' forcing 
down the 18J. ratio on the country under circumstances which it Whs better' not to 
mention, the Government of India had struck a blow to the agrioolturists of India 
whose purchasing power had been reduced by and half per cent and there had been 
a loss to theih of thirty to forty crores of agricultural money. Another result of the 
ratio iegislation was that the Indian indoDtrialists could not compete with the foreigners 
and they bad to shut down their mills and to-day eighty-six mills in Bombay were 
closed for five months and more. So, even if this Ifgislation was passed without any 
alteration it would not help the Government to suppress Communism spreading to India 
blouse the root cause remained untouched. The Nehru Committee's Beport pointed 
the way in which the Indians liked to bring about better relations between the capitalists, 
labourers, agriculturists and armindars. 

The principle of the Bill was that the Bolshevists should be deportrd without trial. 
That principle none could support. The non-ofliclals were not friends of the Communists, 
but friends of liberty. Hence the opposition to the Bills as framed. In 1908 the Govern- 
ment passed a law under which no person could be punished or deported except after 
trial by three Judges of the High Court. But twenty yeaia later the Government has 
not grown wiser, but the other way about. For here was a Bill which purported to 
empower the Executive of the Government to deport without trial any penon whom they 
. considered undesirable. So long as life was in him he would not agree that principle 
being embodied in the Indian Statute. He was at one with the Government in 
suppressing communism, but be contended that the ordinary law was adequate to deal 
with all such cases. 

Sir George Rainy bad hinted that passport regulations should be strictly enforced 
to prevent these men. Well and good, but if still they came then the person whom the 
Government found here undt sirable should be given an opportunity to appear before a 
tribunal of three Judges to defend tbemselvcs with the aid of lawyers, if necessary in 
camera, and then, if they could not satisfy the courts, they might be punished b; 
deportation or otherwise. So long as the Government did not agree to change the 
principle of the Bill in this way in the Select Committee he would oppose the Bill. 

Mr. CBEBAB was cheered as he rose to reply to the four days' debate. He said that 
in spite of the eloquent denunciations of the opposition his main contentions remained 
uncontioverted. The three fundamental points were, firstly, that a powerful organfaation 
was busy attacking the Indian social structure ; secondly, that it bad for this purpose 
devised certain expedients and, thiidiy, that its agents were pursuing these activities In 
India. The House must consider these before refusing to attend to the measure. He 
regretted that the laws in no way helped them to carry out the object of the Bill, namely, 
the removal of certain elements from the midst of the Indian Society. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why not remove them after conviction f 

Mr. Orerar said that Pandit MotilaPs point that the Secretary of State bad the power 
of expulsion did not cover all such cases. The English Law provided measures much 
more summary in character. It was further argued that the ingredients of the proposed 
legislation were already contained in the Criminal Law. He was afraid that there had 
been a misconception of the whole object of the Bill which was preventive, while the 
Penal Code was punitive. As regards Pandit Malaviya's remarks,; some of the obieois 
which the critics bad in view would be relevant to the Select Gcmmittee. 

Pandit Malaviya : Does the Home Member agree that the question of defence in a 
judicial trial could be raised in the Select Committee f 

Mr. Crerar : I am prepared to consider aoihe of the objections, ocmi^tible with the 
object and purpose of the Bill. 

^ Pundit Malaviya : Does he agree to the right of defence and trial by a tribunal : 1 
want a straight answer. 

Mr. Crerar: I am not prepared to admit that it would not be compatible with the 
object and purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. Jayakar had stated that he would be prepared to give this power to the 
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I— "H»* < «. inxich 

Mr. CrerAf : The Qo^ernment are ezaminiDe the nnaiHnn i . . 

taka §noh action as they conaider necessary, ^ closely and would 

Concltfding Mr. Crerar said that the Government of India had a * 

bility than the Governments of other oonntries hut in order rSfr wsponsi- 

be wcoe«fuHn ltB-pnrp«MS of spelling th» daoge’rona etomwl ftL tadi* tlS* Ote^ra. 
S“LSS»t»4” «»“•«»«“<»« ««* co-operation of eTex, citia«. alSl 

Besnit of Voting. 

The Houee dWded flirt on tha olrdnlation motion of Mr. Amar N.th n«M -hi-i. 

wae defeated by flflynineegainttBixtythreeTOte^ “ 

Then, before the motion lor the Select Committee was rat to the n>t. »h. 

whether Mr. AmarBathDutt(8warajirt)Bhonld be on the oLTitto or^‘ 
npon aid it was draided by rotes (government. Mationaliete and a few 

R," E.t’.aii.'jztjii'” “««■»«»— -1. 

V •“ •2?cShSS ISl5S,‘S2" >dS7 %S 

It, Thereujron Mr. Srinirasa Iyengar and Mr. Amar Natb Datt refused to^ serve on 
the Committee, the President explaining how diffionlt it was to get scored out at this 
time. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar regretted the inconvenience, but said that in the peculiar 

fi.T'* N»th Dutt Said that after the uichival- 

rons altitude of the Government in eliminating the Swarajists from the Committee ho 
M no desire to serve on it. Similarly, Mr. Gangananda Binba, Mr. Nirmal Ohunder 
Chunder and Mr, Ranjiva Prasad Singh dfciined to serve for same reasons. 

At the end a Committee consisting of Mr. Fazul Ibrahim (Independent), Sir Victor 
Sassoon (European group), Sir Zolfiqarali Khan, Mr. Crerar (Home Member,) and Dr. 
uour, the mover wpb appointed by sixty-two against fifty-nlnc votes with instruction to 
report within three days. The House then adjourned. 


Trade Unions Act, 

M 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly met after the week-end recess. Mr, A. C, 

McWatters introduced a Bill amending the Indian Patents and Designs Act, and then 
overt for the consideration of the Bill amending the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

T wished the Government to make it clear as to whether the Registrar was 

urticial officer and whether the Government put pressure on the Registrar or hie staff 
0 icdu^ them not to register Trade Unions of Government servants. Mr. D. Iyengar 
Sr ^ iS- '111 j*''^** powers of the High Court were not clearly defined ia the Bill, 

wni MU confessed that he was not a “ Legal Pandit ** and said that Mr, l>engar 

ouirt Have helped considerably by bringing forward an amendment. As regards Mr. 

Tu matter was under the active consideration of the Government of India, 

ihe Bill was passed. 

Dana ^i'u A, ShilJidy, a Bill amending the Indian Succession Act was 

l^Bsed, The House next passed a Bill amending certain caactments and repfsaling 

certain other enactments. 


Income-Tax Amend. Bill. 

considemion* “cved that the Bill amending the Indian Income-tax Act be taken into 

wished the Government to ensure when an All-India cadre of Com- 
Income-tax was created, that the standard of morality and manners of 
wnrrtA fu 2®^® would improve. He did not wish the Income-Tax Department to be 
the Police and the 0. 1. D. 

OB A I^^tra aaid that it was hardly fair for Mr Das to cast unmerited aspersions 

offi^r servants. (A Voice : •« Merited or unmerited ?'») Every Income-Ux 

®ther must be in disfavour with the people whom be taxes. He 
be Dasaert gl^en him specific cases of ill-treatment. He moved that the Bill 


Blarkrt!; wid that last year he brought to the notice of Sir Basil 

incomii ®* House a mischievous circular issued by the Commissioner of 

«vome-tax in Bihar and Orissa. 
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Instead of meeting bis points Sir Basil tried to eyade them and defended the Com* 
missioner. It was then stated that it was a eonSdential civenlar. Mr. Bam NaTayan 
Singh said that it was clrnr from the above instance that the Government was hope- 
lessly rotten. 

President : << Order 1 order ! Is this an occasion to say this V* 

Mr. Nayndn said that a conference of income-tax Bsseesees in his Province recently 
passed a resolution against the lack of good manners on the part of Income-tax officers. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt welcomed the principles of the Bill and said that he wonld be 
glad if the Government organised an All-India service for the Income-tax Department so 
that there might be less corruption. 

Sir B. N. Mitra. replying, said that the Opposition members wonld be faced with 
the same diffienlty of getting money when they sneoeeded in onsting the present Govern- 
ment. He added that the Bill would improve the efficiency of income-tax administration. 
The Bill was then passed. 

Madras Salt Act. 

The Bill amending the Madras Salt Act enabling any officer to make an arrest under 
Section 49 and grant bail was then passed. 

Indian Insurance Companies Act. 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy a Bill to further amend the Indian Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912 was then passed. The Bill provides inter alia the submission of 
returns of any Assurance business other than Life Assurance. Sir Pursbottamdas inter- 
vened to invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of greater control by 
she Government over the Assurance business in India. 

Match Indnstiy Protection Bill. 

Sir George Rainy moved the consideration of the Match Industry Proteetioo Bill. 
He explained that the Indian prices were regulated entirely by internal competition. 
The consumer obtained them as cheap as he was likely to get them. What the Tariff 
Board established was that the industry would be able to resist world competition without 
the assistance of the Government. Government did not contemplate keeping the Pro- 
tective duty high for long and intended to review the situation if the Swedish Company 
tried to acquire a monopoly in India. Sir George personally hoped that the situation 
would never arise and also thought that if the need for protection arose the Swedish 
Company would not be so short-sighted as not to reconstruct itself with a Rupee capital 
and a proportion of Indian Directors. 

Mr, Sesba Iyengar referred to the unscrupulous methods adopted by the Swedish 
Combine as a result of which be feared that the indigenous industry might suffer. 
He quoted from the Tariff Board’s report to show that the Combiue was selling at an 
unfair price. 

Mr. B. Das protested against the Tariff Board’s statement that Companies with 
foreign capital could flonrish in India. There was already no work for the Board which, 
he said, should be abolished. 

Sir George Rainy disagreed with the views of Mr, Das. Government wonld certainly 
draw the attention of the Forest Research Institute to the fact that methods for promot- 
ing the match industry should be further explored. 

He told Mr. Belvi that the Forest Department was a provincial transferred lubject 
in the Bombay Presidency but he wonld bring his point to the notice of the Bombay 
Government. The Government of India would certainly take special precautions to sec 
that the Swedish Combine did not prove a danger to indigenous industry by establishing 
as a monopolist concern. For the present Government agreed with the Tariff Board that 
they wonld be juftified in not interfering. The motion for the consideration of the Bill 
was carried. 

Sir George Rainy admired Mr, Joshi’s consistency and doggedness (Applaose) but the 
amendment proposed by him was valueless and eoold be evaded by all the companies 
going into liquidation and assuming new names or joint stock companies becoming 
private companies. Moreover, the restrictions could only apply to British India and 
therefore drive the match factories into the Indian States. 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed without it. Tbe House then 
adjoamed. 

Conatitu lion of New Aseembly Office. 

Tbe Government of India's Despatch lo tbe Secretary of State lor India on tbe 
eonstitution of a separate eelf-contained office for the Legislative* Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Aaaembly on thie day ( 17 th Sept.). 
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The Deepetob reoelle the history of this question rs raised in the Chamber from time 
to time and deelares that Sir Frederic Whyte, in February 1924, concurred with the 
GoTemmente*B statement that, in the interests both of economy and efficiency, separation 
was not desirable. But since then the position has changed by the appointment of an 
elected President. The Despatch continues 

*■ It appears to be held in certain sections of the House that the independence of 
the elected President is threatened by the close contact into which he is brought with 
the official yiew owing to the fact that the Secretary of the Assembly is also Secretary 
of the Legislative Department and as such a member of the Legislative Assembly. This 
view is not shared by ns, but we no not wish to appear to be resisting the wishes of the 
President supported by any action of the Apsembly in this matter. It is our wish not 
only that the President should be independent, bn!; also that there be no room for the 
suggestion that the present constitution of the Assembly establishment is maintained 
with a view to curbing his independence. 

President's Independence Affected. 


*'When, therefore, the President presented the Government in August 1927, his 
scheme for the separation of the Assembly establishmentt which is attached to this Des* 
patch, we felt ourselves obliged in examining it to take account of the suggestion that 
the present system affected prejudicially the independence of the President and we have 
reached the oonclusion that the time has come for separating the Assembly establishment 
from the Legislative Department. In reaching this conclusion wo have been influenced 
not only by the feeling that the Government should not be subjected to the charge, how- 
ever false, of'exeroising an improper influence over the President, but by other and more 
cogent reasons. 

Assembly Establishment. 

“ In the first place we may be said to have accepted publicly the principle of 
separate establishment in the debates on the motions of Bao Bahadur Subrahmanayam 
in September, 1922 and of Mr. Ginwala on March 16, 1923, and though we might, 
with reason, continue to postpone the application of the principle Ij'j 
we should certainly be met with a strong demand for separate establishment wnen tne 
new constitn^Jon comes into operation. It is in our view preferable to have the obang 
made now, at a time of comparative administrative case, than await ^'*® 
of the reformed constitution with all the administrative turmoil which ™ 

it. It is possible that the establishment now proposed by us will 
to meet the needs of the new constitution, but the addition to the existing o g 
tion will be an easier matter than setting up a new organization. 

“We have considered as an alternative the possibility of 
Legislative Department of a lower rank than the Secretary of t^® “PP®* 

Secretary of the Assembly by the Govcrnor-aeneral. This would 
separation within the Department for the period of the conduct of *^® .‘u® 
bly. We are satisfied, however, that such a Procedure would not meet the 
President and the Assembly and we think it would be said, not without 3 j^j^tive 
that the Secretary of the Assembly who was subordinate to the ° surTPtiwies of the 

Department would be in a somewhat invidious P®®tion so long as the 
departments of the Government of India are required to j ^bc control 

Chamber. The exercise by the Secretary of the Legislative , bim in the 

orer the Secretary of the Assembly who was in ®®®®f 

Department wonld be apprehended and the cry would continue that t e P« 
the Chair was in danger. 

Oonncil of State, 

"Before we enter Into a detailed examination of the scheme proposed by te^ 

we think it right to explain why we are not at the same time P'®P . . ^ Jie Legisla- 

establishment for the Council of State or an establishment jointly with that of 

“In the first place there has been no demwd 
members of the Council of State and so long as the in *he second plsce, 

General it is not expected that there will be any such Connk of 

owing to the feeling of jealousy which the Asseinbly enJ®^J the two Chambers. Lastly, 
State it would not be possible to have a joint establishment ^® ^ban that transacted 
the volume of work transacted by the Council of State is so ® * exoenditure of public 

by the Assembly that it would, in our opinion, be the separation 

tnndi to let up . leiMnte MtAblishnent for tbe Cooncil of State 
AHemUr MUL 
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Anemblj Staff, 

"According to onr proposals it is possible to set against the new appointment of 
Beoretary to the Legislative Assembly the abolition of the Secretary in the Legislative 
Department, bnt it wovld not be possible to make any forther rednotion in the staff of 
the Legislative Department even thoogh a separate Secretary were to be eonstitnted for 
the Coiincil of State. We have accordingly reached the condlosioh that for the present 
we shonld separate the staff of the Legislative Assembly only. The sanction of your 
lordship** is requined to the Creation, as k permanent basis, of the new appointments of 
Seorelkry,' Deputy Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Assembly and to the abolition 
of the appointment of additional Joint Secretary in the Legislative- Department. * As the 
last mentioned post is borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service its abolition will 
involve a redaction of the oadre of that service by one super ior and one inferior post. 

Proposal For Pay. 

"The establishment which we propose for the new Assembly office it set oat in 
Appendix 0. It will be observed that the President in his scheme proposes a Secretary 
on Bs. 3,000 per month and a Deputy Secretary on Rs. 1,760 per month. We propose that 
the pay of the Secretary shonld be Bs. 2,600 rising to Rs. 3,260 by annual increments oE 
Bs. 76, and that the pay of the Deputy Secretary sboold be Bs. 1,600 rising to Bs. 2,000 
by annual increments of Bs. 50. The reason for putting those two posts on an incremental 
pay is that incumbents cannot look to any promotion outside the Assembly office and that 
each will, in the ordinary course, bold his appointment for a long term of years. 

" The Secretary and his assistants under the titles of Deputy Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary will be appointed by the Governor-General under rule 5 of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Rules. The appointment of Secretary shonld be included in the list of posts in the 
vppcf grade qualifying for superior pension nnder article 475A of the Civil SerTice 
Regulations. We also propose that the appointment shonld be added to those specified in 
rale 98 of the Fundamental Buies. The incumbent of the appointment will ordina'-ily be 
domiciled in Asia and in the absence of special provision, he would be governed by the 
ordinary leave roles contained in the fundamental rules as he will usually not obtain 
leave save daring the intervals between sessions of the Assembly. He should, we think, 
receive more favourable treatment in the matter of taking short leave on full pay which is 
accorded to officers to whom Bole 98 applies. 

" An additional reason for this proposal is that in future the appointment is likely 
to be filled either direct from the Bar or by a succession of the Deputy Beoretary who 
will probably himself have been recruited from the Bar ; so that in either case the 
bolder of the appointment of Secretary will have entered the service at a comparatively 
advanced age. 

Pre8ident*s Demand Denied. 

" On the question of the status of the new office we are not in agreement with the 
President or, so far as we understand, with the members of the Assembly who are asking 
for a separate establishment. The demand of the members of the Assembly has generally 
been expressed in the form of a demand for an establishment of their own, independent 
of Government control and responsible only to the Assembly, This demand is reflected 
in the scheme of the President in the following sentence 

"Moreover, members of the Assembly hesitate at present to ask the Legislative 
Department to get their own work done bnt with a separate office the position will be 
quite different, and it is apprehended that there will be a good deal of extra work thrown 
on the new office. 

" In other words it Is anticipated by the President that the service of a separate 
establishment will be at the disposal of members for preparation on questions, resolntions, 
Bills and any other work which members may require of them, 

" Again, the President describes the demands as a demand for an office of his own. 
Onr proposal is that the office of the Legislative Assembly shonld to all intents and 
pnrposesbean independent office. The reqniremento of the constitution demand that 
it shonld be linked with the Imperial Secretariat and the natural status for it is that of 
an attached office, that is to say, an office attached to one of the Departments of the 
Oovernment of India at the head of whkffi will te the Secretary of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Olerk cff the »Sonse. 

" In reaching our oonolnsions as to the relations between the President and the 
tary of the Asseokbly we have been guided by what we understand to be the constitution ^ 
the estabUshment of the Boose of Oommons. The Secretary of the Legislative Assemr y 
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will coriwpoBd to the CMerk of the Hooee and the Deputy Secretory and Aseiitant Seore- 
tary will ooreepond to the Clerk's assistants. The remaining members of the establish 
ment will be appointed by the Secretary in the first instance from members of the 
legislative department who will be placed at his disposal for that purpose. Thereafter 
the establishment will be recruited by the Secretary of the Assembly in the manner in 
which the ministerial establishments of the Government of India Secretariat are recroited 
and will serve under precisely the same conditions in respect of pay and disciniine ^ 
those establishments. f cm 


His Position. 

“ The Secretary of the Assembly will have the ordinary powers of the head of an 
a tached office and the President of the Assembly will not have anything to do with the 
details of the administration of this office. The Secretary will be in close relations on the 
one hand with the President of the Assembly and on the other hand with the leader of 
the House but he will be subordinate to neither. 

“ Our conclusion then is that the office of the Assembly should be an attached office 
working under its own head, the Secretary, and administering itself. The Assembly office 
will be attached to whichever department of the Government of India it may be found 
most convenient to attach it, but in retpect of matters involving expenditure and of all 
financial matters generally it will maintain direct relations with the FinancL* Department. 

** It will be observed that in the President's scheme it is proposed that the president 
should frame budget of the Assembly office and that the budget so framed should be 
accepted without question by the department which presents it, and the position of 
chartered High Courts in this respect is cited as analogous. We are unable to accept 
this claim of the president either on behalf of himself or on behalf of the High Courts. 


Bureaucratic Evasion. 

A reference to paragraph 8 of the Letters Patent of the Calcutta High Court is 
sufficient for this purpose. Budgets oi high courts are included under the provincial 
head ** Administration of iustice *' and in their preparation are liable to control— in the 
case of the Calcntta High Court by the Qovcrnor-Q'eneral -In-Council and in the case of 
other high courts, by the Governor-in-Counci). Naturally the views of the President of 
the Assembly on the financial provision required for the office as on all other important 
matters connected with the office will receive the closest attention but it would, in our 
opinion, be altogether inappropriate that the President of the Assembly who is not an 
official shonld be put in the position of the official head of the Assembly office. 

Paragraph 8 of the President's scheme sets out to deal with the position and status 
of the new office but it does not make it clear what degree of control over the office 
should be vested in the President. In conversation, however, it has been brought out 
that the intention of the President was that he should have control of the office. In 
fact, that it should be bis office and not the office of the Secretary. Failing that position 
being allotted to him he has claimed that be should have the same power of dismissal of 
members of the Assembly office other than the Secretary, Deputy Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary as is vested in the Speaker of the Bouse of Commons over tbs staff of the clerk 
of the House by statute. The view which the Government of India take is^ that members 
of the Assembly office, both those now to be transferred from the Legislative Department 
and also those to be appointed later on to fill vacancies, must all be Government servants. 

** We have not found ourselves able to acc pt cither of these proposals for two 
reasons. In the first place, the salaries of these officers will, unless they should happen, 

and ibis is not to be expected, to be persons appointed by or with the approval of His 

Majesty or of your lordship in Cooncil, be votable, and consequently the Assembly will 
have such control as is reasonable over them. In the second place, we consider the 
President has an adequate remedy in his right of direct access to the Governor-General 
in the exercise of which he will always be in a position to make representations to him 
against the conduct of the Secretary, Deputy Secretary or Assistant Secretary, 

•* We have stated above that we are asking your lordbhip's sanction to the abolition 
of the post of Additional Joint Secretary in the Legislative Department in 
the post of Secretary of the Assembly; our intention being that f 
present incumbent of the post of the Additional Joint Secretary in 

ment, shonld be appointed to the post of Secretary of the Assembly. His initial pay in the 
P0«t .honld »» fiied by opewMon of Bole 28 of the tondamenut rtw at PW 

We troet that the abolition of the appointment of ^dltloMlJolntBewoUV 

will te permanent bnt we aanaot of oonrM antieipato wbat will 

the Department under a new conetitntion ai^ we molt utter a warning that it ii nov 
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unlikely that the additional tempofary appointment of Additional Joint Soefetary will be 
seoesaary for anme time when the Government of India are eonsiderins the report of the 
Statutory Commimion and» thereafter^ when they are putting into operation the loheme 
of the reformed eonstitntion. 


Legal Adviser. 

<< It will be observed that the scheme both as submitted by the President and as 
revised by ns, dose not provide separately and expressly for personal staff of the President. 
In effect, the Marshall, a retired Indian Army oi&cer is of that staff, as also is one 
stenographer who has the title of Personal Assistant to the President and is really Private 
Secretary to the President, There ar? also certain ** chaprasis who are attached to the 
President. We propose, and the President agrees, that he should select his Personal 
Assistart from stenographers in the Assembly office and that the Assembly office should 
place at bis disposal '* chaprasis ** in suitable numbers. The Marshall will continue to 
be appointed by the Gofernor-Qeneral-in-Council. 

** Neither our scheme nor that of the President provides for the appointment of a 
separate legal adviser for the President. The question of obtaining independent legal 
advioe for the President is likely to come up, but the President has so far made no proposal 
and as he has expressed a desire that the Assembly offee schemo should be settled without 
delay, we have not thought fit to await bis proposals for the appointment of a legal 
adviser at present. It seems unlikely that the President would be in a position to secure 
the whole-time services of counsel and it is more probable he will ask for a sum to be 
provided in the Budget to meet expenses of consulting counsel from time to time." 

Education fob Giblb. 

On the 18 TH SEPTEMBER the resolution on girPs education in minor administra- 
tions, which are under the direct care of the Government of India covered the whole sitting. 

Many were the speeches delivered on the occasion and various points of view were 
urged by the members. Mr. Bajpai's task was easy because be had up bis sleeves the 
very answer the House wanted, namely, that the Government should appoint a Com- 
mittee to go into the question of making a more rapid advance in the cause of education 
of boys and girls in these areas, especially among the untouchable classes. This con- 
clusion was not given off hand but was the result of decisions taken on the resolution 
of Mr. Jayakar, passed by the Assembly last session. 

Naturally the announcement aggrieved Rev. Cbatteriee who wished the credit 
for making the Government appoint the Committee go to him, so that in reply to the 
debate he launched on criticisms entirely uncalled for and did not care for persistent 
calls from all sections of the House to withdraw the resolution. 

The Assembly, however, resolved to adopt Mr. Mukhtar Singh's amendment in pre- 
ference to the resoluion of Rev. Chatterjee. This took Rev. Cbatterjee unawares and 
be appealed to the Chair now to let him withdraw the resolution. But it was too late 
as votes ban already been called. 

When the amendment was carried. Rev. Chatterjee again tried to retrieve 
his position. But then bis resolution was no longer in the field but was of another 
member. The House passed Mr. Mukhtar Singh’s proposition and then adjourned. 

Tha Coastal Trade Bill- 

On the 2 oTH SEPTEMBER further consideration was resumed of the motion 
that the Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels, be referred 
to a select committee. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY said that there were numerous examples in the 
political and economic history of this country when the rights of India caine 
into conflict with the interests of Britain. In the struggle the interests of Britain 
achieved their purpose. *i^irty-one maritime nations of the world had accepted 
the theory that the reservation of coastal traffic by any country would not 
conflict with the international law. 

As regards the first, Mr. Chetty wished the question to be dealt with fully 
when the objection of Europeans came up for discussion. The Commerce 
Member had said that, by passing this Bill, India would incur the displeasure 
of South Africa. The speaker was of opinion that this was not a discriminat- 
ing measure, and should not offend any nation. It was merely to develop Indian 
shipping without Injuring the interests of any other nation. 
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Mr. J. D. STUART (Burma, official) asked the House not to include Burma 
in the scheme unless they had a clear mandate from Burma. He remembered 
that when the Mercantile Marine Committee visited Burma, the Chairman 
asked one witness why no Burman troubled to reply to the questionnaire. The 
obvious answer was that Burmans were not interested as to who was in charae 
the import, export and shipping trade. ^ 

C^tinuing, Mr. Stuart said that surplus rice was of no value to Burma with- 
out sufficient shipping services to carry it to its destination in the desired time. 
“ I would like to see an Indian mercantile and a Burman mercantile marine 
established, but you are asking cultivators to take complete risk in this scheme 
of coastal reservation. What is the cultivator who forma 90 per cent of the 
populations gain out of it? Nothing. Did any sentimental reasons appeal 
to him ? No.” 

“ During my 22 years’ service in Burma,” said Mr. Stuart, « I have known 
that a feeling exists for the separation cf Burma from India. As a member of 
the I. C. S., I may favour the maintenance of the existing connection, but Burma 
has taken some hard knocks in recent times as a result of the imposition of the 
steel duty for the protection of the Indian industry, and the imposition of export 
duty on rice. Now you are going to ask Burma to take this great new risk. 
I submit that the division of the advantage and disadvantage between India 
and Burma seems to be that Burma takes all the risks, and India takes all the 
halfpences.” In conclusion, Mr. Stuart said, * ‘ the time may not be ripe for the 
separation of Burma ; but by making this law, you will be forcing separation on 
Burma before the time comes.” 


Sir Victor SASSOON, speaking as the representative of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, and not as a member of the European group, explained that 
his Association supported not the principle of the Bill but the principle underlying 
the Bill. He explained the distinction between the two by illustrating the case 
of a patient who wished to be cured, but not by taking the medicine prescribed. 
The principle underlying the Bill was to provide for the employment of Indian 
tonnage in the cosstal trade of India. 

Mr. Birla had suggested that the average profit of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company was 22 per cent. Sir Victor Sassoon asked whether the 
company was earning this on the coastal trade to-day, or whether this dividend 
was being paid out of the interest on the accumulated reserves. If it were 
not, there was no reason why the Scindia Company should not make the same 

C rofit. He asked whether the House would agree to guarantee the textile industry 
y the entire abolition of foreign imports of textile for five years, on an assurance 
that the industry would expand to meet the demand. There would be the cry 
of ** Supply will fall short of the demand.” This objection was stronger in the 
case of shipping when they had a small tonnage. 

In conclusion. Sir Victor said, “ License the coastal trade if you like. 
Ensure that the personnel will be all Indian as soon as you can train your 
nationals. Lay down the principle of your mail contracts, Government support 
to go to ships owned by rupee companies. In all these, I will support ^u, but 
on a bill like the one before you, unless it is radically altered, I will offer the 
most strenuous resistance I have in my power to do.” 


Lala Lajpat RAI said that the Commerce Member’s adoption 

of the Bill would adversely affect the position of Indians in South Africa, was 
not only “fallacious”, but the poorest argument. The Dominion Government 
were asked merely to recognize the status of Indians as the Union s nati^als, 
and not to guarantee special advantages. On the other -I* 

India treated Indian Nationals “with contempt.” They wan^ tte con- 
tinuance of racial discrimination, and exclusive treatment, 'nere is racial 
discrimination in railways, trades-all along the line (European Group . No, no.; 

Lala Lajpat i^i : Yes, yes. I will say it a hundred times. 

Omtinuing. Lala Lajpat Rai said; .“We am 
Muntnes have done to build up the shipping industry. j”? 

» 1 » whole British industry was built in the lyth century on treasures taltea 
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away from India. You killed our shipping by the exercise of political power. 
It is perfectly legitimate to rehabilitate our industry.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai then read a telegram from the Bengal Mahomedan Asso- 
ciation, Rangoon, which stated that the Bengal Steam Navigation Company 
started with Rs. lo lakhs in 1922, but was killed by competition because the 
foreign companies reduced freights. The New Bengal-Burma Steam Naviga- 
tion Company started with Rs. 25 lakhs. The competitors reduced the passage 
rates froln 14 to 4. The telegram declared that it was impossible for any Indian 
company to compete in the face of this rate war. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, in conclusion, said : ** This state of affairs must be 
stopped. If tne principle of the Bill is acceptable, the select committee could 
modify it to ensure fair play.” 

Mr. BAJPAl said that judging from the speeches he had formed the opinion 
that there was no provision for the safeguard of European capital or the capital 
of Foreign Nationals which was already invested in the shipping trade. 

The House ought to consider the question as to whether the principle of the 
Bill will in any. way weaken the struggle which the Government of India in 
consultation and co-operation with Indian legislators and others are carrying 
out to secure eq^uality of status for Indians settled beyond the seas. 

He was of the opinion that the passing of this Bill would weaken the 
chance of getting equality for Indians resident outside India. 

Lala Lajpat Rai : Who has accepted that principle? ” 

Mr. Bajpai : Because that principle has not been accepted it does not 
follow that it will not be followed hereafter.” 

Mr. Haji Qasim supported the Bill but wished -the Select Committee to go 
into the question of attracting Indian capital to the shipping industry, the 

g urchase of ocean-going ships by Indian Companies and the modification of the 
ill in order to bring within the purview of the Bill, companies like the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company. 

Mr. H^i replying on the debate informed Mr. Qasim that the Bombay 
Navigation Company not only accepted the principle of the Bill but also most 
of the details which it contained. He drew the attention of the Government to 
the fact that when the Government accepted the policy of allotting 60 per cent of 
Indians in all Indian enterprises there was no protest from South Africa. 

He read out a cablegram from the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Mombasa 
supporting the Bill and inferred that Indians resident abroad would not have 
to suffer hardships when the measure was passed . 

Sir George Rainy, winding up the debate, urged that the proposal was 
economically unsound and was not in the interests of India. It was likely, he 
said, to be ineffective owing to the existence of non-British ports in the coast 
of India. It was also unfair to Burma and involved the principle of racial dis- 
crimination. For these reasons the Government asked the House not to accept 
the Bill. The House then agreed to add the names of Messrs. Haji, Qasim, 
Munshi and Lamb on the select committee. The motion for a select committee 
was accepted by yt votes to 46. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Trades Disputes Bi|;ll. 

On the 2 iST SEPTEMBER Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra presented] the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1926-27. 

Mr. Me Watters then moved that the Trades Disputes Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. He said that the progress of Government legislation 
made it impossible to take the Bill through all the stages during this session. He 
explained briefly the histor^^ of this legislation and- emphasised that Govern- 
ment desired to mobilise public and press ooinions to prevent industrial disputes. 

In the case of services affecting the samty and welfare of India the Bill pro- 
vidtd sufficient time to come to a settlement before a strike was declared. 
The community, said Mr. MeWatters, must be protected auainst a general 
strike by declaring it illegal. This provision was equally in the interests 6f the 
workers. 
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Mr. McVratten mentioned tlut picketing wu not mentioned in the Bill 
lor tto reason that picketing as such was not unlawful. When picketing 
intimidatioii, it was punishable under the ordinary law. 

Mfs Me Watters hoped that the Bill now going for circulation would receive 
dispassionate consideration and come back with a large measure of support. 

Mr. COCKE regretted that it was not found possible to pass this Bill this 
session, as both the Bombay Chamber and the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
had pressed Government to publish the Bill in anticipation of its passage this 
session. Mr. Cocke said that commercial opinion had now veered round, and 
admitted that Government had the right to intervene in trade disputes, and 
set up a conciliation board or a court of inquiry. He hoped that when opinions 
were received, Government would bring forward the Bill next session. 

Mr. Joshi did not object to the constitution of a court of inquiry and«a 
conciliation board, but opposed strongly the provision which proposed penalisa- 
tion of the labourer who left a utility service without giving notice. There was, 
in that case, no reason why an employer should not be penalised for dismissing 
an employee. The Bill was framed “ in the interests of capitalists only.” Mr. 
Joshi was of opinion that the Bill was superfluous as there were already several 
acts which provided penalties for employees for leaving work without giving 
notice. Concluding, Mr. Joshi said that he did not see any reason for holding that 
a general strike was illegal. This Bill would give power to Government to 
characterise any big strike as illegal. 

Mr. Govin JONES saickthat similar legislation in other countries had proved 
very useful. He suggested .that the Bill should follow the British Act, which 
provided that the Minister could take action on the representation of one of 
the parties. By the cox^ent of both parties the Minister could refer the matter 
for settlement to an industrial court, or refer the matter, for settlement by 
arbitration, to one more persons appointed by him, or refer the matter for 
settlement to a conciliation board by mutual consent of both parties. 

Mr. MeWatfers, replying, said that the points raised were meant for con- 
sideration by the select comdiittee, but he assured Mr. Sesha Iyengar and 
Colonel Gidney that the Bill would be brought prominently to the notice of 
labour unions and the Anglo-Indian gnd Domiciled European Associations. 

The House agreed to the Bill being circulated. 


Scheme for Separation of Audit from Ry. Accounts. 

Mr. PARSONS moved the grant of Rs, 12,000 is respect of audit. 

He explained that this was required for the initial outlay in the current year 
on expending. and making permanent the separation of audit from the State 
railway accounts.' tie declared that the scheme was suggested by the Acworth 
Committee, and ap^rervedv by a financier of international repute. Sir Arthur 
Dickenson and that it would lead to growing economy. The Auditor-General 
had approved the scheme, . , , 1 • .1.. 

Mr. Parsons also said that the proposal before the House involved making the 
Clearing Accounts Office permanent. He had already promised the Standing 
Committee an inquiry regarding the establishment in the office, but as regaras 
the charge that thfe apportionment of foreign traffic receipts, during the time 
the Clearing Accounts Office had been in existence, was more inaccurate, 
Parsons showed that, in 1927-28, that office dealt with transactions amounting 
to Rs. 18 crores, but the irregularities were not at all of a serious nature. 

^ Mr. NEOGY, opposing grant, .challenged the 

Parsons. Previously the House was asked «rant was 

regular resolution outlying the policy but now only a suppl^en y 8 . . 

put forward. A healthy preeWent should at 

an important matter was raised not only about the end of the se , 
the end of the day. . a., nw 

Mr. Parsons, he said, had not quite sucy^ed m perau adi y^ t^^ 
hard-headed gentleman, Sir Frederick Gauntlett, ^^’^“r^it-.^eral had 
Frederick Garden’s language was one of caution. The Aoditor-ueneiai 
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said that he wanted more time to consider the matter, and that he had not 
been able to verify the figures. 

Continuing, Mr. Neogy explained that at present two systems were in 
force : one on the company-managed railways where the audit was merely in 
the nature of a post-mortem examination ; the other on the State- managed 
railways, where pre-audit existed. It was now proposed to abolish the system 
in vogue on the State railways, and to adopt the system on the company- 
managed railways. For doing this the Assembly wanted sufficient material to 
be convinced of the desirability of the change. Mr. Neogy quoted the opinion 
expressed by the Auditor-General before the Public Accounts Committee on the 
system of separation on the £. 1. Railway. 

The President suggested that as the matter was important, the debate be 
continued on Monday. The House agreed and then aHiourned. 

Home Member’s Apology. 

On the 22ND SEPTEMBER Mr. J. Crerar (Leader of the Assembly) made 
the following statement in the House when it met : — 

**Mr. President, I should like, with your permission, to make a further 
statement on the matter which occupied the attention of this House last week 
and which has since continued to be of the deepest concern to the Government 
and the whole House. 

The discussion which took place on Friday, September 14, on the question 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition regarding comments made in the Press 
or elsewhere about the President of the Assembly, has not, by common consent, 
resulted in clearing up the situation, which we all deplore. 

“ In what I have to say my earnest desire, and the desire of the Government 
is to do what they can to place the relations between the Chair, the House and 
the Government on a basis of mutual confidence and understanding, which we 
all a^ree should subsist. And wi th this object 1 find it my duty to restate the 
position of the Government in the matter and myself as Leader of the House. 

Government are not less jealous of the dignity of the Chair than any other 
section of the House, and regard themselves, along with all other hon’ble 
members, bound to protect the Chair in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon it. 

Government have never had any reason on any occasion to question the 
strict impartiality of the rulings that you. Sir, have given from time to time or of 
your conduct in the Chair, and they have asked me to express their full confi- 
dence in the Chair. 

** It follows that we must deplore and condemn, in common with the honour- 
able members sitting opposite, all allegations or comments in the Press or 
elsewhere that m^ appear directly or indirectly to reflect adversely upon the 
impartiality of the Chair. It, therefore, also follows that in any action you. Sir, 
may think right to take to vindicate the authority of the Chair in the matter of 
the reflections which were the subject of the recent discussion in the House, or of 
any that may be made hereafter, you will have the full support of the Government. 

‘*1 state this explicitly to remove any misunderstanding that may have 
been caused by my previous statement on this subject. I must frankly admit that 
the question having been raised quite unexpectedly, I spoke in less considered 
terms than I would have wished and without due deliberation. I have how stated 
above the considered view of the Government and express my regret that my 
previous statement did not correctly convey it. 

“ The House also had its attention drawn to allegations of a campaign 
instigated by the Government against the Chair. 1 would ask the House to take 
it from me that there is no foundation for such a charge, which could hardly 
have been made except in an atmosphere clouded with suspicion. 

“ I have also been assured that certain official members of the House have 
used expressions impugning the conduct of the President and for this I, as 
Leader of the House, express my full regret and theirs, and would assure both 
the President and the House that, so far as the Government can, they will take 
steps to ensure that there will be no recurrence of such expression: 
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tte qoMtion of the nUtions between the Government and the Preei- 
dent of the ^mbly, I would on|y aak leave to say one thine more. If at jSv 
time— and I nmke the supposition only tg avoid any possible ambieuit^ 
circumstances h^ arisen in which the Government had been unable to fMl that 
confidence in the impartiality of the Chair, which is necessary for the due di^ 

charge in this House of the functions both of the Chair and of the Government 
It would at race have adopted the only possible and straightforward course of 
informing the President and bringing the matter before this House. 

» I desire, in conclusion, to repeat and emphasise that the Government is 
on all grounds certainly not less concerned, and in some respects perhaps even 
more deeply concerned, than any other section of the House in the prestiee 
the dignity and the authority of the Chair. ’ 

“I am grateful to you, Sir, for afibrding me tlus opportunity of makine my 
own position and that of the Government plain. 

“It is the earnest desire of myself as of those for whom I speak, that 
whatever from time to time may be our political disagreements, wt may all unite 
to invest this House with an honourable tradition in the conduct of its afifairs, 
and see that by lending our assistance to the Chair, which is the natural guardian 
of all the interests in the House, this tradition is constantly maintained.” 

Pandit Mbtilal NEHRU (Leader of the Opposition) followed Mr. Crerar. He 
said : “ 1 congratulate the Hon. the Home Member on making the statement he 
has just now made. It was conceived in a spirit of absolute fairness to all 
concerned. 

“ I take it to be a complete vindication of the honour and dignitv of the 
Chair and of this House against unworthy attacks and reflections from w^tever 
quarter such attacks and reflections might have emanated. 

“ On behalf of this side of the House, 1 fully associate myself with the Home 
Member in his unqualified condemnation of the baseless aspersions cast upon 
the Chair and this House by the press, for which we know that the correspondents 
of the “ Times of India,” the * Daily Telegi aph,* and the ‘Morning Post' are 
responsible. I have no doubt you will take such action against them as you 
consider proper. 

“ I am equally sure that the House will welcome the further assurance that 
the Government is not less jealous of the dignity of the Chair than any other 
section of this House, and 1 hope and trust that all sections of the House, 
whatever their differences may be on other points will always combine to uphold 
its dignity to the best of their ability. 

“ The frank expression of regret by the Home Member at the conduct of ' 
certain official members of the House who permitted themselves to impugn the 
impartiality of the Chair will, I have no doubt, be deeply appreciated by the 
I^use. The assurances given by the Home Member and the good sense of the 
official members themselves will, I am confident, avoid a recurrence. 

, “I hope. Sir, after the statement made by the Home Member to-day the 
misunderstanding caused by his previous statement will be removed and that 
you and the House will accept his regret for having made that statement. 

“ In these circumstances, so far as the Government and the official members of 
the House are concerned, the matter will, I trust, be treated as a closed chapter. 

“ In conclusion, I desire to convey to you, Sir, of our abiding faith m the 
integrity and impartiality of the Chair. 

“ Your rulings have as often been against us as in our favour but I can con- 
fidently assert that there is not one member on this side of the House who has 
ever doubted that they were prompted by anything other than strict fairness. 

“ It is, indeed, a matter for pride to us to find that in our first 
elected President of the House we have one who by common consent would do 
honour to the Speaker’s Chair in any legislature of the world. 

. Permit me. Sir, to convey to you the assurance from this side of the House, 
that we have the fullest confidence in the Chair and that it will always be ou 
outy and privilege to protect its honour and dignity.” 

LAJPATRAI (Nationalist Party) associated himself with the sentiments 
expressed by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
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He felt cosfident that the whole country would receive Mr. Crerar's state- 
ment with satisfaction. He also shared the assurance of the Home Member that 
every section of the Assembly was satisfied with the impartiality, integrity and 
ability of the Chair. 

In future*’, Lala Lajpatrai continued, “ all sections of the House would be 
jealous of the reputation both of the Chair and of the Government. The latter 
deserved congratulations upon Mr. Crerar’s statement and the relations between 
all parts of the House would be more pleasant than ever before.” 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS (Independent Party) felt glad that tne 
Government had risen up to Parliamentary traditions and shown that. great 
solicitude for the prestige and dignity of the House and the Chair and Mr. 
Crerar’s statement was worthy of the Government he represented. 

It was satisfactory that the session which had commenced with so much 
estrangement of feeling between the different sections of the House was about to 
close in a complete understanding. The Independent Party, continued the 
speaker, had nothing but the highest admiration for the conduct of the Chair. 

Mr. COCKE (European Group) congratulating the Government on their state- 
ment affirmed th; t no party upheld the dignity of the Chair more strongly than 
his, which would not allow itself to be deflected from its course. Although the 
rulings of the Chair might be a subject of comment on technical grounds, no 

S enibei was justified in imputing partiality or wrong motives to the (3hair, unless 
t was prepared to bring up the matter on the floor of the House. 

Sir Zulfiquarali KHAN (Central Moslems Party) associated himself with the 
sentiments expressed. He congratulated the Government on having given ade- 
^ave expression to their views and thereby enabled the storm which involved 
mem all to pass away. The President was the symbol of the dignity, honour 
and authority of the House and the Central Moslems Party would do everything 
to dphold them. 

The President, rising amidst cheers, wanted time to consider the statement 
made by Mr. Crerar and the speeches made, and promised to express his views 
on Mhoday. Meanwhile, he congratulated the Home Member on his statement. 

Separation of Assembly Office. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU then moved the following resolution on the separa- 
tion duestibm 

This House is strongly of the opinion that 

(A) A separate department be constituted not later than December ist 1928 ; 
(B) The Government of India should take immediate steps to secure the 
sanction of the Secretary of State to that part of the scheme which requires his 
sanction ; 

. (C) The scheme submitted by the President as amended by the Govern- 
ment of India be modified so as to prove : — 

That the Assembly department shall be included in the portfolio of the 
Governor-General in consultation with the President ; 

‘ (2) That the principal officers appointed shall be liable to dismissal by the 
Governor-General in consultation with the President, and other disciplinary 
action against these officers shall be vested in the hands of the President, subject 
to the Vight of appeal to the Governor-General ; 

(3) That other members of the establishment be appointed by the President 
in constfffation with the Secretary ; 

(t} That these other members shall be liable to be dismissed or otherwise 
punished by the President in consultation with the Secretary subject to the right 
of appeaVlo the Governor-General ; 

(5} That questions of expenditure be dealt with in the ordinary way, but 
in the case of a difference of opinion over any items of expenditure between the 
Presidimt and the Government of India there shall be a reference to the Governor- 
Geners and his decision shall be final. 

Tha House further requests the President to recommunicate its opinion to 
the Governor-General for necessary action. 
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Pandit Motilal referred to Mr. Neogy’g question in the Assembly in 1024, 
and the correspondence which followed between the President and the^ Gov»b. 
ment on the scheme prepared by the President, and the despatch which was 
the result thereof. The recent party leaders’ Conference convened as the result 
of the President s suggestion could not come to an agreement at the drarmeeting, 
but It re-met, and the result was embodied in his motion, which he declared! 
in some instances, did not represent the views of the President, and in others did 
represent the unanimous view of party leaders. Pandit Motilal further explained 
the features agreed upon in the scheme, and commended it as a good beginning. 

Mr. CRERAR said that the Government had fully realised the strength of 
the feeling in the House on the subject and had therefore allotted a day for the 
discu&ion of the subject. The Government’s view was embodied in the despatch 
to the Secretary of State already laid on the table of the House. 

They had fully accepted the principle of separation and they had no further 
observations to make. He assured the Leader of the Opposition, regarding the 
passage quoted from the despatch about the position of a Government majority 
in the House, that no insinuation whatever had been either intended or implied. 

Proceeding Mr. Crerar said that he hoped the House realised that the Govern- 
ment had taken an unusual course in publishing the despatch in reference to the 
strong opinion expressed in the House. When the despatch was written it was 
not thought that it would be the subject of a discussion in the House at this stage. 

In asking, therefore, the Secretary of State to sanction this unusual course, 
Government had evinced their sincere desire to give the House the earliest 
opportunity to discuss the whole matter fully. The proposals of the Government 
were now before the Secretary of State, who had agreed to postpone his conclu- 
sions till the results of this debate in the House were available to him. He 
would recognise that, while the Secretary of State’s financial sanction was 
required in any case in respect of the new posts to be created, the whole scheme 
was one of very .great administrative importance. 

Finally, Mr. Crerar assured the House that the opinions expressed in the 
course of the debate would be given a most careful consideration by the Govern- 
ment, who would communicate them to the Secretary of State with as much 
despatch as possible. 

Lala Lajpat RAl congratulated the Government on having placed the des- 
patch before the House, He explained that Pandit Motilal’s resolutions contained 
conclusfons arrived at unanimously between the party leaders. These were 
different both from the views to be found in the President’ s scheme and the 
Government despatch. He then proceeded to explain the difference. 

Firstly, the resolution upheld the point of view of the President against that of 
the Government that the Assembly office should be within the Governor-General s 
portfolio. _ 

Secondly, while the President wished the officials of the Assembly office to 
be appointed by the Governor-General on his recommendation, the resolution 
provided that these be appointed in consultation with the President. 

Mr. H. G. COCKE said that the matter was of extreme satisfaction. There 
was complete agreement on all sides of the House as was exhibited that afternoon. 
He hoped that, in spite of difference of opinion, there would always be a harm^ 
nious feeling between the different parts of the House. He ^ 

Assembly received the fullest assistance from Messrs. Graham and Wrignt. ne 
supported the principle un ^erlying the separation scheme. 

He, however, maintained that ah appointments in the Assembly Sccretaria 

should be made by the Public Services Commission, and fully, endorsed i e 
that the Assembly portfolio should be in charge of the Viceroy. 

Motion Adppted. 

The President put the motion, which waS adopted. ti,* Wokt 

Mr. Crerar stated that the Public Safely Bill would 
of the Select Committee’e report.. He informed the Cha« that he 

lum to waive the Standing Orders in this conneettoh- to enable tne ttu too. 

taken up before seven days. The Assembly then adjourneds 
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Thb President Accepts Apology. 

Oa the 24Ttl SBPTEMBBB Mr. Patel, tbe Preeident, made the following ftatementi 

** 1 fraoky oonfees that 1 wai not prepared for tbe epeeobee that I heard on Batnrday 
laat from the leaden of the rarione parties, and they came npon me as an agreeable 
surprise. 

** 1 was indeed so tonohed hy those speeches, that, for the moment, 1 found myself 
nnahle to find words to express my thoughts. For this human weakness in your Presi- 
dent 1 make an humble apology to the flouse. When I was hearing those speeches I was 
reminded of the scene on January 20, 1927, on the occasion of iby ucanimous re-election 
to this Chair, 

** 1 am sincerely grateful to the House, to erery section and every member thereof, 
for their generosity and large-heartedness for overlooking my many shortcomings and 
tor once again expressing their vnnanimous confidence in me. 1 am conscious of my 
weaknesses and my failing, and 1 desire to assure yen that 1 shall make every endeavour 
to Justify to some extent the Ciinfidence you have been pleased to repose in me. 

I know that it is very difficult for the President to appear impartial on all occasions 
and to all sections of the House. 1 have often aroused feelings of resentment or soreness 
among members whose conduct I sometimes felt it my duty stiongly to disapprove, or 
who were placed at a disadvantage in carrying out their party engagements by my rul- 
ings. Bat it is a matter of sincere gratification to me to find that that feeling has been but 
brief and transiejit and, when those speeches were being made on Saturday last, I was 
wondering within myself whether 1 had really impressed the House generally with a 
belief in the impartiality )f my rulings and with a conviction that my one concern was 
to discharge my duties as guardian of tbe House and that 1 bad not intentionally lent 
myself to be an instrument in the hands of official leaders in tbe House. 

now come to the statement of the Hon. the Hume Member. His previous state- 
ment adopting on behalf of the Government an attitude of complete detachment at the 
attacks in tbe Press and elsewhere on tbe President of tbe Assembly, had come as a 
painful surprise from one in his responsible position, and was the subject of strong com- 
ment by several members ; bnt, tbe readiness with which on Saturday, he hastened to 
pot matters right must raise tbe Hon. Hemoer in tbe estimation of everyone who beard 
his fresh statement or wonid read it. 

** 1 congratnlate him and also tbe Government, on whose behalf that statement was 
made. 

** May I be allowed at this stage to say a word in reference to tbe attitude of certain 
official members which has recently been the sobj'*ct matter of a good deal of comment f 

** In the heat of party feeling, when men's passions are aroused, I can understand 
words escaping tbe honourable gentlemen or their doing something which in their cooler 
moments they themselves would regret. 

[ take it that the words of the Hon. members referred to in the statement of tbe 
Leader of tbe House were not premeditated or deliberate, I desire to assure the Hon. 
member that it has been, and will be, my constant endeavour in the Chair to allay 
feelings of party bitterness at much as 1 can and to prevent undue excitement and passion 
in the House. I shall say no more on this occasion because it is my earnest wish to eiadl- 
oate all personal feelings that has unfortunately found its way recently into this Chamber. 

** 1 will only add that 1 shall always be content to leave my conduct in tbe Chair 
to the Judgment of this House and of every fair, impartial and hononiable man outside it. 

** With that end in view 1 accept, without any reservation, tbe expression of regret 
made by the Leader of the House, on behalf of himself and the officials concerned, in 
the mme generous spirit in which it has been made, and appeal to every member of tbe 
Bouse to forget the incidents which have been responsible for the atmosphere of 
distrust and snepicion calculated to lower the dignity and prestige of this House, which 
must be tbe primary concern of every Hon. member. 

" In these circumstances, and in accordance with tbe genera) wish of the House, 
expfeesed in no uncertain terms on Batnrday last, I propose to say nothing more. 

*< This statement thns disposes of the part of tbe case in which I promised to make 
an inquiry and give my concinsiens, leaving the other part, regarding the CQudnct of 
the two Press correspondents, untouched, I once again thank the Hon. members for 
their confidence in me. 

Thm Pnblie Snfety Bill. 

After Mr, PatePs statement which was loudly cheered, Mr. Grerar was called npon 
to move that the Pnbllo Mety Bill, m anended by tbe Select Coninittee, be takeu into 
ponsidentlon. 
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Mr. Vidajmgar PAMDYA mlNd » point of ordor o)))MtliiK tD>ttta*-molfeitu » waak’t 
notice hid not been given. 

BIr. Crerar replied that it was the general with oE the Hboie that the BUI ihonld be 
proceeded with and appealed to the Obair to miepend the standing older. 

The President asked those who backed Hr. Faiidya?s obieotioii to stand aad^ as only 
four rose he suspended the ruling. 

Mr. CBBiBAIl pointed ont that the principle of thrBill was already approved of by the 
House. The Cbmmittee had subjeoted the measure to a stritst and' severe sorntiny and had 
provided sategsards in order to meet the objeetions advanoed* during the debate. Bx- 
plainiug the improvements Mr. Crerar referred to the exemption froaa its operation of 
those European British snbjeots who had been resident in India for a oonsiderahte period 
of time or had a stake or basineBS in the country. Another substantial safegnatd was 
the provision giving all accused persons the right of appeal before a Tribnaal of three 
Session Judges whose decision would be finaL These eovld not be High Oonrt Judges 
for it was necessary for High Court Judges that their complete imparttalUy and detachment 
from all mattars which had a political complexion, should be sednlonsly preserved. 

Five years had been fixed as the life ef the Bill in the fi:rst instance. Though be 
did not agree that this period was enough to see the dangers of Oommunism disapptsar, 
yet it was a substantial period. After thie period the Gt ivernment, if it felt necessary, 
would ask the Legislature to confer on the Executive these or similar powers. The Bill 
was one which required the co-operation and assistance of every private eitixsn not only 
from the point of view of his own self-interest but from a sense of public dnty. 

The ohligatioub and responaibiritfes of the Legislature far traoaecnded those of the 
private citizen and the Government were entitled to look to this Hoiue not only for its 
legislative sanction but moral support, fie bad gone as far aa he could in improving 
(he Bill and now asked the House to disehaige its duty. 


Mr. Dorafswami IYENGAR said that his first thought was to support the Bill with a 
view to exposing the methods of the Government of India in the eyes of the world, but a 
B ^ iMtinct ^ prevailed— to protect the liberty of foreigners. Ho looked to the 
Bill to nnd provision to penalise Communists who promoted religious disturbances. The 
new Bill in fact was much worse than the original for the story would now accompany the 
accused that he had a fair trial. p / •-uo 


He believed that Session Judges were impartial where the matter did not affect the 
Government and was sorry to find Sir H, 8. Gout who was quoted as an authority on 
Criminal Law deteriorate to the position taken by him on the Select Committee. 


Mr. PBAEASAM asked why there was thie fear of Commnnigm. It did not advocate 
ffluraer ana violence. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : <* It does.*' 

«i I way there are murderers among lawyers and merchanU. 

‘‘A Bed of the Third International)” I cballeage yoo 
to Bhow me a Communist organisation advocating violence and murder 
bir H. 8. Qour : “ Show me one which doesnU ”, 

K Member. There is Bome< 

Bn??- n ^ oppose any attempt to overthrow organised Government 

ore of thl *•>* “*»>araja of Mabfaa without the 

se of the regulation which kept under three years* detention a member of this House 1 

proTMinBfOT”l’JrfLJI.®?®*t®nr‘u®?l'^ examined the Bill. He laid that the provieion 
w^m Hi. *•“ eceaied held that he did not coma 

ward, the ’'f* *• ‘‘•i* ^ght was already enjoyed, ab 

tialitv in Tribunal the speaker maintained that a man conld not get impar- 

**?? ®*"*“"* •"* demand wa. that the InqSTry 

iM Si »m “** ‘“e Bill in tbii reepeot wa. mere « eyewaih ”. ^ 

oenaliflA ^ instrnment of monstrous oppression lot it would 

and all formJnTu. tending directly or indirectly to subvert organised Government 

aa 

‘he aoTCrnmenrmtohril«‘”{*^^ *1' “®»«“«nti and mgBeited that 

CommMto Md ’the* .**“1°"*^! •"‘nmrt up iu intention as patting down 

idea^ Whv .honM thl nothing wrong in Bolehevik 

them . .ml!! * p n * Q°wrner.^neral.in-OouneH have the worU'e odium exerciiing 
ry powers f Why not let the Courts of justice function f * 

36 
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Sir Victor BASSOON, in a well*reoeived speech, exhorted the Honse to support th^ 
amended Bill. He did not appeal to those who still Iniled themselves to sleep in the 
belief that Bolsheviim and Bed Communism could never strike root in India but to those 
who had not given their judgment into the hands of party Whips. 

He described the amended Bill as ** by no means bad ’* but a reasonable Bill provid- 
ing sufficient safeguards to render it inocnons to those whom it was not intended to 
touch. He admitted that there was force in the argument of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar about 
Sessions Judges but asked the House to consider the measure as a whole and especially 
the object behind iC The amended Bill had excluded from its operation those European 
British subjects whose existence was interwoven witn the economic life of the country 
even if they became converts to the ghastly doctrine of Bolshevism. The Bill would, 
therefore, only affect casual visitors to whom it would mean an inconvenience at not being 
able to see the sights of India^ 

He may not have the pleasure,** he stated, “ of enjoying the Taj Mahal by moonlight 
but there is nothing to prevent him from going further and enjoying the ruins of Ankor in 
Cambodia, to study conditions in China, to visit the Temple of Heaven in Pekin and pass 
on to the most picturesque of conntrhs— **. (Japan.) 

Why should the SwarajistSi he asked, think that they could not achieve Swaraj without 
the help of foreigners. Where they so devoid of brilliant intellects 7 

The object of the Bill was to delay the development of the Red menace in India. It 
was therefore a vital matter to have some legislation. If they passed the Bill they would 
be creating a precedent in the fact that the elected representatives of the people were 
prepared, for the sake of their country, to sink all party feelings to support what they 
called irresponsible Government and not merely for singing the slogan — *‘We have 
defeated the Government once more.'* 

Mr. EE LEAR opposing the motion contended that its scope in trial was vague and 
nseless. Government had confirmed its craving for repressive Legislation and bad run 
mad by closing its eyes while seeking to complete its defence. The speaker asked why 
England should not herself deal with undesirable English Communists instead of the 
English Government in India trying to do so. Socialism bad been accepted as not 
dangerona and the real trnth was that Capitalism was in danger and hence the Govern- 
ment were prepared to kill Gommnnism. The Bill was against India’s sense of hospitality. 
They were not to uphold Imperialism but pledged to wreck it and replace it by an Indian 
Commonwealth. 

Colonel CRAWFORD said that he had personal experience of Russia as be served 
in the Army in Russia and was Food Controller in Baku in 1918. He found the 
Bolshevist leaders admirable men but dangerona fanatioi, with their ideal! of bringing 
a'buvkV wad iiwV\aiva\\a\w% waxawa. xaaRaedibat they 

could not make a success ot their ideal ot setting up a new world without deatToylug the 
old world and civilisation. (Voice : “No I Nu.**) 

Colonel Crawford assured the House tba*^ the information on which Government 
action was based was not unreliable. When the news first came it was treated as a piece 
of interesting news and only when it was confirmed by information emanating from a 
sonree entirely unconnected with the previous source, was it taken as a fact. They could 
trust a Session Judge's tribunal and make sure that the Exeontive were acting rightly. 

Colonel Crawford thought that Mr. Joshi opposed the Bill only because bis sources 
of money from outside would dry up otherwise. (A voice : *' Absard.*') He joined issue 
with Sir Pnrsbottamdas in urging the Government to deal with the whole menace and 
handle the Indian Communists as well but felt that the Government's failure to do this 
should be no reason for not accepting half the loaf. 

Mr. CREHAB told Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the Bill did not penalise ideas or ideals 
at all bnt was intended to prevent Commonistic ideals and ideas coming into active 
operation since the Communists had clearly expressed their determination to destroy the 
bonrgeoise and set up the proletariat. The Bill was not a complete panacea for the evil 
mentioned, but proposed to deal with certain aspects of the evil, which were Imminent. 
He asked the House to consider the motion in m severely praoticrl spirit. 

Motion Defeated. 

The motion for the consideration of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was put to the vote and the House divided. 

When the division papers were being obeoked. Sir James Simpson, who had been 
locked ont at division time, entered the Chamber by the PresideAt’s door, for which he 
was administered a sharp rebuke by the Chair. 
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It wit found that 6l TOtea were oast for the Bill and 61 against. The Presidenc in 
giving bis easting vote against the motion said : 

<* If any individual member seeks to place snob an eatraordinary measure on the 
statute book he most convince the House and get a majority in his favour, (Cheers on 
the non-offloial benches). The Home Member has failed to secure a clear majority in 
bis favour and cannot expect the Chair to give his casting vote in favour of the motion 
for coBsideration,” 

He, thereupon, declared the motion defeated by 61 against 62. Loud sbonts of 
(*Bande Mataiam*' rang forth from the Swarajist and Nationalist benches and the 
President ad]onrned the House. 

On the 26Tfl SBPTBMBEB, when the Assembly met, the news had spread that the 
Government bad decided to accept, for the present, the Assembly's verdict and not to 
proceed with the Public Safety in Bill this session. 

Sir James Simpson apologised for yesterday’s incident for which he had already 
received a rebuke from the Chair, Sir James said that being a new member of the House, 
he was not fully conversant with its etiquette and rules. Since the incident he had 
learnt that by entering the House form behind the Chair he had committed a serious 
breach of Parliamentary etiquette. He therefore expressed his sincere regret and apolo- 
gised to the Chair and the House. 

Mr. Webb, Chief Official Whip, explained the circumstances which led to the inci- 
dent. He said that rumours had gone abroad that he had brought Sir James through the 
President’s door. This was absolutely incorrect. He was in his seat when Sir James 
came. He thought Sir James could go and vote but soon realised that be was wrong and 
asked him not to vote. 

Mr. Crerar on behalf of the Government expressed his regret and said that it would be 
deplored by the members concerned. 

The President said that this session was somehow full of a series of deplorable 
incidents. He sympathised with Sir James who was not only unable to vote for his 
constituency but very nearly incurred the displeasure of the Chair and the House. Con- 
sidering the fact, however, that he was new to the House and not fully conversant with 
Parliamentary etiquette and rules, Mr. Patel hoped the House would accept his apology. 

Sir James bad come to him this morning and expressed bis regret for having 
entered the House by the President's door. The President hoped the House would forget 
the incident. 

After Sir James Simpson’s apology bad been accepted the House proceeded to elect 
its members to tbe Standing Committee lot the Commerce Department and also to a Com ^ 
mittee on the separation of railway finances from general finances, 

The motion was pot to vote and carried by a majority. 

Official Bills. 

On tbe motion of Mr. MeWatters a Bill amending tbe /od/ao Pntenls Bnd Degignt 
Act of 1911 was circulated f( ; eliciting opinion. The next motion on the agenda was 
Sir Denys Bray's Bill to amend tbe Penal Code (tbe Press Bill.) 

Mr Crerar regretted that Sir Denys Bray was not in a posilion to be present. Tue 
President asked Mr, Crerar what tbe intention of the Government was regarding this Bill. 

Mr, Crerar said that the Government’s intention was to bold it up till next February. 

On the motion of Mr. Sbilidey tbe Ass'smbly agreed to the amendments made by tbe 
C' ancil of State to'tbe Indian Socoession Bill, The House proceeded further to consider a 
motion of Mr. Parsons regarding the separation o^ the railway audit frmn railway accounts. 
Railway Audit and Accounts, 

to ?***’B^n** motion for a snpvlemenUay grant of Bs, 

initial outlay on the scheme of separation of audit from aceonnts 
and making the Clearing Accounts Office permanent. 

Mr. Neogy pointed our that economy had been shown beeanse it was intended to 
pay tbe aceonnts service a lower scale of salaries. 

Pwwons might say to-day, “ I am the Railway Board, ” (laoghte.) bnt the House 
most aiK for further evideni j before agreeing to the scheme. ThoNfore he nreed the 
present experiment t^ continue for another three years. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer admits that he opposed tbe seLame of separation four years ago 
but Bnpport it now. Ho srid that consistency was tte virtue of an ass. (Laughter). 

» f* Matin Coaodbnry wanted tbe Moslem members to refuse all grants nf ideff 
^ “ communal representation wa/ not seccred. 

remarks out of order as only ths merit of a qiuitloa ooiild 
be disonised daring debates on supplementary grants. 
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Mr. Jamnadai Mehta expreBsed Burprite that the Apeembly wai asked to sanotion 
the neoeBsary money on a proposal the principle off which had not been aoorpted by it. 
Re expected that the question would be brought up in the form of a resolution and con- 
sidered the present deyice as most irregular. If the House sanctioned the grant it would 
automatically perpetuate the clearing house office. If the Bail ways were to be run on 
business lines be said it was essential to separate audit from accounts. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Eunzm stated that all rules and regulations governing the 
separation scheme shonld be placed before the Standing Finance Committee and not a 
single appointment should be made till then, because the railway accounts service bad 
been manned in the past in a manner which gave utter dissatisfaction to the Assembly. 
The claims of Indians should be considered. 

Mr. Parsons replying regretted that it had not occurred to him that the matter should 
Imve been brought up before the Assembly in the form of a resolution and not in the form of 
a supplementary demand The Railway Board was extremely anxious that audit should 
be independent of accounts. He assured the house that the Government's policy of minority 
representation would be observed. 

The motion was put to the House and carried by a majority. 

Criticiama of Tour in Provinces. 

Mr. V. J. Pate], President, before adjourning the House sin# dik, made two promised 
statements. He said 

In pursuance of a promise I made the other day, I propose to make a statement 
in connection with a large number of interpellations from some hon. members question- 
ing the propriety of certain criticisms and attacks against the President of the Assembly, 
which had appeared in a certain newspaper some days back, in commenting upon bis 
recent visits to some of the Provincial Councils. I bad also received notice of a motion 
from Mr, B Das, asking ibis House to place on record its severest condemnation of those 
attacks. 

Inherent Bight. 

•• I have recently expressed the view that it is the inherent right of the Assembly 
to condemn by a spreide motion any attack made against itself or its President. At the 
seme time, 1 am clearly of opinion that such a procedure should not be resorted to except 
uuder very exceptional circumstances, and I would appeal to the House, particularly in 
the light of what has happened since I received these notices, to leave the matter there 
and not to pursue it any further. 

** The House will also permit me in this connection to draw its attention to a matter 
of procedure .'j regard to notices and interpellations addressed to the President. It 
is a well established rule of practice in the House of Commons that questions may bn 
publicy addressed to the Rpoaker regarding matters of procedure and privileges of the 
House ; but it is not permissible to give notices of such inquiries, and have them printed 
on the notice paper in the same manner as questions addressed to Ministers. My pre- 
dccciiBor bad followed that rule, and I p^'opose to do the same. 

A^ignity of Tho Chair. 

*' It goes without saying that to requLe the Chair to answer questions and enUr 
into a controversy, is wholly incompatible with the d'^oornm of the proceedings of this 
House and derogatory to the dignity of the Chair. Such a proceedure must, therefore, 
be discouraged and deprecated. 

“ May 1 take this opportunity of explaining to the House the actnal events and the 
exact position ir regard to the visits of the President of the Assembly to the Provincial 
Councils ? This practice has not been started by me. The Honse is fnlly aware that it 
has been in vogne since the inception of the present Reforms, and that it was LOt initiated 
at the instance, or on the suggestion of the ^'resident himself, 

“ Guide and Adviser.’* 

“ In recommending the appointment of the first President, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee which dealt with the Reform BUI of 1919, observed that he should be the 
guide and adviser off the Presidents of the Provincial Connoils and he shonld be chosen 
with a view to the influence which, it is hoped, he would have on the whole history of 
parliamentary procedure in India. 

To attain this end, very soon after bis appointment as the President of the Ammbly, 
my hon. predecessor Sir Frederick WhyU, undertook a tour visiting several Provinces in 
Jniy and August, 1921. It will intertst the House to know in bis own words the reason 
why he undertook that tour. 
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"In reply to a qneetion tabled by Mr. S. G. Ghose, regarding the annual Confer- 
eaoea of the Preaidents of the legislative bodies, Sir Frederick Wbyle replied on February, 
8, 19S5, aa eollows : — 

"After His Esoclleney the Vioeroy (then Lord Chelmsford) appoint4H] me to be 
the President of the Legislative Assembly, the then Secretary of State (Mr. Montague) 
discussed informally with me the scope of my work as President. In the coarse 
of our conversation, he said that he thought it would be advisable for the President 
of the Legislative Assembly to establish friendly relations with his brother Presidents 
in the Provinces. 

" A few months later, after resuming charge of my present ofBce, I went on tour, 
visiting three Provinces in July and August 1921. I am glad to be able to inform 
the Assembly that 1 met with a mmt cordial reception, and partly as a result of con- 
versations which I thin had with my coileagnes in those three Provinces, and 
partly as the result of correspondence with the Presidents in other Provinces, I 
was enconraged to issue an invitation to all the Presidents to assemble in conference 
at Simla, in September 1921. 

Previous Sanction. 

" It will thus be seen that, apart from the recommendation of the Joint Committee 
to which 1 have already made reference, the practice inaugurated by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, my predecessor, of visiting the Provincial Councils bad the sanction of no less 
an authority than that of Mr. Montague, who initiated and carried through the Reforms 
Act under which the present Central and Piovincial Ligislatures of India have been 
constituted. 

“ The neosssity of close co*operation between the President of the Assembly and the 
Presidents of the Provincial Councils, and of co-ordination in the methods of work, 
and in the practice and Procedure of the Legislature, has been repeatedly emphasised at 
the Annual Conference held not only daring the time of Sir Frederick Whyte, but also 
daring my term of office in 1 926. 

Lord Reading*8 View. 

" After my elecHon to this Chair, I inquired of His Excellency Lord Beading (the 
then Viceroy) whether the practice followed by Sir Frederick Whyte of visiting the 
Provincial Councils, and having Annual Confcreuccs with the Presidents of their Councils, 
should be continued by me, who was an elected President, and not an appointed President 
with parliamentary experienca. 

" In reply, I wss informed that His Excellency was of opinion that the change 
from appointed to elected President bad not affected the position, and that it wj^b desirable 
that the elected President of the Legislative Assembly should maintain the same rela- 
tions with the elected Presidents of the Local Legislative Councils, as were maintained 
by his predecessors with the appointed Presidents of their Councils. 

Unanimous Opinion. 

" When the Annual Conference of Presidents was held in January, 1926, the Pro- 
vmoial Presidents who attended it placed on record their* ananimous opinion in the 
following terms 

‘ All the Provincial Presidents asked the President of the Legislative Assembly to 
piaoe on record their unanimous opinion that the purpose of these Conferences could be 
more^ effectively carried out if the President of the Legislative Assembly visited the 
rrovinoes from time to time for discussing with each Provincial President the difficultiee 
counSlC?^“* *^*"*"® procedure, and for attending the meeting of the Provincial 

-4 ** * A!***? * enough to enable the House to know why the practice of the 

•IS u * President, of the Legislative Assembly to the Provincial Councils was started 
• 4 U « continued, and to realise that these visits of the President of the Assembly 
uiv •re wholly in the public interest, and have been undertaken in the 

duoharge of his public duties 

Prate and Chair'# Dignity. 

l>ealing with the charges of partiality attributed to the Chair, Mr, Patel »id 

meeting of September 14, Pandit Motilal Kehru, the leader of the Opposi- 
wn, bad drawn my attention to certain criticisms against the President of the Assembly 
S-Sr* u i® ***• report of the oorrespondent of the ** Times of India ** in its issns of 
message of the Simla Correspondent of the " Daily Telegraph," 
pauiihed in that paper, and telegraphed to this ooantry by the Free Preie. 
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•* It wii contended bj I be Letder of the Opposition tbit eritioisns in the report of 
the *• Times of India ” correspondent contained a suggestion that the President of this 
Assembly had done a good deal of publicity in preparation for the discussion of the 
question of the institution of a separate Assembly Secretariat, and with a riew to prej^im 
the Government position. They also contained a charge of partiality against the Presi- 
dent in giving his ruling against the Government in connection with tho Fnblio Safety 
Bill on Beptemher 6, 1928. ^ 

•• 1 have careftflly examined these criticisms, and 1 am satisfied that the contention 
of tbe Imdet of the OppoiitloB i. nbotsnttell; oorrfot. Tho writer hot olewly oTOided 
making a direct suggestion or charge, but failed in his attempt to conceal his real 
motive. Such veiled insinuations and suggestions are, in my opinion, more reprehensible 
than dirvot charges. _ . t. * 

*• The message of tho Simla correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph speaks for 
itself and needs no comments. It coutarhs a direct charge of partiality gainst the 
President, and the writer has nisde no attempt to conceal his intentions. During the 
debate, no member bad a word to say in’ Justification or defence of the criticisms, and the 
fresh statement made by the Home Member on September, 22 left no room for doubt that 
the whole House strongly disapproi^ci and coniiemned those criticisms, and assured the 
President that he will have its soppert in any action that he might think fit to lake 
against the coricspondents conoertled. 

“Speaking for mysilf, .il am always very unwilling to take any disciplii.ary measure 

against the Press mrn, and, therefore, have delayed pa^Bing any prdi-ra iu this case so 
Jong in the hope that the correspondents concerned might see their way to tender to 
the Chair and the HoUc>q their unqualified apology. Not only has no apology com**, but 
one of the enrrospouilcnts added insult to injury by writing to me that his comm-mts were 
based on the remaiks imde by members of several parties in the Uousp, as ii that was 
any justification for the comments he made, even if true. 

Support of Press. 

“ I fully appreciate and recognise the general support 1 have rt ceived from the Press 
in India in the discharge of my diflScult duties, and if 1 take any action in this case, it is 
because I am driven to it by tbe correspondents themselves. 1 wish they had taken note 
of tbe universal comlemnation in the House of their conduct and had made amends. 

“ In these circumstances, I hereby direct that, with effect from t^ date of the 
adjournment of tbe House “sine die,’* the Press passes granted to Mr. Jjyrt and Mr. 
Bice shall stand cancelled, and no notice papers, bills, etc., shall be sent to them until 
farther directions from the President, 

“I would add that the correspondents concerned, or their papers, are eligible to 
renew their applications, and they will bo considered by tho President if, in the mean- 
while, a full, fratik and unqualified apology to the Chair and the House is forthcoming 
in terms approved by the President, and published in such newspapers and in suca 
manner as he might approve.** 

The AMembly then edjourned * sine die 



The C ouncil of State. 

The aotQinn Beulon of the Gonnoil of State commenced at Simla on the 1 1th SEPTBld- 
BER 1928| Sir Moncriefl*Smith presiding. 

Historical SnrYey of Lillooah Strikes. 

Daring interpellations, Mr. Komar Sankar Bay Ghondhary asked the Government to 
state the canse, nature and result of the recent strike of Railway Workers at Lillooah and 
Howrah. He enquired what negotiations took place to bring about the settlement. 

Mr. Q. CORBETT detailing the historical survey of these strikes said that the alleged 
cause of the strike according to a statement made by the General Secretary, East Indian 
Railway Union, Ehaganl was the discharge of four workmen from the workshops but 
actually men bad on the 1st of March threatened to take direct action unless their wages 
were increased within a week and communicated this threat to the Agent through the 
General Secretary of the Union and it wa«, the Government presume, beciuse their 
demands were not being acceded to in full that men downed tools on the midday of 
the 5th of March. 

As they continued to refuse to work, the Agent announcod on the 7th March that 
the workshops would be dosed until further notice. Sobsequently on the 12lh of March, 
the Agent gave an interview to the President and General Secretary of the Union and 
representatives of the workmen at which, the deputation made certain demands including 
those previously made on the let of March to none of which was the Agent able to agree. 
Between this date and the 10th July, there were no direct negotiations between the 
Agent and the Union, On the lOib July, the strike cal lapsed and men resumed work 
* en masse*. 

On the 30«h July, as a result of the cireniation of an unfounded statement that the 
Agent had promised to redress the grievances within 15 days, there was a recurrence of 
the trouble at Lillooah, accompanied by disorderly behaviour in the shops and the Agent 
found it necessary to warn the men that unless they worked properly, shops would again 
be olosed. Men thereupon decided to adopt passive resistance and the Agent closed the 
shops again on the evening of the 80th July. 

On the 6th of August the Agent issued a notification to the workshop staff enumerat- 
ing the various requests which had been made to him by the workmen in a letter of 31st 
of July which were almost entirely a repetition of their previous demands. He repeated 
the assurance already given to them that there would be no victimisition and that certain 
men who had been dismissed at Ondal and Asansol would be re-eDgBg<*d as the vacancies 
occurred but rejected the rest of their demanis. 

At the same time he announced that as a result of investigation into the pay of 
certain classes of the lowest paid staff in Lillooah and Calcutta workshops which he had 
previously undertaken to mak«, be proposed to grant certain increases from the l^t of 
August and also to institnte an enquiry into the boosing conditions of the workshop 
staff at Lillooah. He further told the men that the t^hops would be re-opened on August 
8th and warned them that anyone returning to work and subirquently found creating 
a disturbance or inciting others to stop work would be immediately dismissctl and that 
in the event of a general disturbance, he would close the shops for at least a month. 
He gave the men until 15tb August to return to work, failing which they would be treated 
as having resigned and would be settled upon application. After this announcement, 
there was a full attendance when the shops were re-opened and there has since been no 
trouble or disturbance of any kind. 

On the I 2 TH SEPTEMBER the President admitted the motion of Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah that in pursuance of the resolution adopted by the Council 
on February 22 the Council do proceed by such method as the President 
ma^^ direct to elect three of its members to the Central Committee to sit with the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 
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Land Kevenuew 

Dr* Rama RAO moved a resolntion that no revenue, tax, cass or fee, after 
March, 1930, be levied or continue to be levied, on land held in private owner- 
ship except under laws enacted by the local legislatures and that local 
Governments should introduce Bills in the local Legislatures, ensuring that their 
legislation be completed before the end of year 1929-30. 

The speaker contended that if there was one item of revenue in British 
India which excited^ore interest, criticism and resentment than all the others 
put together, it was land revenue. The present system had built u(mn the 
wreckage of the systems prevalent in the old Hindu and Moslem Empire and 
based on doubt, confusion, misconception and misunderstanding without regard 
to the well-being of the agricultural population of India. 

The charge was laid at the door of the Central Government that they 
persistently refused to accord sanction for the Land Revenue Bill which the 
Madras Government contemplated. Whosoever was responsible for this civil 
disol^dience or passive resistance to the legally constituted parliamentary 
authority, the stern fact could not be ignored that the ryots had begun to feel 
the pinch of the land tax. 

The rack-renting policy of the Government of India had been put to the 
test at Bardoli and had not succeeded. Dr. Rama Rao declared that the Central 
Government should, therefore, direct the provincial Governments to submit the 
question of the land tax to the vote of the legislature in obedience to the mandate 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and thus absolve themselves of blame in 
the matter. 

Sir Muhammad HABIBULLAH said that neither the Provincial Governments 
nor the Government of India could be justifiably charged with indifference or 
apathy in the matter. Criticising the implications in the resolution he pointed out 
that Land Revenue was a Provincial reserved subject and that the Government 
of India could, as the law stood at present, issue no peremptory orders to the 
local Government prohibiting them from either levyin^f or collecting land revenue. 

It was rather carrying the point too far in asking the Government of India 
to instruct the local Governments not to collect or not to continue to collect any 
tax after 1930. Land Revenue was the main source of revenue in each Pro- 
vince. Scrap it and the whole administration would be brought to a standstill 
Dr. Rama Rao had given one year within which the local Governments 
must, according to him, hasten legislation. Supposing this legislation was im- 
possible in any Province what would be the consequence? 

Already several Provincial Governments had to shelve many schemes of 
public utility by the Meston Award. Fortunately it had been abrogated and the 
Provinces were fust now slowly giving effect to those schemes. 

Was this the time, he asked, for the Government of India to ask the local 
Governments to forego big slices out of their revenue ? 

Indeed, this was the time when he was asking the Provincial Governments to 
be ready to put their hands deep into their pockets in order to give effect to the 
wholesome recommendations of the Linlithgow Commission. In the near future 
there would be an All-India Conference to determine the subject’s urgency subject 
to programme of work according to financial possibilities. 

Dr. Rama Rao knew what his (the speaker’s) sympathies were with regard 
to land revenue administration. Ihe utmost they could do now was to draw 
the attention of the local Governments to the subject and ask them to give 
effect to the Joint Parliamentary Committee's recommendations. This they did 
first in March 1920 and then again in 1923. 

The replies received disclosed that with the exception of Bengal and. Bihar, 
which were largely under , permanent settlements, the local Governments of 
other Provinces inmmed them that they were contemplating action. 

Bills were actually introduced in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Assam and the Central Provinces, but the main reason why no 
decision was reached was that the local Governments and non-official members 
in the councils could not reach any agreement. 
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The only solution lay in a compromise and such a compromise could not 
be prompted from Delhi or Simla. The Government of India were again ad- 
dressing the local Governments on the subject of land revenue and hoped that 
their initiative on this occasion might contribute a solution to these outstanding 
questions. Sir Muhammad Habi bulla advised Dr. Rama Rao not to press the 
resolution. 

Dr. Rama Rao finally withdrew the resolution in view of the assurance of 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah pointing out that his intention was to wake up 
sleeping dogs. 

High Coarta Reform; 

Mr. Komar Banker Bay Choodhcry urged the Government to amend the Qovemment 
of India Act bo ae to prevent the powers and procedure of High Courts from being changed 
by the executive orders of His Ma] <si y-in-Counetl. He stated that the power vested on His 
Majesty should be takm away and couiiaed to the Indian Legislature and not in the hands 
of the executive. Tiie mover quoted the Constitution of Canada and other eoantries in 
support of the motion. 

Mr. Haigf the Home Secretary, opposing said that at present the powers 
in relation to administration and justice were vested in High Courts by Letters 
Patent issued by His Majesty which were subject to the Legislative powers of 
the Government of India. The All Parties Conference in its report had provided 
that Courts should exercise such powders as were vested in them by Letters 
Patent and that such Letters Patent may be amended from time to time by 
further Letters Patent. 

The Statutory Commission would go into the question of Courts and the 
Judiciary shortly. This was therefore not the time for making any change. He, 
however, would place the resolution before the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Ray Choudhury, replying, said that the All Parties Conference report must 
be taken as a whole and not in parts. When India got Dominion Status it did 
not matter whether the Letters Patent were changed by Executive order or by 
legislation, for the Executive would be entirely responsible to the Legislature. 
The resolution was lost. The other resolutions on the agenda were not moved. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Oa the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Cooncil of State re-assembled to discass four non- 
official resolutions and three non-official Bills. 

Agricnltnral Report, 

Sir Puiioze SEfHMA moved his resolution recommending the Government to take 
steps to give prompt eff'jct to the recommendations of the Agricultnrai Commission, 
particularly those having direct and intimate bearing on the uplift of the agricultural popu- 
lation. He contended that the report of the Commission was marked by thoroughness and 
patient and profound investigatiuu, which invested it with more than ordinary importance 
and value. It would be a thousand pities if the unanimous report did not result in prompt 
and tangible action which would lead in a steadily increasing measure to the general 
improvement of the material, educational and moral condition of the agricultural population 
of this country. 

What was wanted, said Sir Phiroz^, was the framing of a programme to be worked 
out steadily, say, during the next five or ten years by each Provincial Government, and 
also by the Central Government. All this should be done as soon as possible within a 
time limit, which should be rigidly observed. If such a time limit was not enforced, 
and if things were allowed to drift with endless red-tapism, the result would be that the 
initial Interest and enthusiasm would wane, and the labours of the Commission wonld 
be waited and the report ‘condemned to oblivion. 

Mr. Pantttlu^s Amendment. 

Mr. Ramdas PAKTULU moved an amendment urging to give effect to those recom- 
mendations relating to the establishment of central land mortgage banks. 

He declared that the report was, on the whole, disappointing. The co-operative 
movement, which was trying to solve the problems of the agricnltarist, had immense 
potentialities, bat hitherto, it bad only attempt^ to cater to the short-term credit needs 
of the ryot, and not financed him for long-term needs. Long-term finance oonld bo 
bandied only by land mortgage banks, but email primary land mortgage banks scattered 
fill over rural India would not enable the ryot to raise enffleient long-term credit, bnt 
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would make ench money dear by offering competing ratfo of intereit and thna Injare the 
moTement Mr. Fantnln auerted that it was necessary to establish provincial central land 
mortgage banks to raise the necessary credit and finance the primary mortgage banks. 

Sir Mahomed HABIBULLAH, in the oonrse of a sympathetic speech, detailed the 
measures taken to give early consideration to the recommendations of the Commission, 
partionlariy those concerning the uplift of the agricnltoral popniation. At the ontset he 
welcomed the desire manifested by the Council for expediting the recommendations. As 
regards the majority of the recommendations, action could be- taken only by the Local 
Governments, while a good number concerned the Government India. 

In order to facilitate the consideration of the recommendations, the Government of 
India, Sir Mahomed said, invited on July 23rd last, all Local Governments to send 
representativi'S to a conforence to bti held in Simla on October let and the following days. 
The obj *et of the conference was to secore personal discussion and to find out the best 
methods of giving effect to the recommen iations of the Commission. Besides this con- 
ference, there would bo a conference of those interested in the Co-operative movement, 
to disensB matters arising from the report, particnlarly of the nature spccifii'd in the 
amendment of Mr. Bamdas Pantnlu, and- furthermore, there would be a Co-up rative 
Societies Conference to discuss co-ooerative measures. 

Concluding, Sir Mahomed Habibnllah said that air ady the Government of India 
were considering the recommen iations which concerned them primarily, such as the pro- 
posal to establish an Agricultural Research Council, He regretted that he could not give 
any decisive reply on the resolution and suggested its withdrawal. 

After Mr. Mahendra Prasad, Dr. Rama Rau, Mr. Desikachari and Mr. Akbar Khan 
bad supported the resolution, Sir Phiro*^ Sethna ro e to reply. 

He removed certain misunderstandings which his resolution had created. He asked 
for every recommendation of the Commission to he given prompt effect. He also wanted 
to give effect to the specific points raised by Mr. Pantulu. Withdrawal of his motion 
would be paradoxical as the Government Member had not opposed it. 

Sir Arthur Froom raised a point of order, remarking that the acceptance of the motion 
would commit the Government to give prompt effect to all recommendations. 

Sir Henry Moncriefl-Smith over-ruled the objection. 

Finally, Sir Mohamed Habihull h explained the Government's attitude. He said that 
he had advised withdrawal thinking that the purpose of the mover would have been 
served by bringing tbo matter to the notice of the House. But if the Council did not 
share that view, he was prepared to accept the amended resolution. He, however, re- 
marked that the obj ct of Sir Phiroz.? Sethna and Mr. Bama Rau was not to wake sleeping 
dogs, bat attempt to rouse watchful dogs. 

The ameuded resolution was then passedi 

Time Test in Postal Dept. 

The Council next adopted the resolution of Mr. Ehaparde, as amended by Mr, Clow, 
for steps to revise the time tests obtaining at present in the Postal Department. 

Mr. Cluw said that an official of the rank of Postmaster-General would be deputed 
for the purpose, end the co-operation for tbe Postal and Railway Mail Service Union 
be sought in tbe inquiry. 

Dr. Goar’s Bill. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved the consideratfou of Dr. Gonr’s Bill passed by tbe Assembly 
which required that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than one who has 
been from his birth an idiot, should be excluded from inheritance or from any right or 
or share in the joint family property, by reason only of any disepse, deformity or 
physical or mental defect. 

Tbe Maharaja of Darbhanga opposed the motion. He deprecated the tendency of 
tbe Reformed Legislature to interfere with Hindu Law. 

Mr. Pantnlu, supporting the motion, twitted the Maharajadbiraja of Darbhangha 
and Lala Ramsarandas saying that *<dbarma” ongbt to change from time to time. The 
epeak**r claimed to determine in the legislative bodies what ** Dharma ” was. 

Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) explained that the Government would mainUin a 
neutral attitude and members of Government would not vote on this qaestion. 

Sir Sankaran Hair, samming up tbe debate, said that it was absolute ignorance to 
say that religion was associated with the laws of sneoession. 

The motion for consideration having been adopted, Mr. Enmar Sankar Bay Chou- 
dbnry moved an amendment, the effi^ct of which was to include among the beneficiaries 
of a joint family property even lunatics and idiots. Mr. Cbondhury contended that 
congenital inabilities shoald not stand in the way of receiving benefits. 
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Sir Saokanin Nair opposed the aoMBdoient. He wm sot prepared to accept it at 
that late stage. The Lower House bad esdaded iBaatics and Mfcds at tbej stood oa aa 
entirely diflerent footing. 

The amendment was pressed to a dftieion and lost, 7 TOting lor and 18 against. 
Sir Sankaran Nair's motion for the final passage of the Bill was adopted witbont a 
division. The Honse then adjonrned. 

Election to tho Central Comnaittne. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER the galleries of the Council of State were more 
largely crowded than usual when iht Council considered the resolution to elect 
its quota to the Central Committee to sit with the Simon Commission. 

when the house met Sir Mohammed Habibullah was going to move the 
resolution, but the Mr. Ramdas Pantula raised a point of order that the 
resolution was against the spirit of the resolution passed by the Council last 
February which contemplated a committee elected by the Central Legislature. 
Now that the Assembly refused to elect the Committee, this resolution ran 
counter to the spirit of the original resolution. 

The President ruled that the motion was strictly in order. 

Sir Mohammed then moved “ That in pursuance of the resolution adopt- 
ed by this Council on the 22nd February. 1928, the Council do proceed by such 
method as the Hon'ble President may direct to elect three of its members to the 
Central Committee to sit with the Indian Statutory Commission.” In moving 
the resolution he maintained that it was the logical and inevitable outcome of 
the resolution passed in February last. 

Seth Govind Das’ Opposition. 

Seth Govind Das opposing the motion said that this Committee could not 
be called a Committee of the Central Legislature as the Assembly stood out of 
it. Alter the All Parties Conference the boycott movement against the Com- 
mission was stronger in the country than it was in last February. The Provin- 
cial Councils which elected the Committee of Co-operation did rot, t\e maintained , 
represent the real opinion in the country. The Government knew ’their posi- 
tion and that was why they dared not accept the challenge of the leaders to 
dissolve the Assembly on the Simon Commission issue. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan denied that the Lucknow Conference was a repre- 
sentative one. The Mahomedans in the Punjab, he said, had faith in co-operation 
with the British who saved the country from foreign inroads. 

Sir Fhiroze Sethna opposed the motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy asked the Council not to follow the lead of the 
obstructionists. 

Sardur Shivdev Singh Uberoi in supporting the resolution stressed that 
the Sikhs were. an important minority community and in electing the Com- 
mittee their claims should not be ignored. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu held that after the Nehru Committee Report the 
Simon Commission ought not to have decided to come to India again. The 
trend of the majority of opinion in the country was now unmistakable. What 
they meant to do might very well have been done from the White Hall. The 
Nehru Committee Report was no gesture of co-operation to the Simon Commis- 
sion. It was meant only to show that India knew her mind. He challenged 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy to seek election on this issue from the constituency to 
be presently vacated by Seth Govindas. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy:—! accept the challenge provided Pandit Motilal 
Nehru does not go from village to village. 

Mr. Khaparde was not convinced that by boycotting the Commission the 
country’s interest would be advanced. 

Sir Arthur Froom was of opinion that the Council of State should not 
follow the lead of the Assembly. 

Sardar Charanjit Singh and Nawab Akbar Khan signified their support of 
the resolution while Mr. Kumar Sankar Rai opposed it. 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjee speaking with the experience of one who 
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^ed tbe ckcUnate cnlf a aoath ago taid that the majority opinion in the 
cowtiy was la &mir of boycott of the Commission. Proceeding, the speaker 
awd that mu^ had been mMe of the House being a corrective Chamber but 
tae p^ple in the county kaew in what way they corrected* 

Sir Dadabhoy : why are you here ? 

Mr. Mukherjee: To correct iht corrective impulse of some members of 
this House. ^ 

Si^George Godfr^ from his long experience in the country maintained 
toaltM masses of people looked to moderate Indians and officials for guidance. 
• . Vemoo claimed^ that the officials knew the masses of the people and 
tneir problems more intimately than the Congress leaders to whose political 
tenets they did not subscribe. 

11 Ramsaran Das had supported the motion Sir Mahomed Habi- 

bullan replied. He said that he was rather surprised to see that the motion gave 
rise to a futl-drm debate in the house, but the speakers only covered the same 
CTOusd traversed in February last. It was not on his own initiative that he 
imught the motion before the house. He was bound to do so as the Leader of 
the h^se in pursuance of the resolution passed by the house in February last. 

Tne motion was then put to vote and carried by a majority. 

. declaring the method of election the President announced that up to 
Thursday noon nominations for membership for the Committee would be received 
by tbe Council Secretary. 

The house than passed the Bill further amending the Indian Mines Act 
of 1913 *8 passed by the Assemby. The house then adjourned. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State had one of the briefest 
Sittings when the only business transacted there was the passing of the Bill further 
to amend the Succession Act of 1925, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Asthana in moving the Bill pointed out the conflict 
Wtween the diflerent High Courts as to whether a certificate could be applied 
for and granted in respect of a portion of a debt. The Allahabad High Court 
held that this could not be done while the Calcutta High Court held the contrary 
view. The Calcutta view seemed to be more reasonable and equitable and the 
Bill was meant to give effect to that view. The Bill was passed without a dis- 
sentient. The Council was adjourned. 

Nominated for Election. 

0 ®!^® 21ST SEPTEMBER the Council of State discussed seven official 
Bills, and elected three members to sit with the Simon Commission. 

^e President read out che names of the 13 members nominated for election 
to the Central Committee to co-(mrate with the Simon Commission, He then 
araounced that Major Akbar l^n and Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy had 
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Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy also withdrawing from the contest explained that 
he belonged to the Pars! community, which was a small one, whose co-opera- 
tion with the Government was a matter of common knowledge. He withdrew in 
Jp 8void coming in the way of the two large communities in India, Hindus 
and Mahomedans. Moreover, he believed that European interests must be 
sateguarded by the election of one member from the Upper House. 

The Council then passed without discussion the Trades Union Act (Amend - 
meat) Billi the Income-Tax Bill, and the Succession Act (AmendmenO Bill as 
passed by the Assembly. 

Insurance Bill. 

On the ^ion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council passed the Insurance 
Bdl, passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Phirose Set^ welcomed the measure on behalf of the commercial 
Indian community. The Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, had urged that 
Mch legislation shoi^ be enacted, but even now, the Bill did not fully satisfy 
thair requirements. The Govemment could no longer postpone the demand fliat 
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al! companies, Indian and non-Indian, should furnish returns annually of their 
premium income, of the claims they paid and other details. 

Sir Pbiroze explained the alleged defects in the Bill, according to which 
sums re-insured by insurance companies either in India or abroad were not to 
be mentioned in the figures to be submitted. Thus the object of the Bill, which 
was to collect complete figures, would be frustrated. He desired to move some 
amendments, but if it was too late. Government should give an assurance that 
the amendments would be brought forward in the Delhi session. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett promised to examine the points raised by Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, and introduce amendments later. He said that postal insurance could 
not be dealt with except by amending the Postal Act. The intention of the Act 
was that any agent doing insurance business in India should furnish figures. 

The Bill was passed without alteration. 

The Council also passed, without any discussion, the Madras Salt Act 
(Amendment) Bill, and the Bill providing for the protection of the match 
industry. 

A Repealing Bill. 

Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member, moved the consideration of the Bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments, as passed by the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mookerji urged the deletion of the contemplated addition 
of the following sub section to Section S9 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

Nothing in this Section shall be deemed to alter or otherwise affect any 
provision of the Letters Patent of any High Court.” 

Mr. Mookerji pointed out that the Legislature shoul be vested with powers 
to modify the Letters Patent. The latter should not be given a higher position 
than an act passed by the Legislature. If any future Indian Legislature enacted 
an act which affected the provision of the Letters Patent, it would then be 
necessary to repeal this sub-scction. 

The Law Member said that the Privy Council had upheld this provision, and 
it was necessary. 

The Council rejected Mr. Mookerji’s amendment, and passed the Bill. 

Election to Central Committee. 

After the normal business was over, the Swarajists with Sir Phiroze Sethna 
and Mr. N. P. Asthana walked out as the election of the Central Committee 
was proceeded with. 

Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer raised an objection to the nomination of Raja 
Nawab Ali Khan. He contended that the necessary consent had not been 
obtained from Raja Nawab Ali Khan before he was nominated. The speaker 
was in possession of a telegram from that member, sent in reply to a telegram 
from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, which said : *^No objection, provided the majority 
of the members support me. ” 

Sir Ebrahim pointed oui that it was a conditional consent obtained after 
the nomination had been made. He, therefore, urged that the nomination of 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan be declared null and void. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan declared that Raja Nawab Ali Khan had told him 
that he desired to be nominated. 

The President held that the nomination was in order, and the election was 
commenced. The result was announced in the afternoon after scrutiny of 
the papers. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir Arthur Froom and Raja Nawab Ali Khan were 
elected by the Council of State to sit with the Simon Commission. 

Woman's Right of Succession. 

On the 26TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held the last meeting of the 
autunin session. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved the consideration of the Bill as amended by the 
select committee to alter the order in which certain heirs of a Hindu male dying 
intestate are entitled to succeed to his estate. 
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This Committee, consisting of the Law Member, Sir Sankaran Nair, Messrs 
A. N. Sinha, R. P. Mookherjee, Ramsaram Das, N. P. Asthana, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy, G* S. Khaparde and Ramdas Pantulu, recommended the passage 
of the bill with some changes which they considered did not require the republi- 
cation of the bill. 

They discussed at length the expediency of inserting a son’s wife ” at the 
head of the order of succession set forth, but opinion being divided they decided 
not to make the insertion. They also held it unnecessary either to assign 
retrospective effect to |he provisions of the Bill or to defer its coming into opera- 
tion and therefore omitted any reference to the date on which a succession opens. 

Sir Sankaran’s motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, 
Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee moved an amendment, the effect of which was that 
a son’s widow’s ciaim over a son’s daughter, a daughter’s daughter, a sister 
and a sister’s son, which will rank next in order of succession after a father’s 
father and before a father’s brother. 

Mr. Mukherjee contended that a son’s widow occupied a peculiar position 
and was denied all rights though she topk the gotra ” of her husband and 
became a * sapindaja’. 

Sir Sankaran opposed the motion, holding that the position of widows stood 
on a different footing from those females having blood relations. Opinion on this 
matter had not been fully collected and the insertion of this right was premature. 
They had to decide the question whether they would give a widow an absolute 
or a qualified estate. It was not for want of sympathy, but a number of questions 
had to be considered before making this amendment. 

Mr. Khaparde supported Mr. Mookherjee’s motion, complaining that Hindu 
social reformers were proceeding with piecemeal legislations. He held that a son’s 
widow was also a blood relation according to the Hindu Dharma-shastras. 

Sir Umar Hyat Khan explained the attitude of the Moslems, who wot id 
remain neutral on such legislation and he hoped that the Hindus would do the 
same when a question amending Moslem Law was taken up. 

Mr. N. P. Asthana opposed the amendment. 

Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) declared that members of the Government 
would remain neutral. He said that the question of succession of a son’s widow 
had not been circulated for opinion. 

The motion was defeated by nine votes against 14. A large number of mem- 
bers remained neutral. 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad moved an amendment to the effect that a sister’s 
son should be eliminated from the order of succession 

The amendment was opposed by Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Ramprasad 
Mookberiee and Mr. Asthana, and supported by Mr Khaparde, but was lost. 

In the proviso to clause two it was added in the select committee ** Provided 
a sister’s son shall not include a son adopted after a sister’s death.” This 
Mr. Ramprasad Mookherjee wanted to amend into ; ” A sister’s son shall include 
an adopted son, provided such adoption is made by a sister and her husband 
jointly or by a sister after her husband’s death.” This too was lost. 

On the motion of Mr. Das the House agreed to correct a drafting error by 
which clause three of the Bill was amended, making it clear that nothing in 
the Act shall vest in a son’s daughter, a daugher’s daughter, ora sister an 
estate larger than, or different in kind from that possessed by a female in a 
property inherited by her from a male according to the school of the Mithakshara 
law bv which the male was governed. 

No other amendment was made and the Bill as amended by the Council was 
carried and will be laid before the Assembly in the Delhi session. 

The Council then adjouraed ' aino die*. 



The Bombay Legislative Council. 

Tha Bardoli Satyagraha. 

H. £• the Governor addressing the Legislative Council, which open at 
Poona on the 23RD JULY 192^, referred mainly to the Bardoli situation giving 
a short history of what occurred since the start of the unfortunate dispute 
which, he said, now assumed proportions entirely out of keeping with the 
actual cause. 

Referring to the interview of two members of the Council with him at 
Mahabaleswar His Excellency said that when these members left Mahabaleswar, 
government was satisfied that they appreciated and agreed with the Government 
suggestions which were that government be prepared to grant a fresh enquiry 
provided the revised assessment was paid up. Unfortunately there was for 
some reason a change in their attitude. Later Government went still further 
for they definitely promised through the Education Minister a fresh inquiry on 
the same terms. He did not see what Government could have done more. 

Since that date” said His Excellency ** constant efforts were made by 
myself and members of the Government to bring about settlement. I personally, 
visited Surat last Wednesday in the hope that such settlement migut ensue. 
No settlement however was achieved and it was not possible for Government to 
delay any longer in making final decisions. The Government is of opinion md 
I feel sure Hon’ble members agree that any announcement on the matter of 
such importance should be made to elected representatives of the people. 
Moreover in view of all that has happened in the past few months and also in 
view of the vote taken on this question in the budget session, not only this was 
a proper course to pursue but it is the constitutional course and I have en- 
deavoured since. I have been here to act entirely in the most constitutional 
manner possible. I therefore take the opportunity of putting before this honour- 
able house views of the Government as to the present situation and the definite 
and considered decisions of Government which had been approved of by the 
Government of India. I say with intention that these decisions have been 
approved of by the Government of India because issues have been raised in 
Bardoli which have very wide significance and indeed it is a common ground 
that this question has become one of All-India impo'-tance. My Government 
had always had it impressed upon them that the issue was a very clear one, 
namely, whether reassessment of landlords in Bardoli Taluka was a fair or 
unfair one. 

The Issue. 

If, however, the Government is to judge what the issue on the speeches and 
letters which were spoken and written lately and on actions that had been and 
were being taken to interfere with the administration of the district, the issue 
might appear to be a much wider one and in fact one which in a sentence is 
whether the writ of His Majesty the King Emperor is to run in a portion of His 
Majesty’s dominions or whether the edict of some non-official body of individuals 
is to be obeyed. That issue, if that is the issue, is one which Government are 
prepared to meet with all power which Government possesses and by the decision 
of the representatives of the people of the district as to whether they accept or 
not the conditions which Government lay down. Before any enquiry can be 
promised it will be clearly demonstrated what is the issue before the Govern- 
ment and people of this presidency and ’:efore the Government of India. If only 
the question to be dealt with in justice or injustice of re-assessmet. Government 
is prepared to submit the whole case after ihe revenue due to Government was 
paid and the present agitation entirely ceases to a full, open and independent 
inquiry as outlined in the statement already published. In making their pro- 
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poMis Government is anxious above all that the agriculturists of Bardoli be 
relieved as soon as possible from the unfortunate situation in which they had 
been involved as a result of a campaign against the payment of land revenue* 
iu8t.ce of which bas been disputed by members of this house. 1, therefore, on 
behalf of Government put before the members the same proposals I put before 
those who saw me at Surat. It is unnecessary to restate these proposals. I 
must make it quite clear that they are not proposals put forward as a basis of 
compromise but definite final decisions of the Government. Th^ are fair and 
must commend themselves to the mind of any moderate man. Their conditions 
must be fulfilled before any fresh inquiry can be promised and they cannot be 
altered. 

Governor’s Ultimatum. 

The Governor maintained that the only point connected with Government’s 
demand for payment of a revised assessment which, he said* was obviously a 
vital condition, being a lawful constitutional demand, the repudiation of which 
was both unlawful and unconstitutional. He was informed at Surat that this 
condition could not be accepted, consequently no settlement was possible. But 
he reminded the members especially those elected to represent. Bardoli that it 
was tbeir constitutional right to speak on behalf and decide in the interests of the 
constituents. The Governor hoped that only the interests of the cultivators would 
influence the members in the matter. It was impossible for t^ present situation 
to continue. The final decision must be reached as soon as possible. Govern- 
ment, therefore, asked the members concerned to communicate the decision 
whether or not they on behalf of constituents accepted or refused the conditions 
which must be fulfilled before a fresh inquiry could be set up, to the Revenue 
Member within a fortnight from now. He could not believe that having regard 
to the hardship on the agriculturists and the bitterness of feeling which has 
been engendered as a result of conflict between the Govt, and the people concer- 
ned, the proposals will be rejected. But it was his duty to make it perfectly 
clear that if the conditions were not accepted and settlement not secured, Govt, 
would in order to be in full compliance of law take what action they considered 
desirable and necessary and utilise all powers to ensure that Government’s 
statutory authority is maintained in every way. No Government could tolerate 
the position in which private individuals endeavoured to put themselves above 
law or take part in organisations which have the effect of inducing others to 
do so. To permit that would be the very negation of Government, 

Not a Threat. 

The Governor continued that his remarks were not a threat, nothing being 
further from his mind. They were merely a statement of fact and it was his 
duty to the House and the people of Bardoli to make them, so that, the position 
of Government could not again be misinterpreted or misunderstood. Nobody 
deny that there was a campaign of civil disobedience in Bardoli and civil dis- 
obedience was an act of lawlessness, however convinced the participators might 
be of the justise of their case and lawlessness was none the less lawlessness 
because it might be fostered or encouraged by persons holding strong con- 
victions or because its practice might evoke from some men or women qualities 
worthy of better cause. 

A Warning. 

The Governor uttered a warning that to seek to supersede respect for law by 
the private will of any citizen or body of citizens was to head straight for anarchy. 

The Governor concluded by reference to the approaching end of his term of 
office and said it was indeed a sad thought to him that at the end of his term, the 
Government was faced with a situation such as now confronted them. Uncon- 
stitutional methods such as civil disobedience were being supported by a section 
of people particularly when the Government never had been unwilling to meet 
the reasonable wishes of the House, constitutionally expressed. He was con- 
fident that if members placed themselves in the position of the Government they 
would decide that Government met Bardoli cultivators fairly even as he tried in 
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his time here to mete o t > vvhaie\er then i • r* 1 ^ ^ v • - r 

tempered with mercy. 

“The G'wernor urjje.l ’he C *nril r r to t.i .<=: v * i;-; ^ i ' 

over the grave issues involve,! an-; he did ny ‘ ^ r. 

which always has been M rr'.av's vui l'n ' n - u -i ;!i-' . 

decision which roald end die s oa’inn . • .j . : . «• » i 

have often taken my adv.ee in tb;: ^ ; : m. it i 

gratitude to y vu for dnin^ so . ask . ■; • s ) s? .■ !. !: I • ;;|y l■..f ,* 

is the most important issue on '»!• .i i *. i - • ;! • i* ' ; • ' 

After the Govern'^r’s address aooul. *hr:*e-foo ■ ' hs ,'tn u .i;r .« is ' • 
to answering questi^ms Th? ih'*n riasspd l/il'f. ^ -n ; *!»e 

Public Conveyance Act, In Id-.n kegistraiion A»;- ,in ’ I’oo'i’-.v L' c .1 1. ri: ^ • 

The bill to ;*mend the lio:ob.ay City Miinicip.olid«*s \c' dvv- . .^ivin ' . • v - 

ment the control over educational insntutions maTu.ii:-! !>y :h ^ Mon »: ■; 
was stoutly opposed. It was ultimately wjthi’'a.vP. 

Befcire the house rose for the day, the Fin in-e M ' o rniO' ih 

resolution to appoint a Committee to assist the Sioi .■« C n v. d co . 

for discussion on the first of August. Theadio.i.n a* : j d n vv., :. u ,> • 
at all. 

Siipplementarv Grants. 

On the 24TH JULY the Council hei.l omvf.f 'b- r'.est S't;-n.:s 
was occupied mainly with S'»me minor supplLinen^it y .. rdirs. One .f 'I ■ / , 
which related to the cost of about three lakhs < i a Irm a' !r 

Development Department for its Direci ir, now tiansiVv.c l :» , , u.- t 

previous agreement to the Public W«.»rks Department ‘ ,is e . 

by the opposition. 

It was contended that this was merely a device in si; :<*, 

the Development Department were less by this amount, li. as 
intended, the bungalow was to house a High Court **'’ P '• 

cent of his salary would be far less than economic r?nt. The bun,ta ' n ■ 
thus be a source of less to revenues and the Governmenl were, thereto i’ as .e . 
to sell it off and out of the proceeds build a bungalow for the Judge ai less r ,-t. 
The Minister-in-Charge replied that the question of selling it was iK:r>! . ue 
Housing Committee of the Council to which the dccisioo might ijc left. 

Tile House finally approved of the transfer and then adjourned. 

The Peasants’ Poti*; .r 

On the ^TH JULY elaborate police arrai>.;eiri tn s were made around the 
couned hall in view of the procession of pe.os.^nts who sv anted h> p esent their 
petition protesting against tlie S naU Hol'hn?js ivil to the Pres^ of the 
Omncil. A procession numbering about 10000 reached the council h at about 
2 and as the procession was n >* alio.ved inside the council comp tim ; certain 
representatives of the peasants went inside the compound and requested Mr. 
Chandrachud to present tlieir petit: >n to the Prf*s.den\ 

The procession which was ou s .Ie formed iise'f into a meeting which was 
addressed by Mr. N. C. Ke’kar. He rcqitested rhs members of the c )uncd to 
protest against the bill. The meeting formed itself into a puces. »rj 

and marched back amidst scenes of great eniliusiss.m 10 the Shiva:- Mar* I r 
wliere it broke up. 

The Council met at 2. After question time Mr. Chandrach .'-s’ - .? ;ir* 
mission of the President to present to the House a petition on beli.j «'i Ue 
p^sants of the presidency in regard to the Lan.l Revenue and Snia.: If • ••1.4 
Bill. The President before allowing the member to proceeu with the \ .%;‘.n»a* 

tioBof tbe petition explained for inforraati'm of the House, the rules govern- 
iag the procedure of presentation of pu’.'.i-: ;)e*ition.s. The language of >acii 
pntitian^ he said, must be c ourteous. T i pc:i ion sh mid contain a prayer an I 
mull bear the signature of the member ( ^ the Cuunctl who presents it to the 
Home to indicate that the member is resr ms de for its bonafides. The President 
aim made it dear that such petitions w .u:d not l>e taken recognition of unless 
theconditMawesnciampned witfaL The petition was then nreunted. Signatories 
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to the petition made it clear in the petition that the Bill is detrimental to the 
interests of peasants. 

The Council then proceeded with the business on the agenda. 

Indian Registration Act Amend. 

The Hon. Mr. Bafiaddin Ahmed morer) for reference to a eeleot committee the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Registration Act 1908 in its application to the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. Anderson, settlement conmissioner, supporting the motion raid that the Bill was eir- 
calated to sereral pnblic bodies to elicit public opinion. Referring to opinions expressed 
by seTeral pnblio bodies in the presidency, Mr. Anderson said that these bodies were mere 
poppets and dummies who freely indulged in ** papatpanchi ** ■ 

Many members opposed the motion tnclnding Mr. Nariman. The members parti- 
eolary tooh objection to the terms poppets, dummies, papatpanchi** , and requested the 
President to ask Mr. Anderson to withdraw the expreseion. Mr. Nariman said that it was 
the height of impudence on the part of the Commissioner to disbononr the opinion of 
public bodies. 

Mr. Rafindin said that when the first rcaiing of the Bill was passed, pnblie opinion was 
in faronr of the Bill, Bnt now he found that public opinion was against the Bill. He 
then withdrew the motion. 

A point of order was then raised whether a minister can withdraw a motion when a 
Bill had passed the first reading. The leave of the honse was then sought for and it was 
granted. The motion was withdrawn and the Bill stood as it was. The honse then 
adjonmed. 

On the 27TH JULY discussion on Syed Munawar's Bill for giving four additional 
seats to labour in the Bombay Municipal Corporation and for r^neing the franchise 
qualification from Rs. 10 to Ks. 3 was resumed. The hill proposed nomination, bnt the 
Corporation desired election of three members by electoral college consisting of about 
IfiO representatively of different registered trade anions. Messrs Husainbhoy Laljee, Nari* 
man, Jairamdas and several others supported the hill, but insisted on the system of 
election. After the first reading the bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Maternity Benefit^, 

Mr. Asavale next moved the first reading of the Bill to regnlate employment of women 
in factories in respect to the period of their confinement and make provision for pay- 
ment of maternity benefits. The bill provided that women shonld he allowed to stay 
av;ay six weeks before and after their confinement, ehonld be paid maternity benefit 
allowance, and the agency for carrying out the provisions of the hill should be the CKivern- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment that the employer ehonld he the paying 
agency and not Government. 

Load discussion ensned in which some intereeting points were raised. The bill 
proposed to levy a small, oess on all factories for the pnrpose. 

Sir. Qulam Hnsain, general member, in opposing the bill said that the mill indnetry was 
already heavily taxed. It would he the last str w that would break the earners back. 

member also pointed ont several practical difflcoltiee in exeonting the Bill. Con- 
tinning^tjbe speaker faid that legislation of this type ehonld be an All-India affair, otber- 
wiM Bombay industries will be handicapped due to competition with sister provinces. 
|*nrther no other country bad enacted similar legislation which was in advance of pnblio 
opinion. AH faotorim would not he able to comply with the provision ol the bill and an 
extensive staff would bp required, for itsi operation. 

Mr. Nariman acctfii^ Government of want of sympathy and said the opposition 
was niiexpected for humane measures lll^e this, 

Mr. Lalji Naranjl also opposed the bill. He said that industries were nnahle to bear 
any additional burden. The speaker accused Mr. N. M. Joshi for his vote on the ratio 
question and added tfiit Mr. Joshi Wat lespbnsible for the present crisis. 

Mr. ftusainbhoy Lalji id a vehement speech also opposed the Bill. Borne interest 
was*' created' when Mr. Shivdasani asked whether' unmarried women would also get 
. maternity benefit as the Bill bad stimulated that all women employees should get its 
advantage.-;. , * ' 

, Replying to a: point raised by some members that the proposed legislation was 
analogous. tO' the WorkmeiL*s Compensation Act, Sir Qulam Husain said that emplovers were 
rgsponslh^e.'foiraccidtOfSjfiOQurring within fact^ri<'s but they could not be held lesponsible 
fox prejgoancy ehadngjnieot because nothing happened within t^,« factory to account 
lot 
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Bombaj Hereditary Offlceri^ 

On the dOTH JULY the Coanoil turned down Rao Bahadur Kale'g Bill am' iiag the 
law relating to the Bombay hereditary olBeee. Tne act sought to give retroHpuci et! ct 
in reepeot of adoptions made piior to 1923 when the amending Act was passed bo an t.o 
give tome Tights to the mother and grandmother as were enjoyed by the widow o£ the 
deceased watandar. 

Mr. Jadav, ez'Minister, who moved the first reading of the amending Bill to restrict 
the unlimited right to adoption by Hindu widows in the Bombay Presidency, had to run 
ganntlet of the opposition. 

Speakers opposing characterised it ss a retrograde measure and said that it abonld 
not be introduced as the Bombay law was more progressive and liberal in respect of 
women*s rights. It was also opposed on the ground that it offended the leligioui) seati<* 
ment of Hinduism. 

Mr. Jadav bad to withdraw the Bill, having secured not a single supporter. The Bouse 
then adiourned. 

On the 3 1ST JULY after a protracted dfscnssion of about nearly two hours, Mr. BorPs 
Bill to amend the Bombay Municipality Act in such a way as to do away with the 
payment of fees to members of the Standing Committee of the Corporation, was 
pressed to a division which resulted in 62 votes for and 33 against the Bill. The first 
reading of the Bill was passed. The second and third readings of the Bill were then moved 
and were passed. 

Revenue Assessments. 

Mr. V. N. Jog then moved the following resolution “ That this Council disapproves 
of the resolution issued by Government on the report of the land revenue assesBreent com* 
mittee and recommends of His Excellency the Governor in Council that the Bill for the 
amendment of the provisions of the Bombay LkwA Revenue Cole 1897 relating to the 
principles of revising the assessment of iand revenue should be drafted in consultation 
with non*ofBcial momtHTS of this council before it is submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction.** 

The mover denounced the Government obduracy in not giving effect to the reoommen* 
dations of the joint parliamentary committee and also the land revenue assessment com- 
mittee appointed by the Bombay Council which were to the effect that land revenue assess- 
ment should be brought under the control of the popular legislatures. Government bad 
not only ignored those rccommendatiojs, but bad proposed to introdne a bill involving' 
the principle that rental values should form the baRis of the revenue asBCssment. The 
speaker said that the Bardoli trouble was the result of the Governmeci's arbitrary 
policy. 

Kao Sahib Patil moved an amendment that the bill be drafted in consultation with 
A committee of five non-official elected members of the council. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimsbbai Naik supported the amendment and warned Government 
that many more Bardoli will arise if iund revenue assessment was sot brought nnder the 
control of the Council. 

Messrs. B. G. Trad ban and P« R. Gbikodi also strongly snpported the resolution. 
Mr. Anderson, settlement commissioner, opposed the resolution. The bouse then adjourned. 

Simon Commission Motion Carried. 

On the 1ST AUGUST in a tense atmosphere and in a full House crowded with 
visitors in the galleries Sir Cbonilal Mehta, Leader of the House, moved 

**Tbat the Legislative Council do proceed to elect a Committee of seven representa- 
tives to take part in a joint Conference with the Indian Statutory Commission as stated 
in the letter from the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission, to the Viceroy and 
Governor-Ocncral, dated February 6, 1928.” 

Sir Cbunilal, in a short speech, said that much had been written and spoken regarding 
the priori pies and details of the procedure of the Commission and debates had taken place 
on the subject in legislative bodies elsewhere aud therefore very- little remained to be 
Baid, He referred to Sir John Simon's letter, dated Februjtry 6, 1928, which suggested 
that steps should be taken to move the local Legisl alive Counci ls to eltct their representa- 
tives, Since that letter was written the Commission had declared the abandonment of 
the reservation as to ” in camera ” evidence, a point specially raised by the Puojab Legisla- 
tive Council' Committw. * 

After Mir Mahomed Balooch (Sind Mahomedan) opposed, «he resolution, Mr. V. N. Jog 
(Swarajist) stated that oo-operation with the Commissioh was f) negation of the principle 
of self •determloAt ion Accepted by the Indian IS ational Congress. / ^ 
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Sir Vaeantrao Dabholkar (numinateH) ch iraeterised boycott ai a negative policy and 
Baid that thf-y would gain mach by co-operation. 

Mr, K, F. Nariman (Swarajist) began by saying that it was a strange irony of fate 
(hat on AugUBt 1, Lrkhmanya Tilak's death aDnivereary, an Indian tnember of the 
Council should send a mesbage of India’s slavery to the world. He wanted to enter 
the nation’s protest against the resolution and challenged Sir Chunilal Mehta to move 
his resolutiort anywh -re outside before any ponutar assembly of any caste or creed, and 
not in ** that fiftudult-nt and farcical House.'* The speaker, in that ease, was sure that 
not only the resofution but the b(»dy of the mover would bo thrown away; 

Mr. Nariman'H opposition was not dirt^cLefi to the personnel of the Commission at all 
SB an Indian Commission too would have been as bad as the present one, or even worse. 
The House then ad jour tied. 

On the 2Nr> prior to the commencement of the sitting the president gave 

ii iuiiiig dis.a^inwinir Mr Chickodi's modified motion for the adjouinmt?nt of the Hpuse to 
disfuss ibe Q vern* ; ^ ad<lr»‘fl8 on the Bardoli situation. 

Tde onginai aiijournm‘'nt motion of which notice was given on the 2Srd instant 
! at< d to rt n of the Bardoli situation pore and simple, but was later modified 

•>n rh- * 2 .) h, to m< an a diBcu^si<tn on the Qovernor’s speech on the aflaits at Bardoli 
iv^> i .! wiiilp opeuifig the Council, 

J }’i« si.lrnt paid that he toc’k a few days to give his decision. Hopeo'vrerc'und arc 
. : ’i!>'; iain^d of a settlement of the Bardoli dispute. As the Council was -ooming to 
a c; vr 1..‘ wantt d ii> givo a ruling. The notified adjournment motion if allowed would 
orcrii a rf vv dipaitnif not known to any legislature, A disenssion of the Oovernoi’s 
M er>*h wcut l involve hia personal views and conduct and there was a distinct Standing 
On er to thf « tT. ct that no such discussion should be allowed in the ConneiL The speech 
M SB lifr dvrrrd tsy Sir Loelic Wilson in the capacity of Governor and no doubt a certain 
policy was out lined. H", however, disallowed the motion in the present form. He had 
his entire syirputhy with Bardoli and could have allowed the adjnarnment motion to 
discuss the situation being a matter of urgent public importance while the Governor's 
speech on it itself was not of t^at character. 

The Council then resumed the discussion of Sir Cbuniial Mehta's motion to elect a 
Committee of the Council to take part in a joint Conference with the Simon Commission. 
The House was full and the galleries were crowded. 

Shaikh Abdnl Lalif, who spoke first, said that the Commission was to be welcomed 
since it might suggest a solation in the interests of the minor communities. 

Mr. Addyman, on behalf of the Bumpean eommnnity, supported the motion. He 
said that non-co-operation had left the legacy of boycott, wbiofa every well-wisher of the 
v'ountry regretted. 

Bao Bahadur Kale (Respon^vist) observed that unless the Conminien was a mixed 
( '(immisskm including Indians co-operation, on^ reciprocal terras was impomible» Tsere 
vas no no fear that their cate would gp by default it they boyooited it. 

Mr. J, li, Bien (Revenue Member) wanted clearly to define the attitude of the 
Kuropean €h)vemmeat members. On his behalf but not as Revenue Member^ he gave 
xjr.iiHl Bopport to the motion. In the first place, viewing the whole question in eoinplete 
* ':ment, they considered it in the bv’St interest of the Presidency^ that the Commission 
i i*>i .fivited their assistance on the fiduie cesmtitutiOBJOd the rights and privileges of the 
V' Ti' cummiinitIrH. Secondly, it was the dmqr of the CousDii to avail itself of oppor* 
for representing its views, a duty wbidli it owed to tbs oonstitnssieies^ Finally, 

' t! Bsiii be could nnderataiul the disapp oint m en fr of some of the mesBliers due to the 
''vcjuBioD of Indians, and also their boycott policy. It would^ howewe; bmnfair on their 
(art to prevent a large number of bkbIiwvsIio wefg (testsena^ offering co»opetntiDn to 
^ be Commissioii from doing so. 

Mr. Uieo, replying to the imputatioam sgrinit the good faiUt and hononr of the 
British Empire, said that he did not propose to itoai witir tbm T&s. British GoveTBmeut 
could umll afford to reply on the verdict of mankimkis this matter;. 

MXr K, M.1 Mnnsbi (Bombay Untversltjjr «di: tbat rbough he baUevtk^ tbnt tfae British 
conneeHon, which had brought new imltHealidBite sod traditions to tbie eonstry; was a 
necessity for India, even with that bellcl hcrreppoitnl the OiiinmissiM — i— tnwt ilsHhe . 
rate insoU to India, 

Mr. JairaiDtia# Donlatram (Bind) ehallenged; thC'fiesmnmJilfeBhBRlicIm^pitlnfKi^ 
b'oek asid*» and taka the verdit of the Hoose. 

Mr. K. F. Nsriman, interrupting, mid : " Sirdaernot!,^ 

Tbe speaker cdhtlnuing said that he could understandT SHsac: psMiiBm. 

bnt ihe exclusion of Indians was a blesring^ but bn^fsIM^iiadmMnmdEdlltJOM 
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Mr, Jfnnah would never join the Govornnicnt on the gronnd that his pn»poH.ii nt joint 
electoratea was not accepted by the Hindu Mabasabha. Mr. jHiramdas alh t ) out 

that Lala Lajpat llai*a reeolu<ion for eetting apart one crore of rupees every yvdi l<.<r the 
depressed classes had been opposed by the Qovornment in the Assembly. 

Sir Gniam Hussain Hidayatulla, General Member, said that it did not lie in the rnnoih 
of Mr, Jairamdas to talk of selfMieierminatlon while he was touting all round the country 
saying that Hinduism would be in danger if Hind were separated. Rigardinsr tio' l/iheia’A 
who were talking platitudes the speaker instanced Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad who waidt'd m 
raise the standard of the franchise. He hoped the minor communities would n(>r t>e led 
away by the profession of tlie major communities. 

Hon. Mr. Raliuddin Ahmed (Minister) was mnch herkled and a number oi points oi 
order were raistd as he spoke, and the President requested the meraberB not to intonupt iiim. 

Mr. Rafiuddin said be took the Commission to be an honourable bo-iy »n<i their 
words as true. He alleged that separate electorates came only btcausc the mnjor com- 
muoilies did not grant their privileges to the minor. 

After . Mr. R, H. Desai (Swarajis*) opposed the motion, Mr. Laljee Naiainji (lnd»*p‘ n- 
dent) ezprrssefl his despair that the Council whs bo weak and meek that it did not. d. ir;iT:(l 
even what was done by the Punjab Committee. If the non-Brahmins anti Moslt mi i 
no confidence in the advanced Hiudus he eaid, they ought to have insisted at lesbi on tb<^ir 
own inclusion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Leader of the non-Brahmins) stated I liat. he hail a man'hdc fu.m 
the Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference to co-operate. There was a c.‘ii*enbus of opinion 
among the Non-Brahmins on the point. 

Mr. N. R. Gurjil (non-Brahmin) : ” N'*, no**. 

proceeding, Mr. Jadhav said that in the Bombay Presidency the non Brabroins, iiiclud- 
ing the Marathas and allied communities, had their own grievances. They were in darigt r 
of losing what they possessed and the non-Brahmin cause would suffer if Ihiy boyouttcri tiio 
Commission. 

Mr. Allison, Legal Remembrancer, remarked that at present the sever* ignty of India 
hful rested entirely with the British Parliam*nt and that any kind of Belf-Oovi r.nn'.eiit or 
any other thing could be given only by that body. The Simon Coromishion or any other 
Commission was bound to increase the political powers of Indians and sateguard the 
interests of the minorities, 

Atter a number of speeches were made Mr. Cbikodi (Non-Brahmin Independent ' 
opposing the motion, complained that the British had not given his enra r. unify snflicient 
1 it i I ary, agricultural and technical education, and asked wheihcr Parliament could concede 
political rights to the depressed ciaHses. 

The closure was now applied to the debate and Sir Chunilal Mehta did not mak#» 
any spreeb in reply. The motion was taken to a division and declared carried by 
64 to 40 votes. 

Govt’s, Land Revenue I’olicy, 

On the 4TH AUGUST the Council resumed Mr. Jog’** resolution on the an! 
irvenue policy. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment that tlie Bombay Laud Urv*iiue Code 
Amending Bill, published in the ‘‘Gazette” in 1P28, should be withdrawn and a fresh 
Bill drafted in consultation with non-officials. 

Mr. Gunjal moved an amendment that the Bill should be di aftco in consultation 
with twenty-one members returned by the rural constituencies. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed, supporting the resolution, complained that Sind was badly 
treated in the report of the Committee. 

Mr, Khurro, supporting, observed that the rental was not ibe propi'r basis of assess- 
ment, but that the net profit of the zemindar ought to be the basis. 

Mr. Blander, Excise Commissioner, opposing said that the rental value was the only 
protection of tbe ryots against over assessment. The debate had xiot concluded when tbe 
Council adjourned. 

The Council also passed Dr. AmbedkaCs Bill to amend the Bombay fleicditary Offices 
A.ct which war referred to a Select Committee. 

On the 6TH AUGUST attendance in the House was consiilerahly thin when the 
Revenue member rose to make his reply to Mr, Jog’s resolution regarding Government’s 
revenue policy. Tbe Revenue Member in a lengthy speech dcciare.l that ond*^r the 
eiicurnsrsnc-’s Government had to oppose ibc r<*fcn!ofion. Tbe re.^o! it '' * cerjien, 

Noa-ffficiHl opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of tbe resoiiui on. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Mr. Babaljani’i* lesoiu • ^ o d - * ’ 
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Qo?ernment to poy ior eompalaorj primary edaoatiop. The diiicoaiioii waa not over 
when the Hoase roae for the day. 

On the 7TH AUGUST the Gonnoil Boat with a thin attendanoe. Beplying to qieation 
regarding mill gtrike in Bombay, the Home Member aatd that Goremment would oontinne 
to do their be»t to amist negotiationa between intereated partiea in any way which they may 

•ee to be poeeible bat they cannot Intel eene directly ai they have no power to do ao and 

Government have no intention to gi?e any relief to women and children who are anfler- 
ing owing to the biill atrike. 

Compnlaory Primary Bducation. 

That Primary Education Act required thorough reviaion and that more fnnda ahonld 
be provided for the expanaion of trannf erred departmenta were atatementa made by the 
membera who apoke on Mr. pabaliani*a reaolution which waa “ Tbia council recommenda 
to Government that they may remedy by snitable adjuatment the iniquity of oontribntion 
for compulaor j primary education made to the looal anthoritiea for the laat three yeara 
and may for future lay down eqniiable.contrihntion.*’ 

Mr. Turner, Chief Secretary to Government, replying to the debate aaid that in oonrae 
of hia apeech he learnt from the Finance Secretary that for six yeara more it would 
not be poaaible for Government to provide fnnde for the expanaion of the tranaferred 
departments. The House then rose for tea. 

The bouse reassembling after tea had no quorum and the bell waa rnng to wll 
in membere who were in the lobby. When a quorum was formed diaouaBion on Mr, 
Pahaljani’a resolution waa taken up. Dewan Bahadur Harilal Deaai in a lengthy apecob 
requested the movei of the resolution to withdraw the reeolntion as Government had 
been sanctioning aeveral schemes for expansion of primary education and were trying 
their best to aanotion further scbemea to an extent to which their funds permitted. He 
alao explained the line of action which Government waa going to adopt in future regard- 
ing primary edncation. , . _ . , . 

Replying to the debate Mr. Pabaljani wanted to know from the minister before he with- 
drew hie resolution whether Government was prepared to make atatementa that the scheme 
for compulsory education would bo speedily sanctioned, as soon as they were submitted. 

The Minister winding up the debate said that the need of the hour was removal of 
illiteracy of rural areas. Government were very liberal on their sanctioning schemes. 

Ml'. Pahaljani then with the leave of the bouse withdrew bis resolution. The Presi- 
dent then announced that the University Bill had received the aseent of the Viceroy. The 
bonse t^n adjourned. 


Board to Settle Mill Dieputei. 

On the 8TH AUGUST, after question time, Mr. 8. K. Bole 
Council recommends to Government to appoint a Conciliation Board or Arbitration Board 
to settle the disputes between the millowncre of Bombay and the millworkers, Mr. Bow 
eaid that the strikere had shown admirable patience and 

qualities bad their limit. It was the duty of the Government to lee that thie limit was 

on no acconnt reached. . , . » j .1 u w. 

Mr. B. S. Asa vale moved an amendment to the effect that the Board shonld be an 
Arbitration Board and it inoloded representativee of owners and workers. 

Sir Gnlam Husain Hidayatnllah, General Member, opposed 
rsBurfd the bonse that nobody was more anxious than Goternment 
immediate settlement of the dispute. He expressed bis fear ‘bat even if Government 
.-pointed an Arbitration Board nobody was going ^ 

ard. The real dilBcnlty abont Bombay labourers was that they did not 
ieeders and Government did not know whom to deal with. Labour stood •J®|' J * 
Uemands and they wonld have nothing less than their full pound of flesh. The m.U 
owners on their fide wonld not bndge an inch from the petition they had 
are the Government to proceed then In these circumstances t It ^ very difflooit 
even to dimft the terms of refesenoe. Concluding the General member requested the 
mover of Uie reaolation to withdraw his resolution. ^ 

Mr. 8, 0. Joshl gave an undertaking that Labour wonld abide by the terms of reference 

whieb Governssent wonld prepare. . . . j 

The General Messber then wM that be would wish to have certain deflnite Pwpo»i» 
madebytheicpiesentativeaof Labonr In the bonse in regard to the oonrie which the 
Government efaonid adopt in bringing about a settlement of the’ strike. 

After bolding a private eonferenoe ontslde the ball in which the Labonr iepre»^ 
(ivMmadeoerCafn proiS^tothnaoiwralto the General Member made a state* 
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ment In the bonie that OoTernneht wen more ansfcniB than anjbody else to brinn about 
WinMeaientlB'tAw mfH'dlepi^^ He alBentated that Labonr' i^pri^iiBBtafciVfs io the hout** 
badigintt'llim^bneF|^poiala^ said Qoternment woold try to carry ont. The 
propoiala «n :Ml) Boverotnent ahottid' call a conferenoe of miltowners to aBcertain 
wbetber ahey Wen prepared to aooept a Cenciliatory Board which the Ooternmeot would 
appoiirt; ^8V If they i^reed to a Conciliation Board Qonrnwent ahoaild Jay down C 
terma of Rfennoe^^ f 8) If both parties agrnd to the terms of reference then Qovcrnmeok 
ahottld appofntra OOnoiliatiOB Board. 

Mr* Bole then said that In Tiew df the statement made by the General Member he was 
prepared towithdraw hls retolatibn with the lean of the Honse. Mr. Bok's resolution 
was then withdrawn. 

The honae then'pVooeeded with the resolution recommending^ the release of all prisoDers 
undergoing sentence in eonneetion with Malegaon riots. The monr withdrew the rt 'solu- 
tion in view of the Home Members statement that he would consider the case of oripo! 1 1 
indicidnaily.' 

Dr. Splaiikl then moved n reaolotion to appoint a committee with a maiirity of non- 
official memhen of t¥e Gouneil to inquire into the educational and economic condition 
and the grievances of depressed classes and nntonchables and of aboriginal tribes in the 
presidency and to redonifiieiid measCres for their uplift. The reaolntfon was pass?:!. 

The prestdent their dectaredthat (ht councS was proroguad, 

,T h o . S e p t e m b e r Session. 

■ ^ The Godhra Riot. 

The next session of the' Legislative Council, commenced at Poona on the 
24TH 6BPTBMBEB with a comparatively thin attendance. At the outset the Home Member 
made n statement in connection with the Godhra communal riots. He read the following 
telegram from the District MUgisttate of Godhra dated September 23rd : The Civil 

Hospital has been nnclor nrmed guard, sit ce the 19th. Groundless rnmours are beiug rau.ed 
to oaosc public nneasiitess. Everything is quiet. Six arrests have been made up-to-date. 
1 held a meeting of Hindn-Mnslim leaders this afternoon and explained the steps taken 
and asked them to reassure the public and check mischievoni rumours. Additional polioo 
has already been reqaisitioned and is arriving ' ' 

The Home Member assured the House that the Government was In close touch with 
the situation in Godhra, and ahy necessary reinforcements required by the local autho- 
rities to put down the disturbances would be forthcoming and sent. He also told the 
House that there had been no firing by the authorities. Since the 18th there bad been 
no trouble. He hoped that the members would appreciate the fact that it was undesirable 
at this stage to discuss the occurence as it would be the subject-matter of legal pro- 
ceedings. Conolading, he expressed the sincere sympathy pf the Government to the 
relatives of the gentlemen kilted In the regrettable incident, 

Bombay Mnniefpal Act Amendment. 

The Council then passed the Bombay City Municipal Act Amending Bill. 

Xiand Revenue Code Amending Bill . 

Coooeming the Bombay Land Bevenne Code Amending Bill the Revenue Member 
annonneed that the Government did not propose to proceed with it at premot in view of 
the statement made by Sir Mahomed Habibullah in the Council of State that it was the 
intention of the Government of India to address % oommnnique to the provincial govern- 
ments on the question of land tevenne legislation. 

Small Canses Court for Karachi. 

The Home Member then moved for the first reading of the Bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Court of Small Cauees at Karachi intending to give effect to the 
reoommendationi of the Civil Justice Committee on the lineeoftbe Rangoon Small Canses 
Court Aot of 1920. 

Mr. Jtiramdas Donlatram supporting suggested Mr offs that lawyers shonld be 
Appointed ae Judgee, while Mr. Hour Mahomed observed that reornitmente ehoBld be 
made from the Bar and the Civil Service. 

The Bill was referred to a eeleot committee on the Home Member asanring that all 
suggestions wonld be threehed ont in the eeleot committee. 

Another Government Bill to amend and repeal oertain enactments was also passed^ 
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Bombay Uniferaity Bill. 

t in SEPTEMBER Mr. Deaai, Miniater, bad to face fltnmf sos-oiBeial 

n whm he introdoced a Bill to am^4 the Bombay Uaiwiity Aflt of 192S 
to inakf! clear Section 18 in the UniTeraity Act of 1918 vhleh eapoweied 
tif S iiat? to make provision for miiitory training of etndento. The Bill alfoeoogbt 
to Manciffi control over the policy of eocondary e<ioc«tioo from the Syndieato to the Senate. 

ri.r noTi-official ro«>nabere, opposing, eontenilnd that the Bill took away the right of 
tl • I’Mivrr^iify to pioviile for military training of etndenta, and ehaiacteriied it aa 
rr. on I ho ground that the Senate*s statutes regarding secondary edncation wonM 

l.« n'ijret to the sanction of the Chancellor, while the Ordinances of the Syndicate 

Vv’: T‘Ot. 

Minister Desni, in reply, said that the Oovernment of Bombay fonght with the 
G v'>rnm«‘nt of Indta on b‘half of th rmversity, and the Government of India oonoeded 
tl rtt the statute fram'**! by the Si^nate which were subj et to the sanction of the Gnrern- 
TYjr nt of B(^mbay formerly, shon'ii now be suhj- ct to the sanction of the Obancellor 
r,iM'''rrijng Military Training, rhe Govftrnm>^nt of B tmbay could not delegate powers to 

Vnivei fifty ahich it dKl not possess, and the matter icstod with the Goremment 

t>j IfifliH. 

The ilrnt rea<]ii)g of the Hill w is ] ’Tossed to a division and passed by 40 to 36 votes. 

J'lif Mi llion to refer the Hill to a Select Committee was lost. Clanse after danse 
was piedf^rd to a division and the Bill was given a third reading, and passed. 

Supplementary Grants. 

liernnuii l^r a supp'<'meiitarv grant of Rs 22,000 for remodelling the Eander Branch 
lail'vay line from Maniwah wa> then raa«le after which the House adjjonmed. 

On the 2tiTH .^KPTRMt’.KB thf* Ivarnatuka representaiiveB in the Oonnoil complained 
t!)!if S!i Uliu am Hussain HidHyatuliali, th(' Oetteral Member, was partial to Bind in 
d'H' warding the claims of other prirtd of the Presidency with regard to the irrigation 
^rhemes, when Sir Qhulam Hussain made a demand for a supplementary grant of Bs. 
I,fi3 000 for Irrigation. 

The grant was ma<ie on the General Member assuring that irrigation schemes in other 
<livi<iions, if productive, would be attended to. 

A lively debate then ensued on a supplementary demand of 25 lakhs for additional 
loiids requiiefl for the Lloyd Barrage and construction schemes and several points of 
Older were raided and ruled out. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji oViserved that such u big supplementary grant should have been 
placed first before the b'inance Committee ami information in regard to details should 
have been supplied to the Council. 

The Finance Secretary apologised for not placing it before the Finance Committee 
Uh-l saiil he was engaged with the Public Accounts Committee. 

The General Member in reply stated that a lump deduction of 25 lakhs was made 
by the Government from the original demand for irrigation (in preparing the current 
y^-^ar's budget estimates) in order to avoid interest charges on any possible unspent 
haInnci'B and the reason for the necessity for restoring the deduction was that the progress 
of the work had fulfilled all expectations. 

The President then postponed discussion on the demand tii Monday, to enable the 
Finnnce Cammittr-e to discuss the same beforehand. 

Three other grants were also voted after which the House adjourned. 

On the 27TH SEPTEMBER the Council adopted amidst cheers, Mr. Lalji Naranji’s 
resolution placing on record its high appreciation of the services of Sir Chnnilal Mehta 
as Member of the Executive Council and as the Leader of the House. 

Mir Mahomed Balooch opposed the principle of recording appreciation of the services 
of Government members as they were expected to discharge their duties for the remunera- 
tion rec iveii. The speaker also nbservefi that Sir Chnnilal Mehta had not rendered 
distinct public service like Pandit Motilal Nehru aud Lala Lajpat Rai. 

All parties in the Council joined in the chorus of appreciation. 

Private Bills were then taken up. Byed Munawar presented the report of the Select 
C'ommittee on the Bombay Municipal Amending Bill, and moved for seoonri reading. 

Mr. Pahal j'lni's amendment to delete the word ** OiBc«*rs '* from clause two and 
Maiing that delegate'* means a person elected by officers or members of registereh 
trade unions, was pressed to a division and CRrrierl by 37 votes against 14, the Government 
mem hers remaining neutral. 

The principle of nomination wa<! severely criticised when the Minister in charge of 
Local Self-Government moved an amendment to raise the number of nominated momberi 
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to 14 istteftd of IS whiefa htd been brooght down from 16 to tho lattor fignro in tim Soloot 
Oumnittoe. Tfao aaKndment was pressed to a difition and carried, 40 against 25. 

Oa the 29TH SE PTE \IBEB the Home Member, replying to an interpellation, atatfd 
that the qnestion of amending or repealing the Deccan Agricalturists Belief Aet had been 
postponed till legislation m connection with agricnltaral indebtedne^ ipoomtnended bf 
the Bojal Agricnltaral Commission ebnld be taken np. The Government were aware that 
the Agricnltaral Commission had expressed the opinion that the operation of the 
Usnrioae Loane Act of 1918 had not been successful. 

The Council theq reenmed ilebate on Syed Munawar's RiJl to rodnee the number of 
nominated members by four and give on the Bomlmy City Corporation four seats to Labour 
by election. Representation of labour, the Bill stated, should be contined to registered 
Tr I de Unions and manual workers employed in trade and industry, and, such election to 
the Corporation should n^ be direct, but through an electoral college of delegates, elected 
by such registered Trade Unions. 

The Council adopted an amendment to the effect that Labour leaders who were not 
themselyes labonrere were* not elfgibld tor such election to the Corporation. 

On the 1ST OCTOBEE Bao Bahadur Kale who along with Bao Bahadur Naik had been 
deputed by some non-official members of the Council to go to Qodhra and ascertain the 
facta regarding the riot there, rose to make a statement in connection with it. 

Mr. Kale observed that if the Government were allowed to make a statement on a 
public matter official membera also should be allowed the same privilege, so that the 
House might be in a position to hear both sides of the question. 

The President emphasised what he considered to be a direct method of dealing with 
it. It was that any tuemlnsr might legitimately ask questions if what the Home Member 
stated was likely to be contradicted by some other information, and as there were no 
roles on that point diecrelion lay with hims If, 

Mr. K. F. Nariman observed that as the Chair exercised discretion in allowing 
Government members to rea 1 reports, non-offioiais members shPuld also be allowed the same 
privilege. 

Tha Preeident said that if one statement were allowed, other members wouli: inpple- 
ment and contradict it ^ 

Mb. Noot Mahomed, and ^han Saheb Mansori expressed a desire to'.make statements. 
The former stated that he had his information from a most unimpeachable authority. 

Th(e President then allpwed Bao Bahadhur Kale*s statement to be placed on the 
Council Table. 

Beplying to Mr. Amin's question, whether the GoyernipttDt were in a poeltion to 
verify or contradict ‘Vhe news in '*The Bombay Chronicle** regarding the disturbances 
at Broa'eh. t!he Home Memb r said that be bad no information on the matter. 

Supplementary Grant Voted. 

A supplementary grant of 35 lakW for the Lloyd Barrage wa 9 their made 
after the General Member had informed iht Council that the grant was examined 
by the Finance Committee, which had satisfied itself aa to the items of expenditure. 

Discussion on Syed Munawar’s Bill to give labour representation in the 
Bombay Corporation had not conclu ed, when the Council. rose for the day. 

Labour Representation In Bombay Corporation. 

On the 2ND OCTOBER Syed Munawar’s amending Bill to provide represen- 
tation for Labour in the Bombay Corporation was given three readings and j>assed. 

Mr. Bechaf thanked the Government for supporting the Bill, and hoped t^at 
they would exhibit the same spirit during the debate on the Maternity Benefit Bill. 

Separation of Sind. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed claimed priority for his resolution regarding the separa- 
tion of Sind f but the President said that he could not accede to his request 
though he sympathised with him in view of the importance of tue resolution. 
Leave was then granted to the introduction of several private Bills. 

After disposal of some Bills, the Council was prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

Madras Legislative Council commenced in Madras 
on ttie 3Rp SEPTEMBER at ii a.m. In view of the motion standing in the 
**^2*4?^ Marjoribanks for the appointment of a committee for co-operation 
witn tne^Simon fommission there was a record attendance both in the House 
and in the gal lanes. 

T^ Hon’ble Sir Marjoribanks moved a resolution recording condolence 
m the Coimcil at the death of the Rajah of Ramnad. Mr. Satyamurti, Dr. Sub- 
baroyan Mn Arokiaswamy Muddaliar, the Rajah of Panagal and other members 
whh the tributes paid by the Leader of the House to the 
late Rajah. The resolution was passed all standing. 

S. I. Ry. Strike Adjournment Motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then moved a motion for adjournment of the business of 
tm House to discuss a matter of public importance, viz. the action taken by the 
Madras Government in the matter of the S. I, Ry. strike. There being no 
obtection the president fixed the next day 2-30 p m. for discussion of the motion. 


Election to Simon Committee. 

The President then read out the Acts that had received assent of the 
Governor-General and the Governor. The House adopted the motion of Sir 
Marjoribai^s for the election of a House Committee of she members under the 
otanding Orders of the Council according to the principle of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. The President fixed the next day 
j p.m, lor nomination of the personnel of the committee, after which Sir Marjori- 
ranks tnotion for the election of a committee to cooperate with the Simon 
Commission came up for discussion. The President invited opinions from the 
members of the House as to why he should or should not give his consent to 
include the motion in the agenda for the day. His Excellency the Governor 
watched the proceedings of tne House from his special gallery in the Council. 

. . Jnviting opinions as regards the matter of inclusion the President ex- 
plained that there could be no discussion on the merits of the motion, but he 
had included it provisioimlly in the agenda. 

Mr. ^tyamurty ralM a point of order that under Standing Order 6, 
mere could be no discussion on a matter not included in the agenda without 
leave and consent of the President. 

The President Mid that he has powers under the Standing orders to so 
provisionally include in the agenda a motion which if be gave his oonstnt to would 
later be included in the agenda. 

Sami Venkatachellam Chetty, leader of the oppoettion, asked, why the 
C^vernment who were respowble for ubling of the motvm had not come out with 
their reasons for giving his (President's) consent. There was no response from 
the Go^rnment benches and the leader of the opposition repeated nis question 
in which others also joined. ■ r n 

Sir Marjoribanks who on rising was greeted with laughter from the 
opmition benches said that he would give bjs reasohs briefly. A large section 
of the Houm were now desirous of re-opening the question and would like to 
reco^ their vote. He wanted to give the greatest amount of liberty to the 
members of the house. • 

; Sami Venkatachellam Chetty and Mr. K. B. Venkatramier then spoke 
pointing out that under the Rules and Standing Orders the President could not 
give consent to include it in the agenda. 

Mr. P. Sivarao said ^t the resolution passed by the. Council earlier was 
a very elastic resolution. It concerned itself only witni ** the Commission as 
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mt: present constituted*’* Mr. Sivarao wanted every latitude to take stock of 
tile situation now. He, therefore, was of c^iaioo iha,t consent should he given 
by the President 

Messrs. J. A. Saldanha and C. Ramasoyasulu, Swarajists, said that the 
President shouM withhold his consent for allowing the motion to he discussed. 

Dewan Bahadur Kumarswamy Reddiar, Justicite, said that Swarajists 
being imbued with the principles of democracy should not be sticklers for 
technical objections like Res Judicata. Broadly peaking, ho said that there had 
been changes made in the procedure of the Commission which would justify 
discussion on the subject of examining their attitude afresh. He wanted, free- 
dom of discussion and speech. 

Mr. C. V. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Advocate General, who was then called upon 
% the President to speak said that the resolution was different from the motion. 
The resolution was a specidc recommendation to the Governor and recommended 
something to be done by him. The motion wanted the House sto do something. 
He opined that the rule of repetition should be confined only to one session. 
Instances there were in parliamentary procedure in which a session was pro- 
rogued for two days in order to bring for discussion a subject already discus^. 
This motion was completely different from the resolution and even if the resolu- 
tion could be barred, the motion could not be barred. For this reason, he said, 
the motion was in order. 

Mr. Satyamurti speaking next said that the distinction made by the 
Advocate General between a motion and a resolution was unknown either to 
parliamentary practice or to the standing orders. He said that the motion 
before the House was not only substantially the same as passed in January 
last, but was identically the same. He asked what had happened since 
January last to justify the discussion on the same subject? He also pointed 
out that the executive will not suffer an irreparable damage if the motion is not 
admitted. He also said that the motion was coming from one, who was con- 
sistently for co-operation. No attempts were made either in U. P., C. P. or in 
the Assembly. He appealed to the President as a custodian of the rights of 
the House to resist any such attempts. 

The President then gave his opinion on whether, he should or should not 
give his consent to the inclusion in the agenda. He said that having regard 
to the present circumstances he would not be justified in witkolding his consent. 
He should give an opportunity for discussion in tabling that motion. He felt that 
Government were not abusing their privilege. 

Sir Marjoribauks then moved : 

“ That for the purpose of jointly conferring with the Indian Statutory 
Commission on terms stated in the letter of the chairman of the Commission 
to His Excellency the Viceroy dated 6 th February and in a further announce- 
ment made by the Government of India on the 23 rd June, this Council do proceed 
to elect seven representatives in accordance with regulations made by the Presi- 
dent under the standing order for the holding of elections by means of a single 
transferable«vote.’’' 

Mr. Satyamurty submitted that the motion was wholly out of order. 
Firstly on a motion of this kind the member in charge of the department ought 
to give his consent. The reforms being a central subject, he asked how a 
member of the provincial executive council can give his consent for introducing 
this motion. The question of co-operation with the commission was not a 
department of the local Government, not even the concern of the local govern- 
ment. Secondly, He asked whether the motion was of auch character on which 
the resolution could be moved. According to standing orders no resolution 
could be moved on that subject and consequently no motion also can be brought 
forward on these two points. He wanted the president to give a ruling whether 
the motion was in order. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 4 TH SEPTEMBER, after the question time, discussion on the point of 
order, raised by Mr. Satyamurty yesterday, was resumed. Mr. Satyamurty ex- 
plain^ that the Local Government could only work the Reforms as an Agent of 
the Government of India. 
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Mr. K. R. Karan t ( 5 mni^) aud that any other ^^uch 
tnotian bat not the Govemment’inemher. 

After some speakers iiad efwken, the Advocate<«cner.^^ explained tL^i.^he 
major part of the point of order tatted was answered yesterda:* 

The Presidentthen gave hit Mr. Satyamartys point ofov< wheihe. 

Sir Norman IKarjorihank's motion for electing a committee to co-operate with the 
Simon Commissian , was in order. He held that a, motion was different from a 
nstoluttoo which is in ihe nature of specific recommendation to the Governor. 
The present motion was not a resolution and the Standing Order 6$, which barr^ 
moving of any resolution on the same subject within a period ot one year did 
not apply to it. On the other hand he held that another Standing Order which 
was enacted after the change of procedure of the Council giving power to members 
for bringing motions other than resolutions on matters of general public impor- 
tance applied to the pirsert motion. According to that Standing Order the 
motion could not be brought in the same session. He held that this was in 
consequence, with pailiamentary procedure. 

The President had not finished his ruling when it was 2-30 p.m. and Mr. 
Satyamurty drew the attention of the President that the House should now discuss 
the adjournment motion on S. 1 . Ry. strike. The President then abruptly left 
off reading his ruling and said I rule the motion in order.” 

Mr. Satyamurty then moved his adjournment motion on the S. I. Ry. strike. 

Adjournment Motion withdrawn. 

Before Mr. Satyamurty had proceeded with his speech, the President 
pointed out that the two or three points that were referred to by Mr. Satyamurty 
were not relevant to the adjournment motion. 

Mr. Satyamurty said that he would not like to continue and that he was with- 
drawing his motion 

The President then continued reading his ruling on the Revenue Member-s 
motion which had been dramatically held up by Mr. Satyamurty’s reminder 
that “ it was now 2-30 and he wanted to move his adjournment motion on S I. R. 
strike.” The ruling of the President stating that Sir Norman Marjoribank’s motion 
was in order was teccived in silence both by official and non-official benches. 
Discussion was then taken up on the motion. 

Amendment Lost. 

Mr. Saldanha (Swarajist) moved an amendment to Sir Norman Marjori- 
bank’s motion that the question be deferred for consideration till referendum was 
taken on the subject or the Council was dissolved. Commending his amendment 
Mr. Saldanha said that the issue had not changed since last January. He wanted 
that if the Executive wanted to force this motion, they ought to take the opinion 
of the electorate or he wanted the Council to be dissolved and fresh election held. 

Messrs. Anjaneyulu, K. V. R. Swami, Biswanath Das and Madhavan Nair 
spoke supporting the amendment. It was opposed by Messrs. Arpudaswami 
Odayar ; nd Danial Thomal and Nadar, Independents. 

At this stage closure was applied and the amendment of Mr. Saldanha was 
lost by 76 against 59. 

Another Amendment. 

Mr. Sivarao then moved his amendment. His* amendment was to the effect 
that the House can elect a committee provided that its members are given ab- 
solutely the same status with regard to the examination of witnesses snd 
accessibility to confidential documents and papers and provided also that the 
committee submit their report to the Council before submitting to the commission. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. Gcpala Menon. The Swarajists opposed 
the amendmeut. 

The amendment was carried by 72 voting for and 40 against. Govermnent 
members and the Justicites voted in favour of ihe motion, while the Swarajists 
and the Independent Nationalists opposed it. 

Mr. S. N. Dorai Rajah did not move bis amrndment for including the names 
of members of the committee in the motion. Mr. L A. Saldanha moved ammiding 
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thai ihe commince so apI^olntl^l shall proceed on fundainenTn' basis, that the 
forni Government to be lor India sliall be a responsible < 7 .)vernir*ent in 

which the executive wouM br i i»spcn?:iblc to the legislature with f»ii' and plenary 
powers. 

The amendment wan; « ; a seconder. I: as 4 45 l:y this nine and 

the Swarajists adopter obstri;f *.vn tactics. Sami Vcnkaiacheltam Chetty moved 
that the Couacil do pass or to he next busineis in ihr aptmda. When a 
seconder rose it was past hve and the leader of the ilorise wanied the debate 
to continue till 6 p.m, and finish discussion the very day. Tiie K ; a ; f Panagal 
wanted discussion to continue. 

The motion to pass on to the next business was then put and iost by 66 ta 35. 

Congress Party’s S t a t e t n t . 

The leader of the Congress Party then made a statement that as the minority 
party wanted protection from the octopus majority of the Government and the 
Justice party it was legitimate on the part of the opposition to obstruct. Thr 
excuse ought not to be taken of their opposition, but the Gciveinment shoiiid 
allow the fullest discussion. He wanted the President to protect the rights and 
privileges of the oppc)Sition and not throw his weight on the Government side. 

The President — I do not agree with the cppositi-in. The discussion sboli 
continue 

The Swarajists and he independent Nationalists then walked out in a body 
crying towards Government benches “ pass the motion and have it all your own 
way.” Only Mr. K. R. Venkatramier of the Independent Nationalists remained. 
I^J5-::ussion w’as continued <iud the Raia of Panagal explained his party’s position 
' the motion. He ..aid that there had been a change in the procedure 
V. ii.ch rr.erited considc'ail'. n. He paid tribute to the All-Panics report and asked 
buw else could they ersure :h? adoption of those recommendations than by co- 
i>pe' aiing. He wanted the c 'tr.niittce to be elected. 

Mr. K R. Vcnkatir. r.ier then made a statement and aSked the Presiddit to 
adj tjrnibe discussion. He tf ii.r that proceedings had been instituted 
Hiyd ( rjuri calling intc -hci adaussibilityof theniotion ofSirMarjori- 

b.Tril f. :in.i he would cha:riO.:v:’ it as a g;oss impropriety if the House slnmld- 
:i's!i i II widi the debate a- c r ha i past five and be anxious to close the discu ssion ; 

The President iirtr? '-.pu.: bin: and said that the House need not take notice 
iliinv that was voin.;' •‘ati' .iv fhe Council. 

■’'•aring this ruiin.i.' .Mr. K • . ^'enKatraroicr also walked out and the rarotai' 
of Si ' Marjoribanks for the e >cb r, 0 :i comm’ttee fur the purpose of iotmlY 
confer rJng with the Siiuon ComDiSi-i'.jn as amended by Mr. P. biviarao wan 
carr er.. The House then ad' -urnfM 

A Tu;:-oi Wai. 

Autr.rratxaijy vvi:h dc- :n.,- '■*! the iTesiJcnr’s ruling on this day tlm* 
scene or interest shifted 1 : >r h. O’ur.cil room to the court ha ' me draanaEiiv 
wav in which the Pres; ,. ; bclu up in the midst of V uling and the per- 

sisttnt intemrpticmr fw ' Cha.r to Mr Saiyamn: , u; 'he bitier was 

speaking on hir S 1 K\. : . , -.p a hi’^urnmem motion leadau:; : the ab.indomneiit 
of'the motion were Some o; ; li’ ’iv.i'ca; • ms of an eN '-itement ihai had i-oacb^d its 
climax. Mean^vhi 4 e in the 1 : , ' --n./w a .; .v-rd with eager interest of rfac; 

proceedings in the coun. Whvn fmaib’ ' ■ oame h ' u 'luit argumcnis would 
not befinished on the da .' here = f :..in a ■ i *. '-’n Mvt: (' v'Toment 

«.nd the justice' parties r-' .i.-in ■. Tu-: ot-;. inder-enfieirf 

parties- on the orher.. .i. . ■ . • ru’,;-.-'' .. Ti * .Sim Conisi 

missioir.TarThatdai: ar.; lv • : ■ ;:K: ..•tb-. : ’■ ’■'■'ni 'i-' i^er T’^rriCK*' 

dings Oft the. motion V : .-. i.: ..:>ers on the 

(j ‘overnnswtt and r. rfis’*?"' i.. »vTi. - .• •‘‘.rao.ied r 'ul. ! ,M.tateiB». 

I lie amendinests .'f 'he " ■ ’ , ^ n;.- CMitgress- 

benches demasKjeti *. -iis . rrv ■ j c 'p-'' ■ p*’ ■. Fixe 

httfry-nf the Governm^;:.: to ooiiie I ■ »v.- bu? 

faat that next da^ ana ihe bay .btCv arter wn.cb :: ■u... 'vM l.-^ uu , 'Mrueci 
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to October, are non-official days was matched by dilatoriness on the' part of the 
op^ition. At 4-4$, Government had proceeded far ahead and the motion ought 
to have been carried within 5 o’clock but the leader of the opposition moved, 
under standing order 31, that they do pass on to business next in the agenda. 
The closure was applied and carried leading to the Congress party walking out. 
The Council then took barely 10 minutes to finish discussion. 

On the 5TM SEPTEMBER after question time the President announced that 
nominations should be made at ft a.m. the next day for election to the com- 
mittee for co-operation with the Simon Commission. Varioua billawere then 
taken up. 

On the motion of Mr. B. Muniswami Naidu subjects 1-8 on the agenda 
relating to the Andhra University Amendment Bills were postponed to another 
sittii^. 

Other bills amending the District Municipalities Act, the Madras Local 
Boards Act, the Madras City Municipal Act and others were then allowed 
leave to be moved and introduced. 

The bill for suppression of brothels and immoral traffic was introduced by 
Mr. K. R. Venkatrama Iyer. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi introduced a bill to amend the Madras Hindu 
Religious E^owments Act. 

Discussion then commenced on the resolution of Mr. Karant, the South 
Karana Member, for election of a cmnmittee to enquire into the grivanc^s of 
rttots of forest areas. While speaking on the motion Mr. J. A. Saldaaha warned 
that there was a contingency of ryots of Kanara starting another Bardoli 
Satyagraha movement if their grievances were unredressed. While discussion 
was proceeding on the resolution the Council adjourned. 

Chloroform Deaths in Hospital. 

On the 6TH SEPTEMBER considerable liveliness characterised the pro- 
ceedings of the Council when the Swarajists inflicted two defeats on Govern- 
ment.. When the Council reassembled after lunch Dr. B. B. Malliyya moved an 
adjournment motion regarding too frequent deaths of late, of patients under 
chloroform on the table in the general hospital. He specially referred hr a 
number of cases and charged the Government that they were transforring sewor 
and experienced men and putting junior surgeons in charge of anaesthetics. 
He also said that chloroform and anaesthetics used in hospitals were very inferior 
stuff. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan seconded the motion. 

Mr. Argudasami Udayar opposed on the ground that the motion would mean 
a public scare and that patients would lose confidence in the hospital anthorites. 

Messrs. Anjaneyulu and Bakthavatsalu Naidu supported the motion. Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi suggested that they should send for men for training in 
the administration of anaesthetics abroad. The Hon’ble Mr. Muthayya Mudaliar, 
minister of public health, in reply stated that the hospital authorities were using 
the best stuff of chloroform. He asked how junior men could gain experience 
if not put in charge. 

^ Dr. Reddi interrupted saying that they should do it under the supervision of 
senior surgeons. Mr. Mudaliar continued that Government would consider any 
suggestions for minimising the deaths under chloroform, but pleaded that the 
cases cited should not be treated as due to negligence or incompetence of the 
medical authorities. 

Mr. Karant (swarajist) said that if such a thing had occurred the miniater in 
charge would be thrown ou;. 

Mr. Muthayya Mudaliai on hearing this left the chamber and returned at 
the division. The Swarajists applied the closure and carried the motion by 
44 to 39. 

Police And Unruly Mobs. 

The resolution of Mr. Dorairajah for supplying water hoses and tear bombs 
to the police for lessening the chances of opening fire on unruly and riotous 
mobs was then taken up. An interesting fate was in store for this mot*' 
the Swarajists opposed this resolution. 
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Mr. Hariiarvothama Rao (Swarajist) opposed that it was the tyrannous 
mentality of the police that ought to be changed and there was no use bringinsr 
trivial charges. * * 

Sir Bid. Usman, Home Member, said that water hoses was impracticable 
but tear bombs were being used in Shanghai and that he would examine the 
question. 

The mover of the resolution criticised the Swarajsts who always professed to 
work for independence, not coming to his help when he wanted to do something 
for the people. He then proceeded to say that in view of the Home Member’s 
remarks he would withdraw the motion, but the President refused the permis- 
sion as no member, who had availed himself of the right of reply could with- 
draw. The motion was forced to vote, 4 voted for and 59 against, Government 
members voting with the Swarajists. 

Government suffered a second defeat this day on the resolution of Dr. 
Mallayya to appoint a non-official committee to enquire into the large number 
of suspensions, dismissals and fines of the government press employees of late. 
It was five tefore discussion could be finished, but the Swarajists obtained 
the permission of the president to continue till 5-30, and carried the resolution 
by 44 Against 24* 

The Carnatic Paper Rills. 

The adjoarnment notice fixed for this afternoon on the qoestion of recent negotia- 
tions institnted by Government with regard to the Carnatic Paper Mills at Bajahmandry 
was then taken npw There wae keen disettsaioo on this motion and nltimately Gorernment 
was defeated. Mr. K. Y. B. Swami (Swarajist) who moved the motion charged Govern- 
ment with iadifierenoe towards the paper milts. It was stated that a Baropean firm 
was negotiating with Government for purchasing Government's right in the milla If 
the Government oonld not find money for this small indastiy, he asked, how coaid they 
finance a big one. If Govemment’e intention was not to rain the industry be wanted 
it to put mere money instead of tranaferring their right. 

The motion waa aeeonded by Mr. Bamaeoyyaeulu. 

Tbe Development Minister, Mr. Sethuratnam Iyer, said that the Finance Minister 
would sppak for him. The Swarajiets took an objt^ion to this procedure. 

The Pieefdent said that as a special case the Finance Membw could Im allowed to speak 
for tke Development Minister, 

Mr. Moir repudiated the charge of iadifierenoe and said that Government were desirous 
of helping the indnstry. Government ooeld not undertake tbe concern as it was found 
impracticable and he said that all talk of starting the industry was amatenriib. He 
oballenged tbe opp^wition to take the indnstry ami mske it a suoeess as it is. 

Mr. C. Y, Yenkataraman Iyengar who then followed made an effective speech in 
which he said that Government was mining the industry by selling its right for four a^ 
half lakhs. What the indnstry lacked was a working capital. Why should not Govern- 
ment make a contribntion for that f If Government were not Indifferent, why did tbay 
not adopt the recommendations of the Tariff Board with regard to the industry. 

The closure was -moved and carried by the Swarajists, and tbe adjournment motion 
was declared carried by 40 votes against 80, The Jostioites with the exception of two 
remained nentral. 

Discussion was then proceeded with the resolution of Mr. Karant to appoint a 
committee to enquire into tbe grievances of the ryots in forest areas. Discussion was ad- 
journed till tbe 8th Sept. 


Tha Madrna Comm it tea. 

The following seven members were elected by tbe Legislative Oouncil to tbe Fro- 
viuoial Committee to jointly confer with the Statntory Commission 

Dewan Bahadur Kumara Swami fi^di ; Kumar Baja of Yenkatagiri, Sir A. P. 
I^tro; Khan Bahadur Kbalifulla Sahib; Mr. Daniel Thomas; Mr. P. Shivarag nnd 
Hr. H, Bivaraj. - 

On the 8TH BBPTEMBEB the Council re-asseiiAled later than usnal for want of a 
quorum oh account of Swarajist besitatkmhefore^ entering the Chamber. The flense was 
first addressed by the Swaraj party leader after tbe necessary quorom had bemi aseond 
^ tlm Ministerialists. Ho declared thnt^ owing foihe expedition dBpowl of tbe^^^ 
Committee debate, thq jiottse bad no oppoKtaaity io fully express its tiamaii-* : 
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The Prefiitle&t, reply ing, referred to the Standing Orderi feat log fall discretion in 
him. If the opposition ipcce dieairtwfii^d, they might amend the Standing Orders. 

ICadrat University Bill. 

The Chief Minister's motion to reter the University Bill to a select committee was 
agreed to in spite of opposUion. Defending the Bill, Dr. Subbaroyau pleaded that the 
Univeifily was the hrst of its kind, aad shoald be sapported only bemuse it proposed 
to fomsr Tamil literatnreand enltnre; 

After agreeing l^o seferaJ fpants. the Honse adionrned antil October 8. 

Sttiinn of BharathPb Sengs. 

Ub the 8TH OCTOBRSi after qaestina time, Mr. Satyamurty. moved to adyiarn 
hasinriM nf thr Hminr for discussing the sztiiaticB created by the seicare of 6harathi*s 
Miga. Tto President pointed out that the matter was subjudice. Mr. Satyamurty explained 
that be wanted to discuss the aetitm of the Gofernment of Madras in baying given 
to the order of forlstture iaaned tary the Burma Gov^ipmeni. This had nothing 
tp do wttn the main qtwMiOB M ostlsr of fbrfeitnre which alone was appealable to the 
High Coftrt. 

The President said that if tiis Boom was going to diseass whether the songs were 
or not, then th^ ww c i o fty padiided discussing. 

Mr. ^yamnrty psMed oBt that the Government were not bound to carry ont the 
QBders of the Burma OuiirBmsBf aad that be eoaUt diaenss the action of the Grovernment. 

The Law Member oppased the motioa aad eaid that he conld not understand how 
thapOBakidisensa the BBtiaadf the GoeuBiaciit without getting into the qnestion, of the 
imBtioBi natiire of the 

‘ The Advocate Gmnuai aka oppomri the BDtion. The Presitlent ruled the motion in 
order if' Mr. Satyamairty weald nst relm to whether the songs were seciicidns or not. 
Ofpxt day 2^'SO p.m. was &md for d i s en m to a of the OMtion. 

Snpplciaantary Gramti. 

Dr. Sdsbarayan tkMB la o fod for • WEpplefloeatary grant ot 4,0Ub for the grant 
of an hoBBiBriam to efae aotfaere of the hook, **The birds bC South India.*' The 
Dheetor of Public lartmetfatt had nwi — Ba i lHt that bemathm, Mr. Inglisand Col. 
Ba^r awgF he giyc& amhoaosa rhn Bi a m O the haok prhatwd and published by OofemiDeat. 

Mr. i T s gann a irnnrii n fri — ■" by Be. lOO. 

Xbe aBrnmlmniit wan aappaBtaA hf the Swmwyiiita on the ground that the book would 
nM^ind vale ami wo^ hs UBiess to sgriqiilt arista Moreoyer the book was proposed to 
^ I] lOBij St 15, a pricefar beyoad the reach of avy agriculturist. 

’ Theamendment waa ckefeatad by 42. to tfi^yotea ead fhe grknt was sanctioned. 

TheCooncil sasetioamh the sappkasHlary grant' of Be. 700 moyed by Hon Mr. Mntbiab 
IMniaUar, BBuister for Pahlie Haaltn, to proyide for a cuntri nation towards esimditare 
QHgmeted with the appomtmeat nf a Comskssioner of mwitcitl qualifications. 

Xbes the Chief Minister, in the ahsewee o2 the Minister for Deydlopdient',' moyed 
that a«aiiQp)eeBeat»ry gmntiot Ba. 14^802 he granted to provide for the coaatruetiott of a 
bnihUng.to the Lady AnpthiU GMcnsaenr Seeendnry ^icboJl for Girk at Matolipatam 
nnd.it waanlao snnetioMd. 


Connr Fees Act Amend. 

Near, Lmr Member, introdoeed a Bill further to 
thw^Ooma Rees Aat 1B7^ ami inswed that tbrnBill be roterred to a Select Commirt e 
■del f onrtanBmnmhsaSi Tim Sinampiiiilii: oppeseil it ami sahl that the people wou^ i 
amsd;. The itilmii was not dosed wbcB the Council i ->e 


Ob fhw ftlM 


OGTBHK th e ho nas toah. tqx Sir eoasMstattem the BUI fureber to 
Rmn> Anr e# MMV osnesd bgr Ikmnm Babndwr Krishimm Mair^ Law 
mrtmiimremmntidmmmhmewi^tfrrmif tlw BuJ. 
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SUPPRBVISSION OF IMMORAL TRAFFIC 

Seisare of Bharathi's Songs. 

After Innch the Home dUcaased Mr. Satyamnrtbj's adjoarnment motion on the 
action of Gorernment in seizing fiharathi's songs. The motion was carried amidst 
scenes of great excitement. The ministc'rs remained neutral and only the Executive Coun- 
cil members and Government secretaries and two nominatHd members numbering in all 
IS stood up against the adjournment motion. The entire Justice and Congress blocks 
with about a doz n ministerialists numbering 76 carried the motion amidst shouts of 
*• Vandemataram ** . Two of the Congress mem&rs began to sing some of the songs in 
the Council Chamber and a large crowd was attracted to tlie galleries. 

Punctually at 2-80 p.m. Mr. flatyamnrthy moved his motion. He said that only some 
time ago the Chief Minister had sairi that he would introduce thes^ same songs in schools 
but now the Law Member had proscrib'id them under the order of the Burma Govern- 
ment. He asked^was it just that Government should strike at the subsistence of the 
poor widow and the daughter of Subramania Bharathi who were living on the sale proce- 
eds of the book ?*' 1 wish 1 had the voice to sing the songs here to-day to make Govern- 
ment remove the ban on the bonk** ho said. Born in a free country Bharathi would 
have been hononred as a Poet Laureate but in ours bis poems have come to be proscribed. *' 
He asked the elected members not to allow the Government to lay its bands on Tamil 
literature. 

Mr. Muthnranga Mudaliar in seconding said that Bharathi was the national poet of 
the Tamils. Mr. Cliavedi Subramania Pillai asked whether the Madras Government 
were the execotioners of the Burma Government. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj, nominated member, took objection to the reference made by Mr, 
Satyamurthy to the elected members and said that in this instance they were at one with 
the other non-ofBcials in calling for an explanation from Government. 

Messrs. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar and Chidambaranatha Mmialiar, Tamil scholars, 
claimed that Bharathi's songs should not be tonche 1. Many more including the nominated 
members took part and urged that the Law Member should accede to the wishes of the 
House and withdraw the order. 

Mr. Erishran Nair, Law Member, stated that there was nothing sinister In Govern* 
ment*s action. The plain faers were that the Burma Government had published a notifica- 
tion proscribing the book and the Madras Government, according to the rale of the 
Government of India, had republished it. 

Continuing, Mr. Nair defended the action of the police in applying for warrant and 
said that they could not qnestion the publication in the gnaette. He said that the case was 
before the High Court and if it was decided that the songs were seditions then the Govern- 
ment could not be blamed, and if it decided otberwisci well, order would automatically go. 

Mr. T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai pointed out that the Government need not wait 
for the High Court to decide but could tberaseives cancel the order. 

Closure was then applied lor and the motion was carried by 76 to 12 votes. 

On the lOTH OCTOBER the Chief Minister annonneed that the Government Bill to 
amend the Madras Local Boards Act providing for the abolition of nomination and the 
teservation of seats, would be introiluccd at next session. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic. 

Mr. Venkatarama tyer*s motion referring bis Bill for the suppresMon of brothels to 
a Select Committee was rnl*d out at first ns the mover read out more names for the Seleot 
Committee than he had notified. Later, the mover expressed regret for not having given 
notice of additional names, whereupon the President allowed his motion. 

An attempt was made in this Bill to deal with commercialised vice. Power was taken 
for the suppression of brothels, for the rescue, protection and custody of young gr jp, for 
punishing men and women participating in this vice for gain. Power was given to police 
officers to enter and search premises and effect arrests in certain conting<*acie8. 

Regarding the scope of the Act. it was felt that it would be advisable to confine Us 
operations presently in Madras City, authorising the Government to extend it to the moiussil 
on the application of the local bodies concerned. The discussion was not over when the 
Council rose for the day. 

Mrs. Mutbnlakshmi's Bill amending the Hindu Religions Endowment Act for the 
Abolition of the Dcvadaii system was referred to a Select Committee. 

Anhamalai University Bill Presented, 

On the IITII OCTOBER, after question time, Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minitter, 
presented the report of the Seleot Committee on Aonamaiai Univcisity BiU nad moved 

30 
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that the Bill, ae ami^ndtHl by the Select Committee, be taken into eoniideratlon and this 
was carried. The House then cousidfred the Tarious amendmenta to th« Bill given notice 
of by toembers. While the House was discussing about the amendmenta Blr. Saidanha moved 
that discussion on this Bill be adjourned for three months but the motion was lost. The 
House then proceeded to consider the various amendments and the disoussion ha i hot 
finished when the Council rose. 

On the 12TH OCTOBER ClanafS 15 to 38 of the Bill were considered and passed with 
only slight amendments. The clauses relate to the constitution of a Senate. Syodi<‘ate, 
Academic Council, Finance Committee and their respective powers in the University. Tbi;n 
amidst general cheers the Council passed into law the Bill on the motion of the Chief 
Minister. 

Mr. B. Sa^yamnrtbi, member for the University, seconding, thanked Sir Annamalai 
Chettier for his magnificent donation and the Madras Government for their generous 
grant. He hoped Chidambaram would prove to be the Oxford of South India. 

Mr. T. E, Moir, Finance Member, pointed out that the constitution of the University 
was democratic as it conferred beni'fits on all clafses. The Raja of Panagal said that 
the scheme was an epoch-making one and a magnificent instance of private enterpriee. If 
others followed Sir Annamalai's example India could lift her head high among nations. 

The Council next referred the Bill fbr the Suppression of Immoral Traffic to a Select 
Committee and adjourned until November 26. 

On the 2/TH NOVEMBER the Seltct Committee report on Mr. Karant's Jain Suceea- 
Sion Bill was presented and passed into law. Further consideration of the Madras Abkari 
Act Amending Bill was pat off to the next non-official day. 

Mr. Ealeswara Rao's Madras District Municipality Act Amending Bill evoked con- 
siderable liveliness. The Chief Minister opposed the motion on the ground that he him- 
self was going to bring a similar motion. The motion ultimately divided sharply and waa 
carried by 47 against 46 votes amidst cries of ** resign, shame. ** 

A lively debate took place in the afternoon when Sami Yenkataohalam Cbetty, leader 
of the CongriSB party, moved his adjournment motion regarding the recent selection of 
officers in the registration department for higher posts on commnnal basis. The Nation- 
alist members as a whole deprecated the policy of introducing coromnnal representation 
in public services and clearly enumf^ated the evil effects of the policy. They said that if 
commnnal considerations were allowed to prevail in making promotions from one grade 
to another, the offioere would feel no inducement to work efficiently and think that 
honesty would not pay much, thus resulting in the efficiency of the administration being 
impaired. Members of other parties strongly defended communal representation in all 
departments of public services and pleaded in the name of lairness and justice to give equal 
opportunities to all communities. The motion was ultimately talked out. 

On the 28TH NOVEMBER, during question time, Mr. Batyamurthi asked whether 
the Government proposed to lead oral evidence before the Simon Commission either by or 
on behalf of the Ministers. The Revenue Member replying stated that the Government 
had come to no decision on the point 

In reply to another question whether the members elected by the Conncil for conferr- 
ing with the Simon Commission bad asked for a grant of special allowances and whether 
their request bad been granted, it was stated that the Comuittee asked them that they 
•bonlH no* ive the same scale of emoluments and travelling allowances as the Indian Central 
Committee and the Chief Secretary had replied that the conditions nnder which the 
Nsir Committee bad been appointed were quite different from those applicable to the 
provincial committer, and the provincial ooiumittee members should get allowanoea 
ordinal ily admissible to M. L. C.'s when employed on work of committees so appotoied. 

The Council then took Into oonsideration the resolotion of Mr. Bheemayya reoom- 
mesdlrg the appointment of a mixed ooromittee of officials and non-officials to enquire 
into the economic conditions of the Sistna and Godavari districts and that ponding said 
enquiries the resettlement scheme report of the Eistna and Godavari rilstriofs be held In 
abeyance. Mr. Harisarvotbsma Bao seconding the rrsolntion explained the bad economic 
condition of the ryots in the districts and stressed the need for appointing a Committee to 
go into them. 

Next day, the 29TH NOVEMBEB, the Conncil proceeded with the discussion of 
amendments to the Rill to amend the Madras University Act. The Bill was pot to the vote 
clause by claose and -necessary amendments were made. The amending Bill, as amended by 
the Council, was then put to vote as a whole and was carried. The House then adjourned 
till January 1929, 
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Election to Simon Commission. 

The sntomn s^prinn of the United Profinoes LegietotiTe Oonnoil oommenoed at 
Naini Tel on tho 17TH SEPTEMBER 1928 nnder the preeldenoy of Bei Bahadur Lala 
Sitaram. There was a good attendance of members as the resolntion regarding the (ot» 
nation of a Committee to oo-operate with the Simon Commission was to oome np on this day. 
The Conncil had carried a resolntion to leave the Simon Commission severely alone in Feb- 
rnary last by 66 votes against 66. On this oocasion, however, Government whips have 
been very bnay and it waa apprehended that the resolotion recommending the formation of 
a committee to oo»operate with the Simon Commiaaion would be carried when the debate 
will begin the next day. 

Deliberationa at the All-Partiea Conference, Lpchnow had alienated most of the Mnslim 
members who decided to walk in a solid phalanx in the Government lobby. 

One intereattng feature of the day*a proceedings «aa loud cheering 1^ members when 
Bai Rajeshwar Bali and Kumar Rajendra Singh who were forced to resign on the Simon 
Commimion issue took their seats on the opposition benchea by the side of Mr. Cbintamoni, 
the NaMonalist leader. 

When Ra]a Jagannath Boksh Singh, the present Minister of Edoeation and ex-Depatj 
Leader of the Nationalist party, rose to answer a qaeation, he was greeted with eontemp- 
tnons jeering and oriea of * shame.* 

After question time, Mr. Lambert, Finance Member in a well-phrased speech referred 
to the death of Sir Alexander Mnddiman, Chanihori Majid Husaain, Director of Indnstrieo 
and 8yed Amir AH and paid glowing tributes to their qnalitiea of head and heart. He 
was followed by Mr. Chintamani, Mawab Ahmed Said Khan, Home member, Mr. Ciovind 
Ballabb Pant, Seraralist leader and others. 

The Hon'ble Lala Sitaram cat short the proceedings by associating the Chair in 
paying a glowing tribute to the memories of Che three illnstnona personagea and promised 
that be would tend copiea of the prooeedings to the memliers of the bereaved families, 

Mr. Cbintamoni next moved the adjournment of the House as a mark of respeot to the 
memory of Sir Alexander ModdimaD. As no objection was raised the President adjoarned 
the Conncil till next day. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER, joet before the Finance Member's motion that the 
Council do elect a committee of aeven non-oIBcial memben to take part in the joint 
eonferenoe of the 8tator4iry Commission was pnt, Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamoni, on behalf ol 
the Nationalists, and Mr. Q. B. Pant on behalf of the Swarajists^ made statements to the 
effect that their parties had decided to take no part whatsoever in the disonsiioo on thin 
motion on various gronndt. 

Swarajistc and Nationaliste all left the chamber and the eo-operation motion 
pnt and adoptnd gmn eoa, Attv there exodna their ww a little dimnion on the nation. 

Mr. C hialnmo ni'a Slnlnmant. 

Immediately after qneation time the Prstident called npon Mr. Cbintamoni, the 
Nationalist leader who roee to make a stittement on behalf of his party. He objlMted 
nmt strongly to the prooednre that was being followed by Government in coming forwaid 
with a motion regarding the formation ci a oommittee to oo-operate with the Simon 
Commission before the Connell. This was the latest indication of the aititnde of the 
ttndied, deliberate and aggrcciive contempt lowarda the Conncil of which the Government 
ox the U. p. had been gniltj In eonnection with the Statutory Commisaion. On Febmar/ 
Just the Conncil had adopted a resolntion to have nothing to do with the Commimion as 
constUnted in any stage and in any form after a fall dress debate ini which Government 
uni the opposition had fall opportunity to present their case. Government showed im- 
n^hately afterwards what fc^«et it had for the dceiaioni of the Conncil and to what 

m It wai going to abide by ito verdict. The Minister whoae attitude towards the 
resojotioo was hopelessly ont of harmony with the feelings and wishes of the Connoil 
was retained in office (crin of tbamc) whereas the senior Minister and his oolleagne. who 
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mpeeted the opinione of the CoDoeil bj reiiuiiniDg nentnl on the ooeailon were eiori* 
iloed on the niter of nn nllen bnreeuemtlo petty ezp^ieney (oriei of ehnme). Gki'fern- 
inent bnTiog noted with oonstitntionnl impropriety hnd since surrounded themseWes by 
oollengnes who whether they would or would not ndminister deportments over which 
they nominnlly exercised control, would oertninly ndminister to the wnnts, reqairementi 
nnd wishes of the Oofernor in Conneil, The resolution of Febrnnry stood still in the 
Jonrnnls of the House. It hnd been neither rei^cinded nor reconsidei^ The Governor in 
Oonncil wnnts to set it nt nought nnd it woo because under the standing orders they 
could not make any motion on the some subject until after the expiry of six months, 
they delibemtely «of set purpose with interested motives did not coll the session of the 
Conneil nt the nsnnl time, but called it nt the present time when six months had expired. 
If they hnd even n whit of respect for the Conneil the motion which should hove been 
tabled would be that the House do reconsider or rescind its resolution of Febrnnry nnd 
it they hnd got the verdict of the Council in their favour on that motion, then ns n 
corollary to that, they could have moved that the Council should proceed to the election 
of a Committee. But the story was ot herwise. Just ns no leopard can change its spots, 
so this Government cannot change its bnreaneratic skin. They hnd, therefore^ noted ns 
if there hnd been no discussion on the subject in the Council, ns if the latter hnd not 
given its verdict They hnd simply Ignored the existence of that resolution. They 
wanted that the Council should be reduced to the position of nn agent gently, meekly, 
humbly nnd ob^iently to carry out the decrees of the Governor in Council. They on 
that side of the House were such unregenerntes that they were not willing either to 
recognise, or to net in obedience to the mandates of the superior wisdom of those who sat 
on the wrong side of the chair. On the present occasion the speaker nnd members of his 
party decline the Finance Member's invitation to elect this committee without respect, 
without regret and without an apology, because Government's conduct towards the 
Council and towards the country whose enlightened and representative opinion the Council 
faithfully recorded in February does not deserve pardon for the past, or applause for the 
present or confidence for the future. They decline to take any part whatsoever in the 
discussion that would follow upon this motion. They shall have nothing to do with It, 
It was all a question of tactics. Oo that point Mr. Cbintamoni told the Government what 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said of the Government of Balfour in England ^ 

Tactics, tactics on tactics, yon live by your tactics, yon will perish.** 

Mr, G. B. Pnnt*s Stnioment. 

Mr. Qovind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist, leader, followed Mr. Cbintamoni. He said that 
it would be best in the interests of all concerned if they dissociated themselves from the 
motion which was to be moved by the Finance Member. No other course was open for 
them when Government did not pay the slightest heed to their resolutions. They bad 
once after full drees debate resolved that they would have nothing to do with the Com- 
mission in any stage or any form. Now they were being asked to throw that resolution 
into a waste paper basket. He bad no doubt that the country was against the Commission. 
He was convinced that the majority of the members of the OMncil were against the 
Commission, He was sure that if a referendum bad ' been made tbe country would have 
given Its verdict against the Commission. Tbe result of the two recent bye-elections 
In tbe United Provinces proved his statement. Tbe Minister of Local Self-Gcvernment 
bad used all bis resources and strained every nerve to defeat tbe Nationalist eandida'es, 
but bis own candidates lost at polls with an overwhelming majority. If he did not take 
any part in tbe deliberations of tbe Council that day it was because he considered it a 
waste of time and very improper course to reopen a question of which the Council had 
given Its verdict before after a due and deliberate consideration. Even if they threw 
out the motion against Government, the Government would go on bringing forward such 
motions again and again until they had bribid, cajoled, intimidated or otherwise forced the 
members of the H<^oee to fubmit and succumb to those corrupting influences which often 
emanate from them. He protested against tbe objectionable, if not mean, methods adopted 
by Government. He cited the case of the Assembly where Government was going to 
nominate mf mbers to the committee. Government would do the same thing here, so there 
was no ue<> wasting their time in futile controversy over the motion. He felt that in 
the circomstauces when all the present constitutional methods bad been thrown to winds, 
there could be only one ideal, noble and glorious ideal of independenoe fnr this great 
country. They could not think of anything else; they bad to live and die for that 
and far iiiem those little juggling in tbe form of oommiesions and committees bad little 
meanh-g. Tbe hypneri^ of Gmrmnent was pstent. They bsd been talking every 
day oi tbe unfitness of tbe Indians to fnuno any oonstltation; Tbe mom* it the Nehro 
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CiJ— report ww m icccivcd llte ml of opprorol of tbo AU-Portfei CoDfeinioe 
ocmprteBoreoIwMijoiid rldievle woo loonebnl OfpifDot It, Everj devioe woo being 
■dopted to poob poob ft te oidrf to obow ibot Indiono were not fit to do onything which 
woo ftt to be eoBohkred. Thrj knew the btotory of Ireland, Canada, United Btateo of 
AoBerfca and Bontb Africa. Kowbeie hod the Britlehers yielded nniil forced to do 10 . They 
weald work for the freedoni of their eonntry by thoee wayo and means which would 
tnccecd In India in vindicating the honour of their motherland and restoring the prestige 
of their nation. 

After this the Katlonallsts and Swarajists walked ont of the chamber In a body 
together with a few cross benchers. Tite Bwarajists were in their foil strength, hot there 
were many absentees from amongst the Nationalists. 

Mr. LAMBERT, Finance Member, next moved that the Connell do elect dm-ing the 
preseut session a Committee consisting of 7 non-official members to take part in the joint 
Conference of the Indian Statutory Commission. He said that the issoe was of simple 
and practical politics. The Conncil was being ai^ked to elfct a committee to sit with the 
Commission. The only motive for refnsing to do so was so far as he was aware was based 
on the disapproval of the constitution of the Commission. This was the attitude which 
he bad no difficulty in understanding and which he did not wish to decry. But even if 
he were to avow that he sympathised with it, be still coold not see that in a case like 
that it folly justified the boycott. The policy of boycott uras a barren policy, a policy 
of negation leading to no definable goal. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Habibollah, who had remained neutral when the boycott 
resolution was carried in February, said that he would have walked out with others had 
he approved of the constitution framed by the Nebrn Committee. Bnt it was so imperfect 
and idealistic and proposed sneh absurd franchise that he could not accept it. He waa 
for getting as much as possible by co-operating with the Commission and if they stooped 
they only stooped to conquer. 

Kaja Eushalpal Singh next supported the motion. The motion for elosnre was 
moved and accepted and the Conncil then adjourned. 

No-Confidence in Minister. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER, being the official day alloted for discossion of supple- 
mentary estimates, proceedings were not expected to be lively and interesting. But 
immediately after question time the Hon'ble Lala Bitaram, the President, annonneed, 
that Mr. Chintamoni, the Nationalist Leader had banded him the following notice : 
** Under rule 12A of the United Provinces Legislative Council Rules I hereby give 
notice that 1 wish to make a motion that this Conncil baa no confidence in the 
present Minister of Education, Raja Jagannath Buksh Singh **. 

The President held the motion in order and askrd the House if Mr. Chintamoni had 
their leave to make the motion. The President said that if forty membera rose from 
their seats, leave to make the uo-oonfidenec motion would be granted. 

After the President’a announcement 47 members consisting of the entire opposition 
and many cross bene hera got up. The President announced that the requisite number 
of memtors having got up Mr. Chintamoni had leave of the House to make the motion 
and fixed Saturday, Septemtor 22nd, for the discussion immediately after question time. 

It most be remembered heie that Baja Jagannath Buksh Singh was till lately the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party and an uncompromising critic of the Government and an 
active member of the opposition. Wb< n the late Sir Alexander Moddiman forced Ral 
Rajeawar Bali and Kumar Bajendra Singii, Ministers, to resign as they refused to send the 
Local Governments report to the Secretary of the Simon Commission nnder their signs- 
tnrei. Raja Jagannath Buksh Singh was won over to accept the port-folio of education. 
Tbia unexpected somerianlt on bis part bad enraged bis quondam colleagues and he had 
been trechantly criticised in the press and public platforms of the United Provinces. 
The present ** no confidence motion is a sequel to the indignation caused by this sodden 
action. 

The rest of day waa devoted to discoBaion of supplementary catimatea after which the 
Honae adjourned. 

Ootbe20TH SEPTEMBER the agricnltural position of the United Provinoea and 
the inadequacy of the rains were dibcnsaed In connection with the anpplementary 
demand for twenty Jakbe for advancce to the eoltivatora. Government explained that 
the rains were deficient In moat places, i«articnlarly in Allahabad, Agra, Jbanai and 
Meerut Dlvlaiona^ The agrtculturai aitntotoa waa uncertain a^ much depended 
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on the nonfoon daring September. In nnj eeee the demand for agrioaltnral loane woi 
likelj to be greet. 

The Goonei! roted the amoanty in addition to an aggregate of elereu lahhe for the 
Bamganga Hjdm-Bleetrio Scheme, the Roorkee*Bbo2a Eleotrioitj SohemOi and the 
Boorhee— Sharanpnr Blrctrio Bxtention Scheme. 

Oovernment expected a taelre percent return from the capital ontlay on theie Schemea. 

Mombore of Simon Committoo* 

Immediately after qcention time the Preeident annonnced the namee of seren non- 
official members who had been nominated by the Cooncil in respooM to the Finance 
Efmber*e invitation aFking the Hooee to elect a Committee to sit with the Simon Com- 
mission dorinp its sitting in the United Provinees. The seven members were : 

(1) Mr. J. P. Sriva«tava of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

(S) Mr. Deeangee, representative of the Anglo-Indians. 

fS) Mr. Bam Charan, the Depressed Class representative. 

(4l Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. 

(5) Mr- Hidayat Husain. 

(6) Baja Enshalpal Singh and. 

(7) Mr. Bisheswar Dayal Seth from amongst the landed magnates of the province. 

The President annonnced that as e<’ven nominations bad been made by the Connoil, 
election was nnnrcessary. The announcement of names was received with cries of 
• shame * ‘ shame * from the Opposition benches. 

Before adjonrning for Innoh the Council dii*ca«Bcd some supplementary estimates. 

After lunch time, the nsnally dull debate on the supplementary estimates became 
interesting on Oovernment motion asking the Gonncil to vote Bs. 50,000 for the expenses 
of the Jails Enquiry Committee, recently appointed by the Oovernment. 

The personnel of the Committee consisting of Sir Louis St nart, Chief Judge, Ondh 
Chief Court, Pandit Jagat Narain, ex-Minister and Oovernment connsel in the Eakori 
Train Dacoity Case and Mr. Hidavat Hnssaio, member of the Connei), had been vigorously 
criticised in the press of the province. 

The members uf the Opposition Party bad given motions for reduction by yariooi 
amounts including the total omission of the demand. They criticised the constitution of 
the Committee as its Chairman was a reactionary Civilian and one of its members a com- 
munal leader and a habit nal supporter of Government and the other an old man who 
was Government’s connsel In the Eakori Case. There was no Congressman on the Com- 
mittee who had the experience of jail life and no member from the opposition. 

The Home Memter replied to the debate. The am' ndments were then put to vote 
and lost. The original demand was then voted and the Honse adjonmed, 

Tbo No'Coafidenco Motion- 

On the 22ND SEPTEMREB an atimospbere of tense excitement prevailed in the House 
when it discussed Mr. Chintaraani’s motion of no-confidence on Baja Jagannath Bakih 
Bingh, Education Minister, Thera wes an attendance of 112 members of the total strength 
of 122 and the visitors' galleries were literally packed and a nomber of people waited ontside 
for want of accomodation. 

After question time the President asked the Nationalist Leader to make bis motion. 
In d'dng so Mr. Chintamani said that this was the firet time that a motion of that natnre 
was bring made in the Legislative Connell of these provinces ever since the present 
system of Government came into being more than eeven years ago and it was a matter 
of extreme regret to him that it fell on him as an nnavoidable public dnty to 
bring forward the motion against his erstwhile oolleagne and Deputy. It was not a 
domestic or public parly equable that actuated him to give notice of the motion 
but only consideration of interests as they understood it,’ For sometime psst there 
was one poblic question which absorbed the public mind to the exolnsion of any 
other subject and that was the Indian Statutory Commission. A great deal of public 
feeling was aronsed in the whole country and it was made manifest iii a manner as 
nnmistakable and as emphatic as pnblio opinion conid be that the intelligent and pnblto 

0 pirited articulate section of the popalation of the country will have nothing to do with 
1 1 in sny stage or in any form. Baja Jagannath Baksh Bingh was till reeently a 
vigorons opponent of the Commiosion. He was their Deputy leader. He moved the reio- 

1 Dtinn of hoyoAtt in a big Lneknow meeting presided over by Bir Bampal Bingh when 
he quoted Tulsidas to the elleet that we might loie oar life bat shoald stick to oor word. 
Bobpeqneatly on the oocasion of the debate on the boyeott of the Sisum Commission on 
15th Febmary be was OBcel their warmest sapperters. Theia wae none in the Gooncii 
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to whom inccesB of the reiolution was more doe and who ejt.Tted himhclf up to the Jast 
moment than the Ednealion Miniiter on his last iiicaruation. After this biiiiiant record, 
hie acoeptanoe of office was a itolte face, a complete somersault. Alt'^r as.^uming olficp* 
the Minister of Bdacation issued a statement to the press on Jun(‘ 30ih. Aitfr he uad 
declared himself as boycotter he had exchanged views with the nu-m hers of the British 
India Association of Oudh who are bis conBtitui'ncy and he was l.d to th.* enneiasion that 
it. was not In the interests of either of the TaluqUars or of the country at iaigvthar they 
•honld persist in the boycott policy. This was merely a camouflage. He ask <1 the 
House whether the Raia had not sacrificed a very remunci at ive position of ttie D uuty 
Leader of the Nationalist Party and penalised himself for his pievious mistake hy aeceoMiig 
profitableless, pleasarel«*88, obscure, uncoveted and uncuvied position of a Miiti.stiii. ‘ Tne 
issue was not the propriety or correctness or impropriety or itjcorrectnesb of ori.’H attitude 
towards the Simon Commission. The is^ue was to purge pubiic life of the p.ovmc’rt by 
expressing their emphatic disapprobation of the action of i>>e Education ^liuisier so that 
public men might not launch into such somersaults with imputiiiy. 

Minister's Defence. 

In defending himself, Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh, Education Miuifitor, fhi i that 
he had great regard for Mr. Cbintamani who had con>hmned hiH aco« p'aiic r of otliciMd 
Minister. He could not rival him in his richm bs of iauguQ'j'r nod i :c|.)e. F nti. 'j'iie 
Minister declared that he had put st veral supolemeritary (pn -tiorm the two 

ex-Ministers on their attitude towards till* Simon Commisrimn nor out of ariy rriMiice, but 
only to clarify tha issue. Further, when hr had rctiigo'd momher*i|jip of tlie N ttintja i«t 
Party, it was not in expectation by anybody that the two Ministers wuuhi evt-r he a^k•*d 
to resign. He had changed his viewB regarding the ouyeott of Commission us he Jarpr 
on took stock of the position and thought tuat laud. 'Aould Mjfier hy buch a p 
The opinion, in the House had also veered round becauso the C-Mn ninee to si^ with j’i-j 
Simon Commission had been set up. (Cri s of ** Not by us, but by Oov. rmnfMii)." 

Regarding the change of his political opinion ho said that he dia not stand .*tioae- 
Biggcr persons had done it in different countries at different tiroes. 

Kunwar Jagdish PRASAD, Chief Secy, said that the issue was whether the Eiiucafion 
Minister's conduct was in accordance with public standards or whether public opinion con- 
demned it. Public opinion was always elusive. Taking it for granted that th<' S-Ararajists 
represented public opinion, wbat were the phases euico the Reforms in 1921 f Swarajists at 
first favoured boycott of Councils. They then entered to obstruct an<l they were still in the 
Jegislatures of the country. Tu-day they favoured a boycott of the Commission, but to- 
morrow public opinion naight change in its favour. The spi^aker wante.1 to know why the 
motion was against one of the three Ministers, when, according to bwaraj'st political 
dietary, it was essential that they should gobble the whole bunch. Where was the Nation- 
alists' faith in the joint responsibility of the Ministers f Its tactics were of the worst kind, 
sponsored by Nationalists, aided by Swarajists ami supported by a few di.-appointod cross- 
benchers. The iESue was whether there should be a stable ministry, wlother there 
should be no Ministry, or whether the ministry rbould bii Bubscivienr. and s rvilo to the 
oppostioD. The Chief Secretary warned the landlords against the moliou which aimed at 
the downfall of the landlord Ministry. 

Membt rs divided on the motion and the result of the division was a ti" 57, voting 
either way. Two of the members who were absent in the morning had come lab^r. 

The President in giving his casiing vote observed that had the Minister himself, at 
whom the vote of censure was aimed, not vo^^d against the resolution the motion would 
have been oarri<*d. That showed that the House was in favour of the vote of no-confi- 
deuce. He accordingly gave his casting vote for the motion an«i declared it enrriod. The 
result was received with a thundering applause from the oppo-'ilion benches and in a way 
a pandemonittm reigned supreme for some tim , The Council then adjourued till the 24th, 

On the 24TH SEPTEMBER non-ofncial members were surprised to find Raja 
Jagannsth Baksh Singh, Miniate*’ of Education sti'l occupying his seat among the 
Oovernment benches inspite of the vote of no confideuce passed on him on Saturday, 
He also answered questions relating to his departments during the question time 

Mr, Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalist party, a.-k< d: ‘ 1 rise to a^k the Hon ble 
Finance Member to make a statement on the intention of th- OoverurDent in cons- quenco 
of the vote of this Conneil on Saturday in regard to the Minister of Ed uc at ion. 

The President observed : « That can be answered if the member to whem the qn. stion 
is addressed oonsents to do that. Under proviso of the standing order number 29, the 
Bresident may with the consent of the member to whom the question is addressed allow 
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it to be pnt with short notice. If the Finnnee Member is readj to answer, I btfc no 
objection/' 

Mr. Lambert, Finance Member, replied : *' I bare no objection sajiofc that the 
question is not one for Government. The question is one between His Bzcellency the 
Governor and the Minister. But I shonld like to point out that it is not nnreasonable 
that there should be interval after a vote of this type and its final consequences. There 
should be a little patience and events will disclose themselves. The fact that the Hon'ble 
Minister is present^ on this side of the House means nothing one way or other. That is 
what 1 am able to state on the question at this time." 

Mr. Ghintamoni asked : " Is the Finance Member in a positionto sUte whether be will 
be able to make a more definite statement either to-morrow or the day after to-morrow which 
may be the last day of the Oonncil session "f 

Mr. Lambert replied : As I say the question is now between the Governor and the 
Minister, it is not Government who appoint Ministers." 

Mr. Ghintamoni asked : Gan the Hon* hie Finance Member state whether the matter 
is under consideration of His Excellency the Governor." 

Mr. Lambert replied : Undoubtedly. 

Failure of Grops. 

After the question time Mr. Tijaipal Singh (Swarajist) moved the resolution recom- 
mending to Government that effective measures be taken forthwith to relieve the distress 
caused by the failure of the last " Rabi *' and the present " Kharif " crops to remit 
the land revenue on a liberal scale and to grant an adequate help to the cultivators in 
every district. 

Member af;er member narrated the pitiable condition of the cultivators owing to the 
recent dornght and pressed Govsrnment to do their utmost to relieve the distress by 
remitting and suspending the land revenue. 

In winding up the debate Mr. Lambert, the Finance Member said that he was entirely 
in sympathy with the spirit underlying the resolution. During the last " Rabi " season 
Government remitted no less than Rs. 4,43,000 and suspended another Rs. 37,000. There 
would be no reluctance on the part of the Government to help the cultivators. They will 
not fail in their duty and they will not minimise the situation. There was still time for 
the rains to make a great difference and he hoped that rains would fall. They will take 
all necessary steps to alleviate the distress. He would bring a supplementary estimate of 
ten lacs in addition to that of twenty already passed by the Gonncil. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Representation of Landlords. 

Hafis Hidayat Hussain next moved that this Gonncil recommends to Government 
that proper authorities be informed that in the opinion of this Gonncil the representation 
of the landlords of the province of Agra shonld be increased from two to seven and that 
one seat be allotted to land.ords of the province of Oadh who are not members of the 
British Indian Association and who pay a revt*noe of Ru 5,000 and over. The opposition 
benches were quite empty and it was said that they would not oppose the resolution. At 
present Oudh comprising two divisions of Lucknow and Fjzabad is empowered to send 
four representatives to the Gonncil, while the province of Agra comprising eight divisions 
has only two seats. The Finance Member accepred the general p/incipie of the resolution, 
but be would not commit Government to any specific number. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and the House adjourned. 

On the 62TH SEPTEMBER both official and non-official business were quickly disposed 
of. Not only were two non-official resolutions disenssed but in a short time all out- 
standing official business was dealt with. 

There was practically no discussion on the Land Revenue Amendment Bill, which 
was referred to a Select Gommittee after the landlord members bad been assured that 
the Government bad no objection to new clauses being added to the Bill during the com- 
mittee stage. 

Mr. George Lambert (Leader of the House) set all doubts at rest by stating that Raja 
Jagannath Baksh Singh (Education Minister) bad resigned on Sunday last and that bis 
resignation has been accepted bj the Governor. 

Education of Depressed Glasses. 

After question-time Babn Rama Gbaran (nominated) moved the following resolu- 
tion " That the Gonncil recommends to the Governor acting with his Ministers to adopt 
special measures for the advancement of primary, secondary and higher education among 
ohildiea of the depressed classes. 
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Mf. MftdkfDzfCi Direotor of Poblio loitTiioHoiiy potniedi osfc l&Mfe tbo Oofwonmt wero 
doing everything in their pow<*r to ndvanee the ednontion of tin depronuj tilmei bat 
be oonld not accept the definite proposale of the mont wfihnnt oa 

which they were baied. The resolntion wae eventnaliy adopted. 

Dr, Sbafaat Ahmed Khan next moved : ** Than tbie Obneil reeommenda to the 
Government that eteps ehonld be taken to aecnre adeqnate lepmentation for the land- 
owning olanaeB in all the public eerrioes in the United PioviMeB.** The resolntion was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Supplementary estimates were then taken up and voted. The items voted fn eig ded a 
fresh grant for taqavi amounting to Bs. 10,00,000. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

Mr. Lambert introduced the Land Revenue (Settlement) Amendment Bill and 
moved its reference to a Select Committee composed of the Finance Member, 
the Raja of Salempur, Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai Rajeshwar Bali, 
Pandit Mulchand Dube, Hafiz Hidayat Hussin, Shaikh Muhammed Habibullah, 
Maulvi Fasih-ud-Din, Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Babu Mohan Lai, Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Messrs. Zahureddin, Pirn and Lane, and the Legal 
Remembrancer. 

Babu Mohanial and Mukandilal welcomed the Bill. The House carried the 
Finance Member’s mo. ion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Lambert next introduced the Pargana Kaswar Raj (Amendment) Bill 
and moved its refeience to a Select Committee. The motion was adopted with- 
out discussion and the House adjourned sine die 

The December Session. 

The Police censured 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 13TH 
DECEMBER when although the contentious Land Revenue Bill was down for 
discussion interest mainly centred round Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s adjournment 
motion, which was taken exactly at 4 p m. 

The debate lasted two hours, the Home Member, the Chief Secretary and 
Mr. Masadul Hasan, a nominated member, speaking against the motion. 

Mr. CH INTAM ANI, proposing the motion, said that the incidents of Lucknow 
in connection with the visit of the Simon Commission had attracted attention 
throughout India and were regarded throughout the country as incidents which 
constituted a grave public scandal. 

The reason why the Inspector General of Police in his evidence before the 
Commission expressed the view that he was averse to the idea of the control of the 
police by the legislature was abundantly and rudely manifest from the Lucknow 
incidents. It was an irony of fate that a Commission that had to decide the future 
of India dared not go into any city except under the protection of police criminals, 
whose lawless behaviour stoorl exposed bcfiire the whole country,^ It was 
hoped that the Lahoie incidents, which were followed by Lala Lajpa* Rai’s death, 
would warn the U, P. Government to beware of what the police might do and 
to cure their excesses, but the police here were given a long rope 

On ihe top of them there were two communiques issued over the signature of 
the Chief Secretary, the Whilewasher-in-Chief of the United Provinces Govern- 
ment. The Chief Secretary would have the people believe tliat his police were 
angels and they could not be and never were in the wrong. 

The speaker's politics were not on all fours with those of Pandit Jawaharlal, 
but he had the greatest respect for the young Pandit and could assert that 
Pandit Jawaharlal was an honest upright gentleman. There was nobody who 
would believe the official versions of the incidents in preference to the versions 
given by Pandit Jawaha'lal and Pandit Govind BaUaI)h Pant, ^ 

It could not be doubted for a second that lawlessness was rampant in 
Lucknow for two weeks The police were not content with the attention they 
paid to the demonstrators. Similar kindly attention was paid to t^ Maharaja 
of Mahmndabad, K.C.8.I. K. C. L E., an ex-Home Member. The speaker 
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had in his possession correspondence and photographs which proved conclusively 
that the Maharaja and meml^rs of his family were virtually in police custody 
on two occasions. 

The Maharaja, who three yeaLts back was responsible for law and order 
in these provinces, protested in vain. He was made to pay for the sin of his dark 
skin and his honest political opinion. He would like to ask the present Home 
Member how he could allow his predecessor in office to be repeatedly insulted. 
He would ask the Chief Secretary if it was impossible to spare the feelings of a 
manlike the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, who was held in esteem by Hindus 
and Moslems, by Liberals and Extremists alike. 

Kunwar Jagadish PRASAD, Chief Secretary, opposing the motion pointed 
out that the issue was whether the police measures in connection with the 
Simon Commission’s visit to Lucknow were necessary and justified or not. 

It had been the custom in Lucknow, he said, for several years past that 
no procession was allowed without a police licence. The first anti-Simon Com- 
mission demonstration procession was fixed for November i8, and a licence was 
given. There was no trouble. On November 23 the second procession was 
taken out but the licence was restricted to a particular route and when the 
processionists attempted to get into the restricted area the procession was dis- 
allowed. On November 24 and 26 there were no troubles because the Boycott 
Committee observed the restrictions imposed by the police. On November 28 
the Secretary of the Boycott Committee wanted to take a procession through 
those parts of the city to which objection had been taken on November 23 and 
naturally no licence was granted and the procession was stopped and dispersed. 

The incidents of November 29 were due to the f: ilure of the Boycott Com- 
mittee even to ask for a licence. A particular place was assigned to the 
demonstrators on November 30, but they would not keep to that place. The 
police had either to enforce the law and keep order or to keep aloof. The speaker 
hop^ that the members of the Council knew what all generally happened wherever 
the police had failed to take stringent precautionary measures. 

Members of the Commission were stoned at Delhi and at Cawnpore. They 
were not only stoned but even some of their cars were attacked. As far as 
Government were aware they had reasons to believe that the Manma l bomb 
explosion was connected with the arrival of the Commission in Bombay. Under 
such circumstances the Chief Secretary said the police had to be strict. 

Regarding the incidents of December 5 in connection with the raid on Mr. 
Basudeolal’s house he would prefer not to deal with it as it was likely to come 
up before a court of law in (he near future. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain GURTU dealt in detail with the incidents.* of November 
98 and challenged the veracity of the Government communique. As to bombs 
and unseen dangers he would like to know how many bombs were thrown at 
Patna, Agra, Delhi and Cawnpore where the police did not prove their might 
by a free use of batons. 

** By adopdng these tactics yon are digging your own grave You talk 
of prestige. This is the way to bring your Governrrent into conte npt. ” 

The Nawab of CHATTARl (Home Member) said that the incidents were 
regrettable but unavoidable Government had the serious responsibility of 
protecting their guests and as there were reasons to apprehend untoward incidents 
the police had to take stringent measures. Government could not passively see 
members of the Royal Commission being stoned. 

As to the unfortunate incidents connected with the Maharaja of Mahmuda- 
bad he could assure the House that no insult was intended. Mr. Gwynn, 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, personally went to the Maharaja and expressed 
his regret. He had done so himself and as soon as the Maharaja come back 
to Lucknow the Chief Secretary would call on him personally to explain matters. 

The motion eras eventually put and adopted, Government not challenging 
a division. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER, after question time, Thakur Manjit Singh 
Rathore, Swarajist, asked ksave to move a resolution of condolence ” to the 
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Home Member in view of his supercession in officiating appointment of the 
Governorship. 

Another Swarajist Member, Chandhari Dharamvir Singh, also wanted leave 
to move an adjournment to discuss the same matter as one of urgent public 
importance. The President ruled both motions perfectly out of order. 

The Council then proceeded to the second pading of the Land Revenue Bill. 
Three clauses of minor importance in the Bill were discussed The vital and 
controversial clause relating to assessable area, assets and percentage of assets 
was discussed on the next day, the igTH DECEMBER when, shortly after question, 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, Secretary of the Nationalist Party and a land- 
holder member, moved an adjournment of the business of the House till Monday 
with a view to give time to non-official members to hold an informal discussion 
upon the vital clauses of the Bill and arrive at a decision regarding the non- 
official attitude towards them. The Finance Member agreed to the proposal for 
adjournment and the Council was accordingly adjourned. 

At question time a Swarajist member asked if the C. I. D. maintained a list 
of persons considered to be a danger to the British Government and whether the 
names of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and other 
prominent politicians were included in such a list. 

The Home Member’s reply was that the Government must decline to give 
any information regarding (he confidential activities of the police. 

The Council diseussed the Land Revenue Amendment Bill till the aiST 
DECEMBER when its third reading was passed. S^eral landholder members, in 
supporting the passage of the Bill, paid glowing tributes to Mr George Lambert, 
Finance Member, for his conciliatory attitude towards the landlords* demands. 

The Swarajist members blamed the Government for not showing adequate 
consideration to petty Zemindars and charged the landlord members with the 
betrayal of the interes s of their less affluent brethren. 

The Council then adjourned sine die.” 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

Tbe nmnner tession of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at 
Lahore on the 4TH MAY 1938 when non-cffictal resolutions were discussed. 

Mr. Baldev Singh's resolution recommending to the Government to set apart 
Rs. 10 lakhs during the present year to be distributed as loans without interest, 
among the poor zemindars of Rchtak, Hissar, Gurgaon and Kama] districts, 
recovery of the loan commencing four years hence, was rejected by 15 to 30 
votes, after three hours* discussion. . 

Rai Sahib Lala Gangaram moved a resolution recommending that steps 
b® taken to introduce training in military drill and use of fire-arms along with 
physical drill in all Government recocnised co leges. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh supporting the resolution said that it asked for a beginning 
to be made and the Esher Committee had recommended similar training. Punjab 
had always been a virile military race and as such were quite good for military 
training. 

Dr, Gokulchand Narang said that military training was necessary to undo the 
mischief wrought by the wholesale emasculation ot the people by the Arms Act. 
Government did not trust the people. The more the persons who could use arms 
meant greater strength to Government. Indians were not deprived of arms by 
the Hinciu and Muslim rulers but only by the British Government. Popular con- 
fidence in Government’s bonaficles could be restored only if Government made the 
beginning of military training in their colleges. Chaudhuri Afzal Haq, Diwan 
Bahadur Raja Narendranath and Lala Mohanlal supported the resolution. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

On the 5TH MAY Sir Fazli Hussain moved and the House agreed to the 
following resolution — The election of a committee of seven representatives of 
the Legislative Council to take part in the joint conference of the Indian Statutory 
Commission according to the principle of proportionate representation by means 
of single transferable vote. ” 

The Select Committee’s report on the Punjab preemption Amendment Bill 
was presented and considered and the Bill was passed. 

Punjab Land Revenue Bill. 

Sir Fazli Hussain moved that the Punjab Land Revenue Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee be passed. 

Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Hao moved that the bill be circulated to elicit opinion and 
contended that the matter had net been sufficiently considered by the public 
and the Bill had not emerged from the Select Committee as a perfect measure. 

Sir Fazli Hussain in opposing the amendment said that it was unnecessary to 
keep the measure pending as sufficient time had already been spent on it and 
a fair idea of general public opinion was available. 

After some further discussion the amendment was negatived by a large 
majority. Other amendments were then moved. 

Chaudhri A^kal Hao by means of another amendment which was negatived 
urged that while fixing the rate of asessment, the cost of labour incurred by 
the agriculturist should be taken into consideration. The Revenue Secretary 
explained the policy of the Government and said that it was difficult to ascertain 
the cost of labour as it varied and to go by such criterion would lead to invidious 
distinctions Every time assessment was fixed it was done after a thorough 
preliminary survey by the Settlement Officer. Discussion on other amendments 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned till Monday. 
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On the 7TH MAY when discussion on the Land Revenue Bill was resomedf 
Ram Ferozuddin Khan moved that all land to whatever applied and wherever 
situated is liable to payment of Land Revenue to the Government. He added that 
exception should be made in case of such land as has been wholly exempted from 
that liability by a special contract with the Government or by provisions of any 
law for the time being in force. Second exception is in case of holdings not exceed- 
ing two acres in the canal irrigated areas and not exceeding five acres in the 
areas where there is no canal irrigation and third exception is in case of land 
under vilage abadi or required for its extension. Speakers representing Zamindari 
interests stressed importance of the first exception. Replying to the debate Sir 
Faxli Hussain observed that acting on the amendment meant fundamental depar- 
ture in the Land Revenue Policy not in vogue in other provinces The Government 
sympathised with the object underlying the amendment but could not give effect to 
it as it was not prac'ic^ble. Sardar Ujjal Singh opposed the amendment and 
said that if carried out it would lead to further fragmentation and check the process 
of consolidation of holdings leading to loss of revenue. The amendment was 
rejected by a ^ against 14 

Rai Sahib Chaudhuri Chhotu Ram moved the following amendment 

** The local Government shall have power to exempt in whole or in part any 
holding or any class of holdings from payment of land revenue.** 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that the amendment gave the Govern- 
ment wide discretion which was neither necessary nor soecially useful Lala 
Mohanlal said that the power proposed to be given would lead to corruption. 
Mr. Yafrulla Khan said that it was extraordinary that the Government should 
refuse to take what the Council offered Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, said that 
it was not desirable that the executive should have unlimited discretionary powers 
in a matter like land revenue. 

Opposing Dewan Bahadur Rajendra Nath said that it was absurd to 
the Executive such power. 

Sir Fazli Hussain observed that once the Government got the power pwi- 
posed the question would arise as to how and when it could be exerdsed and all 
sorts of claims would be advanced all of which could not be satisfied wi'h i1k 
consequence that the Government would be charged with being irresponsible and 
failing to do their duty. On division the House rejected the amendment by 3$ 
against 38. The House then adjourned. 

On the 8TH MAY Government sustained a defeat when the non-c»ffic«l 
amendment to clause (4) of the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill su^ 
stituting the words one-fourth in the place of one-third while assessing the 
estimated money value or net assets, was carried by 41 to 30 votes. Full four hours 
were devoted to the discussion of one amendment only. The debate was charac- 
terised by the liveliness of the speeches, both in opposition to and in suppon 
of it. As many as seven official members partook in the debate and made lUunu- 
nating observations on the land revenue policy of Government. 

Sir Geoffrey de . Montmorency, Finance Member, asked the House to re- 
member that it was by carefully building up this main source of revenue tnai 
the Punjab had been brought to its present position of prosperity. 

Mr. Afzal Haq (Nationalist) pointed out that if the tendency of Government 
were not changed a second Bardoli would be created in the Punjal^ 

The amendment, when put to the vote, was carried amid non-official applause. 

The Council then adjourn^. 

Compulsory Military Training. 

On the qTH MAY, after question time, discussion was resumed on tte 
resolution urging the introduction of military training and use of fire-arms in 
all government colleges. ^ - 

Shaik Mohamad Sadiq and Rai Sahib Sevakram supported the motion, the 
latter pointing out tliat Government were unnecessarily frightened about tnc 
possible consequences of the use of fire-arms by Indians. 

Sardar Naratn Singh said that military training would make the younger 

generation so strong that they could defend themselves against dacoits. Con- 
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•equently crimes would become rarer when Government could do with lesser 
number of Magistrates and Police. 

Mr« Sander^n, Director of Public Instruction said that the present time 
was not appropriate for introducing the use of fire-arms. He added that a 
beginning had already been made in respect of military drill in schools and 
colleges. Khan Bahadur Cbaudhuri Fazal Ali said that it was dangerous to trust 
young men with the use of fire-arms. 

Pandit Nanakchand said that the spirit of the resolution was to make 
military training compulsory. It is natural that students should come under 
the influence of politicians but once disciplined by military training would help 
in keeping ra*her than in breaking peace. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that the resolution dealt with an all- 
India question and reiterated the ])rinciole which the Government of India had 
accepted, in respect of the Territorial and Auxiliary forces and the University 
Training Corps. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency explained what steps had been 
taken in the Punjab to instil and stimulate interest in the University Training 
Corps and althoui^h facilities provided by Government were not availed of in 
full the progress made was not inconsiderable. 

Mr.^ Monoharlal, Education Minister, associated himself with the remarks of 
the previous speaker. The resolution was then adopted and the house adjourned. 

On the loTH MAY the adjournment motion moved by Mr. Afzal Huq 
to call attention to the release of an informer from jail before the expiry 
of his term of imprisonment was talked out after a keen discussion Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency made a statement defending the Government’s action. 

Earlier in the day, the Council discussed the Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

Discussion on Release of Police Informer. 

The Council took up for discussion in the evening the adjournment motion 
of Mr. Chaudhuri Afzal Haq regarding the release of K. C Banerjcc. a police 
informer, who was sentenced to five years* rigorous imprisonment by the Lahore 
Magistrate for possessing a pistol without licence in July last 

Non-f-fficial members expressed dissatisfaction at the replies given by the 
Government and opined that definite charges against the Government had not 
been answered. 

Sir Geoffrev de Montmorency, replying, on behalf of the Government, said that 
in October 1920, a bomb outrage occurred in Lahore during the Dusserah, which 
resulted in the death of 13 persons and injuries to 49 others. Despite continuous 
efforts of the Punjab Police, they were not successful in obtaining evidence 
sufficient for judicial proceedings being launched against the perpetrators of 
this crime. ^ In the course of their enquiry, they obtained certain clues connect- 
ing this crime with certain persons in other provinces. The Punjab police 
therefore kept a careful watch over suspicious persons coming to Lahore from 
other provinces. A few months later they received information that a suspicious 
character who had been concerned in dacoities in the United Provinces came 
to Lahore at the invitation of a bad character with the intention of committing 
dacoity in tliis province:, for the purpose of raising funds for anarchical purpoM. 
Later, this information w.is confirmed by the U. P. Police. The Punjab Police 
were further informed that ^ person who nad given intormation regarding this 
suspicious character to the ' P. Police had also arrived in Lahore, ami had 
established touch with this suspicious character. This person however never 
made communication to the Punjab Police, and did not get into touch with 
them. The Punjab police located the suspect and another member of the gangs 
continuously watched them for some days. Their information was that a dacoity 
was to be committed In a certain place, and that one member of the gang had 
actually gone to the house, and reconnoitred the ground. The Police kept a 
dareful watch for their arrest, but a few days later ascertained t^t the intended 
dacoity had been abandoned and that the suspect in question was about to leave 
Lahore an < that he was armed. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that when Bannerjee accompanied bv 
another person, caiite to Lahore railway station and entered a carriage, both 
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were arrested and searched. On Bannerjee was found a revolver han^in^; from 
his shirt, and some ammunition in his pocket. He was convicted by the Magis- 
trate on the 23rd of Julv last. Incidentally Sir Geoffrey observed the he 
(Bannerjee) and nis surety failed to turn up at the date of hearing, and a warrant 
issued tot his arrest to procure his appearance. At the time of the arrest and 
at the time of the trial, Bannerjee alleged that he was a person who had given 
useful help to the District Police in the United Provinces and was still engaged 
in that work. This statement required close verification, and was not in itself 
sufficient to absolve Bannerjee from the charge of carrying arms without licence. 
From enquiries made in the United Provinces, it was found that he was in fact 
a man who had in the past given useful information to the Meerut Police, and 
detection of crime. Thereupon it was considered that for his offence a short 
term of imprisonment was enough, and the remainder of his term was remitted 
under Section 401, C. P. C. He was released after he had undergone two months* 
imprisonment. 

Continuing, Sir Geoffrey said that since the publication of the article in 
“The Tribune,’* certain further enquiries had been made, and it had been 
ascertained that the letter written to Mr. Chunilal, Superintendent of Police 
C. I. D., Lahore, reproduced in “ The Tribune ” was never received by that 
officer. It was true that the prisoner did write regarding payment of money 
due to him from the United Provinces and regarding his grievances at his 
incarceration. One of these communications was on a post-card, and bore the 
stamp of the Central Jail. It had also been ascertained that no revolver was 
supplied to Bannerjee either by the United Provinces Police or by any Police 
official. The revolver was not a Government revolver as alleged. There was 
further no proof that Bannerjee was an “ Agent provocateur. He acted on 
his own account. 

The United Provinces Police were quite in their rights in using information 
provided by the informer in onier to keep in touch with the movements of one 
of their criminal suspects. Sir Geoffrey thought that their action was justifiable 
and said that some informers might not be deserving of this consideration, while 
others who gave really useful information leading to detection and prevention 
of crime and protection of the public, deserved consideration. Sir Geoffrey 
added : “ We are fortified that this informer belongs to the latter class and that 
he has ^^iven valuable information in the past, and we therefore take a lenient 
view of his offence.” 

The cdjournment motion was however talked out 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

On the iiTH MAY discussion was continued on the clauses of the Land 
Revenue Bill Ciause 9 to 16 were passed without any discussi m, the members 
who had tabled amendments to these clauses not being present in the House 

Four hours were devoted to the discussion on amendments to clause 7, 
consideration of which had br en postponed yesterday. The President ruled the 
amendment as out of order and gave his ruling that the local Council had no 
power to legislate conferring appellate powers on the High Court as the Central 
Legislature had jurisdiction in the matter. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

The Council then proceeded to elect a committee of seven representatives 
of the Council to partake in the joint conference with the Indian Statutory 
Commission. 

While the voting papers were being distributed, the President announced 
that Rai Sahib <^haudhri Choturam, Chaudhri Zafarullah Khan and Capt« Sikandar 
Hayat Khan had withdrawn from the election. 

At this stage, Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Minister, announced that he also 
wished to withdraw his name. .... , 

The President wanted to know whether they could proceed with the election 
when only four candidates out of eight remain^.d. 

Dr. Gokalchand Narang objected to the eleventh hour withdrawal when 
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voting papers had been already distributed, and asked the President whether 
these persons could withdraw their names. 

Tne President said that the question of withdrawal was absolutely in the 
hand of the candidates. 

Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, one of the candidates who had withdrawn his 
name at the eleventh hour, rose and said that he with two of his colleagues had 
withdrawn their names because they found that there was no unanimity among 
the candidates of their party, and m inch circumstances they did not like to 
stand. 

At this stage the Hon'ble Malik Ferozekhan Noon stood up and said that 
considering the attendance of members in the House, they found it difficult to 
get four men elected from their party. << Therefore ” he added, ** we agreed 
between ourselves that I shall withdraw, and make room for the other three 
colleagues of our party. If you kindly permit my withdrawal I will stand out, 
and the other three members of my party may go in. ” 

The President said that the Minister had made a sacrifice for the sake of 
unanimity, and he hoped that the election of the remaining seven would be 
unanimous. 

The President declared the following committee of seven as having been 
elected : Chaudhri Zafaruliah Khan, Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri Choturam, Raja Narendranath, Dr. Gokalchand Narang, Sardar 
Ujjal Singh and Mr. Roberts The announcement was received with applause. 

The committee consisted of three Rural Party men, two members of the 
National Reform Party, one Sikh and one European to represent the minorities 
and the Depressed Classes. 

Discussion on Land Revenue Bill. 

The Council next resumed consideration of the Land Revenue bill. 

Sir Fazli Hussain moved the final reading of the Bill, which was passed with- 
out a division Before he made the motion, Sir Fazli Hussain pointed out that 
the amendments passed by the House modified in very important particulars, 
the Bill as originally introduced after discussion with and by the permission of 
the Government of In<l ia In the circumstance, though the Government would 
not oppose the passing of the Bill it wouKl be necessary for it, considering the 
positifm which bad arisen, to decide whether it sh mid recommend to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor that the Bill be returned by him for reconsideration on 
certain points or be reserved for consideration of ihe Governor-General. 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain resented this statement, and said that even if the 
Bill was returned to the ('ouncil they would not budge an inch from their position. 
He asked the Revenue Member to consider the n»tter very carefully before 
recommending the return of the Bill ; otherwise they would create an unprece- 
dented agitation in the province. 

Enquiry into Damage to wheat Crop. 

The <^ouncil also passed a resolution recommending an investigation into 
the nature and extent of the damage done to wheat crops of the season and for 
the giving of immediate relief by the remission of Abiana and land revenue. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, accepting the resolution on behalf of the G ove rnment, 
informed the House that fhe Government had already instituted an enquiry into 
the damage of crops, and had decided to give relief by remission of Abiana and 
Land Revenue as soon as they received reports from their officers. 

The House then adjourned *Sine Die 

Governot*# Address. 

Sir Geo^rey De Montmorency, Governor of the Punjab, opened the winter . 
.Session of the Punjab Legislative Council at Lahore on the 26th November 1928. 

A large number of members were present. The visitnrs' gallery was crowded, a 
good number of European ladies being present His Excellency arrived punctually 
at 2 p.m. and was conducted in a procession to the dais. His Excellency took 
about 45 minutes to finish his address af'er which the Couned adjourned till 
November as. Tte following is a sammary of the Governor ’s speech 
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' “ Before I pass on to discuss some questions in which tlje Legislative 
Couhdjl^has been interested) let me briefly refer to the matter which has been 
occupymg the attention of the public both in and outside the province, I mean 
the sudden death of Lala Lajpat Rai. I freely join in the tributes of those who 
testify to his sustained work for social improvement, amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses and educational development and while there were points 
both of creed and method in his political programme upon w'hich other schools 
of thought held substantially differing views none, and 1 include myself, can 
fail to appreciate the devotion with which he continuously laboured for those 
political ideals which he conceived to be in the interests of the advance of his 
country ” His Excellency conveyed to the Council a message of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey appi eclating the Council’s spirit of co-operation and responsibility and 
regretting that he could not bid personal farewell to ihe Council. 

His Excellency next paid a glowing tribute lo Sir Malcolm Hailey’s work as 
Governor of the Punjab and observed : “In the same furrows I shall strive to guide 
my course in the service of the province. If I can count upon any asset to help 
me in my difficult task, it will be upon my association with the Council as a 
member of it.” 

Referring to the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Bill passed by the 
Councill in May last, His Excellency observed : “ After due consideration of the 
sc'/eral alternatives <»pen 10 me, I have decided to reserve the Bill for considera- 
tion of the Governor-General and the Bill has been submitted accordingly.” 

Referring to the question of rural uplift, His Excellency observed : “ There 
have been some allegations in the press that Government is indifferent to rural 
uplift work and is doing little to foster it. This appears to be a complete mis- 
conception. Government is strongly in favour of a direct effort to overcome 
whatever obstacles, apathy, ignorance or innate conservatism may place in the 
way of improvement of conditions of rural life or of poorer and more backward 
classes in urban areas. Government, however, realises the importance of some 
driving force of an organised enthusiasm or some special propagandist effort 
and believes alliance of such activities is essential to success in this direction.” 

Touching the riucstion of exemption from restrictions under the Arms 
Act, His Excellency announced that as a result of experiment in eight districts 
in the province, his Government had recommended to the India Government 
an extension of the experiment to nine more districts. 

From the point of view of agricultural prosperity llis Excellency observed 
that the season had been the most inauspicious an I referred to the prompt 
measures taken by Government fur the relief of the fiood-stricken areas. 

N A T I O N A L I S r S A D s K N T . 

The Nationalist members of the Council did not attend on this day as a 
mark of protest against the Government’s attitude towards enquiry into the 
incidents near Lahore , Railway station on October 30, which, they alleged, 
hastened Lalajis death. 

In abHuntiiig liietn^idveH Dr, A!am, loader orUu* Taity with Mr. Mota Singh, Chow- 
dhttry Afzal Haq, Dr Gopioiiaiid Bhargay<a, MecKin. Hiia Sia;rl), I'latap Singh, Mo ama l 
Sadai), Lala Budbraj and Chowdhury Mohammad, Abiul lUhinaii issued the following 
Btatemeut : — 

” We the present raeiubcrs of Ihe Nati=uialiot Parly of Ihe Punjab Legislative nouneil 
and Df, Qopichaiid Bhargava who i*n<lor»»c.s our views Ci»iid(h*r tliat tli*^ action of the 
I’unjab Government in condoning ( iio cawardly atiack of the Police on La’a L.'»jp.at llai 
and othci'H on Ihe day of ai riv.il of the Simon I’orumiHsion at Laieue and its Hub9f*<]ii<*tii 
behaviour even after the death ot Lida Lrijoat Bai, the great p.itrioi, is deserving of the 

BirongtBt ctriiBure. ll is ihrivfur*' up'o us t«i voice universal piOidc fre lings of indtgiia- 
bon against this altitude of the Oovr'inment in an empliaiie rnifiu- r as we can by absent- 
ing ourstdvuH to-day on the ocnision of l!o! :jdi!iess of llis F'l'i i eiicy the Governor lo 
the metiibeis of the Puiij-ib Legislative I 'ouneil. We will -aicr sueli further action 

aa Iks in our power lo give expression lo our viewh in «hi8 matter. *' 

On the 28111 NOVEMHKU the Council laid a bIio t but an evaniful session. About 
*l*ly ttiemberB were prc&ent including the NationaliBis. Mr, Chowdbury Shahabuddin w.an 
In tlie chair. Before tbo Bff$i>ion Blartctl it was ilated In the lobbies that Dr. Mabomed 

32 
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Atem will moTe the adjonrament motion r» garding the alleged polloe attack on LeU 
Leipat Rai. The motion was actually drafted but at the last moment the proposal was 
dropped. 

The President neat said Clentlnmnn, you will be deeply and sinoerely sorry .for the 
great and irreparable loss the country eoifered by the onexpeeted and sudden death of Lsla 
Lajpst Rai of world- wide fame. Unique and invaluable eervfoes rendered by him to 
social, educational and national nausea are too well-known to rt^iaire any mention. I am 
sure all of you Will agree with me that he has passed away at the time when his leryiees 
were sorely needed by bis country. His loss is no doubt a national loss and has, there- 
fore, been mourned both in and outsiile the coonr.ry. I hope yon will permit me to send on 
your behalf a message of oondolenca and sympathy to t he members of the bereaved family. ** 

Supplementary Grants. 

Government demands for additional and supplementary grants for 1928-89 and for 
excess grants for 1926-27 aggregating about Cfty-three lakhs were voted without much 
discussion. These pertained to provincial loans and advances and expenditure In irriga- 
tion, civil works, medical and agrieolturc. 

On the motion of Sir Fasli Husain che Hind Ragar Doab Colonisation Repealing Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. The Council th!*n ailjourned. 

Money-lender’s Accounts Bill. 

On the 29TH NOVEMBER the Council held a liv»:!y dlBcassdon on various non-ofllcial 
resolutions. The resolution of Gbaudhury Dulichand resornmending the introduction of 
Money-lendci’s Accounts Bill in the next session of the ('ouncil occasioned very heated 
debate in which a large number of mombers participated. Tlie mover said that the 
Government’s difficulty in drafting it referred to in the Oov'^rnor’s speech conld easily 
be met by employing suitable draftsman in Legislative D partment. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahnnd (Author of the M mey-lendm's Bill) appealed to the Govern- 
ment member in charge to expedite too framing of tiic Bill by having consaltations with 
the supporters and opposers of the Bill. 

Dr. Ookulchand Narang suggested the aititfrlc of wait and sec ” on this question. 
It was no use passing a resolution which might give the impression of piliiioal irresponsi- 
bility of the Council till after the grant of Reforms. Several other members took part in 
the discussion. 

The President objected to, following the House of Commons* practice, the attempt to 
influence opinion on the r'^rsolution by quoting the Governoi’s speech. The Finance 
Member in a maiden speech said that the Government couUi not agree to the time limit 
proposed in the resolution. 

The Home Member was willino to rrreive suggestions on the subjoct from meral*erB. 
He assured the House that Government woulil not. spar pains in drafting the Bill as 
soon as possible but it must bn Fatisf.actory. Tbc speisch was received fav iurably by the 
whole Honse and the resolution was withdrawn. 

M. Yaein Kh.*in’d rc.solntion rrcomrn^'ndiiig rqiialising of irrigation p(;rccntage in 
Ara sub'division on Lower Jlieiuro Canal with a percentage provided for the colony 
area was rkfeated by 20 to 25 votns. The Council thereafter adjourned at 5 p.m. 

Assault on Lain Lajpat Rai. 

On the 30TH NOVEMBER amidM irTise exciterntmt Dr. Mahomeil Alam moved 
a resolution rcoromending to the Government th:i» a coniniittrfi of non-official members 
of the Council be appoini«;d to i nquire into the conduct of those ofliclalH, including Mr. 
Scott, Superintendent of Police, vsliu ur-sacltrd and brat the leaders and the public on 
October oO, 1928, at Lahore and arrested and detained Paml it Peary Mohan, Assistant 
Editor of the “ Tribune ” on tlic same ilate. 

Dr, Mahomed Alam. in a long sprech said that when they arrived in procession at 
the end ot TAndrbnz'ir a Knropean police caught hold of Lala Lajpat Raf by the 

collar <cri« 8 of “ Shame ”) The officer had a long stick in bis band with which he struck 
Lala Lajpat Rai near the regiem of the heart, (criis of “ shame’*). The speaker procewl- 
f'd to the sfiot wliere Lala I^njpat Rai was, but bfdore be reached the place a blow with a 
Yegulalion lathi fell on him. He was w^rry that the blow received by him was not severe 
and he supposed the Oovcinmcnt must be sorry that it was not hard enough. Jjala Lajpat 
Rai was beaten cruelly and mercilessly. Home members, in their effort to protect him, 
j-eccived blows on their persons. Among * hose’ were Dr, Hatyapal and Daud Ohuan^i. 
Lala Lajpat Rai had said in a public meeting that those blows were the nails in the coffin 
of the British Empire, but the sj^jaker would say tliat the blows drove the nails still 
deeper. 
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Fmeedingy he Mid tbet theie wee emple evidence to show thet Lain Leipet Rei died 
of thoee blowa. Lele La}pat Bai*i dying deoleretion to Biwen Chamanlel was that he 
was singled oat for the asiaalt If India were a free country the death of a peiaon like 
Lala La]pat Bai would have originated a war between India and England. 

Referring to oiOoial enquiry he said that Indiana had been nearly 150 yearn nnder 
British Bole and they could no longer be foo]e>l. 

Proceeding, Dr. Alam said that the evidence recorded before the Boyd Enquiry was 
false. One witness, a legal practitioner, stated that he talked to the speaker and was bis 
friend. ** Can yon ever believe that such a man, who made a false staitcraent fit ffavoar 
of the Government, eonld be my friend?'* he declared. Further, he hhascif aaw an 
Inspector of Police pull oot a wooden slipper from his pocket and threw it at the scene 
on October 80. The speaker at once shouted : " Tiiis is how police evidence is 
op”. 

Beferring to the treatment accorded to the As^taat Eifitor ol the ** Tribune'* be 
said that these allegations were being made in open House and it was up to tite Govern* 
ment to e'ear their conduct by agreeing to the enquiry aaked for« 

Mr. BEAZLEY, formerly Secretary to the Transferrer! Department, but now Chief 
Secretary, in opposing the resolntion explained in detail the evrnts which preceded the 
incident of October 30. In March last, when the Commission arrived, it was the policy 
of the Government to interfere with ptoct ssiona as little as possible. This proved un« 
snecessfnl. The processionists ignored the orders of the Gt>vernment. It was, therefore, 
clear that on the next occaaion much more stringent measures were necessary. This 
became all the more necessary owing to the explosion at. Manmad, which was a connected 
attempt on the lives of the President and Memhers of the Simon Coromission, and the 
explosion at Lahore. The Government did not think it advisable to commit themselves 
to a situation favourable to the throwing of a bomb and it was, therefore, decided not to 
allow the crowd to gain access to a place from where a bomb could be thrown. The 
experience of the Dusrhra had shown that when a person threw a bomb from a crowd it 
was difficult to catch him. The Govrinment's apprehension was further increased owing 
to the boycotters having sent for from oiittfide Lahore volunteers and speeches were 
made exhorting young men to speak dangerously und act dangerously. 

Mr. Beasley nixt said that it was anticipated ti>at the crowd would be too large for 
the police cordon at the railway station to cofie with. Therefore, barbed wire barricades 
were set up, A gap was left for the pa»>8eng«>i8 to pat^s through. The procesbionists 
left Mochi Gate at LSOand reached the bairit.T. From here, he saifi the accounts differ- 
ed. He read out the official and non -official w'lhionK Tht se wine issued by tVjo Govern- 
ment in the form of a press communique. Owing to these conflicting reports the 
Government ordered an enquiry by a s^'nior official of twenty eight years standing. Every 
facility was given for the witnesses. 

The speaker then read oot passages from the report of Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Beasley said that Mr. Boyd in giving his conclusions says : It is quite dear 
from the statement of all the witnesses who roentioneil the subject that the BCDffl>3 only 
lasted one, two or at the outside three minutes. It seems to me that the police acted with 
proper restraint but in the meiee of the kind hruisrs are certain to be inflicted and 
gentlemen who are members of the Legislature an? more likely to feel hurt roorully, if not 
physically, by the rough usage which the police must exeic’se in pressiog back a crowd 
than would the ordinary people who are not aicustomcd to receive defence and considera- 
tion wherever they go. 1 think that the undue sersiiivencss of |K)liticianB in the front 
rank of the crowd is at the bottom of the fuss which has been made over a very ordinary 
incident. Their sensitiveness is undue because they had definitely expressed the inten- 
tion of disn'garding the ban placed by the District Magistrate upon unauthorised 
processions and could not fairly expect that their path would be unobsUuctcd. 1 am 
satisfied that the Inspector General askr-d the crowd to g«> back b fore he called upon the 
police to push them back. There is no doubt that missiles w’cic thrown by the crowd 
and that it surged forward merely on account of pressure from behitid. It cannot, therc- 
fore, be held to have been perfectly orderly. It wras alleged that the attack upon Lala 
lAjpat Rai and other leaders was singled tut by the police for ill-treatment. But being 
in the front rank they naturally must have recidvcd injuries just as some of the |wice 
weeived injuries and probably some of them were, bit on the hamls when they placed them 
on the barricade on their first arrival. I am satisfie<l that when the procession ^oaclM 
the barrier at the mouth of Landa baaar it was orderly exof-pt that one or two members 
pot their hands on the barrier in such a way jmi to lead at least two police officers to 
think that they meant to climb over or posh over the barrier. 
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CoBOlsding Mr. Beasley Mid tfaat t’le OoTframent htd aocepted tbew eonelasions. 
It waa always a ODattfr of rrgrrt for the OoYeroinent. wbenoTer a colHston oecarred between 
the. crowd and the police, but in this crM it was all the more regrettable owing to the 
peraonalitiea involved. 

Baisada Hanaraj, in supporting the reaolntion, said that the attack on them was 
deliberate and intentional. Mr. Ookulcband Narang said that the defeat of this reaolntion 
wonld mean that the Government, in apite of the moat seriooi charge of morder that had 
been levelhd against its nfficiala, was callcna. 

Mr. Stow, Finance Member, said that events had reached aneb a stage that even it a 
fresh enqniiy was held it was impossible to record impartial evidence. 

Cbaudhnry Zafiolla Eban said that be could not say in what way the Government 
bad erred in the appointment of the Poyd Enquiry Committee, Therefore, be could not 
peianade himself to support the resolution. 

Mr. Oopichand, a victim of the alleped police assault, said that be was against the 
reaolution. As a non-co-opt rator it was his duty to violate any law which he considered 
illegal and when be violated it he mnsi meet the consequence for breaking it. 

The discussion had not ccncludcd when tbe Conncil adjourned till December 8, 

On tbe 8BD DECEMBER, at qurstion timf*, there was a tussel between the president on 
one side and Dr. Alam and Mr. Afzal Haq on the other. The latter bad enquired the 
Oovernment whether any enquiiy had been made into the allegations of Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr that there was a section of the Swarajists including Khilafat rump which would 
be willing to invite foreign invaaiou and foment local rebellion in the hope of putting 
down British Role. 

Mr. St« w, Finance Member, in reply said that no enquiries were made. Dr. Alam 
and Mr. Afsslhsq insisted on asking wbetbir the Government attached any importance 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyei’s statements, and if so,wby no enquiry was held. The President 
repeated that tbe questions were out of order, as answer would amount to an expression of 
opinion. 

Mr. Afzalhaq next afkcd if various statements of Sir Michael O’Dwyer published in 
tbe provincial press rtgar<ting the political situation in tl)C Funjib excited class hatred, 

Mr. Stow replied that, the Government had no reason to suppose so. 

Replying to Dr. Gopichami’s question Mr. Stow said that the Government were 
making inquiries into the liei aviour of the police at Suiukshetra. 

Dr. Qoplchand continuing the speech on Dr. Alam's resolution said that he bad told 
the Government official that the bomb on the Dnschia day was thrown by tbe Govrrn- 
ment’s agent provocateur. This w'as obvious from the fact that the bomb was of service 
pattern. He declared that after beating them on the barricade, the Inspector General, 
the senior Superintendent, of Police and the Enropenn D. S, P. pushed them back including 
tbe late Laia Lajpat Rai hy holding the neck (shame). 

Concluding Dr. Gopichaud wainrd the Government that they will only be respon- 
sible lor C( nstquencrs which would follow the refusal of a non-official enquiry. 

Mr, Fir Akbarali opposing the resolution emphasised the necessity of rcppecting law, 
Goveinuif nt should not place a premium on political agitation. 

Mr. Nanakcband ciiticiscd the Boyd report and said that tbe Government was not 
sincere in appointing the Poyd inquiry, 

Mr. Jugendia Sirgh, Minister for Agriculture, said that no member of the legislature 
should join the crowd which would rncroach on the maintenance of law and order. 

On a point of oriiir raised by Mr. Afsaibaq, the Prf sklent •objrclid to Mr. Jogendra 
Singh reading a speech. 

I'rocnding the M inkier said that it was not possible for a new enquiry after these 

speeches to record impartial evidence. 

Mr, Gray said that the police should he supported for maintaining law and order. He 
cited paiaJlrl casts fiom European country to show buw police here did not act more 
harshly on the crowd. 

Mr. Cowan said that Lain Lnjpat Rai’s death was not doc to injuries received on t.ic 
30ib. Bi'caose, firstly, be thi>n received only supeibcial bruises, secondly, he took part iQ 
varioos activiliee from i^Oth October till tlu' day of bis death. 

Mr. Fens'Uildin raid tl;at ho had not expected Government oppositiononthiiW- 
ai'lutioD as it gave them an optH)rf«niiy to clear the conduct of their officials. 
its passpge would not benefit non^officials so he would advise its withdrawah Hr. 
Daolatiam Kalta said that It. was the duty of polieimen to use force agaiust those 
breaking law and order. Tbe qmwtion was put and Dr. Alam staited replying. 

Dr. Alam ft plying to tlm debate said that in refusing tbe offer of an enquiry w 
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Oovcrnment hiul done berm to tbemMlm it<» au ^ 

He did Bot qaettiim the honeity or diebonrrty of *Mp ***• * 

ae lie eone)aai»i.e were nude pnblio dorinp the diaoa^on of the JJ^tatteD »*«>'»«''» 
arri^' .t > Md'"dep™r«S*’'tt* pUoal^wflSa'o^'M^Be?.? ty 

d™aODat;atfona“'Tb^^^^^^ ofMowda*"ahiu“ bereft irjonSg'blo^ '^iBrtly'hl'‘ilM 

ConBti‘XVKnJ'^VSS'’“''"‘*"‘^ ‘•y « ’«»“• “> *8. The 


C. P . Legislative Council. 


ATT/'r»wlwV«»jL^iT*^*ii*^ * ?,* which bi-pan ila aolumn .ceaion at KaepoT on the 16TH 

howd iL noo^" ••'*'"*”8 on ihe sfln Comn.l..lon 

Ihe^CommLion” c''aiii>e tt.eir miuda and appoint a committee to co-opeiate with 

the m!!t ''7 a..’* tributes to the memory of the late Sir Franh Sly, 

the a«»tnor of C V. and s... that hi. name woul.l never be forcotten here. 

Honse that the ‘■carcity in the Nmtliern Dirtrict and aeanrcd the 

Bouse (diat t lie anthoritn s have not spared lhents« Ives lo alleviate the distress. 

the ‘’'T".''?" f’oTcd lo H. E. the Viceroy’s visit lo this provincfl and traced 

Ihe r^nl events wliicli put tlim pr.ivince in full tide of events. 

asliiim^n.*. Tt" j't» t< i|uesl for the exercise of some self-restraint in the matter of 

lim. ® TS *'«*'*“*" tesolulions which are not considered for want of 

Ih7enr»!!f ^c'ort. d to new official mca.-urcs which will be moved during 

me current scKbion. " 


SitooD CommiFsion. 

In roniraiaPion His Exedh ney pm'il So far I have referred 

I houfsa V* ** come before ynu. Since the a^rnila for the BCF^ion was published 

*1 "rcqwfotly askud about the absmee from it of any motion for election of 
R>imvU ' the Statutory ComniiF.«ion and it. has been sup^^rsted to me that I 

nro Mor*”*# position dear. I confess I am a little surprised that it should bo 

vmi froAi **I® anything on this subj et. My altitude has been always tn offer 

ilirn 1 ^ on topics concerning tho welfare of the province and 

“ *ik dfchJe what you will do and make the best of your decision. 

niinl»if'^*^*'v * Governor hero the constitution was in abry.ance. There was no 

wliiiiif public men were losing a priceless opportunity of gaining experience, 
riirroH IT *•* * whole wa« losing the bi iirtit of an administration influenoed 

and **y *bc people’s will. I toKi yt)u then that I thought you were making a mistake 
madfv .yP*!**”*" *0 your goewi reiire to play the part allotted to yon by the Constitution. I 
Clear also that 1 would help you all 1 could if and wlien you wished for my help, 
what#!^ P*nie tinae I <{id not disguise from you that the Government would be carried on 
with d<ci«tfd and that the decision ns to whether you would ‘.ake part in it rested 

came f ** cnly. Tlic trust 1 showed was not misplacrd and before long you 

“ m''^**^* ****^ *** .your own ministers with the happiest results lo all concerned. 

JanuR* ant! is the same about the Statutory Commission. Last 

couicn/ ***’* *** ^“^ ^®^**“* *’**^***’*’*P recognise this body but to n'St 

Von tho y^gistering your dissatisfaction with its composition and fo await events, 
gives K otherwise and threw away the advantage which a waiting policy so often 
• x^ow leveral of the other provinces have decided to appoint committees to sit with 
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tbeCflBwiJMkmtiidby thetlmerillMiweoiiw tofcdeeWoB jt 'wll 
be left ttrended rad elon*. theie ue come I know who Hke tbe feeling of being 
bet ee the bead of tble prorinee I ehonld legrel onr iMla^ion If It ^ 

general grcnndi, bnt beaiiM frnnkly 1 nin npprchensiYC as to wbat the rosult of auch a 

policy to oor own fntnre will hg, ^ t 

«* Earlier in my n niarke 1 have olaimed that as a province wo have grown op bnt thte 
It not yet recognleed ewywheie end tlK>re ere etill thoM who look upon os ee bwkrard 
end point to 19M. only seven yesM ego. eethe dele when we 1“'®* 

Commissicner stage of benevolent antociacy. 1 do ®»‘ 

CommisBion, I have had no oontact as yet with it or any inciDb«!r of it, but as a practical 
man I cannot but enviaage the poesibiliry that it may interpret your nnanlllngnefla to 
aak for more reforms as unfitneea to receive them and that wo may sufler in con- 

“’“•^ven so t do not propose to depart from the attitude 1 took op before over the 
ministry. I advise you to appoint a committee but having done that I am going to leave 
the matter to yoor good sense and make the best of your decision. At present I ^ no 
sign that you would pars a motion for the appointment of • committee. f »“ 
puttinu a motion to yon but my belief in you is not shaken and I shall continue nntil the 
last moment to hope llit yon will change your attitude. Should you do y®" 

can count on me to do anything I can to help you to regis er yonr decibion Beyond i m 

I want to say nothing except that personally I shall be greatly disappointed if I do not get 

yonr mandare to afk for more reforms for the province as without such a 

be crippled from the outset. The decision is yours and not mine. J . ''®|“ 'I;, ^ 
favourable but if not, I shall still fee' that there is nothing personal in the refusal and 

that nnr frie.ndly relations will remain unchanged ««i, 

Brgardiug the ..tahlisl.meut of the Chief Court His hxcidlency said T * 
of a High Court involves elevation of the province to the josition of a “"I" 1’™’''"“ 
which means an act of Parliament. It is a serious matter and one "B 

His BiMlIency warned the House that they will be running a risk il lliey refused now 

**Aftcv* HirExceUcncy"ihe^Governot’8 speech the Council ndjonrned loi some time and 
rr-assembled at 1 P. M. only to be aiijourned before 2 P. M. 

On re-assembling the Hon’ble the Pnsident referred to tnr hraiik 

Khaparde, leader of the Nationalist parly, associated bimsclf with wlul fel. from the 

***** The House then jiassed bills amending the Municipalilii'S Act ami the 

tion Act. Beports of Select Committee on the Local Belf-CowrnmcJit 

and the Municipalities Second Amendment Bill were presented and the Primary KiIumUcd 

Second Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House then aiijourned. 

On the 16TH AUGUST the. Council consideroi the oiEcial hills. After (jn^tion time 
the Slate Aid to Indnsti ies Bill and the Opium Bill were referred to Select Coremittos 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson wanted ibc Courts of Wards Amendment lliil to terefemd 

to a Select Committee which was itrongiy upiioscil liy I lie Swarajists and Bra Bahadn 
Kelkar moved that the Bill be circulate,! for eliciting public *'>*®*' 7“ 

carried. The Land Bcv.nne Amendment Bill was passed into law without any material 

dfscosston.^^^ bi^ Mr ihat the Courts Bill be 

Committee which was oppoBcl by several meinlicrii. Mr. Kedar proposnl that the Bill 
rejected which was carrieil, 37 voting lor and 15 against, , , „ , i-.i.i.a nnhlie 

As regards the Irrigation Bill the House .I'ci.led to circulate “ 
opinion. Tlie Hon'ble Mr. Itao, Excirw Minister, presentoi the rejsirt of the Select Com 
miltee on Opium Smoking Bill and wanied the lUiusc to wnsidcr it al once, *• „ 

motion wm not include,! in the agenda some non-onicials oUjecleil to it anil evemoa j 
consMeratiun of the Select Cemmiituc's ic|mrt was positioned ami tlic House adjoninai. 
Tbb No-rONPiPENcB Mot o.v. 

On the 17IH AL’GUST galleries were packeil >“ 
motion in Minislcis will he moved. After .,u..Mion lime Mr. Imeidi “'J 

• motion of noreonfiilence against the Him’ble Mr. It. M. pe»limukli, '’^heir Jlaces’and le»w 
Ao mray u 37 members eitpp«irt»,l Mr. Pailiak by Blamling up in their places ami lea 
was «n^. Tlic PresMent rnicd that the motion should Isi ,liscusiie<l on ^/miists, 

The 37 members who stood up for the “ BO-ooiiii,ience motion incmilct 18 ® ^ 

8 wto the Natiinnlist Party, 7 Mabomedans and 4 represontmg the 
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Hr. XMu dU not mIc for Imtc to move • slmilor motion. Mr. Ofcorde, BoonintWiii 
bod giton Botloo of • no-oonadenee notion ngnlnot tbo Bon'ble Mr. BashoWjn Rua ki!» 
tbo PmMont mlod thot it eonld not b« token on thot day ao it woo not received in time. ’ 
Oreot aonaotion woo conaed by the « No-oonadenoe motion” againat onlv one 

Miniatar aa Mr. Fathak had aaanred the Congreaamen that he waa movinl the “No^nB. 

denoe motion” againat both the Miniatera. It waa nnderatood that Mr. Patbak had Intimated 
to the Pteaident that be wonid move the ” no-eonildenee motion ” againat the Hon*^ 
Mr. Baghavendia Bao U hia flrat motion failed. Congreaamen aeonaed Mr. Patbak of havinv 
played falte with them. * 

After leave waa granted to move the “ No-conftdence motion •• againat the Hon’bla Mr 
Deahmakh, the Conneil proceed^ with the basineBS on the agenda. The Opiam Sm tkinir 
Bill was postponed as some of the amendments required the sanotion of the Qovernrapnt 
of India. The Settlement Bill was also postponed aa the Government was not orooRmri fn 
proceed with it. At this stage the House was adjourned. ^ ^ 


Kbszonatzok of Ms. Deshmukh. 

On the ISTH AUGUST the first indication of the Hon’ble Mr, Dishrnakb’fi resignation 
was given bj himself who did not take his usual seat. 

After question time the Hou'ble Mr. Tambe handed over a communication from the 
Governor intimating that he has accepted with regret the Hon*ble Mr D33hTuak'i*s resig. 
nation in the morning. Whereupon the President declared that the no-confi I mca motion 
against him fell through automatically as Mr. D ^shmukh was no longer a mini-ster. 

Mr, Pathak then asked for leave to more the no-confideuc 3 motion against the 
Hon'hle Minister Mr. Baghavendra Rao but as only 21 members indicated their support 

the motion fell throogh. The Honse then a ljouroei till 2lBt. ^ 

On the 21ST AUGUST the resignation of Mr. E. Baghavendra R.ao as the Chief 
Minister waa announced in the Council. Intense excitemeut and surprise was evinced 
when Mr. Rao leaving Government bench took Lis s-iat among the elected mombers. It 
was apparent that he had followed suit of hh colleague Mr. Ram Rao D^shmakh who 
resigned on the 18 tb. 


Mr. Deshmukh'a Statement. 

Mr. Ram Rao Deshmnkh ez-Minister for agicnlture then read a long statement giving 
reasons which necessitated his resignation as a Minister. In the course of his speech 
he said : — 

For the last few months it was becoming increasingly difficult for the ministnrs to 
pull together, and in view of this it was apparent that both of us could not remain in 
office and either the one or the other or, as it has happened now, both of us shouid resign. 
The only question was who and in what manner. The differences between the ministers 
were largely, though not entirely, on the question of portfolio's. 1 do not wanf, Sir, in 
view of the resignation, which yon have just announced to the House, of Mr, Rao, to 
take this House through the long history that lies behind this, and especially b )Caas8 
this was a personal matter between myself and my colleague. But 1 must state that in 
the matter of portfolioes we have been singularly unfortunate. We had both of us c>*rtaia 
diffioultiei, since gentlemeD both on the side of my friend Mr. Rao and myself insisted 
that lioeal Self-Qovernmeut and Education should be given to one and the same minister. 
Under the circumstances it was not p >BBible for ns to divide the portfolioes in such a 
mao ner as to keep both the subjects with any one minister. We, ho vever, raanagi^d to 
compose onr differences and the arrangement proposed by ns was, aa the bousa is aware, 
accepted by His Bzoellency. Later on. Sir, it happened that my friend Mr. Rao wanted 
for some reason the Department of Public Works in his portfolio. The reason given to 
me was that Mr. Rao had certain ideas of a progressive nature which he would like to 
put into execution if the department was under his charge. As a joint minister in doty 
bound I was bound to offer him to carry out his ideas which 1 did. But I did not 
ultimately oome in the possession of those ideas and the matter was dropped at that state. 
That was, Sir, last year. I had hoped that the trouble was then over, but it was not to 
1*0. This year wo again had the nnfortunate recurrence of the diffcrenc ’S and there was 
some correspondenoe which 1 shall not weary the House with by making a mention of* 
ihe total np-shot ( 
least BO far 
approached wae 

^lleague. There were many alternatives available ; there alternative oitber 

tor both of na to leeign or pall on till the party chose to decide tbs matter. All these 


mndenoe which I shall not weary the House with by mazing a mention or. 
shot of that correspondence was that we found out that the differences, at 
aa we were oonoerned, could not be composed. The manner in which I was 
waa what I considered to be offensive to the position I held as a joint 
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Alternatives were considered bnt were found eomebow oi' other to be agreeable, 1 was in 
the mean-time cndcavonring to get, Sir, reasons for this change ; but I mast say to my deep 
rrgret that 1 was really not able to see one good reason why there should be a change. 
My position was that if we did effect a change it most reflect that only snob 
discredit on both of ns ; if we did change it meant that the amount of time that we have 
spent in charge of onr departments and whatever little experience we might have managed 
to get during our term of office would be all wasted. But even then, if it was found 
that there was some substantial reason for which the chtnge was required, no serious 
object ion, at least BO far as 1 was concerned, would have been raised. The last phase 
of this epiFode culminated in Mr, Bao asking me either to agree to his proposal or 
that he would advise His Excellency apparently with a view to get that change Imposed 
on me. 1 distinctly considered this to be a threat. I could not induce myself to submit. 
It was impossible, Hon^ble Sir, to put up with dictation or threats and to dral with a 
siluation which involved such scanty courtesy, so far as I was concerned. It was evident 
since then that any one of os would have to rcbign any time. I feel. Sir, a sincere regret 
to have to mrntion all these facts publicly, as, in ray opinion, they will not. advance either 
the ca\ se of any one of os or the cunse of the province as a whole. Bnt 1 did owe a 
certain explanation to this House as to why this particular difference led to this stage, 
and 1 know that this House has been intensely anxious to hear it, and I always thought 
ti;at it WAS entitled to hear it. 

1 s'nall not, Sir, at this stage ray very much about the diff jrence on oertaiu matters 
of policy. Many of these matters were ultimately amicably c imposed and many were still 
pending wlnm I resign 'd, ] am precluded from saying anything more owing to the sense 

of responsibility of the office that I had the privilege to hold till recently. It might 
he the lot of some one wiio might eutor office to-morrow to deal with these matters, and 
I will leave him to judge of the merits or the demerits of the little that I was striving to 
do when I in office, 

•* A mongst the questions aoiicahly settled I need only refer to the point of nomina - 
rions to Local Boilies. 1 need not have Uai to refer to it at great length but for 
the fact that special in^^crest is evinc'd in certain quarters on this subj^ot. It might 
suffice to say that the principles which were laid down and observed in matters of 
numlnaticns to L'^cal Bodies were finally incorporated in a Government circolar after 
some discussion. That ciiculur luckily, i5ir, is publitthcil as Appendix A to the ques- 
tions for to-day. The pt'sition when \Vr* entered office was that there we e really no 
d* Unite or defined principlrs for making nominations. Myself and Mr. Rno have 
endeavoured to pot these uoioinations on somo basis which should be considered to he 
principles. Whether they arc right or wrong, whether they are approved of by the 
House or not, is rrally not the question. The questiun is whether there were any fixed 
priuciplrs on which the coiisideraMon of th‘^se matters was based. Some principles had 
10 be laid down and during my term of office 1 have succeeded in laying them down. 
In order to facilitate the understanding of these principles by ibis House I will ouly 
refer to paiagiaphs 2 and 3 of Mie circular referred to above by me. It runs as follows 

** 2. In the first place Govt rument d<'sirfs to make it clear that it will use the 
power of nuiuiuation conferred upon it, as a means of increasing the efficiency of a 
ccmmittoe 'by the addition' of men^hers pos»K;6siug t»clmi&4 qualifications or^pecializ^d 
e.vpei'ieDCP, and secondly, in order to rectify, as far as is praciioabl<^» 'inequalities in 
rc present at icn resulting from any syslr-m of election. In part icular, in the present state 
of the devilopment of the province. Government feels that it owes a special duty to 
Rcure doe rrprt'S< ntation of women, of the socalled depressed cla<ws^ and of unrepresented 
bnt important comirunities or interests. The making of nominations in the interests of 
effici' ncy postulates that the member nominated should be able to devote an adequate 
portion of his time to municipal affairs. Government has decided, therefore, ordinarily 
not to nominate anyone who is already a member of a Local Body, This condition should 
he borne in mind when recommendations are being made. 

The policy of Goveinment as regards the nomination of officials baa not under- 
gone any serious alteration. AS before, officials should not be regarded as debarred from 
tominatioD. Indeed, the assistance and advice of officials, whether in active service or 
ictirr-d, of the Educational, Medical and Engineering Departments, may well prove 
valuable to municipalities. the same time Government will no longer prescribe that 
certain officers shall be nominated to particular committees by virtue of tbeir office. lu 
future officials will be nominated by name and it will be left to Commissioners to use 
their discretion about rreommendiug tliero in each case. Intbla connection it should be 
borne iu mind that only wch officlali should be member! of committees m will have 
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thitActnottotelitbtiiimWMmIsM up with party factiOM. In partiODlar tbm tbonld 

BO* be wommended with a view to awayiog the babnct in thecboiea ol manlotpai offlee 

bcftTOTB* * ■ 

« Th*t illOBtrateB, Sir, what little in thi« particolar retpect I have been trtlOE to do 

Every one of the nominatiouR in the Local Seif-Qovernnent Department wag made with 
the full concurrence of my bon’ble colleague. Dolaye, if any, were due to the time required 
to secure a common agreement of all the partlee concerned. My difflouUy was that I 
conld not ignore the commanications made to me by members of all sections of this House 
either to nominate them or to nominate someone else or to exclude some persons from 
nomination; I bad to enquire into the reasons given by tbe members ot this House 
before coming to a decision ; 1 had to compare these snggostions with those made by 
local ofBciTs and 1 had to formulate proposals and seenre the concurrence of my colleague. 
These difficulcies I have faced as best as 1 could, always keeping before me' the idea of 
meeting all reasonable wishes of the members and the public. 1 have known that the 
results have not always be»*n the happirst. It was told that a charge against me was 
made that Mosalmaus were purposely excluded, but 1 could point out instances where oases 
were sent back and suggestions for nominations of Musalman members were called for as 
no Musalmans were elected to the body concerned. 1 can say tbe same thing with equa: 
justification aliout the depressed classes. Anyborly can fully scrutinising the nominations 
will not fail to see that the principles to which I have already referred w^re most 
Ecrupulonsly observed, and that there would, in fact, be very few bodies found by way oi 
an exception where a Musalman and a depressed class gentleman is not cither an elected 
seh-'Cted or a nominated member. 

** 1 bad also us. d tny power to nominate ladies. I do not think, therefore, that or. 
a point of principle this also could be called into question. I have tried to carry out thi 
wishes of this Council in a manner 1 understood to be the obj ect of the transfer of thh 
power from the local officials to the Local Govrrnmf'nt, If the judgment of the twe 
ministers placed in the high office by this House had failed to secure confidence, I fail 
to see what else would secure it. Any minister in charge of this department will be, 

1 am afraid, driven back to tbe old position of tteating the matter as routine and 
v.'ould fall back on the reoommcadat.ioas of the local officials, if for no otbeic reason, 
for the mere reason of safety. The tiaiihfer of tbe power of nomination to Local 
Bodies from officers to the Local Oov<>rnment was made to facilitate the wishes of 
this Council being respected and given cff«ct to. This is tbe principle, 1 bold, 
on wdiich flie transfer of tbe power of nomination to the Local Bodies was made, and 
this was the obj ct of the change as I understand it. 1 tried to carry ont this principle 
and object so far as I could. I will not pursue that point any further. It is impossible 
to satisfy everybody. I shall content myself with the fact that 1 have done my duty 
according to my understanding, to the best of my ability. My conscience is clear and 
it is something worth striviug for. 

“The npxt point 1 wish to deal with i»» the dwindling away of the Nationalist Party 
into a minority Party. The question naturally arises whether it was not known that 
the Nationalist Parry bad already shrinkeu into a minority for some time past and, if 
so, why d^UbJ^ie resignation not come earlier ? The position about this, which is not known 
-outside, is tliat although some mcnihcrs had tendered resignations in March last their 
consideration was postponed till August ami even to the last hour, i, e., to the day 
previous to the opening of this session hopes were held out that members who bad receded 
from the Party would reconsider their tlucision. On the I4th of this month a meeting 
of the party was hchl a» which several members, incliiiling Mr. Ibighavcndra Kao, Tliakur 
Chcdilal, Rai Bahadur P.C. Bo^e, Mr. S. S Bhaigav, werv-^present ; it was after enquiry 
from Mr, Kao and myself that the party was assure! by the statement of Mr, Rao 
that no trouble was brewing as Mr. Uao declared that he had nothing to complain of me, 
and the party unanimously reaffirmed the decision of keeping its mini'^ters in office on 
joint, responsibility as before. In spite of this on the night of 16th, some friends came 
and re*opened the talk about the chang-i of portfolioj’s. S? far as members 
resigned from the party were concerned, this point of change of port (olioes snould not 
have been their concern in ordinary course of things It may have been a •* 

b.itween tbe two ministers of offic**, but so far as the mi’rabers woo had tendered their 
resignations were cono'irned, this was never the reason for their resignation. 

“ At the last moment, when the motion of no-confidence against me was 
definitely known to be likely to be tabled, then, to come to me and it a 

condition that “ you either change the iJrQtfohocs or we would join m the 
confidence motion ” is definitely what I consider to hold a loaded pistol at me 
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MMd wA me to sorreoder. I naturally resented this treatment and declined this 
oEhr. If there was a gfrain of self-respect left in me I could not do odmrwise. 
Actually the threat was carried out as it wks evident from the fact that some of 
my best friends stood to support the leave for no-confidence motion against me in 
thb House. This was the first time when, and the first definite overt act of 
hostility of whfdi my Party and myself had to take notice. The hostility was 
apparent from fhe Amt that the motion was tabled against me alone. Simult- 
aneously with that, an many as 37 non-official members stood up to support the 
motion for leave of no-confidence in me. I may take the opportunity of assuring 
them that 1 bear no tnafitce towards them for doing so ; on the other hand I 
rect^nize they were adfi^ the constitutional rights in questioning the policy of 
a minister. But it cannot be g^ainsaid that coupled with this there was a dwindl- 
ed party to support am on one side and my colleague on the other. In view of 
the circumstances even if I bad succeeded, as I hoped to do. in defeating the 
motion of no-confidence, 1 could not usefully remain in office either with honor 
to myself or the Council or the departments under my charge. On the morning 
of the i8th Mr. Rao^lso rengned Che Party. The reason was that some members 
had given a notice of a motion of want of confidence in him without consulting 
the |>arty. These gentlemen were partial to me, and tried to befriend me by 
devicing perhaps a counter-cheek. 1 feel grateful to them. If they were wrong 
the party could take action against them, but it did not supply an adequate 
cause for the resignation from ministry. It was not certain, moreover, at that 
time that these members would have moved the motion which they had tabled 
against Mr. Rao ; but so far as I was concerned the resignation of Mr. Rao from 
the Party had only one meaning. In the Party meeting it was decided that I 
should tender my resignation irrespective of the motion before the House as the 
Party had not the numerical strength to support its Minister. This decision 
was in conformity with the policy on which the Party had originally undertaken 
to form the Ministry. I hope this will satisfy the House as to why the resignation 
was tendered on the morning of the 18th and not earlier. 

** In my resignation I had specifically referred to the motion of no-confidence 
before the House, and I had said that I was prepared to face the attack on my 
policy. I had no desire to evade the opposition or to shirk a reply. It was not 
at all certain at the time of my tendering the resignation that the resignation 
would be accepted actually before the discussion on the motion of no-confidence 
came on in this House. It was unfortunate. Sir, that the resignation was accept- 
ed and the matter came to an end abruptly. Personally I regret that event 
very much, and it was a great disappointment to me as it deprived me of the 
chance that I should ordinarily have got of explaining my position and dispelling 
such suspicions as may have existed about me. 1 wish to mention specifically, 
Sir, that^ it has been my constant endeavour to pursue a policy free from 
sectarianism, communalism or territorialism, so far as humanly possible. As an 
instance of the latter, I need only refer to the fact that even within the limits 
Imposed by the much maligned Sim formulla, I was able to find money to start 
various works in the Central Provinces in all the departments under my charge, 
works which had been held up for want of funds for several years. 

There is one more point to which I must refer, and that is the point about 
the Simon Commission. In spite of all that has been said in the public press 
as regards my views on the position, 1 can assure this House that I have carried 
out toe resolution of this House in letter and in spirit. Suffice it to say that I 
have taken no share whatever in the preparation of any case for the Simon Com- 
mission. In conclusion, Sir, I take tnis opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to my colleague on the transferred side for such help in the discharge of my duties 
as he was able to give and other members of Grvernment for the courtesy with 
whichthey treated me during my term of office. I must also thank this House 
for the nelp and indulgence they have shown to me during my term of office and 
1 leave them to judge of what 1 have be cn able to do while 1 was in office.” 

After Mr. Deshmnkh had finiriMd his statement the Council proceeded with 
the non-official buriness of the House The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe, leader of the 
Htpisei expressed that all non-official legislative business relating to the trans. 
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ferrad departments shonld 1 >e given tip as Hwre mean no SSnaftois and tim 
only busmess Relating to the Reserved Departments dksudd %e tatai iqp. So Mr. 
the Vatdya's Tenaotcy {Amendment) Bill was talcen mp. Ent oMe at ms under 
discussion, the House adjourned till the next day aandbodynmiia mood to 
attend to any business. 


Ifr. Rnghavendra R a e • s Statement. 

On the 23 ND AUGUST interesting revelations were made when An Council 
met. At the outset Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao made the iirilowing statement 

We accepted our offices on the principle of joint responsibffity. Such res- 
ponsibility involves not only good understanding between the Mmislers themselves 
but imposes certain obligations, of the amenability to advice of one who 
forms the ministry. After a year’s experience of our working jmntly I suggested to 
Mr. Deshmnkh the reshuffling of portfolioes in a letter dated lydi KTaw h- My 
colleague did not extend to me the courtesy of leplying until he was reminded on 
the 1 6th April at Pachmarbi. On the 23rd April I hinted to him that 1 could not 
share responsTbility of his policy and administration in the Lo^l Self-Government 
and Public Works departments. On the 6th May I again wrote to him that it was 
difficult for me to advice His Excellency as his (Mr. Deshmukb’s) colleague at 
a stage when Mr. Deshmukh had finally tendered his formal advice. After 1 had 
expressed my own views in cases I also made it plain to him that I did not wish 
to do anything which might be construed by His Excellency that my colleague had 
not my suppport and my party, that I did not stand by him and yet 1 could not 
share likely the consequences of advice tendered by him. 

** In another letter 1 wrote what I disliked in his administration was that the 
Government being influenced on stampeded into action by the local and communal 
intrigues. Again on the 10th May I warned him of formidable opposition that 
we have to face on his policy on Local Self-Government Department. Mr. Desh- 
mukh did not consider it advisable to accept my suggestion. I therefore com- 
municated to Mr. Deshmukh and Mr. Khaparde, leader of the party on June iith 
of my intention of resigning my office in Ausust. I did not want to desert my 
colleague and so wrote to His Excellency offering to resign at once if that would 
facilitate the reconstruction of Ministry. In reply His Excellency took note of 
my offer and asked me to take over Mr. Deshmukh’s portfolio as a temporary 
measure. He wished that the business of the Council on the transferred side should 
not be impeded for want of a Minister. On further consideration however I 
thought necessary to resign at once and wrote to His Excellency. His Excellency 
then accepted my resignation. 

“ I emphatically deny the allegation and insinuation made by Mr. Kale that 
the resignation was tendered on account of the notice. I know as well as the 
majority of members of this House knows what the fate this motion was destined 
to meet. 

Concluding Mr. Rao said “ In fairness to myself and my former colleague I 
wish to say that His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler has consistently interpreted 
the functions of the Governor in relation to transferred sphere in strictly constitu- 
tional manner. I am also obliged to my colleagues in the Executive Govemm^t 
for sympathy and help they have given me and my colleague. I am sure Mr. 
Deshmukh mels with me that the Secretaries and heads of departments have 
acted loyally in carrying out our policy and administration ”• 

Mr. Khaparde’s Reply. 

After Mr. Rao had finished his statement, Mr. Khaparde while giving a 
personal explanation admitted of having received Mr. Rao’s letter intimating 
his desire to resign in August but could not place the matter before the rarty 
as that letter was marked confidential. 

After this the Council proceeded with the business on the agenda. 


Non-official Bills. 

Mr. Vaidya asked for leave to refer his Tenancy Bill to a select ctmimittee 

but was Tcfueed. 33 voting for and 35 against. Thakur Chcdilals Und Revenue 
(amendment) Bill was also referred to a select committee and Mi. Koine s 
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Villiige 3 aniUtion and Public Management Repealing Bill^ Seth. Thakurdas’s 
Land Revenue (amendment) Bill, Idr. Jaiswal’s juvenile Smoking Bill, Rao 
Bahadur Kelkar’s Local Seif-Govemment (amendment) Bill, Mr. Jaiswal’s 
Land Alienation (amendment) Bill, Rao Bahadur Kelkar’s Tenancy (amend- 
ment) Bill, and Mr. Jaiswal’s Gond Succession and adoption Bill were introduced 
before the Council was prorogued by. His Excellency the Governor. 


Break'Up of the Ministry. 

Mr. Khap aide's Statement. 

The following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. B. G. Khaparde 
Leader of the Ci P. Council Nationalist Party, with the approval of his Party, in 
connection with the motion of no-confidence against tne Ministers and resig- 
nation of Mr. R. M. Deshmukh 

The public are aware that the C P. Council Nationalist Party consisting 
of Responsivists of Berar and C. P. Marathi, Independent Congressmen (from 
C. P. Hindi Districts) amd Independents was formed in January 1927. The 
Party undertook the responsibility of forming a Ministry on the principle of 

S ’ int responsibility as it was the dominant party in the Council. The Ministers, 
on. Mr. Raghavendra Rao and Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, jointly worked till 
recently. They had, by agreement, divided the portfolios between themselves. For 
some reasons yet not known, Mr. Raghavendra Rao requested Mr. Deshmukh 
to transfer certain departments to him. The demand was repeated from time 
to time orally and by letters in an offensive manner, without any cause being 
assigned for doing so. Mr. Deshmukh resisted the demand for want of any 
adequate reasons. Mr. Deshmukh offered to place the dispute before the Party 
and abide by the decision, which Mr. Rao refused to do. The insistence of 
Mr. Rao assumed the form of threats and Mz. Rao expressed that either he 
would advise H. £. the Governor to relieve him of his duties or arrange to bring 
a vote of no confidence against Mr. Deshmukh, and even added tlut he would 
even be justified in getting the arrangement effected through His Excellency 
without Mr. Deshmukh’s consent. Soon after this, and, while this dispute was 
going on, resignations from Mr. Rao’s friends began to arrive, evidently with a 
view to deplete the strength of the Party. The last resignation of this kind 
arrived from Thakur Chedilal, the Deputy Leader of the Party, on the first day 
of the cu'-rent session. Mr. Rao wrote confidential letters to the Leader of the 
Party in one of which he intimated him that he was going to resign in August. 
The Leader wrote back and asked his permission to place the matter before the 
Party as be could not do so without his leave, the letter having been marked 
* confidential.’ Mr. Rao wrote back and refused the permission. 

**The Leader called a meeting of the Party 10 consider the situation and 
also to consider the advisibility of continuing the policy of joint responsibility of 
t^ Ministers. The meeting was held on 14th instant, i. e., a day previous to the 
beginning of the present session. In this meeting Mr. Rao declared that the 
poOcy of joint responsibility was to be continued and that he had nothing to com- 
plain of against his colleague. No danger was therefore seen ahead. 

** Mr. Umesh Dutta Pathak, friend of Mr. Rao, had published his intention 
of tabling a motion of no-confidence against both the Ministers on a consti- 
tutional issue, namely, that the Ministers should resign, as their supporting Party 
was no longer dominant. The Party was under the impression that the motion 
wHl be easily defeated by the combined efforts of the Party and the friends of 
Mr. Rao who had seceded from the Party. This belief of the Party was confirmed 
by the fact that the seceding friends of Mr. Rao had agreed to reconsider their 
resignations. To the intense surprise of the Party, it was found that Mr. Pathak 
tabled only one motion against only one Minister, Mr. Deshmukh, on the 17th. 
Mr. Pathak’s Swarajist supporters were equally surprised at this. Mr. Charde 
immediately gave notice of a motion of no-confidence against Mr. Rao in hurry 
before the business of the day had commenced in the hands of President, but it 
was riiled out as not being In time. The Leader of the Party requested the 
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Preildcnt on the floor of the House to take the motion against Mr. Deshmukh 
into consideration on the first working day of the next week as it was sprung at 
a surprise upon the Party. Unfortunatdy, the President fixed the next day* T e . 
Saturday for discussing the motion. The analysis of the number of members, 
excluding the Swarajists, standing to support the leave of the House for the 
motion being moved, clearly showed that it was a pre-meditated and designed 
attack by the Hindi speaking members against the Marathi-speaking membets 
with the assistance of the Muhammadans and Depressed Classes. We, therefore, 
tried our utmost to avert this unseemly and unjustifiable exhibi tion on the floot 
of the House. Mischievous propaganda was being carried on in papers simul- 
taneously to prejudice Mr. Deshmukh and Responsivists in Berar. 

“ Negotiations about reconciliation followed in which the Leader of the 
Party was given to undei stand through some of the fast friends of Mr. Rao that 
all trouble would cease and Mr. Pathak would be induced to withdraw the 
motion of nc-confidence if portfolios were exchanged. This proposal spoke for 
itself and it clearly indicated the source of the motion. Mr. Deshmukh, however, 
refused to yield to threats and chose to face the motion of no-confidence. Mr. 
Deshmukh has ever been confident and the Party agree with him that there 
could possibly be nothing that could be urged with a semblance of reason against 
him. On the morning of 18th the Nationalist Party decided that both the 
Ministers should resign on account of the depletion of the strength of the Party 
irrespective of the success or failure of the motion in the Council and requested 
Mr. Deshmukh to send in his resignation and face the motion of no confidence. 
When the meeting of the Party was being held on the 18th, the notice of which 
was served on Mr. Rao, his resignation of his membership of the Party arrived, 
and a little later the Leader was given to understand by Mr. Rao’s friends that 
Mr. Rao was resigning his ministership. Mr. Rao*s resignation of the membership 
of the Party liaving been accepted, it was concluded that consistently with faith 
and honour involved in the assumption of ofiice on the principle of joint respon- 
sibility, Mr. Rao would resign his ministership as his colleague was resigning. 
Mr. Deshniukh’s resignation was accordingly sent to the Government House. 
A solemn compact followed between Mr. Rao’s friends and the Leader of the 
Party with the consent of the prominent members and sympathisers of the Party 
to the effect that in case a motion of no confidence was moved against either 
Minister, it should be defeated by combined effort of the Party and Rao’s friends. 
The sitting of the Council was to commence at 12. This arrangement was 
arrived at, at about 11-30 when Mr. Deshmukh had gone to the Government 
House in response to a call from H. £. the Governor for discussing his resigna- 
tion. Mr. Rajurkar, a member of the Party, had accompanied him to the 
Government House. While there Mr. Rajurkar met Mr. Kao and Mr. Rao repeat- 
ed to him that since Mr. Deshmukh had resigned, he was going to do the same 
as in honour bound. 


“After the Council met at 12 and the question time was over, the Leader 
of the House handed over to the President a communication from H. E. the 
Governor to the effect that Mr. Deshmukh^s resignation was accepted, which was 
read out to the House and the President declared that the motion ot no-con- 
fidence against Mr. Deshmukh had abated The motion tabled by^ Mr. Umesh 
Dutta Pathak against Mr. Rao, just a few minutes before the Council met, was 
put before the House and leave for moving the same was asked. The Nationalist 
Party did not lend support to it as they and Rao^s friends had agreed not to 
support any motion of the kind against cither Minister as aforesaid and thus tne 
motion fizzled out. The Party finds that Mr. Rao did not resign nor are incre 
any indications of his doing so. The Nationalist Party behaved honourably m 
preventing the vote of no-confidence against Mr Rao, which beyond doubt could 
nave been brought before the House by merely supplying one vote 
worth noting that Mr. Pathak could score the support of Swarajists for nis no- 
confidence motion against Mr. Deshmukh on a clear undertaking ^ 

Similar motion against Mr. Rao and the motion brought by him against Mr. ao 

was simply to fulfil the obligation, technically,, and not to injure Mr, Bao, as he 
was lully conscious of the terms of the pact arrived at between the two paities. 
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**It » for Mr Bao to viaiicmta the mach profesoed principle of joint 
Kspontibility ^ It is for him to see and for the world to judge whether he is 
Justified in clinging to the oflice after the resignation of his colleague after 
a clear demonstration in the House that the Party, on whose sufferance he 
assumed office, was not a dominant party in the House and of which he had ceased 
*0 be a member. Honour, sagadty, and dignity are on our side ; it is for the 
public to judge whether deception and intrigue against one's colleague are worth 
the benefits even of a ministry 

Dr . Kh a re *• St at e m e n t • 

Dr, Khare, a Congress member of the Council issued the following to 
the press : 

*‘The very day on which the conglomeration styled as Nationalists in the 
Council was brought into being merely to set up a ministry without any 
principle, policy or programme it had become evident that tfifs party would 
soon see its end;.. Self^aeekem who had joined the party to gain their ends 
popped out as soon as they found themselves unable to attain their objects. 
Tuus the pwty gradually dwindled. Now the party consists of an insigni- 
ficant coterie consisting of supporters of onlv one minister Mr Ramrao 
Deshmukh. The other minister Mr. Ragha vend ra Rao formed an alliance with 
the pro- Government Musalman group and nominated members iittlm Council 
and threatened his colleague to part with his portfolio of public works on pain 
of overthrow. In spite of a resolution of the Council to have nothing to do 
with the Simon Commission, material was collected m the transferred depart- 
ments of the Ministers who, as Government mlmitted; in an answer to interpella- 
tions, not onfy did nothing to prevent this but allowed the whole thing. Their 
secretaries were, under the very nose of the Ministers, doing all necessary to 
prepare the Simon case of the Government on the Transferred side. As soon 
as this admirable ^n*co-operation-cum*co-operation on the part of the Ministers 
was brought to light and exposed from public platforms ^ the Congressmen 
like Mr. Abhyankar and Dr. Khare, the public began to ask inconvenient 
questions. Seeing this, at the instance of Dr. Moonje, two Responsivists, in 
order to save their party from further exposure and disgrace, issued a cfrcular 
letter to members of their party saying that it was desirable for the Ministers to 
resign on the Simon issue. The Nationalist party, however, decided against 
this proposal in the letter with the result that the signatories of the circular 
letter resigned from the party. 

** The behaviour of the Nationalists as among themselves, barrenness of 
policy of the Ministers, their abject surrender to the reserved half of the Govem- 
ment and lastly their dishonest attitude towards the question of boycott of 
the Commission, all these together undermined the position of the Responsivists 
and the Independent Congress party. To save this party from a debacle, Dr. 
M^nje hurried to the press. After first declaring that his Ministers were 
selfless and patriotic and ready to resign any moment, ultimately asked them 
to resign. As is well-known, the Ministers treated Dr. Moonje’s advice with 
contempt and turned him down. As the sitting of the Council was drawing 
near, things were taking definite shapes. Minister Mr. Ra^vendra Rao gave 
his colleague an ultimatum to transfer public works department to him as bis 

had become restive or to face a vote of no-confidence. Minister Mr. 
Deshmukh did not submit to the threat and the motion of no^onfidence against 
him was moved on the lyth August in support of which, as many as 37 members 
rose inclnding some Nationalists and the whole Congress party. The House 
consists of 73 members including the President. 

“ A motion of no-confidence was also tabled against Minister Rao but on 
technical grounds they were not admitted that dav. In pursuance of the advice 
of his friends both frm B^rar and Nagpur, Mr. Deshmukh resigned on the 
morning of i8th to avoid discussion on the censure motion and hoping that 
Mr. Rao would thus be compelled to resign on account of joint responsibility. 
But Mr. Deshmukh’s friends had aaderestimated Mr. Rao's politics. Mr. Rao’s 
party at once made overtures to Mr. Deshmukh’s party for a compromise which 
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rMuJted in an agreraent whereby Mr. Deehmakb’s iiarty would aot table a 
C0iifiire motion againit Mr. Rao and also refuse support to the Independent 
members* similar motion which was likely to be made and thus leave Mr. Rao 
unscathed while in return Mr. Rao’s party would manage to have the motion 
against Mr. Deshmukh defeated when it would be put to the vote of the House. 
They expected that Mr. DeshmukVs resignation would not be accepted in the 
meanwhile Thus both the ministers would be saved and would retain o£ 5 ce 
and the Congress party would be defeated. But immediately after question time 
on the nth, a communication of Governor*s acceptance of Mr. Deshmukh’s 
resignation came in like a bombshell on the heads of the supporters of Mr. 
Deshmukh and when an Independent member asked for leave to make a motion 
of no-confidence in Mr. Rao supporters of Mr. Deshmukh lost their heads 
and did not stand in support of the leave pleading that they were bound to 
honour their pact with Mr. Rao*s men when in fact consideration for the pact 
had vanished. Thus 21 members including the whole Congress party stood in 
support of the motion against Mr. Rao with the result that the motion failed 
for want of one vote and Mr. Rao was that day saved from the doom similar 
to his colleague. 

“ It was this^ agreement of self-preservation between the two groups which 
defeated the motion and not any love for Mr. Rao. Immediately after the 
Council rose, it dawned on the supporters of Mr. Deshmukh that Mr. Rao’s party 
had done the dirty on them as Mr. Rao’s supporters began saying that as the 
House had indirectly expressed confidence in Mr. Rao, it was not necessary 
for him to resign on the score of joint responsibility. 19th and 20th which were 
holidays, were employed by the supporters of Mr. Deshmukh to engineer over- 
throw of Mr. Rao. As many as 8 motions of no-confi.lence were tabled on the 
20th which, with the support of 18 Congressmen more made up the number 
required to obtain leave. Mr. Rao and company canvassed hard but to no 
purpose. They even went to the length of beseeching the Congress party leader 
in Council to nold his hand. When Mr. Rao saw that more than half tne House 
was ready to turn him out of office, he resigned a couple of hours before the 
CounciE sat on the 21st. The ministers did not resign on any difference of 
policy or Simon Commission issue. It was a selfish quarrel amongst themselves 
regarduMf distribution of portfolios that brought about their humiliation. Both 
of them and many otbers are still hankering for office and the new parties on 
personal and private grounds are being formed. This episode once more com* 
pletdy proves t^ diarchy is unworkable ’*• 


New Ministry Formed. 

After the G. P. Council was prorogued, H. E. Sir Montagu Butler interview* 
ed Mr. Raghavendra Rao, leader of the democratic party, and Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde, leader of the Nationalist party, more dnn once with a view tc 
ascertaining the strength of each party regarding the foramtion of a new Ministry, 
Mr. Khaps^e conveyed to the Governor that a Iffisistry formed by either party 
would not be stable without a combination of the odier party. Mr. Rag^- 
vendra Rao was then invited to form a Ministry and he accepted office 
again. The following official communique was issued on the 2Sth August . 

In fulffiment ot the undertaking given in his menage to the Legislative 
Council on the sand August, His Excellency has been m mnmunication with 
the leaders of the Democratic and tito Nationalist *• constituted 

subsequent to t^ break-up of the late ministry. I& Excellency has satisfied 
himself that both the parties are in favour of the fonnatkm of a ministry but are 
not agreed as to who should be the ministers In die arcumstances he to 
invited Mr. Raghavendra Itoas tl» tocrofthetwopratintoforma Misery 
and to propoae a colleague. Mr, Eaghanaidra mo to accepted His 
Excellencv’s oflbr ” 

SubiMiientW OB the nth Swtw*** 

Ittaed of which toe fidlowiag it the taxt^‘- 
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“ In the communique, : dated ^sth August 1928, it was announced that His 
ExceUency the Governor had invited Mr. Raghavendra Rao, as the leader of 
the larger of the two parties desiring a Ministry, to be Chief Minister, and to 
propose a colleague. The Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao has now proposed to 
His Exccil®®cy that Mr. Tukaram Jairam Kedar be appointed as his colleague. 
His Excellency has accepted this proposal. The Hon. Mr. Tukaram Jairam 
Kedar was sworn in as Minister on Monday morning at Government House. 

“At the request of his Ministers, His Excellency the Governor has re-dis- 
tributed subjects in the portfolioes of Education and Agriculture. The Hon. 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao will take the portfolio of Education, which will include 
the major subjects of Education, Public Health and Sanitation, Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

“ The Hon. Mr. Tukaram Jairam Kedar will take the portfolio of Agriculture, 
which will include the major subjects of Agriculture, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Co operative Societies, Industries and Excise 


The Burma Legislative Council. 

The last session of the second Burma Legislative Council commenced at 
Rangoon on the 6TH AUGUST 1928, the Hon* Mr. Oscar de Glanville presiding. 
The day was devoted to official business which included the Bill to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act in its application to Burma end the presentation of the 
Public Accounts Committee Report. The only item of interest was the con- 
firmation of the draft order moved by the Education Minister regarding the 
supersession of the District Council Joint School Board ofKyauksein Upper 
Burma. This evoked a lively debate and, pressed to a division, was passed by 
a large majority. 

Several members of the People’s Party opposed the confirmation of the 
order pressing for a fresh election. Mr. Paw Tun, Deputy President criticised 
the Government’s action as verv drastic and remarked that in view of the Simon 
Commission’s visit to Burma, such action was sure to mislead so far as rural 
bodies were concerned. The Finance Member remarked that it was proper 
and judicious as the District Council Members failed to control the staff and 
discharge their duties properly. 

Forty-six voted for and twenty-three against the motion. 

Preparation of Electoral Rolls. 

On the 8TH AUGUST, after question time^. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji begged leave 
to iistroduce his adjournment motion to consider a matter of grave import- 
ance and urgency, namely, the preparation of electoral rolls for the forthcoming 
elections and the question of Government officers favouring any particular party. 

The Finance Member opined that the matter was not urgent and said that 
no specified instances had been given that the electoral rolls were not being 
prepared or that Government officers were favouring any party. The burden 
of proof rested upon the mover and he has not discharged his duty adequately. 

The President admitted that the matter was of urgency as the elections 
were doe on November 9, but asked for grounds to show grave importance. 

Mr. Tyabji, ' the mover, said that neither time nor sufficient facilities had 
been given to tne public to object to the methods of preparing the rolls. 

ne Home Member said that there was plenty of time for filing the objections, 
but denied that the principles for the preparation of rolls had not been properly 
ap^ied not only in Rangoon, but all over the province. 
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The President, after taking the opinion of the House, fixed 4 p.m. for the 
discusion of the motion. 

At 4 P-tn* Mr. Tyabji moved his adjournment motion and described how the 
electoral rolls were being prepared. He pointed out the difficulties in testing 
the accuracies in the application forms, especially the preliminary roll being 
handwritten copies were unavailable. He showed various defects and said that 
the rolls were bein^ not prepared properly and said that the time was insufficient 
for filing the objections. 

The Judicial Secretary, opposing, said that so far no representation had 
been made to Government regarding the electoral rolls. If the rolls were now 
printed the time for objections would have to be extended, But that could be 
arranged. If the local Government had been addressed in the matter the 
time of the Council had not been wasted. As regards the charge against Govern- 
ment of interfering with the elections the Judicial Secretary said that a circular 
was issued to the Commissioners during the last elections asking officials not to 
take part in them and this year also the circular would be circulated in time. 
If instances of such letters by officials were brought to the notice of Government 
suitable action would be taken. 

Several members supporting the motion pointed out the various defects in 
the rolls and the difficulties in filing the objections for want of time, while one 
member asked for an extension of the time. 

The Home Member repeated that regarding the preparation of the electoral 
rolls no complaints had so far been made to Government. He said that the rolls 
would not be printed and he could agree to the extension of a week's time for 
Rangoon only, not outside, for filing the objections. 

After nearly two hours* debate the motion was pressed to a division and 
lost by a majority of 18 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 9TH AUQUBT, after interpellations, Mr. E. O. Marraoan from Akjab 
moved an adjonrnmeot of the Honse to ooneid r the recent cattle epidemic which has 
caused a great lots to ooltlvators in Akyah and the nrgent necessity for providing 
agrionltnral loans,' 

The Finance Member said that the Oovernment had sympathy for snob resolntion. 
He quoted facts and fignres to show the extent of cattle disease and the present sikoation 
and said that the Government were taking appropriate measures to relieve the sitnation. 

He held that there was no nrgent necessity for granting loans as soggested. 

The President held the motion in order and fixed 4 p, m. for the discussion. 

Abolition of Doty. 

The debate on the resolution on the early abolition of the export duty on rioe being 
resumed several members spoke in favour of its abolition. 

The resolntion was carried without division, the officials remaining nentral. 

Bribery in Rangoon Port Trust. 

Mr. E. P. Pillay moved hit resolution recommending the appointment of a oonimittee 
of officials and non-officials of the Council to inquire into aud report on the widespread 
system of bribery in the Buigoon Port Trnst as disclosed in the recent defamation eases 
and referred to the High Court Judges in the appeal of Reddy versus Oenme and make 
such recommendations as may be necessary to make the recurrence of such thinge 
impossible in the fntnre. He said that the reason in bringing this resolntion was a 
desire to see all public and oemi-pnblic services in the Province freed from the charge of 
bribery and corruption now levelled against some of them. After dilating on the facts 
and quoting the Jndge's remarks Mr. Pillay observed that such an appointment wonld 
perhaps only involve the Province in expenditure. 

The Finance Member opposing the resolntion said that the first question was to talm 
•otion against the individuals employed by the Port Trust who had taken the bribes and 
to improve the system of administration so as to make bribe-taking impossible. 

With reference to the changes effected from 1921 in respect of administration and the 
^stem of labonr supplied to wharves and jetties and those supplied to the Commissionen, 
toe speaker thought that members would agree that the subject of inquiry included all toe 
points. 

One Barman member oppoaed the rreolntion while eeretel non-olBeUl Indiana and 
Bormane enpported it* Farther dieonMlim wee pcetponed till next dey. 

34 
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Cattle Epidemic in Akjrah. 

At 4 p.m. Mr. Marraean moved his adioornment motion. Mr. Tan, another Akjab 
member, describfd the serioae si mat ion ttiere doe to the Iom of cattle. He accased the 
Oovernment of calJoosoees in this respect. 

The Finance Member after debating the main causes for the present sitoation said 
that the Commission’s report of the sitoation was under consideration and that steps were 
being taken by a Commissioner to relieve it. 

He assured the House that any amount asked for by the. Commissioner would be 
sanctioned. The mover agree d to withdraw the motion at the request of the Finance 
Members but the Home Member objected. 

The President pot the motion to the House and it was negatived, 20 voting for and 
85 against. The Council was tuen adjourned. 

Bribery in Rangoon Port Trust. 

On the lOTH AUGUST the discussion on Mr. Pillai’s resolution was resumed. 

The Finance Member, replying, said that he desired to remove a possible misnnderstan* 
ding in regard to what he said about the scope of the inquiry by the Committee appointed 
by the Port Commissioners, which was to ^ extended from the period 1922 to the present 
time. The main burden of non- fficial members* speeches was that the Port Commis* 
sioners were not anxious to bring the whole matter to light. That was a case of 
misapprehension, which should be r moved. It was for the Council to consider whether 
there were reasonable grounds for the fear, and whether those grounds were based on 
substantial faots. The House ought not to listen to rumours. Tbe source of information 
on which the defamation cases were based wm the books produced by a gentleman inter- 
ested in labour contract. 

The Port Commissioners were desirous of bringing bribery and corruption to light. 
There was a senior Government Official, Mr. C. W. Dann, on the committee appointed by 
them, and Government had confidence in him. The Port Commissioners were taking action 
against the officials concerned. He, therefore, asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and lost, SI voting tor and 88 against. 
Prohibition on Gambling. 

Mr. U Pe Anng moved a resolution recommending that prohibitory order be passed 
to stop gamblings and suppress gambling parties in Monlmein during festivals. 

Mr. Nicholas, Judicial Seoreta.y, opposing the resolntiou remarked that there was so 
neoessity of snob prohibitory order but the imposition of tbe gambling aot. 

Mr. Tyabji amended the resolution substituting tbe word ** Monlmein ** for Burma 
and referred to gambling and the University Endowment Fund. 

The Home Member opposed and both tbe original and amended resolntlons were lost 
withont division. 

Another resolntion of provincial interest having been disenssed and lost the Oonnoil 
then adjonrned. 

On tbe llTH AUGUST, after several additional supplementary grants were passed 
dironssion was taken up on tbe Public Acconnts Committee's report on the andit uid appro- 
priation reports for the year 1926-26. 

Mr. Tyabji moved . This Connoil is not satisfied that the normal levenne is snffloient 
to meet tbe normal expenditure of the province and the Connoil desires to draw tbe 
attention of the Government to the large future programme of civil works and the effect 
thereof on tbe future legislature. 

The Fiuanoe Secretary observed that tbe motion was unnecessary and prematnre white 
the Finance Member said that Government were nnable to sooept the motion wbioh was 
not in order. Besides, the matter was again under examination by a Committee. 

Mr. Tyabji's motion was lost withont a division. 

The Finance Member then introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the appointment of Financial Commissioners in Burma and for a definition 
of their functions, and moved for its oonsideration. 

Mr. U. Pn, ex-Minister, opposed the Bill on principle heoanse of the high pay and 
referred to tbe oonditione of tbe paddy market. 

The Revenue Secretary said that it was essential to have two Financial Commissioners 
to eope with tbe work and for smooth and efficient administration. 

The motion for coniideratioo was earried, SO voting for and 9 against On tbe Finance 
Member’s motion the Bill was passed withont fnrthei disenssion. The Connoil was there- 
ftor prorogued. 



The Assam Legislative Council. 

The BDfcnmn BeBsion of the AsBEtn Legislative Council commenced at Shilione on the 
17TH SBPTBMBBR 1928. 

The first resolution moved on this day was one recommonding the Government to remove 
the existing disparity in the matter of minimum assHnsmenr of land revenue on an estate 
at present prevailing in two valleys by fixing the uniform standard of t ight annas. 

Mr. Kameswar DaSy the mover, pointed out that in Sylhet the minimum assessment 
was eight annas while in the Assam Valley it was Re. 1, and said that since it could not 
be held that the Assam Valley raiyats holding small leases were rich the minimum should 
be reduced to eight annas. 

Hon. A. W. Botham on behalf of the Government said that the disaparity in the 
minimum asaest-ments in the two valleys was due to historical reasons. One reason for 
imposing the minimum assessment was by way of discoui aging the breaking-up of minute 
portions of land. It was also to be considered that every separate account increased 
the work of compiling and maintaining records and collecting revenue and when it was 
remembered that revenue represented land revenue and rent combined and that it was 
all the cultivator paid for hie laud he did no€ think Rc. 1 was excessive and accordingly 
opposed the resolution. 

After further discussion the Council by a majority carried the resolution. 

The question of transfer of Sylhet to Bengal came up again to-day when Khan 
Bahadur Hazi Bakht Majumdar moved a resolution recommending the Government to 
represent to the poorer authorities that the people of Sylhet and Cacbar do not seek the 
transfer to Bengal. 

Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kutubnddin Ahmad on behalf of the Government supporting 
the resolution. said that the Government were not convinced that it was the general wish 
of the people of Sylhet to go to Bengal. The masses of people were indifferent while the 
educated Mahomedan opinion was against the transfer. 

The discussion on the resolution had not oonclnded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of fion'ble Eban Bahadur Entnbddin 
Ahmad, the Conncil passed the Assam High Ways Bill introduced to meet the difficulty 
which now exists of controlling traffic on provincial roads in Assam. Officers in charge 
of provincial roads have hitherto been hampered by want of legal authority in maintaining 
and carrying out the work essential for the upkeep and improvement of roads in their 
charge and the bill provided that their action shall have the support of law. 

Separation of Sylhet. 

After passing a small demand for excess grant for 1926-27 and adopting the report 
of the Public Aoeonnts Committee on the Audit and Appropriation Report for 1926-27 the 
Council resumed the discussion on the reaolntion regarding the transfer of Sylhet and 
Cacbar to Bengal. To the main resoJntion Babn Baianta Komar Das moved an amendment 
to the effect that the opinion of the people of Sylhet and Cacbar, paying cbaokidari and 
municipal rates, should be taken and represented to the proper authorities. 

Mr. A. W. Botham pointed out the inonnsistenoy of the members who now asked to 
aiosrtain public opinion by a referendum of observing that last time the Council passed 
a resolution on the same subject and they were satiafied with the Gouncil's verdict and there 
was no talk of referendum. He also pointed ont that the intention of the Secretary of 
State to refer the matter to the Statutory CommisBion was published only a few months 
before the last general election and It seemed to him Inoiedible that members returned at 
that election should not represent the opinion of those who voted for them on the important 
subject which was obviously before the minds of public at that time. . , 

Muhammadan members generally spoke in favour of retention of the ™ 

Assam and twitted the Bwarajists with inconsistency in the matter while the Swarajiste 
and a few other Hindn members also were in favonr of amendment proposing referendum 
on the question. _ 

Bepiying to the charge of inconsistency of the Swarajists, Srijut Nabin Chsndra Bar- 
nloi said that with the change of oironmstanoes the Government also bi^ obraged 
ormerly the Government wue not satisfied that the decision of the CoanoU represented 
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tbe tme public opinion but now they were eatisfied to adopt tbe OounoirB opinion in the 
matter. He aleo pointed out that tbe refolution wanted that the opinion of the 
people of the dietriote should be oommunioated to proper authoritips. The amendment 
deaeired support as it suggested the means of getting that opinion. With regard to the 
ongj^tion that if Sylhet were transferred to Bengal, Assam might lose the status as a 
major prorinoe, be said that he bad no fears as he did not see any reason why Assam 
should not remain a major prorinoe even without Sylhet. 

After further discussion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes against 12 and the 
original motion recommending retention of Sylhet and Oaebar in Assam was carried. 

On the 19TH SBPTEMBEB the Council was occupied with the discussion of resolu- 
tions. One recommending that all local boards, wishing to employ an Bzecutive Officer, 
should be provided by Government with the necessary funds for his salary which should 
be limited to Bs. 7.200 per annum for each Local Board and another recommending that an 
air survey should made of all forest reserve lands in Assam, were withdrawn after dis- 
cussion ; while a third, recommending that the pay of lower primary teachers should he 
increased to afford them a fair living, was carried. 

The next resolution, recommending that the realisation of Government demands at 
the newly assessed rates resulting from recent and current settlement operations in Eamrup, 
Bibsagar, Kowgong and Darrang be postponded until proper legislation on tbe subject of 
re-assessment of land revenue was enacted and brought into force was being discussed when 
tbe Council rose for the day.^ 

On the 20TH 8EPTEMBEB the motion for the reduction of Be. 6,000 under Civil 
Worhs was carried by the casting vote of the president. 

Municipal Amendment Bill. 

On the 21ST 8EPTEMBEB Hon'ble Mr. J. J. M. Nichols Boy, Minister, introduced 
the Assam Munieipal Amendtrent Bill. The main object of the Bill was to provide that 
save in municipalities which might be specially notified the annual value of holding 
which contained very expensive buildings should be on tbe reduced scale with the 
necessary consequence that taxes which were calculated on the annual value would 
similarly be on the reduced scale. There were few such holdings in towns in Assam except 
those containing large Government institutions snob as schools or colleges and Govern- 
ment considered that taxes which might at present be imposed on such holdings were 
excessive and were unfair burden on thejgeneral tax-payer. 

Buies under the Assam Primary Education Act were also laid before tbe Council by 
the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister. 

Having got through tbe business allotted for the day in an boor tbe Council adjourned. 

On the 82ND 6EPTEM6EB, after a lengthy debate tbe Council passed, by 21 votes 
against 20, a non-official resolution recommending that tbe realisation by tbe Government 
of revenue demands at the newly assessed rates in Eamrup, Bibsagar, Mowgong and 
{jarrang be postponed until proper legislation regarding reassessment of land revenue is 
enacted and brought into force. 

7h§ CouncH was ttmpmogiwd. 


The B. & O. Legislative Council 

{Cmabawd from VoU I, p* 36S). 

Censure Motion on Excise Commissioner. 

Tbe Bihar and Orissa Legislative Conncill re-assembled at Patna on the 218T FE3- 
BUABT, after a week’s adjournment to discuss the budget for 1928-1929. Swarajist mem- 
bers attended the Council. ^ , 

Bai Bahadur Dwatka Nath, on their behalf, asked leave to move the ad journment of 

the House to diseasB a matter of definite public importanci^ namely, the expression of 
opinion by Mr. Bertboud, Commissioner of Excise and Balt on the Bihar and Orissa Mies 
Bill, which was recently rejected by tbe Council on tbe second reading. 
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Tfat espiMiion vied hj the Ezoiae Oommiiiioner, and to which objection wai taken 
by the Bwarajiite wm aa followe 1 do not believe the oill will pam throogh the Connoil, 
owing to the fbot that the vast majority of individuals and firms engaged in the mica 
trade are interested in stolen mica.'* Leave was given by the Council. 

Five members inolnding Messrs. Chandeshwar Prasad, Narayan Singh, Maharak Ali, 
Bajandbari Singh and S. M, Nairn participated in the general discussion of the budget. 
Members drew attention to the disappointing features of the budget, and complained that 
the nation-bnilding departments were practically starved. 

Bai Bahadnr Dwarkanath then moved his adjournment motion. He said that 
be stood for freedom of expression ; but opinion must be expressed in language of 
jnoderation and sobriety. Hr. Bertboud had gone out of his way to cast a slur upon the 
members of the Honie. Every member, irrespective of the party to which he belonged, 
ought to be jealous of the liberty and bononr of this House. As long as an apology was 
not fortbooming from Mr. Berthond, he would not be satisfied. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Sefton, of behalf of the Government, explained what be considered 
was first and last a misnnderatanding. He denied that it was a reflection on the Council. 
On the other hand, it was a broi^ reflection on the trade as a whole. He stated that he 
enquired from Mr. Berthood, what his meaning was. Mr. Berthond hsd no idea of making 
any imputation on the good faith of the members of the Council. He hoped that, in view 
of the explanation and assurance given, the motion would be withdrawn. 

The adjournment motion, when put to vote, was declared carried, the Government 
not challenging a division. The result was greeted with cheers by the Bwarajists. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 22ND FEBRUABk general diaoussion on the budget was brought to a close 
with the replies of the Hon. Ministers and the Hon. the Finance Member to the criticisms 
advanced by the members. 

The House was very thin, and the meeting was very short, lasting only an hour. 
The Hon. the Ministers appreciated the criticisms regarding their departments, and 
assured the Council that they would give their careful consideration to them. They also 
complained that funds were inadequate to their needs. 

The Hon the Maharaja Bahadnr of Dumraon, Finance Member, stated that he 
shared with the mmbers their disappointment at the budget. He maintained that the 
Transferred Departments have had their fair share of funds, since the introduction of the 
Beforms in this province. The distribution of money was not done by the Finance 
Department alone, but by the Government as a whole. He wished more funds were 
available to meet the needs of t^ rural population, which the members desired so mnob. 

The Council adjourned till 9th March, when voting on the budget demands 
oommenoeds 


Voting on Grants. 

The Council re-asiembled on the 9TH MARCH to vote on Budget grants. The 
Council disonssed a number of motions for reduction in the demsnd for land revenue •o®** 
nistration. Mr, Godavaria Misia (Swarajist) moved a token out of Be. 100 in me 
provision for the management of Government Estates. He called attention to wrtmn 
grievances of the people in- Puri District in the matter of the enbanoement of rent, 
pointed ont that the holdings were nneoonomio and the people f 

to pay the enbanoed rent. Before the Hon. Mr, Sifton conld reply on behalf of Govern- 
ment the Connoll adjonmed. 

On the lOTH HA&OH the Oonnoil TOted the Budget demend of ^ dj^ 

the ehergee daring the next year in leepeot of lend rerenee. The Bwerajnts ettenaea 
the Connoll and moved a number of token cuts to raise questions of policy. , 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton, leader of the Honee, replying on behalf of foment 

point raised by Mr. Godavaris Misra regarding the enhancement of wnt in ^ uovf 
nent Estate of Purl district, pointed ont that Government h^ all along adopted a li^m 
policy in regard to the assessment of rent from the tenants and repudiated the al g 
of the local olBoers applying ooeroion in the matter. ^ After dis- 

All the motion? of onto were either withdrawn or rejected by the Council after dis- 
“"m;. Bnldem Snbey (8wnn]i.t). moring a ‘"ken cot of in denm^er 

EaoiM ", attacked the ezeiie policy of Ooremment and aekrf “"b toward! the 

ahandon the pretent policy which he ooneidered wo^ tJ rte'ccneomption of 
8®«1 of toUl p^ibitio^or bring aboit a enbetantial fednamn ***e P ”" “ 

‘■qoor. He ^geited that the Bxotao Minietor ehonld either ecleot one paiuoniar am. 
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for total drying up and then extend thii experiment or adopt the system of trying local 
option. 

The Excise Minister, replying, said that he had already selected two areas in this 
province for total drying up and was watching the result of this experiment. If the 
experim«>nt wns found to be succ- ssful be would extend it to other parts provided the 
tendency of the people seemed to be towards temperance. He pointed out that the revenne 
of the province was small and any loss in revenue would affect them. 

Mr. Jagat Narayan Lai and other members also participated in the discussion and 
criticised the policy. The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 12TH MARCH several nom official members, speaking on a token out in the 
Excise demand, criticised the policy of the Government and suggested that the Government 
should adopt a policy which wouM gradually lead towards temperance and prohibition. 

The Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, replying pointed out that the 
policy of total prohibition was tried many times in many countries, but was found to 

unworkable. He cmphasiBed the difficulties in the way of the adoption of such a 
policy and particularly, tiiose of finance. The province could not afford to drop the whole 
of the excise revenue all on a sudden He maintained that the Government was 
consistently and uniformly following the policy of maximum revenne and minimum 
consumption. 

The Excise Minister said that the Government were following the policy of temper- 
ance subject to such limitations as were placed in their way. He assured the Council that 
he would examine the suggestion of selecting a few areas for “drying up’* as an 
experimental measure. 

The reduction motion was withdrawn. The Oonnoil then voted the whole of the Excise 
demand and also demands under Stamps and Forests without any opposition. 

Registration Grant, 

On the ISTfl MARCH there was a heated discussion when the demand under “Regis- 
tration ” came op for discussion. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai (Independent Congress) moving a reduction motion, asserted 
that the Hindus were not justly treated in the matter of appointments in the Registration 
Department. He, on his own responsibility, narrated some cases of partiality and corrup- 
tion among the Moslem officers in the Registration Department. 

Mr, Narayan Singh (Swarajist) and others supported the motion. 

The Moslem members, led by Mr. Abdul Axis >ind Mr, Mahomed Jan, deplored the 
fact that the note of communal discord should have been struck in the conrse of the 
debate. Mr. Azix said that when it was their desire to administer their own country , it 
would not be proper for them to idulge too freely in aoensing one community or the 
other of communal prejudice and partiality. It was not desirable to condemn the Moslem 
officers and the Moslem Minister without the least justificatiun. 

The Minister-in-charge of the Registration Department emphatically repudiated that 
partiality was shown to any particular oommnnity. Communal considerations, he said, 
bad never entered bis mind and be bad tried to be strictly fair to all commonities. He 
promised to look into the charges that were made against some officers of the department. 

The out motion was ultimately withdrawn, and the Oonnoil voted the whole of the 
demand nnder Registration. 

The Connoil also carried a token cat of Re. 1 in respect of the Irrigation Demand. 

On the UTH MARCH disoossion was raised regarding the temporary appointment of 
Jnstioe Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick aa a member of the Exeentive Oonnoil, in the 
place of the Maharaja of Dumraon, who was proceeding on four months* leave from next 
month, by means of a token oat in the demand for the Exeentive Oonnoil Nnn-offioial 
members took objection to the appointment on the ground that at least one member of 
the Exeentive Connoil should be a non-official Indian, and that in the interest of the 
parity of the judioial administration, no High Oonrt Judge sbonld be appointed to the Execu- 
tive Oonneillorships. 

The Government replied that there were precedents in which High Court Jadges had 
been appointed to the Exeentive Oonnoil. As the appointment was temporary, there was 
no question of departure from the principle as coggested. In the case of temporary 
appointments, officials were appointed In otker pTOvlnces as well. Apart from prenedents, 
it was difficult to believe that High Oonrt Jadges conld be induced to show preindioe in 
favour of the Executive Government in the prospect of getting exeentive appointments. 
Ho assnred the Oonncil that it was never the intention of the Government to officialise 
the post. The Government was defeated on the motion bj 60 votes to 48. 
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Becrnitment to Provineial Servicei. 

On the 15TH MARCH the qaestion of recraitment to the provincial services by com- 
petitive examinations was raised in the Council. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist) moving a reduction motion urged that method 
of recruitment to the provincial services should be by competitive examination. He also 
suggested reservation of sears for various communities. 

Mr. Briscoe, Chief Secretary, replying on b<‘half of the Government doubted if it was 
right to raise such an important principle under a budget motion. It was not clear to 
him if the mover had consulted and was representing the views of his constituents in 
the matter. The mover ought really to have raised the question by means of a formal 
resolution. He pointed oat that pure competition would not fit in with sptcial represen- 
tation of various communities, whose cla ms had to be taken into account in the matter of 
the provinciai services. The mover by leaving the details to the Government had thrust on 
them a most extraordinary and diffif'ult and invidious lask, which would eventually lead to 
bickerings without end. It was not possible to introduce the system of competition. The 
Government had no reason to suppose that the existing system of election was not considered 
generally Id be satisfactory, and that it was not giving good results. They were therefore 
not prepared to depart from it, until it was c.-far that there was a strong volume of consi- 
dered opinion both inside and outside tlje Council, that a change was necessary. 

The motion was rejected by 51 votes to 37. 

A token cut was moved in the provision lor the Finance Department,*’ in order 
to call attention to the inadequacy of the iunds allotted to the nation-building depaiiments. 

The Financial Secretary refuted this and said that of the funds available for new 
schemes, the transferred departments had the lion’s share. 

The motion was rejected by 52 votes to 35. 

On the 16TH MARCH Mr. Mobarak Aii moved a token out in the demand for Justice,** 
to urge the appointment of a Moslem High Oouit Judge. 

The Government, replying, said that the matter was already engaging its attention. 
The mover thereupon wished to withdraw the motion, but the other members challenged 
a division, and the motion was rejected by 49 votes to 12. 

On the 19TH MaRCH in moving a tuk<!n cot on the vote for the administration of 
justice, Mr. Baldeva Sahay (Swarujist) urged Government to make a beginning in carrying 
out the proposal for the separation of judicial and executive functions. The cut motion 
was ultimately rejected. 

The Council then voted the demands under the administration of justice and under 
jails and convict settlements without opposition. 

There was a crop of cut motions in the police demand, but only three were discussed 
on this day. The Swarajist members proposed the omission of the provision of Us. 16,106 in 
the police budget for the grant of free passagi^s to and from the United Kingdom to sergeants 
and sergeants major of European domicile. The Opposition stated that they objected to 
this expenditure from the puint of view of economy and their national sentiment. 

Tite mulion for the omission of this expenditure was rejeci<'d by 45 votes to 34. 

A Jong discussion was raised on the motion that the item of lis. 11,102 for the re- 
clamation of the Magahiya ** dome " (a criminal tribe) be omitted. The non-ofbcial 
membeio drew attention to the alleged conversion of the ‘dome* to Christianity by the 
Salvation Ariny and objected to gi anting money on this ground. They also suggested 
that facilities should be afforded to Hindu and Moslem * dome * in the matter of their 
leiigiouB observances. The Council refused to grant the money by 39 votes to 34. 

Another lump sum reduction in the police demand was under discussion when tne 
Council adjourned. 

On the 21ST MARCH objection was taken to the supplementary demand of 
Rb. 1,61,900 for allowances to Law Officers, the amount iccludiog money wanted for 
Crown Lawyers in the Deogbar conspiracy case. 

Mr. Krishnaballav, opposing the demand, said that there was no justification for the 
engagement of Mr. Manuk to conduct the prosecution on Rs, 1,600 per day when Sir 
Sultan Ahmad, Oovernment Advocate, was available and shonld have been bound under 
the rules to woik for a smaller fee. Objection was aUo taken to the trial taking place 
in a non-ic'gulation town like Di-ogliar. If the trial had been held at rarna Mr. Manuk 
himself would have woiked at a smaller fee. The demand was passed by 44 votes against 40. 

The supplementary demands in respect of “Stamps**, “Irrigation**, “Giiueral 
Administration ** and “ Jails *’ were also passed. The Council then adjourned till next 
day to discuss the remaining supplementary demands after which it was prorogued, 
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TheBanekiSettion. 

The Renohi scfsion of the B. k 0. LegUlatife Ooonoil oommenccd at Banohi on the 
16TH AUQUST 1 928. As many as six non-ofBoial bills were iDtrodnoed» important among 
them being the Landlords’ Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Aot and to makii it operati?e 
in the provincj and two bills by Moslem mcml^rs providing for separate electorates in 
local bodies and a system of alternate election of Moslem Chairman and Vioe-Obairman, 
the Bill for proper control of Hindu Religions Endowments in Bihar and Orissa and a bill 
for the better administration and protection of Moslem Wakf estates. 

The Conncil passed the Bihar and Orissa Pnblio Demands Becovery Amendment Bill. 

Tenancy Legislation. 

Both Tenants and Landlords bills regarding the amendment of tenancy legislation, 
were referred to the same Select Committee. 

Mr, Sifton, explaining the Government attitude, observed that the Government 
support^ the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee in deference to the wish of the 
Council to consider both the Tenants and Landlords bills in the Select Committee and 
hoped that the parties would arrive at a satisfactory settlement. In doing so, the Govern- 
ment in no way committed itself to the provisions of the bill. 

Os the 17TH AUGUST the Orissa Tenancy Bill, designed to facilitate consolidation of 
agricultural holdings was referred to a Select Committee. Two Bills by Moslem Swarajists, 
providing separate electorates in municipalities and District Boards on fixed sliding scale 
basis of repri'sentation an i system of alternate election of Moslem Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, and the Bill for the better administration and protection of Moslem Wakf 
Estates were allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Krishna Ballav Sahay (Swarajist) moved reference of the Chota Hagpur Tenure 
Holders Bent Account Bill to a Select Committee. He considered the measure as essential 
in view of the helpless position of honest co-sharers. The Revenue Secy, opposing the 
reference on behalf of the Government pointed out that the measure was unworkable. 
He considered the Bill as unfair to the landlords and the grievances of the tenure holders 
were not such as to justify the shouldering of the burden of expenditure which will be 
involved by giving efl« ct to the provisions of the Bill. By 43 votes to 30 the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Baldeva Sahay (Swarajist) moved reference of the Patna University (Amendment) 
Bill to a Select Committee. The oby'ct of the Bill was to achieve what the Aot itself 
provided for, namely, the establishment of a teaching University at Patna. The idea of 
this University reform was supported by a large body of public men and various other 
parts of the country bad taken steps to establish universities of this type. He explained 
that his Bill chiefly intended to transfer control from the Government to the University 
in the matter of all appointments of professors and teachers in the Internal colleges. 

The Education Minister, moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion, observed that 'be bad not yet changed bis opinion regarding the 
usefulness of a teaching and residential university but be had become doubtful how far 
a University with both internal and external sides could be satisfactory. He qno!;ed the 
opinion of the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University and the report of the Bombay 
Committee on University Reform to show that the progress of a University was hampered 
by the inevitable jealousy be ween the external and internal sides. Another objection 
was that the internal colleges were likely to be better equipped and staffed than the 
external colleges. 

The Council allowed the Bill to be circulated for eliciting pnblio opinion. 

The Hindu Religious Endowment Bill was also allowed to be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. The Council then adjourned. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Government resolution for co-operation with Simon Com- 
mission was discussed. There was a crowded house and packed up galleries. The Hon’ble 
Mr. V. J. Pate), President of the LegisUtive Assembly, was present seated in the distin- 
guished visitors* gallery. About a dosen speeches were made for and against the resolution. 

Moving bis resolution, Mr Sifton said that the oomposition of the Statutory Com- 
minion was an accomplished fact and a negative attitude would bring no advantage. 
Bengal, Assam, Bombay and the Punjab had already appointed committees. It Bibar 
refused to appoint one. It would be denying itself the opportunity of remodelling its 
constitution on advanced lines. If it withheld co-operation, the Commission wonld go 
back with an erroneous impression of the different Interests in the Province. 
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Mooivi Mahomed Hasaeiii, supporting, said that the motion had an important bearing 
on minority communitiee. Even the Njhrn Uommlttae report was a step towards oo-opsra- 
tioD. Dyarchy ha(i failed and it was np to them to show what improvemmta coaid 
suitably be made upon the present reforms. 

Bai Bahadur Harendranath Mookerjee welcomed the resolution as it afforded an 
opportunity to Labour in India to press its views before the Oommission which incluied 
two Labour members. 

Bai Bahadur Daleep Narain Singh, supporting, said that three or tour Indians on the 
Commission could not have done as much as so many elected representatives of the pro- 
vincial Councils. 

Dewan Bahadur Mahapatra aak^d his Oriya brothers not to be led away by party 
politics and urged them to place their case before the Commission. 

Mr. Srikrishna Singh, Swarajist leadi^r, opposing, criticised the speech of Lord Birken- 
head in the Lords and impeached the Government for its shortcomings ii^ education and 
other directions. The interests of India and England, he asserted, were not identical and 
they wanted the constitution for India to be made by Indians themselves. 

Mr. Lingraj Misra, Swarajist from Orissa, opposing, said that the Montkgu-Ohelms- 
ford Report recognised that the aspirations of Orissa were just, but after the lapse of a 
dec de nothing had been done. 

Claiming to speak on behalf of the Christians and Depressed Classes, the Bhv. 
Brijnandan favoured co-operation and supported the motion. 

The debate was adjourned to the next day, the 21ST AUGUST when the Council by 
60 votes to 44 decided to appoint a committee to co-operate with the Commission. Swarajist 
amendment demanding a Bound Table Conference was rejected. 

In the disenssion on the motion a dos jn speakers representing various communities 
participated. Swarajist speakers claimed the right of self-determination and demandhd'the 
right conceded by the British Parliament to Canada, South Africa and Ireland to determine 
their own constitution. Moslem members stated that they had Icat faith- in Bound Table 
Conft rences to solve Hindu-Moslem problems and the rights of minorities. The only -logical 
coorse left to them was to go before the Simon Commission and place their demands, 
Bepresentatives of Christians, Anglo-Indians and Depresaod Clames also affirmed faith 
in co-operation with the Commission. 

The Council having decided to co-operate With the Commission, a committee of seven 
members was constituted on the 23RD AUGUST. The following were elected : — 

Messrs. Mubarak All, Chandresbvar Prashad Narayan Singh, Athar Hnisaiof, Rajs 
Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, Baja Rijendra Earayan Bbanja Deo, Bai 
B.'ihudor Sarat Chandra Bay, and Lakshmidar Mahanti. 

Swarajists did not participate in the election of the oomnsittee. 

The Council next voted for a eupplementary demand of Rs. 60, <000 for the construction 
of a permanent Government House at Ranchi. The present house was built to serve a 
temporary purpose. The total p ist of the proposed house is estimated to be Bs^ 4 and a 
half lakhs. The token demand was approv^ to enable work, to be undertaken during the 
current financial, year. 

A supplementary demand for Bp. 20,Q00 for the conversion of the Radium Institute 
into new Council Chamber and members* quarters was refused. 

On the 24iTH AUGUST the Council discussed non official resolutions purely 
of local interest. 

The resolution discussed at some length was regarding the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the grievances and conditions of persons confined under 
the Criminal Tribes Act in Chauterwa Settlement. Non-official members made 
allegations that the Salvation Army managing the settlement were Christianising 
inmates of the settlement both Hindu and Moslem denominations and not giving 
them facilities as regards their religious observances and practices. The Govern- 
ment repudiated allegations pointing out that they had investigated the allega- 
tions and found them to be untrue. However the Government agreed to let two 
Council Members visit the Settlement with the Subdivisional Officer and see 
things for themselves. In view of this offer the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council next adopted two resolutions regarding extension of Village 
Administration Act and prohibiting sale of intoxicants during religious fairs and 
festivals. 

On the 25TH AUGUST the resolution demanding the extension of the Chota 

3 » 
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Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act to Bihar proper was adopted by the Council 
by 35 votes against 4. Government members kept nen^ai. 

The landlord members urged the need of legislation in Bihar to protect the 
ancient estates from ruin due to the cxt’-avagance of the proprit tors. Govern- 
ment pointed out that the matter was a domestic oncevn of rhe landlords an 1 
Government were not prepared to step in before knowing full well what the 
feeling of the landlords on the question was. Any hasty action on hr. oa^t of 
Government might be construed as an attempt at interference with the manage- 
ment of private estates. Government, therefore, left the matter to be decided by 
non-official members. 

The Council also discussed certain other resolutions of local io portance. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the members of the Council from North Bihar moved 
an adjournment of the House ’o discuss the flood si uation in North Biha^ The 
Hon. Mr. J. D. bifion. Government Member, made an important statement ex- 
plaining the present position regarding the floods and acquain ing the Council 
with the facts at present known to Government. He stated that rainfall in North 
Bihar had been muck in excess of the normal during the first part of the monsoon 
and Muzaffarpur district had received two inches more than the total normal 
rainfall for ;he year. The rivers consequently had been full early in July. The 
two main floods in the district were in Ju’y and August. The total area in 
Muzaffarpur district affected by these floods wat about too square miles in Sadar 
Sub-Division and u8 square miles in Sitamarhi sub- 'ivisi<m. Hajipur sub-divi- 
sion was not affected. Alrhough the fi st fl )ods was a reco-d one, Bagmati river 
causing considerable damage to the Bhadoi Crop, i s effects were not necessarily 
grave, there being sufficient lime for fiesh transpl.'rntation of the rice crop. 
The secoLd flood had been more serious because i. had fallen more slowly. It 
was now estimated that in the affected areas in Sitama hi and Sadar sub- 
division about 75 per cent, of the Bhadoi crop hed been lost and about 5c per 
cent, of the Aghani crop had been seriously affected. There had been no loss 
of life or cattle and damage to house property was sma’I. The floods were 
reported to be subsiding on August ly. But there was still a large area near 
Muzaffarpur under water. Gratuitous or charitable relief had not been found 
necessary, few villages being so hard hit as to need it. In the Darbhanga district 
there was considerable flooding in Madhubani and other thanas. The position 
in Madhubani need not cause anxiety. Bahera thana was the most severely 
affected area. Twenty villages were reported to be completely under water. 
The most sevetely affected area in Samastipur sub-division was Kosra thana. 
A number of villages had been badly flooded owing to the bunds giving way. 
There had been no loss of cattle or human life except two cases of accidental 
drowning, 2,440 persons were relieved in the worst thanas of Jhanjharpur and 
Bahera. Gratuitous relief was being given in all these areas The co-operative 
banks were advancing loans to the extent of Rs. 23 o ?o. Government ha*i placed 
Rs* 20,000 at the disposal of the Commissi'*ner f<,»r loans. The District Officer 
of Darbhanga has asked for half a lakh for padoy loans. Government would 
allot this amount immediately. Detailed en'|Ui!ies were being made an. I the 
whole position could be reconsidered when these were c mpleted. 

After the Government’s reply the adjoujnment motion was withdrawn. The 
business of the session having been concluded, the Council was prorogued. 
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Formation of Simon Committee. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met in Calcutta on the 9TH JULY 1928, after 
a long prorogation, to decide abou co-ope\ation with the Simon Commission. 
It^ was not a g*eat debate. The old arguments were put out again, sometimes 
with fire, but gen crally without. Beyond launching the resolution Government 
took no part in ?he proceedings. 

The Swaraj’St amendment for postponing the appointment of the Committee 
was negatived, 45 voting for and 82 against. 

Further discussion was postponed till next day, the loTH JULY, when the 
original resolution was carried by 72 v >tes agams^ 50. 

During the discussion that lc*!lowed Mr. J M. Sen Gupta, leader of the 
Swaraj Party, observed that Sir John Simon, after arriving in India, had made 
an offer to the non-official members to form committees of the Legislatures to 
assist the Commission. Mr. Sen Gupta protested against the procedure adopted 
by (he Bengal Government to accept that offer of Sir John Simon. Official 
members, it was stated, would have no h-ng to do with the appointment of the 
committee, but they found the senior member of the Executive Council moving 
the resolution appointing the committee and other official members voting on it. 
The resolution was sponsored in the Legislative Council by the Vice-President 
of the Executive Council, and in the G ve»^nment House by H. E. the Governor, 
The non-cfficial members were sent for by the Governor, the head of the 
Executive Council, and votes were canvassed for the resolution in the Council. 
The Executive Head of the Government took the trouble of cabling to Englandy 
and he got replies from Sir J /hn Simon and those replies were shown to the 
non-rfficial membcTS who had been sent for by the Governor. 

The President : What is your authority for making that statement? 

Mr. Sen Gupta ; My authority is from an unimpeachable source. 

The President: If you cannot show your credentials in my chamber for 
making those remarks, I will ask the Secretary to expunge your remarks on the 
head of the Government from the Council proceedings. 

Mr, S. C, Bose : Under what authority can the President summon a member 
to his private chamber to prove his facts? 

Mr, Sen Gtip^a : I shall not go to your Chamber, and 1 refuse to show my 
authority for making those remarks 

The President : Then those remarks will be expunged. 

Repeating those remarks, Mr. Sen Gupta said that Sir Abdur Rahim and 
the Maharaja of Mymensingh had canvassed for the resolution. (Loud shouts 
of shame” from Swarajist benches. 

The Maharaja of Mymensingh rc se to a point of personal explanation. He 
said that it was not true that the Governor asked him to canvass support for 
the motion. 

It was finally arranged that for the discussion of all amendments relating to 
the composition, scope and function of the Committee there should be another 
ordinary meeting of the Council. 

On the I iTH JULY Mr. B. K. Chatterjee moved his adjournment motion 
to discuss the serious situation that had arisen out of the inadequacy of the 
steps taken by the Government for the relief of some of the famine-stricken 
districts of Bengal. He felt deep resentment and disappointment at the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. In Bankura about 50,000 people were affected but the 
Government had spent only Rs. 12.000 nn relief work 

In Khulna, the District Magistrate had admitted, said another speaker, t^t 
90,000 people were affected out of which 1,000 were on the verge of starvation 
and Government had granted only Rs. 4,000. 
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Mr. J. C. Chakrabarti, referring to the distress at Balurghat, in the Dinaj- 
pur District, said that 15,000 people were affected and the Government had sanc- 
tioned Rs. 3,67,000 for agricultural loans. The report of the Congress Inquiry 
Committee showed that there had been 28 deaths from starvation in 18 villages 
and he shuddered to think of the heavy number of deaths in the 2,165 villages 
that had been affected in the Balurghat sub-division. 

Sir Naliniranjan Chatterjee was replying on behalf of the Government 
when the closure was put and the motion that the business before the House 
be adjourned was carried. 

As this was regarded as a censure measure, the Swarajists cried ** resign.” 

Nawab Nawab AH Choudhuri moved that the committee to assist the Simon 
Commission should consist of seven members elected by the House by a single 
transferable vote. The election of members to the Committee will take place on 
August 3. The Council was then adjourned till 31st July. 

On the 31ST JULY, addressing the Council, His Excellenc}^ Sir Stanley 
Jackson referred to the detention of political prisoners, and said A year 
ago, I made a statement with reference to the detenus under restraint under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation HI. I was then 
able to announce considerable progress in the number of men released and I 
expressed the hope <hat the rate of gradual release would continue. This 
gradual release has continued, and is continuing to-day. Provided nothing 
unforeseen occurs, at the present rate of release now operating, the number of 
sixteen now in detention should be gradually reduced, if not completely wiped out, 
in the course of a few weeks 

His Excellency added : — It 1 were.asked what I consider after 16 months’ 
experience and observation in the province, as the most pressing and urgent needs 
of Bengal, and what reforms might be calculated to bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number of its inhabitants. I should be inclined to express the 
view that they are a full and efficient system of primary education, encouragement 
to the cultivators of the soil, and the amelioration of their condition, and irriga- 
tion. It appears to me that the opportunity of making a start upon two of these 
problems is now before the Council. Serious consideration of the third subject, 
in my judgment, cannot be long delayed.” 

Referring to famine conditions in Bengal, His Excellency observed that 
from all accounts which could be relied upon, the Government were satisfied that 
the officers in the districts had carried out their difficult duties well, and had 
properly appreciated the situation in each district. The Government had com- 
plied with all the demands made by local officers. 

His Excellency also re erred to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill aiming 
at granting substantial rights to the ryot and also to the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill. 

Resolution on Constitutional Advance. 

The Council next took up Sir A. Rahim’s motion which ran as follows : — 

” That in order to secure a satisfactory and lasting solution of the political 
and constitutional problems that hav. arisen it is the opinion of this Council that 

“(a) the status of India should be that of a self-governing Dominion under 
the Bril ish (-rown as an equal partner in the Commonwealth of Nations within 
the British Empire and that necessary steps be taken to give adequate expres- 
sion and effect to such status in the relations of India with Great Britain, the 
other self governing Dominions in the British Empire and with foreign countries ; 

** (b) that the constitution of India be on the basis of a Federation of autono- 
mous States, the Central Government administering the subjects concerning the 
whole of India ; 

” (c) that Dyarchy be abolished and full responsible Government be inaugu- 
rated in the Provinces ; 

” (d) that in lieu of the Meston award a fresh .financial settlement be made ; 

”(e) that the citizens’ rights be protected ; 

f) that appropriate provisions be made for the proper, and adequate repre- 
sentation of important sections in the legislatures and other statutory self- 
governing bodies ; 
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“ (g) that in the recruitment of the public services due regard be naid to the 
confidence in the administration by averting^communal or dlw 

Sir Abdur Rahim in his speech observed that the proposition laid down in 
tne motion had nothing to do with t^^^^ ultimate goal. It embodied the immlJ! 
diate objectives which the country hid in view as regards its future. His anxiety 
73 Council shou d express its opinion as to the form of Government 

have. There were certain propositions 
in his scheme, the validity of winch could not be denied, and these were the 
mam issues before the country. There was no dispute as regards Responsible 
Government or Dominion Status. At the present moment, they were concerned 
with certain general principles. If they agreed to it they would consider the 
different schemes. It was not possible for the House to consider the details 
which should be left to small committees. The theory that Parliament was res- 
ponsible for every form of internal administration in India was a mere theory, 
and could not be carried out in practice. It was not true that the British 

Dominions. Every Dominion depended on 
Britain fc^ defence and the position of India was far more favourable that 
way. It had been felt for a long time that it was not possible for the duties of 
internal government in India to be discharged from Whitehall. Provincial 
autonomy meant devolution of subjects which were not all-India ones. There 
was nothing revolutionary in it. There was no danger if it was made responsible 
to the Legislature. They could not go along the line chalked out in the 
Lioyernment of India Act. The Hon. Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdhuri explained the 
attitude of Government, This he said was a matter in which they would not 
take part either in discussion or in voting. 


Discussion on Amendments. 

Mr. A, K. Faziul Huq moved an amendment urging introduction of separate 
^mmunal electorates. This subject was discussed for the rest of the day. The 
Hindu members opposed, and Mahomedans, with a solitary exception, supported 
s eparate electorates and each party blamed the other for creating the present 
situation in the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, who had tried to avoid controversial matters, admitted 
that overwhelming Mahomedan opinion was in favour of separate electorates. 
There was nothing in separate electorates which would go against proper 
national development. Separate electorates came into existence since the 
Reforms, but in the second Council, when the late Mr. C. R. Das was leading the 
Swarajists, more than half the number of members were Mahomedans, all returned 
by separate electorates. Sir Abdur Rahim’s experience showed that separate 
electorates never prevented Mahomedans from joining hands with the members 
of other communities on national questions. The House then adjourned. 

On the iST AUGUST, in the course of the discussion on the main resolu- 
tion Mr. Wordsworth, explaining why Europeans abstained from taking part, 
said that mere counting of heads in the Council would not solve the problem. 
They should place their views before the Commission and the resolution would 
serve no useful purpose 

Mr. Sen Gupta, Leader of the Opposition, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
explanation for the^ silence of Mr, Wordsworth’s Party on the resolution was 
unnecessary, as Europeans had always voted with the officials. Had it not been 
so, the decision of the Council would have been against the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with the Commission. The method of counting of 
heads held good in Mr. Wordsworth’s country. That method was not good 
only when Indians wanted to determine their constitution. 

Explaining the attitude of the Swaraj Party on the resolution, Mr, Sen 
Gupta said that the Congress was imbued with the ideal of independence. They 
had come to an understanding with all the parties for the purposes of the 
present settlement, and the Congress Party had agreed to support the resolution. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, in reply, regretted the turn the debate had taken. If 
Ihey had no responsible Government what could they do with the separate 
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electorates? Europeans had abstained from placing their point of view on the 
resolution. They had engaged a lawyer to prepare their case. They could 
have enough lawyers in the council to help them. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment was preposterous. By their attitude on the resolution they had proved that 
they were not fit to govern If they had already placed facts before the Com- 
mission why should they be afraid of placing them before the Council ? 

Mr. Fazlul Buq*s amendment was lost. Sir Abdur Rahim's resolution was 
then put and passed without division. 

Government Defeated on Police Demand. 

On the 2ND AUGUST G.vernment were defeated by the Swarajists and 
the Mahomedans on a demand for the “ Police.” The Hon. Mr. Prentice, Home 
Member, moved that Rs. 5.57,000 be granted as expenditure under “Police” to 
meet the extra cost of the revision of the pay o> certain subordinate ranks of the 
police force during the current year. He said that this demand was to increase 
the pay of the constables and European Serjeants. Owing to ihe small pay of 
constables there was difficulty experienced in recruiting them and also in 
obtaining the proper kind of men. So wastage under the present system was 
enormous. Bengalees and Mohomedans did not wish to come into the police 
service because of the low pay. 

The Swarajists moved an amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 5,00.000. 
They urged that in spite of the recommendation of the Police Retrenchment Com- 
mittee to reduce the police expenditure by Rs. 26.50.000 Government were asking 
for more money. The time for the grant was inopportune as famine was raging 
in the province. Lastly there was not a single Bengalee as a constable in the 

g olice service. In spite of the Government opposition, the amendment was carried 
y a majority of 16 votes and the original demand ;as amended was also thrown 
out, Government being defeated by nine votes. 

With a token cut of one rupee the Council granted Rs. 1,00,000 for famine 
relief and insurance. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

On the 3RD AUGUST much interest was shown by the non-official 
European, Mahomedan and non-Swarajist elected and nominated members in 
the election of seven members to the Committee appointed by the Bengal Council 
to assist the Simon Commission. There were 29 candidates. The following 
members were elected 

Mr. W. L. Travers, the Maharaja of Nashipur, the Maharaja of Mymensingh, 
Sir A. K. Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur K. M. Farooki, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq and 
Mouivi Abul Kasim 

The Council discussed the rest of the day the Bengal Medical Amendment 
Bill, which came up for the second reading. The object of the Bill was to make 
the Bengal Medical Registration Council more representative. The Bill as it 
came out of the Select Committee suggested a nominated president and six nomi- 
nated members to the Medical Council. 

Discussion centred mainly on those two points. Non official members urged 
that the president should be elected and the number of nominated members 
should be reduced to three. The amendments were moved by the Swarajists 
and opposed by the Government. 

Surgeon-General Coppenger said that Government was responsible for 
medical education in India and it was only fair that it should have a reasonable 
power of nomination. The president of the council was to be nominated by the 
Government and it was to be assumed that the Surgeon -General would always 
be nominated. The first amendment that the president be elected was put to 
the vote. There was a tie and with the casting vote of the president the amend- 
ment was negatived. The next amendment urging the reduction of nominated 
members from six to three was carried, Government being defeated by two 
votes. The Bill as then settled was passed. The House then adjourned. 
{PiwsH^ngs 0 / tkt Bingd Jmmq^ BSl wHl h$ gmn tn VcLIt 1929,) 
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League Against Imperialism. 

The first Conference of the British section of the League against Imperialism 
and for National Independence was held in Eissex Hall, London on the 
7th July ipaS. Mr. Alex. Gossip (N. A. F. T. A.) presided and there were present 
on the platform A. J. Cook (General Secretary, Miner’s Federation), Fenner 
Brockway (Political Secretary, Independent Labour Party), S. Saklatvala, S. Sri* 
nivasa Iyengar (representing the Indian National Congress), Fung Saw (London 
Kuomintang), Mrs. Despard of the Sinn Fein and Suffragist movements), Rev. 
Conrad Noel, Harry Pollitt (General Secretary, Minority Movement), Mr. Maho- 
med Ali and R. Bridgeman. Delegates were sent from about 100 Trade Union 
branches from all over London. A letter was read from Mr. James Maxton, 
the Chairman of the International and of the British secton of the League, 
expressing his regret at his inability to be present owing to a simultaneous 
engagement in Glasgow. The first resolution on the Agenda was as follows : — 

1. Struggle Against Imperialism. 

This Conference declares that World Imperialism is a constant niuimce to 
World Peace, and that the increasing control of ttie Capitalist State by the trusts 
and monopolies whose interests are served by Imperialist policy seriously hampers 
the industrial and political freedom of the workers in the advanced as well as 
in the oppressed countries. 

“ This Conference, therefore, declares that a struggle againt World Imperia- 
alism, in prepapation for which the workers of the exploiting countries ally 
themselves with the workers and peasants of the oppressed peoples, must be 
carried to a successful issue before World Peace can be secured.” 

Mr.; A. J. COOK, moving it, said that the best interests of the British workers 
could be protected most successfully by a fight against the exploitation of the 
foreign and colonial workers. How else could they defend the British miners 
when the coal-owners were forcing down the standard of living of the miners 
abroad?' “Capital knows no country, and recognises no barriers,” said Mr. 
Cook, amidst thundering applause. “ It is the business of the workers to fight 
faked patriotism — class against class — without the barriers of race and colour. 
Protect ourselves by protecting those in other countries ” 

The" situation in this country was getting worse and worse every day The 
miners were the victims of mutual assassination. The argument of reducing 
wages and increasing hours to meet foreign competition was used in all coal- 
prod uclhg countries.' Production of coal in China was steadily increasing. Con- 
ditions were so bad there that it was impossible for the British miners to compete 
successfully against China. In other industries, the same firms operating both 
in England and abroad, forced down the level of conditions everywhere. Britain, 
America and Japan were now engaged in tne attempt to gain dominance of rich 
China. British Labour Party did not assist Chinese workers to obtain better 
conditions, but assisted the Baldwin Government to oppress them. India was 
worse than China, since it was our own responsibility entirely. To those who 
want Labour in power — what was the difference on these questions from Baldwin ? 

Mr. Cook then referred to the position of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn. Mr. 
Hartshorn was crucifying not only the British miners but also the Indian workers. 
He wanted the audience to understand that Mr. Hartshorn was not on the 
Simon Commission by the wish of the Miners’ Federation. Mr. Hartshorn was 
receiving money from the miners, said Mr. Cook, yet the consent of the Miners’ 
Federation was neither asked for nor given. Mr. Cook then declared that the 
Miners would take proper steps to deal properly with Mr. Hartshorn in due 
course. Mr. Cook then dwelt on the absence of Mr. Lansbury from the platform. 
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He said that personal friendships should not stand in the way of his making com- 
ments on Mr. Lansbury who ought to have been with them that afternoon, but who 
instead of being there was engaged in the task of insulting the Indian comrades. 
(The reference was to Mr. Lansbury’s remarks of “brotherly, co-operation” on 
the subject of the withdrawal of the Indian Labour Delegation). 

Harry POLLITT who followed Mr. Cook delivered the most uncompromising 
speech from an'^anti-capitalist point of view. The problem of the capitalists was 
the disposal of the increased produce. The rival capitalist countries were fighting 
for foreign markets. The result on the Dominions was seen in the forcing'down 
of standards of living in order to exploit the workers most fully. This must lead 
to war. Peace was talked about with war at the throats of the subject peoples. 
“ We will have Peace — provided we can make War ” said that capitalist countries 
regarding Mr. Kellogg’s proposals. We must drop the labour attitude of sympa- 
thy — we must have union with the working class in India for a united advance- 
international trade unity in a single International. India must not allow Indian 
troops to conquer China, as India was conquered. There was no final solution 
unless we prepared to overthrow the capitalist Government. 

2. India and the Commission. 

An emergency resolution on India and the Simon Oommission was the next item on 
the Agenda. It ran as follows : — 

“ This Conference of working class organisations in London declares its complete 
opposition to the imperialist policy of the Baldwin Government towards India. It voices 
its full solidarity with the Indian people in their rejection of the force of the Simon 
Commission, which it recognises as an attempt of British Imperialism to fasten the shackles 
of exploitation still more firmly on India, and it condemns the participation in the Com> 
mission by the Labour Party, which thereby makes common cause with the imperialists. 

“ This Conference pledges its support for the struggles of the Indian people against 
imperialist oppression expressed in the Indian demand for complete national independence 
and for the election of a representative constituent Assembly to decide the political future 
of India.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. S. S. Iyengar, who said that it gave him really great 
pleasure to be present at that meeting. Mr. Iyengar said that this was the only ray of light 
which he had seen since his arrival in England. He said it was under his Chairmanship in 
Qaubati that the Indian National Congress was affiliated to the League against Imperialism. 
It was the only body that was upholding an idealism, and he was sure it was bound to 
succeed. Politics in England, said Mr. Iyengar, was somewhat polygamous. He was 
rather puzzled at the mnitiferious allegiance which politicians in England were accus- 
tomed to. There was the same man, a member of the 1. L. P, also a member of the 
Labour Party, Liberal in certain tendencies ami co-operating with the Tories. Great 
causes could never be won by such divided allegiance. He hoped that the League would 
stick to its idealism and be a great factor in international politics. 

Mr. B. Saklatvala, secondiug the resolution, said, the one historic fact about Briti h 
imperialism is that for the last hundred years while not a single Englishman, woman or 
child, has been molested or far less killed on British soil by any foreign soldier, England 
has sent troops and killed subjects of every nationality in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
He gave detailed instances and used the word “murder** with indignant emphasis. 
Mr. Saklatvala said, the acid test of every Labour M. P. professing to hold Socialist views 
and subscribing te definite anti-imperialisric ideas was his willingness to joint this League. 
He would urge every delegate in the London area to go and ask his Labour M. P. whether 
or not he would join this League, and if not, why not. He then referred to the Labour 
Party *8 opposition of this League and suggested that one by one many of the left wing 
Labour M P.’s bad dropped out of the League. 

Meeting of the Executive of the League. 

The following resolutions relating to India and China were adopted at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Lt^ague against imperialism held in Berlin in August 1928. 

Rasolulion on India'. 

'* The Executive Committee of the League Against Imperialism reaffirms its determi- 
nation to support the policy of complete national independence for India. 
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** It condemne the reBOlntion on the colonial queetion recently adopted by the Srd Con- 
gress of the Labour and Socialist International at Brussels which divides the subj ct racea 
into three and while stipulating complets ind^pen(ience for China, Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt, denies a simiiar right to India, despite the fact that the Indian people thioagb 
the National Congress has definitely demanded complete national indepmdence.^ 

8* The Executive Committee of the Lt-ague Against Imperialism holds that the progress 
and development of the workers and peasants of India is impossible under foreign domi- 
nation and further that British control of India is ah insuperable obsta cie to general 
disarmament and a standing menace to world peace, while the economic exploitation of 
the Indian workers is the root-cause of unemployment and of the lowering of standards 
in Great Britain and other capitalistic countrii s. 

•• It therefore draws the attention of Indian political leaders to the fact that nnless 
they are prepared to betray the freedom of the people of India and to undermine the 
foundation of world socialism, a compromise with British Imperialism' is not only a gross 
betrayal of the rights of the people of India to freedom but also perpetuates a principal 
cause of international war and destroys the hopes of world peace." 

Reaolutron on Chinn. 

*• The Exeentive Committee of the League Agamst Imperialism at its meetiug in Berlin 
in August 1928 declares that the Resolution adopted at its meeting in Cologne in August 
1927 and at the meeting of the General Connell of the League in December 1927 in 
Brussels in which the Knomintani’ was represented to be the tools of the Imperialists, 
as the betrayer of the Chinese Revolution, as the murderers of Workers and Peasants, 
were perfectly correct. The Kuomiiitang has advanced farther along the path of betrayal. 
The Commanders of the troops of occupation and rhe administrative officials of the English 
robbers are officially recognised as th«* closest friends of the Knomiutang. The War of 
the Japanese against the population of Tsinan which was taking part in the struggle for 
freedom, and the occupation of Shantung are welcome measures to the Euomintang by 
means of which it gains the right of coming forward in North China as the political 
compradore of the Imperialists. On account of the increasing differences between the 
Imperialist Powers and the rivalry of the Euomintang generals towards each other 
the imperialist war danger in the raeihe Ocean with a view to a partition of China has 
greatly increased. Daring the past 18 months 810,000 persons have been the victims 
of the Euofflintang terror and of the Imperialists carried on against the Workers and 
Peasants. 

“ There is still another development which must be noted with reference to the Chinese 
question. The Second International not only veils the murder by the Kuomintang of 
the Workers and Peasants, bat it conferred with the leaders of the Euomintang at its 
world Congress in Brussels. 

*^Tbe opponents of the Chinese emancipation movement therefore to-day constitute a 
trinity consisting of the Imperialists, the Euomintang and the Second International. 

The present situation in China is characterised by the rule of the Feudalists in the 
Hoang-ho district and in the province of Chekiang and by the rule of ibe commercial 
bourgeoisie in the Yangtse valley. The position of the working masses of China is more 
intolerable than it ever was before. Boycotts, strikes and risings in the country and in 
the towns follow one after ibe other, 

“ The sacred duties of the Leagne Agamst Imperialism in the struggle against the 
imperialists and for the support of the Chinese Revolution are as follows 

** (1) To Btiengthen the straggle against the imperialist policy of intervention in 
China, and especially to demand the immediate withdrawal of the troops of occupation 
and of the warships from China. 

(2) To expose the policy of the Second International as being a help to the Im- 
perialists and the connter*revolutionary Euomintang, for the purpose of creating an 
united front of the international proletariat for the support of the Chinese Revolution. 

** (3) To strengthen the struggle against the terrible storm of Terror in China, and to 
collect for the figbting-fnnd for the Chinese Workers and Peasants, 

(4) To prevent loans and the delivery of arms to the counter-revolutionary Euomin- 
tang generals. 
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World Youth Peace Congress. 

The World Youth Peue Congim opesfid at Siedf;, OmmeiBf Holland on ths 19th 
AogDBt 1928 in prrBenee of m Taet, diBlingukfacd Belegatcs to the OongKBs 

hailed from nearly all the impoitant eoaatrief of the WorUL There were in all over 800 
delegates and between them eiany as twentj^n aatione of the world were represented. 
The Indian yonth was also represented in foil etiength. Bengal was represented through the 
delegates sent by the All-Bengal Yoangmen's Associatioa. The Bengal delegates were MesBrs, 
Nalinakshya SanyaJ, Ouha Boy and Sen Oupta. Andhra Deflih was represented by llr« Rao 
who had come on behalf of the Andhra Youth Leagne. Nor was Ooierat the home pro- 
vince of Mahatma Gandhi unrepresented. Meesra. Mehta, Thoria and Mhn Hathi Singh 
represented Mahatmaji's Province. Mr. Siddiqne represented the Hyderabad youth while 
the Young Tbeosophists* League of India waa represented by Mr. Sinhn. The oriental 
point of view made itself effectively heard in the Congress. The Indian delegates took an 
active part in the proceedings aud their valuable contribution to the labonra of the 
Congress were duly recognised am' hononred by the Congress which elected Mr. Sanyal as 
the Secretary of the socio-economic section and Mr. Bao aa Vioe-Chairman of the section on 
religion. At the commencement of the proceedings it was brought to the notice of the 
Congress that the Dutch and German Governments bad prevented the attendance at the 
Congress of the Zuseion delegate of communists by refusing visas for passports for entry into 
their respective territories and on the other band the Soviet Bessia was accused of refusing 
passports to the Pacifist delrgates from the Soviet Territory. 

As the very name of the CongresB^indicated, tho main objective of the Congress wai 
to enlist the yonth of all nationalities in the service of the world brotherhood. The 
Congress r^as based on the belief that the youth of the world had a mission *to perform and 
that they alone were best fitted to carry the torch of vnivenal brotherhood and of preaching 
the cult of limitations of territorial patriotism. Mr. Sanyal made an impressive speech 
demanding justice for all oppressed, and pleading for the establishment of a permanent 
world peace. The Congress also appreciated the message which was read oot to the 
assembly from” the youths of the Nationalist China. The following is the text of Mr. 
BanyaPs speech 


Mr. SanyaPa Speech. 

Drar Brothers and Sisters : 

It is not necessary to define here the meaning and the courses of economic dominaiion, 
commonly known as imperialism, which, you will all admit has ever been the outstand- 
ing cause of all wars in the last few centuries. 

The condition of affairs in my unfortunate country after more than a century and a 
half of the rule of British imperialism, will, 1 am sure, convince any honest person of the 
disastrous and dangerous effects nf this form cf organised plunder and scientific free- 
bootery. Yen will easily realise how the permanent peace ot the world is impossible 
without a complete removal of all forms of Imperialism. 

We are a nation of 3 l 0 million people. More than half of the popnlation, and it will 
not be very far from truth if 1 say 80 per cent of the people, hardly get two square mealB 
a day. Nearly the same number faiJ« to clothe themselves properly and the condition of 
bousing cannot even be imagined by you in this part of the world. More men die in one 
year from one disease — " malaria **^in my province of Bengal alone, than the number 
sacrificed per annum in the last great war. Taking India as a whole every 6 seconds one 
of my countrymen is ert king eternal pt'ace. In parts of the big cities more than 300 infants 
die out of every 1000 born. Only 9 per cent of the people are literate in British India 
while in some of the .ativs states literacy is as large as 66 to 70 per cent. There is no 
political power of the ptople and the whole governmental machinery is callous to all sense 
of responsibility to the sons of the soil. And all this is not due to any inherent physical 
or cultural defects of the people, nor on account of the inadequacy of natnral leconrses. 
The plunder of India set in motion the milJs of Paisley and Manchestei, and It is a matter 
of common knowledge 1 1 at the wealth of my country attracted alwaye the traders sod 
tvploiters from all parts of the world. 
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In the doflMifiit of Ottltvre Indio hu oonkribnted some of the finest thooghts and has a 
triditfOD wfaieh many of jonr wootern eoantriet wonld be prond to possess. 

In its place to-daj there is nothing more left than a staiTing, dehnmanised mass of 
men who baTO hardly a conscionsness of life Itself. 

The condition of Yontb in such a country can only be imagined. Unemployment is 
acute in all spheres of life. The < conomic circumstances have shaken the whole fabric of 
lociety and stark poverty and ignorance prevent any worl: of rcconstr action. The few 
educated yonng men who feel it their dnfy to set themeelves to the service of the people 
are at every step hindered in their work by the agents of the repressive government. If 
they dare to question the methods of the bureaucracy or even when they rise above the 
ordinary and are likely to be troublesome to the irresponsible government the whole 
machinery of repression is levelled against them. Young men are arrested without warrant 
and are detained in {ail without trial and without even allowing them to know why they 
are imprisoned. The period of such detention has extended to upwards of three years 
and many have perished unknown and unwept in unknown corners of the prisons — some- 
times far away from their own districts. The few that manage to survive this oppression 
are ever crippled physically and economically and they aie forced to sacrifice their ideal of 
service. The same tragic tale is met with everywhere»in Egypt, in China, in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, MoriHSCO,. Indonesia and in all parts of Africa. 

How can yon expect to establish world-peace and unite the whole youth of the world 
so long as such conditions prevail ? 

An English friend questioned the veracity of my statements. Yts ! They are so 
horrible that they seem quite incredible. 1 invite him to be convinced with facts quoted 
fiom Oov rnment records and from, the writings of British historians. A search for truth 
pays and I challenge anyone to disprove me. My education that enables me to speak 
here baa been cited as instance of the benefits of Britise rule. But, 1 believe, that, in 
itself, is the greatest condemnation of Imperialism. I had an average intelligence as any 
of yon, but on account of the narrow imperial culture that has been permitted to dominate 
the whole sphere of life in India, 1 can speak but one language here. The whole of the 
non-English speaking western world, their achievements, history and cultore, have been 
kept away from the Indian yontb J I cannot come into more intimate contact with many 
of yon as I would. 

Will yon help ns in breaking the barriers and enable us to stand by yonr side as 
brothers and sisters and work with you in tbe achievement of that one end — the end of 
peace and love — which is the only foundation on which the kingdom of Heaven can be 
constructed on this earth. 

If yon choose to take up tbe cause of justice and righteousness in order to secure 
living peace— not the peace of a dead and Inert physical matter— I ask yon to give your 
most serious attention to this aspect of the question, and I know yonr Youth will give yon 
the necessary strength to stand np against all odds and to declare your determination to 
establish equality, freedom, and lasting peace amonge tbe free and self-determining citiaens 
of the world. Tbe complaint is made that tbe outlook of oriental youth is still confined 
to nationalism. Will yoo not help them to rise above their narrowness and to realise ( bat 
ideal of universal love and brotherhood which is one of tbe noblest heritage of the East f 

For tbe attainment of permanent peace Imperialism must go. It has created havoc not 
only upon the oppressed countries, but tbe demoralisation that bas followed upon its 
practice in the seemingly prosperous countries of Europe and America, is no less acute. 
Ibe whole outlook on life in the west has been fainted with tbe false idea that the value 
of man depends upon his consumption. Tbe economic measure of the standard of life of 
the individnal bas been defined to be tbe extent of bis expenditure. Tbe social value of 
the man bas thus been completely ignored and tbe entire structure of existence has been 
constructed on rather shaky foundations* Tbe real value of a man should be the true 
tueasure of bis standard of life. This is bis contribution to society, material and non- 
tuateria], less his coDsimption. if we build our economic ideas on this basis we will not 
need to call a man like Buddha or Tolstoi, a man of low standard of life. With the 
removal of individual exploitation the tendencies for economic domination will disappear. 

Some friends have asked ns to rely on tbe League of Nations. What is the character 
of the League now f It is a travesty of truth to call it a League of ** Nations,** wnen it is, 
ns you all know, merely a League ol diplomats, of pirates that are anxious to maintain 
^eir position of eminence tbrongh conspiracy and through mutual share of the booty. 
Has the cause of righteousness and pesse been advanced by an iota by this organisation 

of ev^ mapiofoQg f 

Nearly 160 Confexenaes on dfsarmament will give yon the answer. About the 
^PPresssons in tbe oriental emuttrios, in tbe colonies even on smaller Eniopean states, 
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oar friends oaght to know, that the. Leagae hai no jariedlotion. The sp-^cific instanoes of 
Britain's conduct towards Egypt a few months ago, and the outrages on China, Iraq. 
Moiocoo and at Tyrol will, 1 trust, convince my friends of the helplessness of oppressed 
peoples under the rule of the League. To those that are very optimistic about the future 
1 have only one thing to say that the heavy edifice of international justice cannot be 
built on this weak foundation. India is proclaimed as a member of the L<'ague in some 
respects. Do you know that Indian people cannot have even a word at the selection of 
their representative 7 The member when he sits is not free to vote on the League, and 
the weight of Jndia is only misused by Great Britain against the other participants on 
the Commission. The lhandate policy has afforded only another opportunity for the Big 
Powers to oppress the weak, small nationalities, w ben any serious question affecting the 
interest of the Big Powers crops up and \Vhen these disagree, the Mandate Commission 
becomes powerless. 

Under the cloak of the Mandate do you realise that a Middle East Empire has grown 
up out of the last World-war 7 Do you seriously believe that such an arrangement can 
even secure peace 7 

Wanted Beal Light. 

We have come all the way at your invitation with the hope and expectation that 
you will give your fullest consideration to rh matter and make it possiole for East and 
West to meet together not with a spirit of suspicion and fear as our diplomats have often 
met, but with real sympathy and fraternity. We want. a definite lead from you. Advise 
US what we should do and think seriously of the responsibilities that you may be prepared 
to undertake on our behalf. 

Many friends of sincere convictions have placed b( fore us numerous idealistic and 
realistic suggestions — Anarchists, riiyeiecrats, Bocial Democrats, Anti-Militarists, League of 
Nations enthosiasts, and last but not the le st, the Communists. None of these pro- 
grammes appeal to us as practical propodtions, and some appear to be fundamentally 
contradictory to eastern conditions. The only programme that has some credit of experi- 
ment behind it is that of the communists. It appeals to my bead but fails to inspire 
any response from our heart. It appears to me to ignore the natural and fundamental 
instincts of family and love. 1 am not afraid of the label, but ] fail to understand how 
the superimposition of one clans over another can lead to evorlatting p(*ace The success 
of the programme in the conditions of lif*^ in our country is also very doubtful. 

Although my faith in human goodness and in the power of love becomes shaken when 
I look upon the sufferings of our people ami our honest young persons, I am still 
muBtci'ing courage to stick to the spirit of non-violence which has been propounded by our 
revered countryman, Maiiatma Gandhi. Whether we shall have to forsake that faith 
and to seek that through communism, depends entirely on you, my friends in the imperia- 
listic countries. We arc only awaiing your reply and active response. 

The power of imperialism bes in keeping the people in general in complete darkness 
atout tho real happenings in the oppressed countries. A few eapitatists who alone 
benefit out of the exploitations and who in most of the western countries constitute tho 
real power behind the state, misuse I be powers of Govi rnment, ami while they secure 
all the plunder the whole nation is put to disrepute. The most mischievous propaganda 
is carried on through the press to convey to the people and also to the youth a mutilated 
and gaibled statement of affairs and what is the entire basis of existence of the capitalists 
becomes the ** White Man's burden " for the masnes. Cannot the Youth of the west 
make up their mind to combat this state of affairs by securing and giving due publicity 
of the absolute truth about the happenings in the oppressed oriental countries and Africa 7 
Are you mere idealists, with no power to inspire confidence in us by your active woik 7 

There are two more requests that I shall make. The strength of imperialists lies 
in militarism and in economic exploitation. What are you going to determine now and 
henceforward in these respecte 7 You do mot certainly expert the youth of the oppressed 
oonnlries to sing hallelujah when your bayonets will stick into their breasts, when your 
cruisers will threaten and China to accept torme of a peace '' proposals," and your 

aer^tiases will disturb the classic quiet of dnoffensive Persia. Will it be too much to 
ezpe^ (that f cn will Tcfrain from joining in any army, navy, or air forces, specially those 
that may be otiliscd -bf^ond the tecritorial jurisdictions of your rcspiictive countries 7 
Will St laat he posstble for jon to relnse ^Tour co-operation to yoor exploiting capitalists, 
merclMMita, and indnsiTiaLiBts^ 

If Jim only cronfine joarselveB within a more reasonable way of life tbosa things that 
we cpecifiealJj lUiaBc a (request to fou for 'Will become easy. If your country cannot feed 
you we invite fsa ^to the East io make it your ■ home * permanently, and by jonr example 
and work to iatew xiew Hie there. %&&! nsmutrjuicn that have buen there in the past 
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went ont eimply to make money, and after securing as much as they could by means, fair 
or fnu I, came away. Tin ir giet^d and hurry made them forget all seiiBe of moral justice, 
their life in the Ea^t both of the man and the woman is one of the most reckless and 
vicious — both in sociai and personal affairs. Wnen they come back aft<T amassing some 
wealth they b<»come the most reactionary and abominable members of European society 
under the garb of the name of gentlemen. When y<ia will make the Bast vour home there 
will be no such dang«*r — no f«>ar for the East, in any way. 

There can be no compromise with evil and talks of Dominion Status etc. are a 
myth. Imperialism must be abolished in all its forms. There can be only two things 
in the world— domination or pelf-determination. India, Egypt, Africa, Nicaragua, Indo- 
nesia must have complete national indep-ndence . Self-Goveriimeiit in its worst form is 
preferable to gO()«i Qov/rniiient, and therefore any cliange.s in the organization of the 
present bureaucratic arrangement will not give peace. The whole ord(‘r of things requires 
change and reconstruction. Let us have our riglits to bring food and clothing to our 
starving millions ami make, them realise that they are also human beings as you and I am. 

I charge you with the sins of your fondathers and demand ju^tice at trie altar of 
Y-iuth, with a view to secure permanent peace of the worM. Tiic way to peace can be 
paved with righteousness, and when we will secure it we shall sing together, Orn Santi, 
Om Santi, Om Saiiti. 


INDIA IN TlIE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE 

Labour and Socialist International. 

India was Pepresent«*d effectively at the sitting of the International Socialist Congress 
held at Brussels on the 9th August 1928 by Dewau Chamanlal and Mr. Bakhle who attended 
as fraternal dolegatvs from the Indian Trade Union Congress. The question of Indian 
freedom figured promiooutly owing to the propaganda carrhid on by the Indian delegates to 
draw attention to the situation created in India by the imposition of the Simon Commis- 
sion on India against Indian opinion and by participatiim of representatives of the British 
Labour Party on the Commission in direct contravention of the pledges of the Labour 
Party at Blackpool and other conferences. 

Dewan Charnaulal had issued on the eva of the sitting of the Colonial Commission a 
memorandum stating the Indian point of view and strongly criticising the British Labour 
Party's attituile towards the Simon Commission. The proceedings of the Colonial Com- 
mission were in camera but as a result of the memorandum and the activities of the Indian 
delegates, there was a lengthy and heated debate over the luiiian qucsiion and 'the British 
Labour Party's betrayal. 

Self -D ^termination. 

The initiative in raising tlic debate on the conduct of the Labour Party was taken up by 
one of the leaders of the Independent Laljour Party, Mr. John PATON who is the National 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party. Mr. Paton moved an amendmert that the 
Commission do report to the Congress that it recognised India’s right to self-determination 
and that it congratulated the Indian parties on drafting a constitution and widcoiued 
the development of the Indian Trade Union movement and promised all assistance to 
I ndian Labour in the development of Trade unionism in the country. Mr. Paton reviewed 
concisely the salient features of the recent developments in Britisli politics in regard to 
India und endorsed the charge levelled against the Labour Party by D.* wan Chamanlal 
and asserted that the British Labour Party had by its conduct in authorising two of its 
members to sit on the Simon Commission betrayed India and denied India s right to self- 
determination notwithstanding the Labour Party's pledges, recognising the right of Indian 
peoples to frame their own constitution. 

Labour Party's Attitude. 

Tha Labour Party's attitnde was defended by Mr. Harry SNELL who spoke for the 
Labour Party and claimed not on the merits of the case but on the point of procedure 
that the issues raised by Mr, Faton's amendment were matters which affected the internal 
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®I Party with which it was not open to the Colonial OominisAton to deal. Sir. 
Snell contended that if it was once permitted to discuss internal differences which were 
inevitable in the case of all movements then there would be no end to it. The British 
Labour movement had the right to ask that its internal affairs be not raised at this inter- 
national forum where all parties were concerned only with principles and policies which 
were capable of international application. 

There was a very interesting discussion on the point raised by Mr. Snell. Discus- 
sion showed that the bouse was not unanimous in its views on the preliminary question 
raised by Mr. Snelf. Differences of views manifested themselves more or lass on territorial 
lines. The ScMialist spokesmen representing continental countries supported generally 
Mr. Snell's view and expressed the opinion that they conld not interfere in what was 
evidently a difference of opinion on the attitude of British Labour towards the Simon 
Commission between the two wings of the Labour movement as the Labour Party and the 
Independent Labour Party, On the other hand French, Russian and Chinese delegates 
expressed the view that the House should record in unequivocal terms its conviction that 
India was entitled to asbert its right to Independence. 

At this stage Mr. George LANS BURT replied on the merits of the case as the Chairman 
of the Labour Party and therefore authoritative exponent of its policy towards India. 
Mr. George Lansbury assured the House that British Labour stood by its declarations in 
favour of Indian freedom and gave the pledge of full Dominion Status to India. As 
regards Labour participation on the Simon Commission Mr. Lansbury said that it was only 
one Incident and no action of the Labour Party in regard to that incident conld deflect the 
Labour Party from its policy of self-determination for all subject peoples including India. 
Mr. Lansbury also made it clear what the Labour view was in regard to the Indian 
declaration of independence. He said that the Labour Party hoped that India would 
remain in (he British Commonwealth of Nations but at the same time fully recognised 
India's right to decide finally whether she would remain within the Commonwealth or not. 

Socialists' Support for Indian Cause. 

After listening to Mr. Lansbury the House decided to adopt Mr. Patou's motion with 
slight changes to meet the susceptibilities of the British Labour Party. As amended the 
Colonial Commission recognised India's right to self-determination and pledged the support 
of the Congress in this direction and also promised to support the Indian Trade Union move- 
ment. The statement in Mr. Paton's motion relating to drafting by Indian parties of their 
constitution was deleted lest it should be regarded as an indirect censure on British Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission and thus commit the House to an expression 
of opinion on a matter of interal difference of opinion. 

Chamanalars Exposition of British Labour. 

The following letter was addressed by Dewan Chamanlal, Fraternal Delegate of the All 
India Trade Union Congress to the delegates of the third Congr^^ss of the L abonr an- 
Soeialist International (Brussels), on the 7tfa August 1928 

1 have been deputed by my organisation to present the case of the workers and 
peasants of British India before you. 1 find that, as a fraternal delegate to this session of 
the Labour and Socialist International, I can do so only by means of a written memoran- 
dum, since the Executive has taken the decision that no fraternal delegate shall have the 
right of speech. 

Comrades,. I am here, therefore, as a witness, a spectator. Wbatnio I find f I find that 
the policy of the L. S. 1. with regard to India is dictated solely by the British Labour Party. 
The facts of the situation governing one sixth of the population of the world are presented 
to you by a party with imperial istio leaning, which through a memorandum of which the 
reputed author is Major Graham Polo, sets out details which in many respects are in- 
accurate and misleading, bristling with suppression of facts, fall of false suggestions and 
clothed in language which is often borrowed from the rnling class in India, the British 
Imperialist Government. 

To illnstrate my meaning let me quote two instanci's. The official Government 
publications (as well as officials themselves on many oooasions) have said, in order to 
jnstify the inhuman conduct of the Governmeut and the employers towards the workers, 
that Trade Unione in India are merely strike committees, and that, therefore, they cannot 
deal with them. This is a falsehood which has often been exposed. 1 do not know of any 
oonntry where a general strike affecting 1,50,000 textile workers has lasted under similar 
conditions for over three months as in India to-day showing the strength of the Trade 
Union movement. And yet the memorandum sobmitted by the British Labour Party says 
on page 54 
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•<And the Trade Unions are rather more in the natore of strike committees *’ a 

sentence aotoaily borrowed from a QoTernment pnblication entitled ** India ** which Is 
the official apologist and adrooate of British Imperialiam. This is pnrp^nl. Itssigni- 
fioanoe lies in this, that British Labonr wishes to jnstify its ba^ward and zeactionr.rj 
policy towards India by indncing yon to believe falsely that the working cUsses in India 
are tbemselyes backward and reactionary. As President of the last session of the All-India 
Trades Union^Congress I can testify that no movement is better organised, than oars. 

Then again, in order to justify the remark in the pingramme submitted to you, that 
national freedom is principally a national concern, a deliberate suppression, oi truth is 
resorted to on page 67 where the following statement is made : — 

‘•ffiany of the textile mills, coal mines, iron and steel works are in the hands of 
Indians and financed by Indian capital** thereby leaving you to believe that European 
capital is not interested in . exploiting ns and that the Indian problem is tberefure a 
national and not an international one. The writer is significantly silent about the jute 
mills. Why 7 Because 74 out of 76 are in the hands of European capitalist. . And the writer 
of the memorandum is wrong even about the only steel works in India in Indian hands. 
The debenture holders and financiers are in London. Most of the important mines are 
British owned. Hence a right against British exploitation in India mast necessarily be on 
international right and not merely a national right. Why is this deliberately sappressed 
by the British Labour Party, and the suggestion thrown oat prominently regarding the 
Indian aspect of capitalistic industrial exploitation 7 The British Labour Party has 
deliberately shut its eyes against the fact that a Thousand Million Pounds Sterling lies 
invested in India, and is controlled by British capitalists. The reason is that British 
Labour is apparently not desirous of lending a band against imperialistic exploitation in 
India and wishes the tight to. be merely a national one, in order to divest itself, of 
all responsibility. Its past record amply jastifies this statement. Far from lending a 
hand, its recent policy has been indistingnisbable from the imperialistic policy of the 
Conservative or the Liberal Party in Great Britain. 

I am not forgetfal of the fact that Mr. Arthur Henderson in his presidential speech 
delivered before your Conference, said : 

** We are aware that unhappily this natural and least costly road towards the establish- 
ment of the workers* power does not stand open in all countries. Again and again the 
representatives of the capitalist order endeavour to interfere by acts of violence in the 
course of democracy and to erect a system of despotism which forces the workers hsck 
into a status in which they are deprived of all rights '* . 

Such humanity does him credit. Bat let us examine not the language of idealism but 
the deeds of realist politicians. Mr. Artbnr Henderson is the Secretary of the British 
Labonr Party. When his Party took office in 1924 what did it do 7 It, of its own 
initiative, promulgated a law applicable against 247 million Indians, under which any man 
(always of coursd the opponents of the British Governmeat in India) could be arrested, 
deported and indefinitely imprisoned without trial, nay, without even a charge being pre- 
ferred. Over 200 young Indians, some of the finest in the land, have saffered under the 
barbarous legislation, and some to this day are still in prison or under detention. This 
was an act of the British Labour Party. Comrades ! you will forgive us in India if after 
this we consider the attitude of the British Labour Party towards Fascism, towards Bol- 
shevism, towards democracy and freedom as somewhat hypocritical. And if the Labour 
and Socialist International has nothing better to offer the world than to subscribe to the 
policy of the British Labour Party towards India, we can come to nor other oonolusion 
than that it too is saturated with reformist notions of imperialistic tendency. 

Was it not an act of violence against democracy on the part of the British Labour 
Party to fiout the will of the Indian Parliament and of the Indian nation and rnie India 
not only with the help of military dictatorship but with a revival of Star Chamber methods 
of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment and deportation 7 Toe British Labour Party com- 
mitted a crime against the Indian people, against itself and against Socialism. With what 
conviction can that Party now condemn at your Conference “ the Fascist tyranny or the 
Bolshevist dictatorship** 7 If in Itoly farcical and arbitrary trials have taken place and 
men imprisoned, in India with the authority of the British Labonr Party men have been 
imprisoned without trial or charge. If the Bolsheviks are alleged to have oimmitted acts 
of violence, what shall we say of the summary arrests of political opponents in India, with 
the authority of the British Labour Party,— some of whom have died in prison or oommitt* 
ed suicide! 

I am jnatified in saying that the British Labonr Party is utterly hypo^tlcal in its 
assertions of freedom and self-determination for India. At Blackpool it paiied a reiola* 
tion whioh !• mentioned in the memomndnm. It inni that 

87 
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**Th€ CSooferaaee deeterei that the Royal Commifsioa to be appointed ander the 
Government of India Aat oiiiMild be ao eonetitati^d and the method of doing iti work ao 
arrmnsed that it will enji^ the confidence and co-operation of the Indian people. ’* 

The Oommiarion known aa the Simon Commission was daly appointed. It consisted 
of aeven English lleaben of Parliament sent oat to India to deci le whether India is fit 
lor a farther meaonra of adTanee in Self-Government. The people of India protested in 
▼aln. Every political party in India declared a boycott of the Commission bat the Liboar 
Party of Great Britain remained adamant. The All-India Trades Union Congress condemn- 
ed the Oommiasion an4 called npnn the British Labonr Party to refase its co-operation 
with the Oommiaaiim. The Labour Party turned a deaf ear. The British Labour Party 
sold the pass to the Oonservative Party. It agreed to place two of its members on the 
Commiasion^to act as the hangmen of the East. The Blackpool resolution said that 
the Gommiasion should be constituted and its method of work so arranged that it will 
enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the people of India. The British Labour Party, 
knows that neither in its constitution nor in its methoii does the Commission enjoy the 
confidence and oo-operatiun of the Indian people. The reason is that India demands the 
right to determine her own destiny. But in the face of its resolution passed at Blackpool, 
in the face of its lip-aympathy with the principle of aelf-determination for oppressed 
nations, the British Labour Party continues to co-operate with the Conservatives and 
Liberals in order to fashion stronger chains of slavery for the exploited millions of 
India. 

The hired apologist of the British Labour Party, whose memorandum on India I have 
referred to gives on page 61 sis reasons as to why Indians refuse to co-operate with the 
Bimon Commission. Deliberately and with a desire to take advantage of your ignorance 
of the facts concerning India, he leaves out the only reason which has weighed with ns— 
namely, the right to determine our own destiny for which we ask for a round table con- 
ference with a preliminary declaration guaranteeing our inherent right to settle our own 
constitution and not the privilege of having our constitution settled for ns by seven men, 
whose voice, excepting that of the Chairman, would not be trusted or respected in their 
own country in matters vitally affecting Great Britain. 

So nervous was the British Labour Party that at the British Commonwealth Labonr 
Conference it moved, after notice had been giyen by us of a censure motion against it 
regarding its imperialistic policy towards India, that no resolution should be admitted ; so 
nervous that for the first lime perhaps in the history of the British connection with India, 
the British Labour Party refused to have a day set apart in Parliament to discuss the 
Indian question, although almost challenged to it by Lord Winterton, the Conservative 
Under-Secretary of State for India ; so nervous indeed that the British Labour Party writer 
of the memorandum on India submitted to the Congress of the Labonr and Socialist Inter- 
national, says in his concluding remark that though the Indian national movement is 
commits to independence India does not mean independence. Such deliberate mis-state- 
ments deserve your contempt, as do also such arguments as that the British withdrawal 
from India would band the workers over to the Bourgeoisie. At the present moment the 
whole Indian Nation has been banded over with the assistance of the British Labour Party 
to a foreign exploitation which knows few parallels in history. 

Comrades The British Labour Party has betrayed India and betrayed socialism. 
It is for yon to decide whether you will repeat, in regard to the colonial question, the 
imperialistic intentions bidden under the cloak of socialistic slogans of the British Labonr 
Party and thus condemn yourselves in the eyes of the oppressed, exploited workers of the 
world, or stand by them wiUbont hesitation, without reservation and without cowardice. 



INDIA, in THE 


British Labour Party Conference. 

Oyer 1,000 delegatee attended the Arnfoal Session of the British Labour 
Party Conference opened by Mr. George Lansbury on the 1ST OCTOBER 
1928 at Birmingham. 

Mr. George LANSBURY, in his address as Chairman, deplored the 
disunity prevailing among a lev sections of the Party. He emphasised 
that, in a democratic movement, the majority must rule and declared 

Socialism is inscribed on our banners Britain, with all its resources, 
must be owned and used in the service of all people. He pointed out that 
the credit money, raised for capitalist investments in Asia and Africa, could 
as easily be raised to re-organise and reconstruct our own national resources. 

There is little sense ” ho said, in sending our best people thousands of 
miles away to grow food, if at the same time we leave our own splendid 
soil uncultivated.’’ 

Mr. Lansbury drew attention to the Government’s criminal folly ” in 
its dealings with India, China and Russia and declared that, although the 
Party entirely dissented from the proposal to apply Bolshevik methods of 
organisation to Britain, Labour, when it regained power, would hold out 
its hand of friendship to the Russians. Mr. Lansbury declared that the 
British people were responsible for the conditions of life in which hundreds 
of millions in India and elsewhere now live. ” Disagreements concerning 
the Simon Commission, unpleasant and disagreeable as they may be, must 
not deflect us an iota from our duty to those teeming millions. We may 
rejoice that all that is politically vocal in British India has declared in favour 
of continuing unity between Britain and India on lines which we Labourites 
have again and again advocated. I hope that the representatives of India, 
who are drawing up a constitution will frankly and as equals meet the 
Simon Commission and that when the Commission’s work is finished, a re- 
presentative body of Indians will come to Britain to take, as they will be 
entitled to take, a big part in the drawing up and settling of the Act of 
Parliament, which will enable India to take her place as a free partner 
and sister nation with the rest of the Dominions.” 

“ We are apt to think that modern Empires, especially our own, aro 
immovable and safe from destruction. It is not so. The Governments 
criminal folly in regard to its policy towards India, China and Russia has 
closed three great markets to British commerce and industry. A more 
honest dealing with our brothers in India in regard to industrial^ affairs and 
the development of their country will inevitably lead to increasing exchange 
and trade. Let there be no mistake that the day of rapacious unchecked 
exploitation of the past is gone. The Eastern people may not be skilled 
in the arts of war but they are experts in the use of the more oompeUi^ 
weapon of boycott, and they understand the tremendous powers which 
* standing still ’ gives. China and India possess civilisation older than ow 
own. Into their lives has come a ferment of change and development and 

the Western peoples must meet the situation in an entirely new spirit. ' 
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” Of aaftiating our Indian brotbera to obtain control over the aflhin of 
ibcir huict” concluded Mr. Lanabturji ** we will not injarc onr own people. 
A higher atandard of the lo-ealled anbjeot-raeea would atabiliae onr own 
cooditiona. The treatment of India* Aaia at d Africa by Labour in power 
would be the add teat by which history would judge us as democratic. Onr 
▼isKm ia to proTC to |he world that* without a catastrophic upheaval* it is 
poedble to tranaform the Iiopedal Empire into a Commonwealth of Free 
Nationa.’* 

Referring to the attitude of the Communists, Mr. Lanabury said that the 
members of the Communist Party were not likely, until their policy of action 
was changed, to rejoin the Labour ranks. The Communists had entered the 
field against them, both politically and industrially, because they accepted a 
theory of organisation and action which was foreign to that of the Labour 
Party. 


ResolutioD on India. 

Mr. A Fenner BBOCKWAY moved a reference back of the paragraph in 
the Parliamentary report* dealing with the question of appointment of the 
Indian Commissison. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Brookway drew attention to the last year s 
resolution, passed by the Labour Party demanding for the Statutory Com- 
mission in support of the Indian people. The Simon Commission was 
opposed by an overwhelming majority of political opinion in India. It was 
no use to point out to decisions of Provincial Councils. The chance verdicts 
of many of the Provincial Councils were more due to official pressure on non* 
official members rather than any change in the attitude of the people towards 
the Commission which continued to be as hostile as ever. It would be a big 
deluaion, said Mr. Brockway, if they thought that Indian opinion had changed. 

Mr. Brockway then proceeded to deal with the action of the Viceroy 
at the suggestion of Sir John Simon in nominating members from the 
Assembly to make up the co-operation committee and cbaracteriaed the act 
in appointing “national representatives” in spite of the verdict of the 
Assembly as outrageous. It was essential, he contended, that a bridge must- 
be built between India and Britain and between the Labour of both the 
countries. 

Concluding, Mr. Brockway said that Indian parties would never meet 
the Simon Commission so long as they had to accept an inferior status and 
so long as the procedure of the Commission remained what it was. Eat 
there were indications that they would be prepared to meet the Simon Com- 
BSMsion at a Bound Table Conference, without prejudice* to consider the 
whole question of the new constitution. 

Mr. Alec GOSSIP, Secretary, Furnishing Trades Union, a prominent 
member of the Minority Movement, seconded the motion. In bis speech, 
Mr. Gossip denounced the; action .of the. Labour Party in accepting to parti- 
cipate in the inquiry aa oppoi^ to tto fondamental principles d Socialism. 

.The motimi was opposed by Mr. Ramsay MacDONALD. Some years 
before the appointment of the Commissioi}, said the ex-Premier, be and 
bts colleagues bad been ooBasdering the best methods of solving the quer 
tion of further oonstHufional reforms for India. The appointment of Indians 
to the Statutory Commission was not favoured either by 'Whiuball or by the 
bureaucracy. They thought tl^ it would prove very unsatisfactory. Then 
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the present scheme was thought about. Both the countries had Parliaments. 
The Indian legislatures were not so uorepresentatiire as Mr. Brock gray would 
hate them imagine. The Labour Party afterwards started negotiations with 
Lord Birkenhead and secured modifications sufiiciently satisfactory to justify 
the Party’s support to the Simon Commission. 

He very much regretted the attitude taken by the Indians in the 
whole matter. Indians bad refused the Bound Table Conference suggested by 
Mr. Brockway. They bad refused his invitation to meet the Labour members 
of the Commissioni when in London. 

Mr. MacDonald then made an attack on the Indian Press saying that 
it had been grossly misrepresenting the British Labour Party’s attitude. He 
had referred to this matter in the course of his talks with some of the Indians. 
He had in fact challenged them about it All that they said in reply was 
that they must do this for political purposes. Many of the Indian Nations* 
lists were unconcerned as to the bottom dog. He was sure that when India 
understood the work of the Commission she would agree. He concluded with 
an assurance that the Labour Party would do its utmost to bridge the gulf 
between Britain add India. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Kamsay MacDonald claimed that 
the present Commission was ten times more democratic than any Royal 
Commission. Labour representatives on the Simon Commission would do their 
best to build a golden bridge for India which would make India certain of 
her own salvation. There is one thing which I would like to say, and it 
is time that I said it, that as long as I hold any position in the Parliamentary 
Party, I am not going to take any instructions from any outside body, unless 
I agree with it.” 

Mr. Ernest ThurUe repudiated Mr. MacDonald’s suggestion and said 
that popular India was dead against the Commission. He said that by 
participating in the Simon Commission the Labour Party had flouted its reso- 
lution passed at Blackpool. Indians were denied a voice in framing their 
own constitution. 

Mr. Harry Snell said that an Indian minority in the Commission could 
not do much and maintained that Labour bad betrayed India by its action. 
They had stood by self-Oovernment and self-determination. 

The motion to refer back was lost on a card vote by 1,50,000 against 
26,90,000, 


Indian Demonstration Against Labour’s Betrayal. 

On the 26TH OCTOBER there was a striking demonstration against 
the participation of the British Labour Party in the labours of the Simon 
Commission, at Limehouse, London. Mr. Saklatwala, Communist M. P. was 
the- tpiinqi pal speaker. Mrs.- Naidu, India’s poetess, was also present at the 
meeting but she declined to speak on the subject mattter of the resolution 
plaopd before the meeting. 

The reioiutioh placed before the meeting for its adoption said that 
the maetiog protested against t&e participation of the British Labour Party 
in the labours ol the Bimoh Commission. 

Mr- SAKLATWALA, who. was the principal speaker, said that the, entire 
Boheme of holding an enquiry through an exclusively British Commission 
with its terms of reference was calc^ated to defeat the very object for 
which the Commission was supposed to work, namely to secure Indian 
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liberty. Britieb Workers declared Mr. Saklatwala* ** could Dot> if 
they be true to themselves., be a consenting party to this scheme. British 
workers continued Mr. Saklatwala ** could not allow Downing Street 
flatterers and place-hunters to carry on the Simon policy. Out of the 
very material now used to defeat the movement for Indian libertyi Mr. 
Saklatwala maintained, people would arise who would set themselves 
forward to-morrow as Fascist leaders in England itself. 

An appeal was made to Mrs. NAIDU to make her contribuition to the 
debate on that resolution. Mrs. Naidu, in course of a brief speech) defi- 
nitely declined to say anything on the subject matter of the resolution. 
She defended her refusal by pointing out that the resolution related to the 
attitude of British workers and the responsibility lor determining towards the 
Simon Commission must be entirely borne by the British people themselves. 
It was not at all the concern of Indians to say what attitude the British 
people took in regard to the Commission issue. Indian opinion) Mrs. Naidu 
pointed out) desires to have no association with any British Political Party, 
as experience has amply proved- that all s uch trust was entirely misplaced. 
Indians, said Mrs. Noidii, once pat their trust in British Liberals. They 
were disappointed woefully. Tlsey then put their trust in British Labour. 
Indian people found that British labour, just like British Liberals, failed 
Indians on aU critical occasiona in a number ol times and failed to keep 
their renewed pledges. As a result of all these experiences of Liberal 
and Labour partiesi India has now learned that she must learn to stand 
on her own legs and must look for liberty inside itself and seek no external 
aid to attain the national goal. What contribution, aeked Mrs. Naidu, 
can British workers make to secure Indian emancipation when they have 
not been able to free themselves from their bonds. There could be no 
prospect of equal friendship between Indians and Britishers unt3 the equality 
of India with Britain was recognised. 

Mrs. Naidu took this occasion to reply to Mr. MacDonald, who was 
inclined to make tnueh of the co-operation of the provincial legislaturea in 
India. Mrs. Naidu assured the meeting that the co-operation of the pro- 
vincial legislatures in no way altered the attitude of all-India by one jot. 
The resolution# of the provincial councils, Mrs. Naidu pointed out, were 
largely carried by votes of ofiScial nominated members and representatives 
of vested interests. India, she assured the meeting, would work out 
her own national salvation in her own way. She demanded to be free in all 
things, to rule her own people, to defend her own frontiers and to send her 
own embassies. “ You shall come said Mrs. Naidu “ when India says you 
may. You shall go when India says you must 

The all-parties Conference report, she said, was only an interim tem- 
porary formula of promise embodying just a common measure of agreement 
between the all political parties. 

Mr. MAXTON followed Mrs. Naidu and expressed deep regret at the 
association of British Labour with the Simon Commission which, he said, 
was a definite attempt to make Indians believe that they would get some* 
thing whereas the Tory Government had no intention of allowing India to 
escape from under Britain’s heel. Mr. Maxton expressed the hope that 
by the time the Simon CommiBsion submitted its report the Labour Govern* 
ment might be in power. II that happened, then it was important that 
before that time the rank and file of British Labour should make itself 
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heard and insist that Labour must approach India as equalsi the only essen- 
tial being that Britain should remove its hold on India as to cause minimum 
dislocation. Continuing Mr. Mazton said that the incident of Lord Birkenhead 
who appointed the Commission leaving the India Office at this stage was clear 
proof of indifference of Britain towards Indian problems. It was unthinkable 
that the man who established the Commission should regard it as so 
unimoprtant as to throw up his job in the middle. 

Before the meeting was concluded a resolution protesting against 
Labour’s participation in the labours of the Simon Commission and requesting 
Mr. Atlee to withdraw from the Commission failing which workers will take 
such action as may be necessary to repudiate him was unanimously passed. 


INDIA IN THE 

British CommonweeJth Labour Conference 

Delegates from the ends of the British Empire assembled on July 2nd 
1928f at the House of Commonsi London for the opening of the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference for the consideration of vital and funda- 
mental problems affecting the nations of the Commonwealtlu 

Among the organisations invited to the Conference and which took part 
in it was the All-India Trades Union Congress (MessrEu D. Chsman Lai, 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, Mahbubul Huq, P. C, Bose, R. R. Barbate). 

The Agenda of the Conference was (I ) Racial Problems and Problems 
of Government ; (2) Inter-Commonwealth Relations i Political (3) World 
Peace, (4) l^ate Trading within the British Commonwealth, (5) Migration, 
(6) Inter-Commonwealth Labour Relations: Iridastrial and Political, (7) 
Social Insuranoe Schemes : Reciprocity. The following is an account of the 
Conference issued by Mr. Mahbubul Huq, one of the Indian delegates to the 
Conference, to the press : — 

Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P„ who presided over the first day s 
sitting addressed the delegates on the question of Food Supply, Migration, 
and Peace and in the course of his speech he said th»c “ what you and 1 
have to do — at any rate that is the view of the Labour Party here— is to 
get control of economic forces and as to the Commonwealth itself, pro- 
ceeded the Ex- Premier, the Labour Party bad a special view and a much 
higher view than that held by other schools and bodies of thought in this 
country. 

“ I am one of those ” he declared, “ who have always believed that 
there was a tremendous work in the world for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations to perform “ In this respect,” continued Mr. MacDonald, 
amid applause, ** I hope that, within a period of few months rather than 
years, there will be a new Dominion added to the Commonwedth of our 
Nations, a Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal within this Com- 
monwealth. I refer to India.” 
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Mr. ChamanlaPt Resolution. 

Mr. Ben Turner presided on the second day and on the third day (4th 
July) the delegates elected Mr. J. Queen of Canada (Manitoba) as President. 
Dewan Chaman Lai with the consent of the other delegates from India put in 
the following resolution in sufficient time for discussion and ultimate, acceptance 
or rejeotioni as the case may be» by the Conference. The resolution 
runs thus ; 

“This Conference* while reaffirming the resolution passed in 1925 pledg- 
ing the support of all constituent bodies in the British Empire and Dominions 
to the grant of immediate self-government of India, condemns the appoint- 
ment of the Simon Commission in so far as its appointment is in opposition 
to the wishes of the people of India and to the declared policy of the All- 
India Trades Union Congress and in so far as it guarantees no definite 
pledge of self-government and no equality of status or authority for the 
people’s representatives even in the matter of investigation and enquiry 

When the Ijabour leaders of Britain got scent of this resolution a flutter 
was created amongst them and in their secret conclave it was settled that 
no resolution of whatsoever character would bo allowed to be put in this 
Conference which has got no Constitution. The propriety of the enunciation 
of this principle though at so late stage of the Conference was put to the 
vote. Ceylon and Trinidad only voted with India and the result was that 
the resolution mentioned above was not allowed to be put in the Conference. 
But the First British Commonwealth Labour Conference adopted a similar 
resolution in 1925. 

Mr. Chaman Lai should have declared his intention which he * had 
been entertaining then that the Indian delegation had no other alternative 
but to withdraw from the Conference and taken that step then and there. 
But instead of doing that he watted for his chance to speak upon India and 
while speaking on Simon Commission and Bengal Ordinance some heat was 
created. Mr. Lansbury# M.P., delivered a speech in which he tried to 
impress upon the audience that it was the Labour Party alone that has as 
yet helped India on its way to Self-Government and some prominent Indian 
statesmen met him recently in the very Hall where the Conference is sitting 
and that they wanted a pure white Commission and that according to the 
usual procedure which prevails here when a Parliamentary Commission is 
appointed by Royal Warrant representatives of the different parties in the 
Parliament are taken in and they allowed two of their comrades to sit in 
the Commission also in the hope that they, the Party to which they belong, 
would fully know the facts and materials laid before the Commission and 
if necessary they may submit a minority report. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson M.P. and Mr. H. Snell, M.P. also w.y 
clearly showed what the Labour Party has done towards India and what 
it should and can do for India and hinted that the Indian Delegation by 
their withdrawal from the Conference would miss a great opportunity and 
whatever befalls India in future the responsibility of it will be on the 
shoulders of the Indiaos themselves. Rev, C. F. Andrews in a jeeling 
speech related the various persecutions to which he himself is subject at 
the hands of the police and the lawless acts under which persons are arrested 
or sent to jail without trial and enquiry> that the salt tax has much hit the 
poor Indians. He openly confessed before the Conference that he was not 
at all impressed by the speeches of Memrs. Lansbury, Henderson and Snell 
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aod that the only course left to them was to withdraw from the Conference. At 
this stage the President of the Conference Mr. Queen said that the withdrawal 
of the Indian D.degation from the Conference would mean that besides India 
they have no interest in the affairs of the other members of the British Com* 
monwealth of Nations. It was of course a very critical moment for us and 
whatever personal opinions each individu il member of the Indian Delegation 
had as to the propriety of withdrawing from the Conference after hearing 
three of the brilliant spokesmen of the Labour Party in Britain, the Indian 
Delegation as pledged to the resolution passed at the Cawnpur session of A, 
I. T. U. Congress withdrew from the Conference. 

Another Account. 

The followin'; is the account of Mr. P. C. Bose, adviser to the Indian 
Labour Delegation to the Conference 

As one identified with the rank and file of the Indian workers, I think 
it my duty to my Indian comrades to make a statement of the facts that led 
to our withdrawal from the British Commonwealth Labour Conference on the 
Srd day of its sitting when the Indian question was taken up for discussion. 

The Immediate cause of our withdrawal was of course the peculiar pro* 
cedure adopted oti the 3rd day at the instance of certain British delegates, 
not to allow us to move our resolution on the participation of the British 
Labour Party in the Simon Commission in spite of repeated requests of the 
All India Trades Union Con;rress not to do so. But I think the situation 
will bo quite clear if I say a few words about the activity of the British 
Labour Party and the consequent attitude of the Indian workers towards this 
party. 

Since the formation of the British Labour Party the whole of India 
specially the Ijsbour section was eagerly looking forward for something really 
good for India from their hand and up till 1924, inspito of various rumours, 
this belief in the party was quite firm and unshaken so much so that when 
the party come in power in 1924 the Indian workers became overwhelmed 
with joy and the late Mr. C. R. Das who was twice president of the A. 1. T. 
U. C. sent congratulations to the party by Telegraph. But the first thing that 
the Indians received from the party was the Bengal ordinance, an arbitnry 
law by which the Indian Bureaucracy was empowered to arrest any Indian it 
liked and put to him in prison without any trial or giving the poor man a 
chance to defend himself. And the way in which this law is being carried out 
in India is simply horrible. A certain foreign delegate truly characterised it 
in the conference, as something scandalous in the twentieth century. Thus 
as regards the Simon Commission, the AiMndia Trades Union Congress at its 
last annual session at Cawnporo which was attended by some 200 delegates 
from about 60 different labour unions all over India, unanimously adopted a 
resolution to boycott the Commission in all respect and requested the British 
Trades Union Congress not to participate in the Commission and this was 
done in the presence of two British Labour delegates who attended the 
Cawnpore session of the A. I. T. U, C. But the British labour party had not 
the courtesy to take any notice of this resolution and the view of the Indian 
workers at all. Over and above that some member of the Labour party is 
saying that the Indian workers are for the Commission as if his personal 
opinion is more valuable than the resolution of the AiMndia Trades Union 
Coogreas. Then certain other members are observing that the Indian workers 
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should keep clear of polities. But why should 80 p.o. of the people of a 
country keep clear of politics 9 Is this the demooratio policy of the Labour 
movement t 

Now for these various reasons the feeling strongly prevalent in the minds 
of the Indian workers to-day is that so far as India is concerned the labour 
party is in no way different from other imperialistic bodies in the British 
Parliament. And the Indian Labour Delegation which consisted of the Presi- 
dent of the A. I. T. U. C., an ez-president and several members of the central 
executive attended the conference in the hope that the British Labour Party 
after meeting with so many labour representatives of India might do some- 
thing tangible to wipe out this feeling of mistrust from the minds of the Indian 
workers. But it is a matter of regret that the Indian delegation felt compelled 
to withdraw at the attitude of the British Labour Party. 

The story of the actual withdrawal is simply this. The Indian delegates 
in proper time gave a notice of moving a resolution in the conference, ex- 
pressing their view of the policy of the Labour party regarding Indian Seli* 
Government and the Simon Commission. There was never before any sugges- 
tion that no resolution would be moved in the conference. On the other hand 
the conference during its previous session in 1925 actually adopted resolu- 
tions and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his opening speech this year also suggest- 
ed that a resolution on world peace would be adopted. Besides, there is a 
provision in the draft rules that voting should be taken in cases of difference. 
So in due time the Indian delegates were ready to move their resolution 
when suddenly Mr. Henderson of the British Labour party moved that no 
resolution be moved at all; This motion was put to vote and carried by 5 
to 3. So the Indian resolution was not allowed to be moved. The Indian 
delegates even after this waited for some time to clear the position. Mr. 
Cbamanlal as the head of this Indian delegations made a statement at this 
stage to explain the policy adopted by the British labour party towards India 
and the Indian workers and asked the British delegates to make a reply. The 
reply was made but it only indicated the firmness of the party in their old 
policy of supporting the Imperialisin on Indian matters. So the Indian dele- 
gates walked out of the conference as they unanimously decided to do in a 
case like this. 



International Labour Conference. 

(Conthtuid fivm Vohimg /, S$S). 

The following impresaions of Dewan Chawtan Lab the Indian Delegate to 
the Conference! quoted from the ' Hindu ’ of Madrasi will be a very interest- 
ing reading from the Indian view point : — 

The International Labour Conference meeting ia almost like the meeting 
of the general staff at army headquarters. :>;The staff captains and the 
majora, the colonels* the generals are all there. The only one miasing seems 
to be the soldier in the ranks. All of a suddeni a day or two before the 
Conference meets, the hotels get busy, extra Jl^ffs are engaged, an extra 
polish' given to the banisters and the fioonu and there is a general feeling 
of expectancy, like the feelirig of expectancy at gate of a church in the 
eyes of an unfortunate bride awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom who 
never turns up. The evening before the Confetonce, the Hotel des Bergues 
was the centre of considerable ezcitement^v^uite a large crowd of people, 
like the crowd that gathers round a snake cbai^.r in 4ihe streets of India, 
gathered outside the hotel to watch the arj^i&lof various Sir 

Atiil Ohatteijee was one of these. Anothe^i^as Dr. Paranjpye. Then, 
there was our friend, Dr. Bawlley, Secretary { i^e Indian Delegation. The 
India Office suddenly ait^kened to the possil^mes ol A discussion on railway 
couplings at the Conference and as Mr. Grahaa^^ M happened 

to be on leave, he was as suddenly drafted lij^^hi ii^i^tion. Then there 
vroa Qnaliy I amongst the Government delegator^ Wtlton, of 

the India Office, possessing a most charm{i|i|Jaoe. poor M^ Walton 
lemod quite lost this time without Sir Louis appstaranoe at 

the nearest approach to our conception of Moth 
looked like ! 

The labour delegation dispersed at the ^ilway atation, myself consoled 
by the cool breezes of the lake, after a gruelling hot day in Paris ; and Mr. 
Mahhub-Ul-Haq> of the Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, and Mr. P. G. Bose, of 
the Coal Miners of Jbnrria, in search of the Hotel d’Angletorre, where the 
labour delegation for years has made its headquarters, thus proving from 
the name their attachment to the British Empire. There has also been 
considerable fun in labour circles at the idea of my staying at the Hotel 
do Kussie. But it is not Bolshcvic Russie, very much bourgeois and highly 
respectable, sort of midway between the Bergues, wbich is diplomatic and 
the Beau-Rivage, which is American millionairish, All the throe hotels 
overlook the lake and the lie Rousseau, where has been built the statue of 
Jean Jacques. One occasionally sees enthusiastic young persons laying a 
wreath at the statue of the author of Cu ifessions.” 

The “ Translating*' Apparatus. 

On the morning of the 30lh of May, at 1 1 o'clock, all the ladies and 
gentlemen, delegates and advisers, representing 42 out of the 65 countries 
which are members of the International Labour Office, assembled at the 
Batiment Electoral to hear the speech of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of 
the governing bedy of the Intornalional Labour Office, and to elect Mr. 
Saavedra Lamas as Presideut of the Eleventh Sossion. It was an odd crowd* 
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and old crowd, I bad almost said the old gang which wo met in the Conference 
Hall. The only thing new that struck one’s eyes was the wonderful apparatus 
installed in the hall for the purpose of assisting delegates to hear simultaneous 
translations. Each delegate was provided with two instruments which 
looked exactly like stethoscopes. By turning a switch, one could get on to the 
German, or the Italian, or the Spanish or the French translation, as the case 
may be, no matter in what language the speech was being delivered. At 
any rate, that was the intention, but unfortunately, something went wrong 
with the instruments, and all that one could hear was a jargon of sounds, of 
ticks and clacks. It seemed as if the inventor bad succeeded in formulating 
a new international language. However, there aro tremendous possibilities, 
and the inventor will one day no doubt perfect his instrument which will 
mean that when the future labour leaders of India get up to speak in Bengalee 
or in Punjabee, or in Urdu, their speeches will be as they deliver them 
translated into German and French and English and Spanish, and if one 
wearies of a German translation, one can easily switch oneself on to the 
French translation in the twinking of an eye. Imagine the amount of time 
that will be saved. I dare say there are still further possibilities in a system 
of this kind ; perhaps in the years to come there will never be any need to 
hold an International Labour Conference at Geneva ; probably by sitting at 
our headquarters in the various countries, instruments to oars, we will be 
able to make all the speeches and come to all the decisions by means of similar 
telephonic arrangements. But the humour of this will not be appreciated 
by prospective delegates and advisers to this Conference. Loud speakers had 
also been Installed in the Conference Hall, as well as wireless microphones, 
but apparently in was not a propitious day as all the mechanical arrang<«ments 
went wrong. Mr. Narottam Morarjee, who sits next to me, and Dr. 
Paranjpye, who sits next to him, tried their best to make the instrument work 
by speaking into the earpieces, shaking the tables and snapping the rubber 
tubes, but the instrument remained as obdurate as a Bombay mill striker, 
and the effort bad to be given up in despair. 

Suddenly, we heard the hammer knock on the table and Mr. Fontaine 
rose and informed the ladies and gentlemen assembled that it was his pleasant 
duty under the constitution to preside over the opening meeting of the Coir 
ference. He said that 136 delegates and 184 advisers had been sent to 
Geneva for this Conference to bring their technical competence, as Mr. 
Fontaine puts it, to bear over a wide range of subjects ; and, he added, with 
obviously a twinkle in his eyes, their devotion to social progress. 

In regard to ratifications there had been an increase of registered rati* 
fications, from 230 to 300 this year. He was careful enough to warn the 
Conference that the governing body bad taken the stop to carry out Article 29 
of the Washington Hours Convention and the corresponding articles of tho 
other coDvent’ons. This, as your readers are aware, has been a very con- 
troversial point with the British Government and with many other Govern- 
meotSi but the governing bofly is empowered to submit every ten years a 
report regarding the working of the conventions, and it has now started to 
study the method of preparing the report which will bo submitted to tho 
Conference in 1931. Mr. Fontaine informed the Cnnference that the agenda 
for our meeting had to be settled by the governing body, but in reality the 
working agenda is previousty settled by the Selection Committee. In a 
previous speech, Mr. Fontaine gave his blessing to the Conferenoe and became 
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aln^ lyrical towards tbe end regarding the work of the League of Nations , 
fiarticularly when he emphasised the necessity of a sense of solidarityi both 
between classes and betiseen nations. 

How the President is Elected. 

A newcomer might have suspected that it was tbe right of the delegates 
assembled at the Conference to take a decision in the matter of the choice 
of their President. But then only a newcomer could have been guilty of 
such a suspicion. As a matter of facti most of the formal work of the 
Conference is carried out by cliques and coteries consisting of old and 
experienced hands who have knowl^ge of the working of the constitution of 
the Labour Office, with the result that all formal decisions are out and dried. 
It was thus that a certain gentleman from Spain, of the name of Count de 
Altea. rose and in bio very poor French, said that he had the honour to 
propose the name of Mr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas as President of the Con* 
ferenoe. And if you do not know who Mr. Saavedra Lamas is, then the 
nearest picture I can give you of his appearance is that which is to be found 
on the covers of an average 26 centimes French novel : cream coloured, 
suggesting rather than portraying a French aristocrat, high-collared . Victorian 
mouiitaohe, thin face : that is Mr. S^iavedra Lamas. The contrast with Mr. 
Fontaine was vivid. Mr. Fontaine had a streaky greying beard of a peculiar 
shape, as if a rectangular wooden box had been attached to his face. Mr. 
Lamas is an ex-Minister of Justice and of Public Instruction, and an eminent 
personality of the Great Argentine Republic, in the University of Buenos 
Aires# qnd a Professor of Legislation. He Is the author of a book which is 
supposed to be well-known to all of us. He is the President of the Commission 
set up by his Government to undertake a revision of the Labour Code. The 
proposition was supported by the employers’ group, through Mr. Oersted, of 
Denmark. No workers’ delegate had a word to say. It was not necessary 
and as there was no other suggestion before the Conference, Mr. Saavedra 
Lamas took the chair. Now, this election was so spontaneous in tbe eyes of 
the unsuspecting newcomer that the inevitable sequel followed of Mr. Lamas 
putting his hand in his inside coat-pocket, and pulling out a printed speech 
which he delivered with the preliminary remark that a great honour had 
been done to him in electing him President, and through him, to the country 
which he represents. And his speech, although very interesting from tbe 
point of view of South America, had not much of light to throw upon the 
question which face us at Geneva. But here is a sentence which is worth 
quoting from his speech, if for no other reason than for introducing the word 
'^demographic.” to your readers ; — 

" The gradual demographic changes which have throughout the ages 
caused old civilisations to perish and new ones to arise, do not offer an 
immediate prospect of great changes in the respective levels of civilisation, 
though they are causing the nations of tbe American Continent to increase 
in importance. For a long time to come, however, the newer countries will 
need to absorb new. capital and population. They will obtain fresh population 
from the western countries, while capital will be derived from what may 
be called the economic democracies In which there are large numbers of small 
investors. 

"America offers Immense opportunities of experience and profit for 
the older countries. In the American Continent there are no racial hostilities 
and DO traditional enmities. Id its in mense and feitile territory the expau- 
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8i*on of vital forces is not bemmed in by the principles of territorial intefrrity* 
and nature of itself restores the balance between the inequalities of distribu- 
tion which exist amonff nations. There thus come into play unforeseen 
influercfs making for stability and harmony — — — ...” 

Now, if you wtTe foolish enough to think that South America generally 
is in the habit of indulging in a mild revolution every week end, you would 
think that Mr. Saavedra Lamas was talking through his hat when he talked 
about stability and harmony. And If you thought that every little State 
in South America was most jealcus of its territorial integrity and gradually 
adopted from America, for its own purposes the Monroe doctrine, you would 
again think Mr. Lamas was exaggerating a bit when he talked about vital 
forces not being hemmed in by the principles of territorial integrity. But 
this is the way in which professors talk. And if they do not appear wise 
in their folly, they would certainly appear foolish in their wisdom. However, 
the last few sentences uttered by Mr. Lamas had a sincere ring in them, but 
whether they arc really applicable to the organisation about which I am 
talking or not, is another question. He said : — 

Ladies and Oentlomen, the Labour Charter of the Treaty of Versailles 
which inspires and guides you is one of the finest documents in history. We 
find in it a magnificent expression of the brotherhood of man and of the 
highest ideals which the human mind could conceive after the long horrors of 
the War. The voice which proclaimed universal peace and justice was that 
of stricken humanity and her words express the noblest of conceptions. 
When you have translated them into law ai;d practice, you will have cured 

modern society of its great unrest and suffering There are certain 

tasks which require to be begun, so to speak, at the end and it is indeed in 
this manner that all groat acbievemeiits have originatod. It is always in the 
pursuit of an ideal which for the moment cannot be realised that we find 
inspiration for the practical achievement of the future.’* 

After that last soiitouco of his, I almost forgive bim bis Victorian 
moustache. 

At half past twelve, the Conference was over. And we proceeded to 
elect the members of the Selection Committee, which is roughly comparable 
with the Subjects Committee of the Indian National Congress. Sir AtuI 
Cbatterjee obtained a place on the Committee, and both Mr. Narottam 
Mornrjee and myself obtainted substitute places. But now all this came about 
is a matter which 1 must leave over for the next article. 

After the delegates of the International Labour Conference had, in solemn 
conclave, elected their President, Mr. Saavedra Lamas, and after Mr. 
Saavedra Lamas had eloquently accepted the honour, the meeting adjourned 
in order to enable the three groups, namely, of workers, employers and 
Governments, to moot separately in order to elect their office-bearers and 
members of various Committees. The most important of the Committees 
were, firstly, the Minimum wage Fixing Machinery Committee, secondly, the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents General Committee, and thirdly, the 
Committee to discuss the replies received from Governments ratified by them 
under Articles 4 and 5 of the Peace Treaty, known as the 408 Committee, 
fourth, the Selection Committee which, as I have already indicated, is the 
Subject’s Committee of ih^ Conference, the Dockers’ Committee and the 
Baiiway Couplings Committee. It will be noticed that the Dockers’ Com- 
mittee and the Railway Couplings Committee are really adjuncts of the 
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General Committee on the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Apart from 
thesei the other Committees are not important and in the Workers' Group 
we were enabled to obtain seats on the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 
Committee, the Prevention of Accidents' Committee, the Selection Committee, 
and the Dockers' Committee. It wtis physically impossible to attend any 
more Committees as I had only two advisers with me ; and Mr. Bakhale, who 
was unofficially deputed by the Trade Union Movement to act as Secretary 
to the Indian workers' delegation, had not arrived from Antwerp, where he 
had been attending a meeting of the International Textile Workers* Federa- 
tion. Wo were glad to see him as ho brought with him the news that the 
International Federation had aHowod £1,500 f.^r Indian workers at its annual 
session. There was a great deal of difficulty, however, in obtaining seats 
on those Committees, the reason being that the group representing the 
Amsterdam International has boon in complete charge of the situation as far 
as the workers are concerned at Genova. Messrs. Mortens, Oudgeest and 
Jouhaux, are the shining lights of this group and by moans of various 
arliustments in the shape of favours given to their satellites they hav?, until 
this year, boon in complete command over the workers* group. However, 
it was inevitable that wo should come to a clash with this group, as we nearly 
(lid ifj the year 1925 when, afior a groat deal of difficulty, wo succeeded 
in obtaining, for the representative of the Indian workers, a seat on the 
gi)ve riling body as deputy member. The clash arose once again over the 
election for the governing body. 

Under the constitution, each group has the right to select its own 
members to the governing body, and the Governments and the tvorkors are 
allowed six full members and six deputy members each. Both Japan and 
India naturally wanted representation on the governing body, which the 
Amsterdam group was not willing to give. India, however, came up in the 
first list successful as a deputy member. But there was a tie in regard to 
Jiipan as against a Mr. Sorrarein ro«iu«3.sting the Catholic workers of 
Ilolbind. Mr. Serrarens was the nominee of the Amsterdam Group. The 
first ballot showed that the . I apnnese and the Amsterdam proteges both got 
15 votes each, and the second billot showod that they got 1 4 votes each, 
and in the third ballot they again got 14 votes each. 

Mr. Walker, representing the Australian wo.').3rs. roso to t!io occasion 
and obtained the votes of the South Amoriciii S .atos, and L managed to 
obtain the votes of some European States, including Italy. The result was 
that both India and Japan obtained scats on the governing b idy. This fact 
was referred to by Mr. Uossoni, the Italian Workers* Delegate, in his speech, 
as meaning a d (Tin itc defeat for the Amstord.ini Group. Mr. Kosaoni has 
boon, year after year, attacked by the Amstonlam Group as not being 
representative of the Italian workers in so far as bo represents the Union 
sot up by Mussolini. Each year the protest has boon launched and each yoar 
his credentials have been accepted. After those preliminary cantors wo sot 
about our business fighting for a liberal convention regarding minimum wage. 
Meanwhile, the diseussion wont on in the Conference regarding the principle 
of “ Safety First ’* and the general question of the Provorition of Industrial 
Accidents. It was an iiifructaoiis discussion as the attention of all the 
important delegates was concentrated on Committee work, except for the 
fact that Mr. Graham, from India, made a very brief contribution tellifig the 
world that a tour round India would mean a journey of 40,000 miles and 
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that automatfo coupliriEs had bean installed on the metre-gauge lines, and 
finally that 7 per cent of the fatal Accidents to railway employees in India 
and 12 per cent of similar non-fatal accidents occurred during uncoupling of 
vehicles. He ended his brief speech by assuring the delegates of the cordial 
co-operation of the Government of India on the question of accidents tis 
workers. 

The Minimum age Committee. 

And now, first of all, let mo take the work of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mittee. Mr. D. P. Khaitan was deputed by Mr. Narottam Moraijee aa the 
Employers’ Delegate to attend this Committee. He made an intorasting 
statement to the effect that what he wanted was that the hands of Oovern- 
ments should not be tied down to any particular trades, but that a minimum 
wage fixing machinery should be generally applicable. Further, he stated 
that he would like that the minimum wage rates should be living wage 
rates. I heartily endorsed this proposition and moved two amendments : 
firstly, that the rate to be determined should be a living wage rate, secondly 
that the principle of equal work for men and women should be one of the 
guiding principles in determining wage for all classes of workers. In fact, 
this obligation regarding equal pay is contained in the Peace Treaty itself 
which, under Article 427, lays down this principle as one of the guiding 
features for all Governments. Naturally, all the associations which are fight- 
ing for women’s rights in Europe over the question of equal pay for women 
inundated me with representation asking me not to give up the fight. I think 
I easily became the most popular figure in Geneva amongst the fair sex ! 

Eventually, after days of strenuous discussion, both the principles were 
incorporated in the recommendation attached to the Draft Convention. 

Representation of Coloured Workers. 

A great fight ensupd in the Selection Committee in regard to two resolu- 
tions presented last year by the Indian Workers’ Delegate regarding the 
representation of coloured workers. The first resolution asked Governments 
which have colonies or mandated territories to ensure the presence of 
representatives of coloured workers. The second referred particularly to the 
representation of Indian Workers and Negro Workers in South Africa, the 
first resolution was eventually recommended to the notice of all Governments. 
The second resolution was vehemently opposed by the South African dele- 
gate ; and as it is possible, nay probable, that it would have broken the 
harmony that prevailed, I withdrew it in the end in order not to single out 
South Africa for special censure. Dr. Orenstein, a very able representative 
of the South African Government and all the delegates present were relieved 
of a great anxiety which nearly wrecked the harmony of the work of the 
Selection Committee. 

A second feature in the Selection Committee was our resolution regard- 
ing firing on strikers. Eventually a juridical ruling was given that the 
resolution, as it meant interference in the internal affairs of a StatCi is not in 
order so far as it went beyond the rrovieions of the Peace Treaty. 

Our resolution regarding housing and living conditions was accepted. 
The only other strenuous fight that took place in the Committees was the 
fight put up by Mr. Shanmukham Chetti, on the Railway Couplings Com- 
mittee. The protagonists were Mr. Shanmukham Chetti and the Right 
Hon’ble J. H. Thomasi but it was an inconclusive fight. 
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CoBunilitos Work Oenova. 

I do not know of any work which is mors trying than Committcs work 
at Genera. The usual programme Js that phnotually at 9 o’clock each group 
meets to discuss the day a work and take stock ol the situation. Panetually 
at IChSO the Committees commence their works Delegates disperse for 
lunch at 1 o’clock to meet again at 3 and sit usually until 6 in order to give 
them time enough to get into their dinner jackets and attend a delegation 
dinner. For it must not be forgotten that with all the work that is put in, 
the delegates. have the time to mix with only their own oompatriots» 
but with representatives of all the coufitrles which have sent delegations to 
Geneva. The most formal delegation functione are the British, the Canadian 
and the Presidential. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, British dei'*gato, gave the 
first dinner at the Hot d des Berguos, where the Right Hon’ble J. H. Thomas 
arrived in a Norfolk jacket and fiannel trousers, thus putting everybody at 
his ease. And as is the usual custoiu at such functions! Sir Malcolm related 
the usual after-dinner story about Harry Lauder who^ on his way to perform 
at Glasgow one night, saw a little boy outside the theatre crying. “ What is 
the matter with you my little man 1 said he, and in between his sobs the 
little man said that he had lost a shilling which his mother gave him and 
now he could not go to the theatre to see Harry Lauder. The large-hearted 
Lauder put his fingers in his waist-coat pocket and fetched out two matches 
which he philanthropically handed to the little boy telling him to look for 
the lost shilling. 1 do not wish to be misunderstood ; the level of intelligence 
at Geneva is not to bo misjudged by an after-dinner story* But 
the function which was very representative of the spirit that reigns at 
Geneva! and more particularly in the International Labour Office! was the 
reception given by the President at the Hotel Carlton : There were 3,000 
guests present and fire- works especially imported from France kept half 
of Geneva awake. Three bands were in attendance to provide music for 
the Genevese. The champvigue the workers drank flowed like water. At 6 
in the morning poor old Mr. Saavedra Lamas, Chairman of the International 
Labour Conference! was still shaking bands with bis departing guests! but 
at 10-30! be sat in the presidential chair looking as fresh as a lark. The 
general opinion is that this reception is to be the end of all receptions, unless 
they put either Henry Ford or the Maharaja of Baroda in the chair next 
year 1 One of the functions I must not fail to mention was a lunch given by 
Mr. Albert Thomas to all the workers’ delegates present at Geneva at the 
Club International, where Albert Thomas dellvorod a most elegant speech. 
He has been criticised a groat deal. During his last official visit to Italy 
he did a most dreadiul thing and that was to offer at a meeting the Fascist 
salute. Naturally the Amsterdam group, wanting to^ make propaganda 
out of this one fact in order to rehabilitate, as they think, their position in 
the eyes of the extremist section of labour, created a great deal of trouble 
for Mr. Albert Thomas. Mr. Thomas took this opportunity of reminding 
them that the creed of tolerance is a worthy creed : and if Amsterdam had 
not yet heard of the word " tolerance ” it was high time that Amsterdam 
did. In order to counter-balance the effect of this remark, ho went out of 
his way to say that he hoped the Japanese workers and Indian workers 
would join the Amsterdam International. 

Mr. Tom Moore, Canadian workers* delegate wound up the proceedings 
reminding ua in his speech of the remark made by the friend of a oertaio 
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great orator, when asked as to what be thought of the great orator's speech. 

I agree with eyerything that you said luy frieod ; but there was only one 
thing lacking in your speech.*' “And what was that t " asked the orator. 
The quick reply came : “ Tou had three opportunities to sit down, and you 
missed them all." 

Our stay in Geyeva haa been exceptionally interesting. The most im* 
portant requisites for membership of the International Labour Conference, 
howeyer, considering the nerve-racking tension that prevails, 18 hours out 
of the 24, in Conference circles, are an iron constitution which can stand 
five meals a day, complete deafness in order to prevent the international 
fiow of oratory from driving one to a lunatic asylum, and a perfect mis- 
understanding of the constitutional procedure. Happy the man who possesses 
all these three requisites. 

The Minimum Wage Convention. 

The text of the proposed Draft Convention and of the draft recom- 
mendation adopted by the Ccmmittee are as follows : — 

Proposed draft convention concerning the creation or maintenance of 
minimum wage fixing machinery in certain trades. 

Article 1. 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies 
this Convention undertakes to create or maintain machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain of 
the trades or parts of trades (and in particular in home working trades) in 
which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low. For the purposes 
of this Convention the term “ trades " includes manufacture and commerce. 

Article 2. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide, 
after consultation with the organisations, if any, of workers and employers 
in the trade or part of trade concerned, in which trades or parts of trades, 
and in particular in which home working trades or parts of such trades, the 
minimum wage fixing machinery referred to in Article 1 shall be applied. 

Article 3. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide the 
nature and form of the minimum wage fixing machinery, and the methods 
to be followed in its operation ; 

Provided that (l) before the machinery is applied in a trade or part 
of a trade, representatives of the employers and workers concerned, including 
representatives of their respective organisations if any, shall be consulted 
as well as any other persons, being specially qualified by their trade or 
functions for the purpose, whom the competent authority deems it expedient 
to consult ; (2) The employers and workers concerned shall be associated in the 
operation of the machinery, in such manner and to such extent, but in any 
case in equal numbers and on equal terms, as may be determinated by 
national laws or regulations. 

(3) Minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding 
on the employers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abate- 
ment by them by individual agreement, nor by collective agreement except 
with the general or particular authorisation of the competent authority* 
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Article 4. 

Eftch Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary 
loeasuresi by way of a system of supervision and sanctions, to ensure that 
the employers and workers concerned are informed of the minimum rate of 
wages in force and that wages are not paid at less than these rates in oases 
where they are applicable. A worker to whom the rates are applicable and 
who has been paid wages at less than these rates shall be entitled to recover, 
by judicial or other legalised proceedings, the amount by which he has 
been underpaid, subject to such limitation of time as may be determined bv 
national laws or regulations. ^ 

Article 5. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually 
to the International Labour Office a general statement giving a list of the 
trades or parts of trades in which the minimum wage fixing machinery has 
been applied, indicating the methods as well as the results of the application 
of the machinery and, in summary form, the approximate numbers of workers 
covered, the minimum rates of wages fixed, and the more important of the 
other conditions, if any established relevant to the minimum rates. 

Methods of Application. 

A 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation : 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the creation or main* 
tenance of minimum wage fixing machinery in certain of the trades or parts 
of trades in which no arrangement exist for the effective regulation of wages 
by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low, and 

Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention by putting on record 
for the guidance of the members certain general principles which present 
practice and experience show to be calculated to produce the most satisfactory 
results in the application of any minimum wage fixing machinery in the 
trades or parts of trades concerned : Becommends that each Member 
should take the following principles and rules into consideration : 

1 

( 1 ) In order to ensure that each Member ratifying the Convention is 
in possession of the information necessary for a decision upon the application 
of minimum wage fixing machinery, the wages actually paid and the arrange- 
ments, if any, for the regulation of wages should be ascertained in respect 
of any trade or part of a trade to which employers or workers in the trade 
request the application of the machinery and furnish information which 
shows prima facie that no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages and that wages are exceptionally low. 

(2) Without prejudice to the discretion left to the members _ by the 
Draft Convention to decide in which trades or parts of trades in their 
respective countries it is expedient to apply minimum wage fixing machinery, 
special regard might usefully be had to trades or parts of trades in which 
the workers employed are generally women. 

II 

(1) The minimum wage fixing machinery, whatever form it may take 
(ci g. trade boards for individual trades, general boards for groups of trades, 
compulsory arbitration tribunals) should operate by way of investigation into 
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the^ relevaDt coiiditionB in the trade or part of a trade concerned and consul- 
tation with the interests primarily and principally affected, i. e., the employers 
and workers in the trade or part trade, whose views on all matters relating 
to the fixing of the minimum rates of wages should in any case be solicited 
and be given full and equal consideration. 

(2) (a) Tb secure greater authority for the rates eventually fixed, the 
general policy of the machinery should be that the employers and workers 
concerned, through reprcseiitativea equal in number of having equal voting 
strength, should jointly take a direct part in the deliberations and decisions 
of the wage fixing body ; in any case whore representation is accorded to one 
side, the other side should be represented on the same footing. The wage 
fixing body should also include one or more independent persons whose votes 
can ensure effective decisions being reached in the event of the votes of the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives being equally divided. Such indepen- 
dent persons should be selected in agreement with or after consultation with 
the employers’ and workers’ representatives on the wage fixing body. 

(b) in order to ensure that the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
shall be persons having the confidence of these whose iittcrests they respec- 
tively represent, the employers and workers conccriiod should be given a 
voice as far as is practicable in the circumstances in the selection of their 
representatives, and if any organisations of the cmploycis and workers exist 
these should in any case be invited to submit names of persons recommended 
by them for appointment on the wage fixing body. 

(o) The independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph (a) should 
be selected from among men or w'omen recognised as having the necessary 
qualifications for their duties and as being dissociated from any interest in 
the trade or part of the trate concerned which might be calculated to put 
their impartiality in question. 

(d) Where a considerable proportion of women are employed in a trade 
or part of trade, allowance should be made as far as possible for the inclusion 
of women among the workers’ representatives and of one or more women 
among the independent persons. 

For the purpose of determining the minimum rates of wages to be fixed 
the wage fixing body should in any case take account of the necessity of 
enabling the workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. 
For this purpose regard should primarily be had to the rates of wages being 
paid for similar work in trades where the workers are adequately organised 
and have concluded effective collective agreements, or, if no such standard 
of reference is available in the circumstances, to the general level of wages 
prevailing in the country or in the particular locality. 

Provision shculd be made for the review of the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the wage fixing bodies when this is desired by the workers or 
employers associated with the machinery. 

IV 

For effectively protecting the wages of the workers cencerned and 
safeguarding the employers affected against the possibility of unfair competi- 
tion, the measures to be taken to ensure that wages are not paid at less than 
the minimum rates which have been fixed should include 

(a) arrangements for informing the employers and workers of the rates 
in force ; (b) oflScial supervuion of the rates actually being paid, and 
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(0) laootioDB for remedying and preventing infringement! of the rates 
in force. (1) As a means of ensuring that the workersi who are less likely than 
the employers to have their own means of acquainting themselves with the 
wage*fizing body’s decisioDs» may be kept informed of the minimum rates at 
which they are to be^ paid, employers might be requ'red to display full 
statements of the rates in force in readily accessible positions on the premises 
where the workers are employed, or in the case of home workers on the 
premises where the work is given out or returned on completion or wages 
are paid. 

(2) A sufficient staff of official inspectors should be employed, with 
powers analogous to those proposed for factory inspectors in the reoommen^- 
tion concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
of inspection adopted by the General Conference in 1923, to make investiga* 
tions among the employers and workers concerned with a view to verifying 
whether the minimum rates in force are in fact being paid and taking such 
steps as may be authorised to deal with infringements of the rates. 

As a means of enabling the inspectors adequately to carry out these 
duties, employers might be required to keep complete and authentic records 
of the wages paid by them, or in the case of home workers to keep a list of 
iHit workers with their addresses and provide them with wage books or other 
similar record containing such particulars as are necessary for verifying the 
wages actually paid with the rates in force. 

(3) In cases where the workers are not in general in a position indivi* 
dually to enforce by judicial or other legalised proceedings their rights to 
recover wages at the minimum rates in force, such further sanctions should 
be provided as may be considered effective for preventing infringements of 
the rates. 

B 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation thinks 
it right to call the attention of Governments to the principle affirmed by 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

Minority Report Submitted by Employers’ Group. 

On behalf of the majority of the Employers’ Representatives I have 
the honour to request that the Minority Report herewith should be appended 
to the Report submitted by Dr. Feig, the Reporter of the Committee : 

During the - discussion which took place in the Committee all the amend' 
meats proposed by the Employers* Group were rejected, some by a small 
majori^ir. 

The Employers’ Representatives specially pressed but in vain to have 
the Committee’s decision restricted to home working trades, their argument 
being that it was of primary importance to take account of the experience 
already acquired by a number of States in minimum wage fixing for home 
working trades only. It should be noted that in the text adopted to all 
trades whatsoever, severd States would hesitate to^ follow the Internationa 
Labour Office in its somewhat venturesome undertaking on a question which 
Governments as well as employers and workers have always regarded m a 
matter of an exclusively national character. It was on these consideratioos 
that Article I in the employers’ amendment was based. 



India in Parliament. 

Debate on Indian States Problems. 

liord OLIVIER gave notice in the House of Lords on the 6TH 
DECEMBER 1928 to call attention to questions arising in. regard to the 
goTernment of Indian States not forming parts of any proyinces of British 
India to ask His Majesty’s Government whether they have in view any 
scheme for dealing with such questions concurrently and consistently with any 
amendments of the Constitution of British Indian Government that may 
commend themselves to Parliament in the outcome of the inquiry now being 
made by the Commission which has been appointed under the Government 
of India Act and to move for papers. 

Lord HARDINGE of Fenshurst said in the course of the debate 
My Lordsi I cannot help thinking that the motion which has been put 
before your Lordships by the noble Lord is somewhat premature io view 
of the fact that it is made before the publication of the Simon and Butler 
reports. 1 do not propose to enter into abstruse qaestione of the constitu- 
tional reform of the Indian States* but in vi^ of what has been eaid by 
the noble Lnrdi 1 should like to say a few words upon the position of the 
Ruling Priflccs. In the first place* I would like to emphasise the lact that 
the Ruling Princes are one of the most loyal and devoted elements in India. 
Their loyalty to the King and to the Government is ubsiirpassed. Akhough 
memories are short now-a-days I wotdd like to temiid your LoijMips of 
the offers made by the Ruling Princes at the out-break Of the Wam»^ffers 
of men* money, hospital ships* aeroplanes and every coneeivable tbiiiig that 
might be needed. These offers were made spontaneously and they were 
all fulfilled. I may even mention that there was to my knowledge one of 
the Maharajas who offered to sell all his jewels to provide money lor the 
War. These offers* when reported by the Secretary of State, evoked gieat 
enthusiasm in both Houses of Parliament. Heavy sacrifices of men and 
money were made and no help that was ever asked of them was refused. 
Several of the Ruling Princes led their own contingents to the seat of war. 

Since those days* what were in my time in India mere naeetings of a 
certain number of Princes under the aegis ” of the Viceroy to discuss 
educational and other questions and questions affecting themselves, have deve- 
loped into the creation of a Chamber of Princes where such questions and their 
general policy come under discussion. They are now a corporate body with 
definite policies of their own and form an integral part of the maohinery of 
the Government in India. Formerly the affairs of the Ruling Priuoes were 
dealt with by the Government of India or in the department. The absurdity 
of this arrangement induced the creation of a separate Political Department 
dealing exclusively with the affairs of the Ruling Princes and under the 
direct supervision of the Viceroy. Moreover* in recent years control of the 
Ruling Princes has been gradually withdrawn from the Provincial Govern- 
ments and concentrated under the Political Department of the Government 
of India. I recount these facts to show that while rapid constitutional 
progress has been made in British India* the Ruling Princes have been slowly 
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developing into a corporate body alongside of British India but ptaetioally 
independent of it. 

It cannot be denied that the forms of Oovernment in British India are 
more advanced than in the Indian States* but nevertheless the tendency in 
tbese^ States is towards progresss not unwisely rapid* and in spite of the 
criticisms of the noble Lord these States as a whole are well governed and 
meet the needs of the population. There are some States such as Mysore* 
which really serves as a model and could not be better administered. Of 
course* there must be, and will always be, questions at issue between the 
Buling Princes and the Qovernment of Indiai and these questions can well be 
settled by conference and by arbitral or other tribunals* but 1 can conceive 
no step that would be more of a step backwards, or that would be more 
resented by the Ruling Princes, than any scheme by which they might be 
placed in a position of subservience to* or at the mercy of the Legislative 
Assembly of even a Central Government or of a Provincial Government » 
The Government of India* as your Lordships are aware, has treaties of 
alliance and otherwise with the Ruling Princes. I look forward to the day 
when these treaties with a very loyal pariotic and devoted body may be 
developed and strengthened to the mutual advantage of this country and of 
India.. 

The Marquess of Reading said : — My Lords, the subject which has been 
introduced by my noble friend is undoubtedly of the utmost importance* but 
I confess that I am a little perplexed as to the object of raising at this 
moment when we have the Harcourt Butler Committee dealing especially 
with some points affecting the Ruling Princes and the Simon Commission, at 
present in India* whose Report we shall all of course await with the greatest 
interest. One wonders at the suggestion that some scheme should be put 
forward by the Government at this moment. I presume it is only intended 
to be for private discussion and not in any way public debate when we have 
not yet the Report of the Commission before us. I should have thought 
it quite unnecessary to intervene in this debate but for some observations 
which fell from my noble friend. I imagine that he had no intention what* 
ever of reflecting in any w'ay upon the Ruling Princes as a body. 

Lord Olivier : Hear, hear. 

The Marquess of READING : Certain observations made by him gave bis 
view of the good GoVoriiiiicnt in a great many States,- but on the other hand 
he did give iiidic;Atioiis which might disturb the Ruling Princes very much. 
My noble friend Tjord flardinge, who has just addressed your Lerd^hips, has 
dealt with some aspects of the Ruling Princes* constitutional position. I 
would take the opportunity of saying that during the w'hole of my experience 
in India, no more loyal body could be found than the Ruling Princes, I-.ord 
Hardinge spoke of the services they rendci 'jd in the war and their desire to 
help in every way. During my period of oirn'e'sn..‘h questions did not arise, 

but nevertheless there are numbers of oonsidcri:' ions that constantly aiiec in 

waich the Ruling Princes might make difii*-iilt. obi.ctions, and I desire to slate 
emphatically that I have never found the Princes, speaking of them as a oody 
— there may be individual cases, of course— slow to recognise tae necessity 
of making any concession or falling in with ai:y view tuat mi;.: I t put by 
the Government of India, founded upon the desire to protect or riiTcj.gtnoii 

India or in any way to help Indian interests. i u ^ 

There are, of course, questions atjocting rhoir own Suates v.bich are 
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diiouMed with the Viceroy and the Ooyemment of India. Your Lordships 
are aware that under the present constitution the affairs of the Princes lire 
dealt with by the Governor-General in Council — that is, by the Viceroy with 
the assistance of the Executive Council. There is no Minister for the Politi- 
cal Department, but their affairs are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy him- 
self with the assistance of the Political Secretary. Those of your Lordships 
who may not be familiar with the constitutional position may need to be 
reminded that the Departments have their members of the Council who meet 
in what is the equivalent of a Cabinet with the Viceroy, but the political 
affairs that relate to the Princes are dealt with en tirely by the Viceroy him- 
self— that is to say, he has charge of them, instead of their being in the 
charge of any particular member. It is on account of this procedure that 
some difficulties suggested themselves to the Princes in view of an extension 
of the reforms. 

There is no doubt, as my noble friend truly said, that they are alarmed 
at the motion that they may find themselves dealing with the Governor- 
General in a Council composed of the Governor-General and Ministers 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, or in other 
words to the Central Indian Legislature, and that they would thus find a 
change in the position that they occupy at present. Strictly speaking, of 
course, this would not be so, because they would still be in relation with the 
GovernorGeneral in Council, but at the same time the position of the 
Governor-General would have been very materially changed. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, the members of the Council are appointed by His Majesty 
and are responsible to the King and the British Parliament, 

What changes, if any, will be mide, and whether any recommendation 
is to be made by the Simon Commiseion which will affect indirectly the 
position of the Princes, nobody can tell, and 1 do not at the moment intend 
to speculate upon the report which will, in due course, be presented. But 
I do desire to emphasise that the Princes themselves, so far as I am aware— 
and I think I understand their views in this matter — wish to maintain as 
closely as they can relations with the Viceroy as the representative of the 
King. They take their stand upon their treaties and they claim that they 
should have access, as they have always had, to the Viceroy, in order to put 
before him any facts that they desire. I can imagine very well that, if a 
change were to be made in the appointment of the members of the Council, 
this would very materially aff^ the position of the Princes, and indeed no 
one can gainsay that they would have to consult upon their affairs with the 
GovernorGeneral and Ministers who would be responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly. In other words, they would then be subject to the Legislative 
Assembly, and at present they are not. It is true that under the constitution 
there are restrictions upon the legislation that can be proposed in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and very definite limitations upon the matters that the 
Assembly can raise. 

There is one other point which I think I must touch upon. I refer 
to the question of the relation of the Princes to the Paramount Power, in 
other words to the Crown, which is, of course, of the utmost importance. 

1 do not wish in any way to travel outside the scope of this question by 
dilating upon the difficulties that present themselves, and apparently, to some 
extent at anyjrate, may by agitating the mind of the Princes, but in the Des- 
patch that I sent containing the answer to a letter of the Niiam of Hyderabad 
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I did ftttempti in conjunction with the Secretary of State, to define the 
exact position. ^ 1 think that one special consideration must alway be borne in 
mind. Crown is the Paramamout Power, and the Princes have their different 
degrees of sovereignty which vary among their numbers. When you proceed 
to those that have no internal sovereignty, you find many more restrictions 
and limitations! but with regard to those 90 or 100 Princes that have 
undoubted internal sovereignty their position is that they administer their 
own affairs. They do not of course deal with foreign affairs. Those are 
dealt with by the Governor-General in Council, and they include all matters 
which affect the military position of India or even her p sition in relation 
to the air. Here there can be no question that the Paramount Power is 
supreme, and the relations that have been laid down and are well understood, 
and were the subject of very close search and study before the Despatch 
was made, are now pretty clearly defined. 

Position of the Chamber of Princes'. 

There are, however, some questions which have never been settled and 
are now being discussed before the Committee over which Sir Harcourt 
Butler presides. Sir Harcourt Butler is specially qualified to preside over 
that Committee, in that he was at one time during his service in India a very 
able Political Secretary and has also been Governor of the United Provinces. 
The relations are very definite. We do not interfere with the internal 
administration of a State unless there is what is termed gross maladministra- 
tion. I think it would be unwise to attempt to define more closely what is 
meant by that term. It is sufficient to enable the Governor-General in 
Council to intervene when there is a condition of affairs in the State under 
a Ruling Prince which is one of maladministration, not merely in one parti- 
cular instance, but of ^uch a character that it can be described as gross. All 
these matters are, as it seems to me, very clearly understood at the present 
moment, but there are questions which have agitated the Princes, in relation, 
for example, to tariffs, which have been imposed in India and which have 
made certain difficulties. 

I am not going to discuss them, however, because they are the 
subject of consideration, but I must draw attention to what Lord 
Hardinge said with regard to the Princes and the rights that they have in 
their Chamber of Princes. To talk of them as a corporate body^ in the 
sense in which he used the term is, I think, going a little further than 
is justified by the ' constitution. The Chamber of Princes baa the power, 
and indeed the duty, of discussing certain matters, but there are limits, and 
one must always remember that some of the most powerful and important 
Priooes do not attend the Chamber of Princes. They make a practice of 
not attending, and consequently one can hardly say that you have the views 
of ail the Princes in any resolution passed by the Chamber of Princes. 
Whatever the Princes may do, I feel sure that they will not desire to be 
placed under the Legislative Assembly. My impression is that they have 
never hesitated to make that clear, and anyone at all familiar with the subject 
will undeiretand that. Indeed, it would abrogate the rights which they have 
1^ reason of the internal sovereignty which they now enjoy, quite apart from 
British India, Their resolutions to British India are simply those to which 
I have referred, and there is no intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Sfesto except when there is what is termed gross maladministration. My 
view of the is that if the Government was in fact at this moment 

40 
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considering any 8cheme» I should imagine that they would not make these 
preiimiuary discussions or considerations public at the present moment. To 
do so would be a grievous mistakci and I think a departure from constitu- 
tional practice, when you have the Commission of Sir John Simon actually 
in India at the present moment. 

I feel a little anxiety aroused by the observations made by the noble 
Lords, who certainly did not commit himself to any specific reform but 
who seemed to indicate sympathy with the view that the internal sovereignty 
of the Princes must be placed in some way, by the British Government 
through the Government of India, upon a constitutional basis. That is a 
very grave departure to take and it involves the changing of the sovereignty 
which the Princes at present enjoy. It may be right or wrong — I am not 
going to discuss at the present moment — but I hope that it will not be 
thought, from anything which nii^ be said in this debate, that there is a 
desire on the part of the Government, or at any rate of the Party to which 
I belong, to change the system of sovereignty under which the Ruling Prince 
rules. What we have always aimed at in India, as I have understood, and 
what was meant in the various discussions which took place before the 
Government of India Act was passed, was that gradually there should be a 
reform of the Indian States from within the States, and not in any way 
forced upon them by the Government of India or the British Crown ; that 
in due course of time, no doubt, as what we term wider ideas and broader 
views prevailed, there might be a greater desire for a more constitutional 
form of government within the Ruling States. 

What I do wish to emphasise is that 1 cannot myself conceive that any 
Government would seek to force that upon the Sovereign States, and indeed 
it may be a question whether they would have the right to do so under the 
treaties which exist between the Crown and the Princes, which gave the 
Princes their rights of internal sovereignty. My main purpose interven- 
ing in this debate was to make it clear that the Party to which I belong 
have no idea of forcing in any way upon the States a different cons- 
titution from the one which they at present enjoy. That, however, is a 
different thing from saying that there may not be discussions in the 
future between the Princes and the Government of India, as the constitu- 
tional movement develops in India, for the purpose of arriving at some 
changes, but those are matters which must be left to, and which, I think, 
must depend upon the consent of, the Princes themselves. 

Tribute to Mysore. 

Certain steps have already been taken. It is very difficult indeed to 
find a State which is better ^ministered than Mysore, which is always 
regarded as a model. As Lord Hardinge said there are others — it would be 
invidious to single them out— but equally, for the sake of truth, it must be 
said that there are some where it is very desirable that a more liberal form 
of Government should be introduced, if it were possible. No one would 
suggest for a moment that all these States are excellently governed — there 
are exceptions — but even with regard to any question of intervention your 
Lordhships may be aware that an elaborate system was devised by which a 
Prince, before any of his powers can be either taken from him or be reduced 
or modified in any way, or before any deposition ean be resorted to, may be 
heard by a commission on which there must be at least two Princes, a Judge 
of the High Courts and two other selected persons, so that you have e 
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tribunal of fivOi That system already exists for the purpose of preventing 
what I will call drastic measures in relation to the affairs of any Prince, 
without giving him an opportunity of being heard before a commission which 
was agreed with the Princes at the time when we were discussing the Reforms. 

It is now a part of the c 'institution, or at least a part of the agreement 
arrived at with the Princes. Even that is limited. It only applies when it 
is intended to take away or restrict in any way some of the powers which a 
Prince enjoys. In all other matters it is of the essence that the Crown is 
the Paramount Power and the Ruling Princes with their internal sovereignty 
have that limitation placed upon them, that they are subiect and must remain 
Bubiect, to the Paramount Power, which is in itself the best means for the 
protection of the Princes both from aggression from the sea — if, that were 
contemplated — and upon land. The security which the Princes enjoy, and 
have now for a very considerable time enjoyed, is due to the fact that the 
Paramount Power takes charge and directs them. I think that it is very 
necessary that we should always remember that. That is naturally regarded 
as the key of the whole position and it was largely in order to make that 
clear that the despatch was written to which my noble friend has referred 
In relation to the matter iind^sr debate at the present moment, I can only 
express the hope which I fancy will be realised, that the Government will 
not be drawn into any premature disclosure of what it may do given certain 
considerations which no one yet knows and assuming certain things to happen 
of which no one has at present the remotest idea. 

VISCOUNT PEEL, the Secretary of State for India, said : — My Lords, 
the questions which have been placed upon the paper by the noble Lord, Lord 
Olivier, are very far-reaching, and touch very difficult and profound questions 
affecting the Government of India. The motion of the noble Lord, however, 
would be fully justified. I think, if only by the fact that it has produced 
two such very important and very interesting statements as those we have 
had from two noble Lords who speak with very groat authority and full 
knowledge of Indian problems, and especially on questions oonneoted with the 
Ruling Princes. Under most of these questions raised by the noble Lord 
there is the problem of the relationship between the Paramount Power ano 
the States, and this problem is at present, as the noble Marquess has said, 
under reference to the Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the terms of reference to that 
Committee. They are as follows : — 

“(l) To report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the States, with particutar reference to the rights and obligations arising 
from 

f a) treaties, engagements and ** sanads and 
b) usage, sufferance and other oauses and — ” 

this does not so directly bear on the point mentioned by the noble Lord—* 
(2) to inquire into the finanoial and eoonomie relations between British 
India and the states, and to make any recommendations that they may 
consider desirable or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. " 

When this Committee reports, His Majesty ^s Government will have, 
BO far as the States* side of the matter is concerned, the material upon which 
to proceed to whatever further oonsideratioD may be necessary of questions 
either as to the relations between the Paramount Power and the States or 
as to the relations between the States and British India. But until the report 
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of the Committee is received it ia undeBiimble to enter into n discnesion of 
such questions on merely speculative or hypothetical lines ; and in that 
respect I thinlc the noble Marquess was right in his divination of the 
attitude I should be obliged to take up. 

The noble Lord’s reference to farther amendments of the Constitution 
of British India is at present equally speculative or hypothetical, and when 
he asks wbether His Majesty’s Government have in view any scheme for 
dealing with questions arising in regard to the Indian States, concurrently 
and consistently with any such amendments. I can only say that they have 
not, and that any definite scheme would at this stage clearly be premature. 
Of course, I do not wish to say that His Majesty’s Government will not use 
their best endeavours to look ahead into the future and to examine into 
these very complex and difficult questions. But their solution can only be 
approached stage by stage and with a full appreciation of the necessity for 
caution and deliberation. 

What I have said hitherto must be understood as referring to questions 
coming under the head of relations either between the States and the 
Paramount Power or between the States and British India, but the noble 
Lord has devoted some portion of his remarks to questions which, though 
obviously connected with the problem which I have been discussing, must 
be recognised in the first place as coming in a different category — namely, 
that of constitutional or administrative arrangements within the States them- 
selves. Unless this question had been raised I should have thought it 
undesirable if not improper for me to enter upon it now ; but one is anxious 
to avoid any miEunderetanding, and I cannot let the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions pass without some reference to them. I must, however, limit myself 
to some very general observations and I cannot, of course, enter upon any 
question of their particular or precise and actual application. I might remind 
your Lordships — it is familiar, of course, to the noble Lord opposite— that 
the term ” Indian States ” is of very wide application. There are 600 or 
600 of them, varying to the greatest possible extent in size and importance. 
At one end of the scale is the great State of Hyderabad with an area of ovei 
82,000 square miles and a population of 12,600,000. At the other end, 
where we deal with what are more properly described as estates rather than 
States, we have small areas of less than a square mile with a hundred or two 
hundred inhabitants. It is ohvioos that very difierent considerations must 
apply to the States at these different ends of the scale. With that reserva- 
tion perhaps I can now speak in rather more general terms. 

First let me remind the House-- though I do not see that my observation 
hears a very close application to what has been stated by the noble Lord 
opposite— of the well-known passage to which he has referred in the stats* 
ment of the noble Marquess, Lord Reading. He read a portion of it, and 
I think I should also like to read it because it is a very important and, as 
the noble Marquess said, a very carefully considered statement. As he also 
•aid, it was written to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The 
passage is as follows : — 

The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Indian States is another instance of the coniequenoes necessarily 
involved in the supremacy of the British Crown. The British Government 
have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire to exercise the 
right without grave reason* But the internal, no less than the external, 
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security which the Ruling PriDces enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the British Governxnenti and where Imperial interests are concerned 
or the general welfare of the people of a State js seriously affected by the 
action of its Government, it is with the Pararoount Power that the ultimate 
responsibility for taking remedial action, if neccssaryi must lie. The varying 
degrees of internal sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the 
due exercise by the Paramount Power of this responsibility. ” 

This is a general statement, of course, of the rights and duties of the 
Paramount Power. But, in regard to such questions as those of the introduc- 
tion of changes in the machinery or mcl bods of Government in the States, 
I must point out that, however important aid far-reachin*; these questions 
are, they are primarily questions of internal administration which, as such, 
cannot, generally speaking, be regarded as coming very directly within the 
purview of the Paramount Power. 

I do not think I can with very great advantage pursue this question 
much further at the present. But it is obvious that questions of‘ internal 
administration must be present to the minds of all who endeavour, from the 
point of view either of the British Government or of the Indian Rulers 
themselves, to look ahead into the future of India as a whole or of the States 
individually. At a time when constitutional changes are under consideration 
in British India, it is inevitable that much attention should be directed, both 
in the Press and on the public platform, to the States. Conditions in the 
States vary greatly and what might be appropriate and timely in one might 
well be inappropriate or premature in another. But I need hardly say that 
the Rulers of many of the States have already shown that they appreciate 
modern ideals of good administration and strive within the resource at their 
disposal to attain to them. The Viceroy, in his speech announcing the 
India States Committee, took the opportunity of reminding the Prince? that 
in his view, the more their administration approximated to the standards 
of efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion elsewhere, the easier it 
would be to find a just and permanent solution of the problem of the future 
relations between the States and British India. Many of the leading Princes 
themselves are, as I know, very much alive to the importance of this subject ; 
and I know that some of them have of their own initiative taken up the 
question of reviewing their administration with a view to inaugurating, 
where they do not already exitt, such measure as the promulgation of a 
definite cade of law to be administered by a Judiciary independent of the 
Executive, and the settlement upon a reasonable basis of the purely personal 
expenditure of the Ruler as distinguisued from the public charges of admi- 
nistration. The two noble Lords who have spoken have paid very just 
tributes to the loyalty and devotion of the Princes of India, and I should 
like very respectfully to associate myself with what has been said by those 
two noble Lords upon that subject. 

There is only one question that was raised by the noble Lord, Lord 
Lamington, who has changed his place though not his point of view, as I 
understand, in the House. He was good enough perhaps he will excuse my 
saying that the notice was received a very short time before this discussion, 
snd so I must answer him rather more briefly than I might otherwise have 
^ne. I am not sure that the Government, I am not in fact aware that the 
Government of India have received any recommeedations from the feudatory 
Boblea of the Indian States. 1 thought possibly the noble Lord was referring 
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to the ease of the guaranteed Thakura in the Owalioi State. As regards 
that oasei I may say, that the British Government at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in effecting a settlement in central India, mediated and 
guaranteed the relations between the Rulers and the petty chieftains under 
them. In view of iinprovements gradually effected in the Gwalior adminis* 
tration there no longer existed the same justification for intervention between 
the durbar and the Chiefs ; and in 1921 the Government of India made 
now arrangement under which the Political Department of the Government 
of India withdrew from direct interference between the Durbar and the 
Thakurs, and fresh sanads in perpetuity were issued to the Chiefs in question 
by the Gwalior Durbar. It was, however, explicitly laid down that the 
pledges originally given by the British Government must remain inviolable. 
Representations from some of the feudatories in connection with this now 
arjangement came before me as the Secretary of State for India in 1924, and 
questions raised by others are, I believe, at present before the Government 
of India. 

Then, as regards the question whether the feudatories would have an 
opportunity to make representations during the discussion on reforms, if any 
feudatory is apprehensive as to how changes in British India may react 
upon his own position he could no doubt express his feeling to his Ruler. 
If the reference is to any grievance which a feudatory might have against 

his Ruler, it is open to the feudatory who may consider himself unjustly 

treated, as to other subjects of an Indian State, to seek redress from the 
Government of India. Perhaps the noble Lord will content himself with 
that rather brief answer to the question which ho askod. As to the noble 

Lord opposite (Lord Olivier), though I do not charge him with wishing 

to air his knowledge on the subject— he has raised very important questions 
— 1 am sure he will agree that they are so speculative and depending upon 
such hypothetical considerations in the future that he will be satisfied if I 
have not given him a more definite answer than I have beof) able to do to-day. 

Lord Lamington : 1 should like to ask the noble Viscount whether he 
will consider how these feudatory chiefs may make a representation. 

Lord Oliviers Reply to Debate. 

Lord Oliver, winding up the debate, said ; My Lords, I shall have the 
satisfaction, as the noble Viscount expressed it, that my bumble motion 
has elicited very interesting and important speeches from Lord Hardingo 
and the noble Marquess^ Lord Reading. I also can congratulate myself in 
having elicited from the noble Viscount [Viscount Peel] a very interesting 
and carefully considered statement upon some of the questions 1 raised, and 
1 thank him for it. I think the debate has been of great interest, but 
there are some slight misunderstandings which I should like to clear away 
arising out of the speeches that have been made. In the first place the noble 
Lord, Lord Hardinge, seemed to think that it was relevant to my Question 
that he should set forth what wo none of us foi a moment disagree with— 
namely, the great value of the services and the great loyalty of the Priuois, 
and the admirable character of many of them. We all agree with that, but 
that was not relevant to my Motion. My Motion was relevant to considora- 
tiou of the question dealt with by the noble Marquess. 

It fa obvious that in any constitutional development we shall have to 
consider the position of the Rulers, who number something like six hundred. 

I ar g: Are the Government not prepared with a scheme ior dealing with 
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tha quastion t That is to say, are they not prepared to set up a further body 
of Inquiry t I do not ask them to consider a scheme immediately. I ask 
them to set up a tribunal or a Committee for dealing with the matter. 
The noble Marquess and the noble Visoount said that was premature. I 
cannot deny that the noble Viscount has given a very good official answer to 
me and I should not have expected any other answer ; probably if 1 had 
been in his place I should not have made any other answer. 

Viscount Peel : Tou would have been more careful than 1 have been. 

Lord Olivier : I might have had to be more careful. I accept the noble 
Viscount’s official answer and I shall not press for Papers ii the House will 
allow me to withdraw my motion. The noble Lord, Lord Lamington, made 
one of my points in bis reference to the Harcourt Butler Committee. That 
Committee does not in the slightest degree have within its terms of 
reference anything which enables them t ; deal with the interests of the four 
hundred odd States. 1 ask : What means are the Gv.-vernment taking to 
deal with this question t With regard to the Committee reference which 
the noble Viscount was good enough to read to us, it is limited and does 
not deal with the constitutional questions which arise. I go further and I 
say that the reference to the Simon CummiBsion also does rtot deal with 
any of these questions. There is nothing in the reference to the Simon 
Commission chat would enable us to imagine that any question of the Indian 
States was at all involved. 1 must perforce accept the view of the noble 
Viscount, who agrees with the noble Maiquess* Lord Reading, that until the 
Simon Commission has reported you cannot go into those questions. That 
is not my own view of what is possible, but 1 have to accept the statement. 

Finally, there seems to be sodjo suggestion that I made criticism of 
the Indian Princes. The noble Lord, Lord Hardinge, seemed to think I had 
attacked them, I certainly did not attack them. I gave credit, I hope, to 
what I know of the admirable rule of miuiy of them, though i said, incident- 
ally, that some of them have not been good Rulors. My point was that, 
generally speaking, they are all abso ute monarohs. The noble Marquess and 
the noble Viscount seemed to approve of absolute monarchy, but personally 
1 do not, 1 do not think absolute monarchy is a good institution. That 
was the sole extent of my criticism of the Princes. 1 now beg leave of the 
House to withdraw my Motion. 

The Motion^ was by leave, withdrawn. 



Debate on Indian Affairs. 

At the second reading of the appropriation bill in the House of 
Commons on the 2ND AUGUST 1928* Labourite Mr. Johnston initiated 
the discussion on the Indian affairs on behalf of the Opposition and protested 
against the system of relegating the affairs of 380 million people to an hour 
or two among the scraps at the end of the session. 

After quoting evidence given before the Indian Agricultural Commis* 
sion regarding the infantile mortality, he said that after all these years, 
trouble in India was not political. The problem was insufficiency of food. 
He urged the House to pay attention more often to the problem of 
how to deal with the question of raising the purchasing power of the ryot 
incidentally relieving considerably the unemployment problem in Britain. 

Mr. Johnston said that all that was necessary now was to increase 
the purchasing power of the ryot by supplying him with better implements 
and preventing his increased productivity being stolen from him by 
increased rents. He appealed to ]^rl Winterton to take up the question 
as a question of the State policy when the Labourites would whole-heartedly 
respond. 

Mr. Pilcher (Conservative) suggested an inquiry into the possibility 
of imperial loan directed solely to the development of irrigation and co- 
operative movement in India which would gradually result in an increase 
in the purchase of ploughs and other goods. He urged the members, parti- 
cularly the Labourites, to take the view of Mr. Johnston and Col. Wedg- 
wood that in India, economics was more important than politics. 

Mr. Saklatvala read out his letter to Mr. Baldwin and declared that 
India’s first and last problem was to overthrow the British rule* 

Mr. Purcell said that India was not so much suffering from imperial- 
ism as from stomach trouble. India wanted food but would not get it by 
mere transference from the White to the Black. India would not improve 
under the native Government. He suggested that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of India should as speedily as possible organise 
the work people into Trade Unions to enable them to face the employers 
and obtain better standards of living. That would be the swiftest step 
towards freedom to which they were entitled. If a dozen Trade Union 
organisers went to India, it would be possible to organise the Bailwaymen on 
such a basis that they would be disciplined from the view-point of the 
working organisation and have someone to negotiate for them. 

Mr. Purcell expressed the opinion that the Indians themselves might 
set better example than seeking the victory, of which Mr. Saklatvala spoke. 

Earl Winterton remarking that this was the sole occasion on which the 
Indian affairs had been discussed in the house in this session said, that 
the Government had not been remiss in this matter. Responsibility rested 
solely on the opposition. They had twenty allotted supply days but never 
asked for a day. There was never a Liberal present at any Indian debate 
and only one was present to-nigbt. He oharaoterised it as a ridiculous state 
of affairs when the only Indian debate in the session began at ten in the 
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eT0DiDS at mid^nightt He was expected to anewer qaestione oovering 
the whole raoge of debate. 

As regards agrionlturci be asked the House uot to be too gloomy 
and said that more had been done for the improvement of methods of oultiva* 
tion and economic position of the cultivator in the past twenty*five years 
than in any previous five-hundred years. There Wfis a remarkable increase 
in the number of Co-operative societies alsot there were numerous social 
institutions endeavouring to raise the status of the worker and increase 
hygeine* health and knowledge. He could give dozens of examples of how 
Social India was advanching when the members suddenly criticised the 
poverty and position of the ryot. They should realise that opportunity 
for improvement rested with the Indians themselves. Power rested very 
largely with the Indian Legislatures and the Ministers to deal with these 
matters. 

As regards the actual facilities for the purchase of improved agricultural 
machinery by the ryot, it would be wholly unconstitutional for the Secre- 
tary of State to interfere in the administration of Agricultural Departments 
in the provinces, as this was the Transferred Subject. Mr. Johnston’s 
suggestion had already been passed on to the Government of India, in case 
they might think it is desirable to transmit it to the Provincial Governments 
for the moment, or further action was possible on the part of the Secretary 
of State. 

Earl Winterton gave a friendly warning to Mr. Johnston that Mr. 
Johnston’s activities were likely to be seriously misconstrued in India as 
an endeavour to exploit the peasant for the benefit of the British manu- 
facturer, and workman. Earl Winterton had seen entirely unfounded 
suggestion to this effect in the Indian Press. 

Referring to the industrial unrest, he said that there was no doubt 
that the strikes had been engineered by the experienced agitators, and 
cited as an instance the strike at Tata’s- He agreed that it was most 
desirable that Trade-Unionism should be on a better basis. 

As regards the action of the Police, he said that while unfortunately 
disturbances had resulted from the strikes and occasionally it had been 
necessary for the Police to fire a few rounds in self-protection from the 
rioters and to restore order, there had been remarkably a few of these 
episodes and the Police had shown restraint and devotion to duty as great 
as ever shown by the Police force in this cou ntry. Meanwhile, the existence 
and challenge of the Communist agitators wi.uld in no way deflect the 
Government’s policy of remedial measures and improving the lot of the 
workers. 

Earl Winterton regretted that an answer made by Mr. Purcell to the 
charges brought by Mr. Saklatvala bad not occurred earlier in the evening, 
because it would have created a sensation outside the House, but he hoped 
that it would meet the eyes of some people in India. 

Dealing with the strikers in regard to which he said, that there had been 
several arrests of Communists whose action was about to come before the 
Courts. 

Earl Winterton declared that, if necessary, the Government would not 
kesitate to take further action with a view to checking agitation which had 
suoh serious oonsequenoes. 



Agra Provincial Hindu Conference. 

The following instuctive address was delivered by Lala Lagpat Rai at 
Etawah on thenyth October 1928 : — 

I do rot propose to make a lengthy speech, but the fact that the country 
is in the throes of a political crisis, compels me to devote a large part of my 
address to the political issues that confront the nation at the present moment. 

I once said that ** The Hindus have no political aims of their own, separate 
from those of their countrymen of other faiths. It must be understood that no 
living nation can avoid politics. Politics is the very breath of associated life 
and political activities of a healthy kind are absolutely necessary for social 
progress and national prosperity.” 

Political activities are of two kinds — anti-Government and pro-Govern- 
ment. The Hindus have so far followed a National policy and, I think, they 
must stick to that. They will be stultifying themselves if they leplace their 
nationalism by communalism. 

So far as politics are concerned, the Hindu Maha Sabha has no special 
political functions except to define the position of the community in relation 
to other communities. The Hindus as a community are opposed to communal 
representation as such in any shape or form. 

That communal repiesentation was a negation of Nationalism and it 
was practically dividing the country into watertight compartments. If the 
principle of communal representation was extended it was not known how 
many divisions and sub divisions might be created. This question should be 
considered, not in the interests of the Hindu or the Mohammedan community, 
but of one united nation which should stand against those who do not want 
to give us Self-Government. If any solution is put forward which will further 
our country’s progress I shall whole-hea rtcdly support it. But remember we 
have not only to win our liberty but also to keep it.” 

My position has been consistently the same during all these years 

Nehru Report. 

Continuing, Lalaji said in reference to the Nehru Report : — 

Personally 1 consider this arrangement to be satisfactory. So far, I have 
not read any expressions of' dissatisfaction with it anywhere in the Hindu 
Press. With one or two exceptions the whole Hindu Press of the Punjab is 
in favour of the report and so is the Hindu Press of the rest of India. The 
Hindus of the province of Agra, I presume, can have no objection to the Nehru 
Committee recommendations. On the contrary they have every reason to be 
satisfied with the same. And so have the Muslims too. The principles of the 
Nehru Report are the only principles on which a democratic constitution for 
India is possible to be framed at present. It provides ample guarantees for 
minorities. It adequately safeguards the interests of their religion and culture 
and it secures to them a substantial voice and share in the political and eco- 
nomic activities of the nation. 

But many Moslems are objecting and these objections are of two kinds 

(l) Those purely of a communal nature. In this class are included 

(a) The demand for reservation of seats for Muslim minorities and majori- 
ties all over India, not for ten years but for all time to come until the Muslims 
themselves choose to dispense with it. 

(b) The demand for the continuation of separate electorates. 

(c) The demand for over-weightage in provinces as well central legislature* 

(d) The extension of communal representation to local bodies, services, 
universities and all other elected bodies. 

(s) Those relating to the powers of the central and the provincial legiala- 
turea and the fundamental nature of the constitution* 
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In meeting the objections, Lalaji said 

In the matter of communal representation the Hindus have accepted the 
recommendations of the report as the maximum of what they can swallow. 
They shall not be a party to any tampering with the same. The retention o( 
separate electorates is altogether out of the question. Any specific over- 
weightages to Muslim minorities except in the shape sanctioned, either in the 
provincial or in the central legislature shall not be agreed to. The demand 
for extension of communal representation to Services, Universities or Lccal 
Bodies or in any other respect is simply preposterous and no constitution con- 
taining a provision to that effect has any chance of being accepted or aproved 
of by any section of the Hindus. The Hindu opinion on these points is so strong, 
that I think I may venture to say that any attempt to make any changes in 
these respects will not only be stoutly opposed but will be construed as an attempt 
to back out of the position accepted at Lucknow 

Reservation for majorities is a demand opposed to all principles of democracy 
and they cannot agree to it, but election by the method of proportional repre- 
sentation is a principle which they should have no objection to reconsidti if 
pressed by our Muslim or Sikh countrymen. This is all what I want to say 
about communal representation at this stage. 

Coming to the other fundamental objection to the nature of government 
recommended by the Report, I would like to point out that India is a country 
the like of which is not to be found anywhere else in the world. Analogies 
based on the constitutions of other countries cannot be accepted without 
reservations and modifications. I repeat what I said at Lucknow. In my judg- 
ment all controversy as to whether the form of Government in India should be 
Federal or Unilateral is futile. Let us not be slaves of words. Let us profit by 
the example and experience of others, but let us decide what is best for us under 
the peculiar circumstances of our own country. 

After exploding the arguments of Sir M. Shafi and Aga Khan, Lalaji 
added : — 

I want to make it clear that this is the most fundamental basis of the structure 
designed by the Nehru Report, and any tinkering with it at the bidding of 
H. H. the Aga Khan or Sir Shafi will mean wrecking it almost wholly. 1 will 
not speak for others, but speaking for myself, I will be no party to it. For the 
present I will let the matter rest here. I am whole-heartedly in favour of the 
Report as it is, and I would advise the Hindus all over India to rccept and 
support it in a spirit of genuine patriotism mixed with a certain element of sports- 
manship. There are risks involved in the scheme both to Hindus and Muslims. 
I will not discuss them. On the whole, the scheme is the fairest and soundest 
possible solution of our problem, conditioned and circumstanced as we are. It 
can be improved upon in details, but the moment you touch any of the corner- 
stones, that moment it falls to the ground like a pack of cards. 


Simon Boycott. 

Now as to the Simon Commission. Events have justified the boycott which 
my humble self inaugurated in the Legislative Assembly when proposing my 
resolution on the subject. Even then I could visualise the scenes that arc 
being enacted at Poona. The whole scheme of the Commission is dominated 
by one motive to see how ridiculously and childishly absurd and unfit for Sell- 
Government the Indian people are. It has brought into 
was designed to do, men who are intensely communalistic and entirely devoid 
of any faculty of constructive politics. What is happening at Poona Y Kca^ 
tionary Muslims, the supposed representations of depressed classes, the Angi^ 
Indians and the Europeans are having the best time of 

vying with one another in exposing the weakest points of the Indian ^liy, 
points which have been sharpened and brought into 

active policy of the British Government. What was nuhifc^v brouaht 

ten years by an active policy of “divide and rule is now 
into evidence in order to make India the laughing stock of ^ • 
men are the ready tools. They arc playing into the hands of the enemy. 
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Social Problems. 

CoBtiauiog Lalaji said 

I will now turn to the social side of the Hindu problem, which in my judg- 
ment is tbe real outstanding problem before the Hindus. If the Hindus could 
put their house in order socially, they need entertain no fear of any aggression 
against them from any quarter. The first thing which I would like the Hindus 
to realise is the open attempt that is being made both by the British and some 
sections of the Muslims to exploit the prevailing caste system for political 

ra (es. H. H. the Aga Khan wants every caste to be separately represented 
Legislature. Sir Mohammad Shafi wants the depressed classes to be 
separated from the Hindus. He says they are not Hindus and should not be 
considered as such for political purposes. The general trend of bureaucratic 
policy also is towards the same direction. There are some persons among 
the depressed classes themselves, who are either the hired agents of the one 
of the other or under their influence, who are spreading the same views among 
these classes themselves. Again there are some foolish Hindus as well who 
are consciously or unconsciously playing into the bands of the enemies by 
supporting ^ Adi-Hindu movement'* and the political claims of the latter. Some 
of toern think that by doing so they would spur on the Hindus to remove the 
religious and social disabilities of the depressed classes and concede to them 
what is their right. I must frankly tell you that the present caste system, as 
it prevails to day, is the greatest danger to Hinduism as a religion and to the 
Hindu community as a community. I won’t discuss the origin, nor rights and 
wrongs of the system in the days when the Hindus alone lived in this country. 
It may have had its use in the past, but under modern cond'tions and to day it 
is an anachronism of the worst type. It is an eflective bar to Sangathan.” 
It is the negation of organised Hindu life. 

Physical Condition, 

Next in importance comes the physical condition of the community. Let 
me assure you with all the emphasis that I can put on the matter that the great- 
est need of the Hindu community next to its organization on national lines is 
the improvement of its physical condition. A physically helpless community 
is at the mercy of every body. Physical disabilities sap vitality and make the 
person suffering therefrom unfit for the battle of life. They expose you to the 
ridicule and contempt of others. They are a handicap to all efforts intellectual 
moral or political. Physical training of young people is good and useful ; 
exercise by all is a necessity ; clean and sanitary bouses and clean and good 
food will go a great way to improve health. 

But unless and until you change and reform your marriage laws the curse 
of heredity will not let you reap the full benefit of all those efforts. A human 
being must be well born in order to make his subsequent efforts for a good 
and healthy life bear proper fruit. The child of a weak, emaciated, tender 
mother starts life with a handicap, which accompanies him everywhere in all 
his activities and hampers his full growth as a man or woman. It is a matter 
of joy that the Hindus all over the country are now alive to the importance 
of the question, but this awakening has not yet assumed such proportions as 
would assure early steps being taken to reform the whole system. The whole 
system requires an immediate overhauling. Infant marriage is an abominable 
tnlng^ contrary to all sense of decency and responsibility. But even early 
marriage is extremely detrimental to the individual as well as the race. 

It IS equally important that marriages of disproportionallv unequals in 
ages be stopped ; that choice of parties to the marriage be freer and more 
unhampered by custom; that the custom of demanding and giving large 
dowries be discontinued ; and that all pecuniary considerations should be 
elinnnated from contracts of marriage. In my judgment it is equally important 
that the marriages of widows, virgin or young, be encouraged or at least all 
obstacles in the way be removed. 



The Indian National Cmgress 

OPENING DAr—2gth DECEMBER iga 8 . 

TTie Ae la^n National Congress which commenced in Calcntta 

on the 2 gtn DECEMBER ig2% was one of the most momentous that had been held 
in the poliOcal annals of the country. Among the sessions of the Congress in the past 
the gatherings which assembled at Surat in 1907, at Lucknow in 191^ at Amritsar in 
1919 and at Calcutta at a special session in 1920 form landmarks in the progress of 
the national movement. While the Lucknow and Amritsar sessions had achieved a 
measure of communal and political unity that had hung anxiously in the balance 
in the months previous thereto, the Surat and the Calcutta special sessions 
registered the expr^sion of a new life in the national struggle. The importance 
of the present session in Calcutta arises from the combination of both these idtal 
factors in the affairs of the Congress and other political organisations. The 
Calcutta Congress met at a most critical juncture when, for the first dme, a 
great and far-reaching attempt had been made, by summoning a National Convon- 
tion, to bring the various political, commercial and other organisations in the 
country on a common platform. The delegates were welcomed to the great and 
beauti&il City by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, the trusted lieutenant of Dbsabandhu 
Chittaranjan Das and the leader of the Committee, in the coarse of a remark- 
ably frank and forceful address, subjects the fruits of co-operation with the British 
Government on the part of the Indian people to a close and searching analysis 
and comes to the conclusion, inevitable to those who approach the problem in a 
dispassionate spirit that the result has been absolutely nil. In the economic, 
the political and in fact in every other field of public activity cooperation has 
brought about no gain worth mentioning. Mr. Sen Gupta, after referring to die 
policy of industrial subjugation of the country and the disastrous currency 
manipulations effected by the Government, deals at considerable length widi the 
Railway policy of the Government, a question not usually dealt with on the 
Congress platform of recent years. With all his passionate patriotism Mr. Sen 
Gupta is a man of action who does not overlook the practical necessities of the 
hour. Speaking about the controversy regarding I ndcpendence versus Dominion 
Status, he asked the delegates not to be carried away by mere political theories in 
the abstract but set themselves to the task of ascertaining how best they might 
promote national self-assertion which was the one and only way of achieving the 
great object before the Congress. The supreme test by which the question of 
Independence versus Dominion Status had to be judged was whether they were 
prepared to say that, in view of the overwhelming need for conjoint action in the 
country, a constitution based upon Independence would produce the same unity 
as that which has resulted from the labours of the Nehru Committee. ^ Mr. Sen 
Gupta is only too conscious of the defects in the national organisation which stand 
in the way of a radical transformation of national life. These deficiencies are 
mainly social and he makes an impassioned appeal for a social revolution 
would remove these encrustrations from the past and make Indians better Wed 
to carry on the national struggle free from those besetting evils and able to bear 
the responsibilities of Swaraj. 

The guidance of the ship of the Congress at this critical turn in the fo^nes 
of the country has been entrusted to that tried helmsman, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Nine years ago he presided at the Amritsar Congress when a wave of indignatira 
was passing over the country over the Amritsar massacre. That he hu bMn again 
zskluSi to take charge of the Congress especially at a time when narked dinerenm 
divide the counsels of the nation, testifies to the complete confidence felt in 1 m 
leattership. The address which he delivered as President is typical 
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of the characteristics which have made him the trusted leader of the popular 
movement who has alike won the confidence of other political and public bodies 
in this country by his able and consummate, yet withal, honourable and straight 
conduct in the direction of national affairs. He has won the respect and admira- 
tion of his political opponents in an uncommon measure. His pronouncement is, 
as he himself has said, a matter of fact and businesslike one, withal displaying 
the earnestness of the patriot determined to win freedom for his country, and 
exhibiting a natural anxiety to consolidate the national forces and enable them to 
function togethes. He propounds three questions: “Where do we stand 
“What is our destination ?” and ‘'How should we achieve it ?” After a remarka- 
bly clear and succinct analysis of the political situation, brought about by a series 
of broken promises and pledges ending with the progress of the Simon Commission 
showing ‘the presence of the toxin of Dyerism in the Government’s internal 
economy,’ as he put it, the Pandit pauses to review the story of the extinction of 
Indian manufactures, and of the currency policy and arrives at the conclusion that 
owing to two sets of disabilities, one from without and another from within, the 
nation is being handicapped and that only after breaking through these shackles 
can it hope to be really free. Like Mr. Sen Gupta Panditji lays stress on the 
social evils which obstruct our path to national freedom which is our destination 
and which can only be won by beginning at the point at which the All- Parties 
Convention has now arrived and then pushing forward with it in order to reach 
the final goal. He believes that Dominion Status involves a very considerable 
amount of freedom bordering on Independence. He thinks that there was no 
harm in making an offer to the British Government, and he recalled how the late 
Desabandhu Das had made a similar offer of co-operation at Faridpur. The 
Nehru Report was such a gesture. He urges that we ought to take account of 
the facts ot the situation without merely losing ourselves in theories and dogmas 
and by a supreme effort to cleanse ourselves to acquire the ability for Independence. 
He is himself a complete Independent ; but he is not against Dominion Status 
and he has appealed for support for that national unity which he and his co- 
adjutors in the All-Parties Conference have sought to achieve with such remarkable 
success. In doing so, he has, as may be expected, made a frank and clear 
statement of his position and left the Congress in no uncertain^ as to his own 
views. In emphasising the importance of the All-Parties Conference he points 
out : 

“This is the first time in the history of the Congress that it invited the people 
of India through the various organisations representing them, to determine for 
themselves what is good for them. In doing so the Congress has acted on the 
principle of self-determination. .Those invited have accepted the invitation of the 
Congress as they never did before — no, not even in the palmy days of Non-co- 
operation — when, with all the millions behind it, the Congress was not supported 
by many well-known organisations. There is not one organisation — political, social 
religious, communal, industrial or labour — of any note or standing to-day which 
did not take part in the All-Parties* Conferences and the National Convention 
or which, having so taken part, has not given up much that it valued for the sake 
of unity. It is an achievement of which any country in the world might well be 
proud. That achievement will now be presented to you. Will you accept it or 
spurn it ? If you have any faith in your claim for self-determination, you have no 
right to spurn it even if you disagree. The only question is, whether there is such 
a consensus of agreement on the scheme that it can be treated as self-determined. 

I say there is. The only dissentients are a few communalists. I must say frankly 
that I do not understand them and am unable to reconcile their claim for speciad 
communal advantages with their desire for complete Independence. Some of these 
would reserve to a handful the right to arrest the whole course of the country’s 
legislation. Others are prepared to go back even on joint electorates if a few 
a£litional seats are not given to them in the legislatures. Their dissent with a 
system of Dominion Status can hardly be taken seriously”. 

While he is in full sympathy with the desire for full national Independence 
for his country he points out how Independence and Dominion Status are entirely 
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reconcilable and, what is more important, the programme of work for achieving 
either is the same for all Congressmen, nay, for all Indians. He has left the 
Government in no doubt as to the advancing tide of resentment in the country 
at recent developments culminating in the brutal and callous manner in which the 
authorities behaved in Lucknow, Lahore and other places. The Pandit further 
warned the Government that the threats of repression and resolute govern- 
ment could only strengthen its determination to oner firm and peaceful resistance 
to all such measures with calm courage and resolve, especially on the part of the 
younger generation.’* vide Hindu, Madras. 

THE WBIiCOMB ADDRESS. 

The Congress met punctually at 2 P. M. on the ppM DECEMBER, After the 
singing of the National, An them Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Chairman of the Recepiion 
Committee, delivered his address in welcoming the delegates to the Congress. The 
following is the text of his speech : — 

Brother and Sister Delegates, Ladies and gentlemen,— This is the ninth time 
that the Indian National Congress is holding its session in Calcutta and the 
first time since that memorable Special Session of Sept. 1920, when it accepted 
the programme of Non-co-operation placed before the country by that great and 
good man M. K. Gandhi. On behalf of the Reception Committee and the people 
of Bengal, 1 have the honour to extend to you a most hearty welcome to this cUy. 
Our shortcomings are many, but I beg of you to remember our difficulties. 
The Congress is not what it used to bj before 1920. In magnitude and 
in importance it is not to be compared to the older Congress. To-day the 
Congress embraces not only the intelligentsia but includes within its orbit 
the masses as well as the classes. It is no more a bourgeois organisation. 
Its message has reached the remotest corners of the country. To-day the illi- 
terate but intelligent Indian of the village who has never set his eyes on a 
city is anxious to know what the Congress is doing, what it expects him to 
do, and is ever ready to carry out its behests. Where formerly the Reception 
Committee had to look after a few hundreds, now ‘they have to minister to 
the needs of many thousands. In point of fact, the members of a present Re- 
ception Committee find themselves faced with problems akin to those of a city. 
Not only have they to play the host to the delegates of the Congress, but 
they have to make arrangements for the hundreds of thousands who find their 
w.'iy into the enclosure during the week. It is therefore more than likely that our 
arrangements would suffer from many deficiencies, and for a proper discharge 
of our duties we shall have to depend on your indulgence to overlook our short- 
comings rather than on our ability to remove them. 1 must mention here that whatever 
success the Reception Committee may have achieved is due in a great measure 
to the zeal and enthusiasm and untiring efforts of those patriotic victims of a 
lawless law — the political prisoners — who have recently come out from their 
prison cells. Some of the political prisoners lost their lives while others are still in 
prison. I shall not express any sorrow for them. They are above sorrow. We offer 
their sacrificial soul as a burnt offering to the altar of the Almighty. 

THL I.ATK HAKIM AJMAL KHAN AND LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

Friends, hardly had we dispersed from the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Madras last year than the hand of death took away from 
us the great Hindu-Moslem leader, Hakim Ajmal Khan. An eminent physician, 
an ardent patriot and a far-sighted statesman of great judgment, he was a uni- 
fying force in the country. He was one of the few men in India who kept a 
cool head and gave a correct lead during the troublous days of Hindu-Moslem 
disturbances in 1926. Though he was in filing health he never lost his 
thoiough grasp of the Indian situation and his healing hand was ever ready to 
serve the country in every difficulty. ^ ^ 

Friends, as we were in the midst of the preparations ot this momentous 
session and both Lala Lajpat Rai and we were looking forward to his presence and 
active participation in this Congress and the Nalioual Convention he also was 
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snatched away from us. His was si life of persecutions, prosecutions and 
dq>ortation at the hands of the Government from which he felt it was his 
duty to deliver his country. He was a Congressman through and through 
and his life gives the lie direct to the charge diat Congressmen have no concern 
with the masses of the people, that Congressmen do not take an interest in the 
depressed classes, that Congressmen are recruited only from the Brahmin and 
upper classes and that they mean hy Swaraj the rule of a highcaste oligarchy. 
Lajpat Rai’s whole career was one long train of labours and sacrifices for 
the depressed plasses. His activities in connection with the Arya Samaj and 
the Servants of People Society will go down to posterity as monuments of his 
greatness. But friend, although he was so gre^ so honoured by his countrymen ; 
although in any free country he would have easily attained the highest position in 
the councils of the realm, we have to confess it and hang down our heads in shame, 
that he, even he could not escajpe the deliberate insult and assault of a paid 
servant of the Government. Indians are convinced that even if the assault was 
not the only cause of his death it did hasten it. Perhaps Providence in his 
inscrutable way wanted to remind us, through this humiliation of our leader, of 
the humiliating position of the whole nation and of our utter helplessness and thus 
to inspire us to aink all our differences and put forth our best efforts for the 
purpose of destroying once for all a state of things which makes it possible 
for a foreign government and their agents to insult, imprison, assault to deport 
without trial the greatest, the noblest and die most illustrious of our men. 

OUR GOAL AND THE NEHRU REPORT. 

How can we do diat ? How can we put an end to that state of affairs ? There 
is only one way — ntobilisation of all the scattered forces of the nation, their 
concentration at one point. For united action a common platform, a single 
rallying point is necessary. We have got such a rallying point in what is known as 
the N^ru Report which has just been considered in the National Convention and has 
come out wiu certain modifications for the consideration of the Congress. 

I look upon this document not as a begging bowl for Dominion Status but as 
a weapon in our fight for full independence. A supreme embodiment of the labours 
of some of our most prominent leaders, it is an instrument of unity. Its chief 
merit, in my humble opinion, lies in the fact that, so far as it is possible to 
judge, it provides a centre of unity for the various political forces that are 
agitating our country tonlay. The strength of a draft constitution is to be measured 

J rimarily, 1 think, by the amount of support it is able to marshal behind itself. 

udged from this point of view there is no proposal before the country which can 
challenge comparison with the Nehru Report. 

A very serious question has been raised whether the adoption of the 
constitution advanced by the Nehru Committee interferes with our endeavour 
after the attainment of full independence. I do not think in politics the question 
whether any two views are logically consistent with one another, really matters. 
The crucial question is whether the two inteifeie with each other, or, to put it 
differently, whether our efforts to achieve one of them hamper our efforts to achieve 
the other. All facts considered Dominion Status far from excluding indtpendence 
as an ideal, may ^ used as a means in furtherance of the latter, while the 
deliberate repudiation of the basis on which the Nehru Report has been grounded 
may scatter the various elements which it has brought together. I say, take your 
stand on this unity which has been produced by the Nehru Report and do not, 
in view of the present political siiuation, take the risk of destroying it, in the 
hope dial after lapse of some time the ideal of independence would produce a 
similar and perhaps *1 more powerful unity. Take the report, the whole of it, as 
a pragmatist and not as a philosopher, or a logician or a student of political 
theories in the abstract Are you prepared to say that a constitution based on 
independence will produce the same unity to-day among the political forces 
operating in IndiaTas this document has done ? If not, spare it 
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RESISTANCE OR CO-OPERATION ? 

The next question is, how shall the vantage ground, the unity afforded by the 
Nehru Coitimittee’s Report, be utilised in furtherance of our cause ? How are we 
to get the maximum result out of the solidarity evolved out of this agreement about 
our immediate objective ? What will be the propelling motive of this tremendous 
force ? Shall it be used to force the hands of the Government or be united in 
co-operation with them as we are teing invited ? 

In his speech at St Andrew’s Dinner on Nov. 30th, Sir Stanley Jackson 
he’d out Dominion Status as a reward for co-operation. “The policy of pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible Government in British India,” he said, %as 
been determined by Parliament The application must be gradual. The pace of 
its adoption must depend upon that demonstration of good-will and desire for that 
co-operation which is a necessary preliminary for that partnership which Dominion 
Status implies.” The Viceroy also spoke in the same strain to the Calcutta 
European Association. While the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal speak of 
realisation of Dominion Status as being the determined goal of India, see what Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, ex-satrap of the Punjab, says on this point. In an article in the 
October issue of “India” he thus unburdens himself: “The Reforms Act of 1919 
said nothing about Dominion Status, it contemplated British India, even if she 
attained self government, remmning an integral part of the British Empire, Later 
on for want of a better analogy, that of Dominion Status was talked of in a slip- 
shod way.” 

Whatever else he is. Sir Michael is a plain-spoken man who knows no hypo- 
crisy, and, in the interpretation of the diplomatic phraseology of Whitehall, is a 
truer guide than the subtle ex-whip of the Conservative party. According to Sir 
Michael, Their Excellencies talked of Dominion Status in a slip-shod manner. 
The Declaration of 1927 as well as the British Parliament never meant “Dominion 
Status,” when they used the term “Responsible Government” as the accepted goal 
of India. I would not attempt to assess the constitutional value of Sir Michael’s 
interpretation. For, whatever its legal worth, it is an exact representation of the 
inner mind of British policy in India. In plain language, Britain does not mean 
what she says. 

CC -OPERATION IN EXCELSIS. 

Friends, if England was sincere, if cooperation was really meant to be re- 
warded with Dominion Status, India has already earned it. There can be no 
question of its gradual realisation. The policy of co-operation has been overdone. 
No honest man can even conceive of a greater degree of co-operation than what 
India has accorded to Britain. India co-operated with Britain in establishing 
British Empire in India. It was the Indian Sepoy and the Indian taxpayer that 
turned John Company from a toader into a ruler. They it was vvho extended 
British possessions in Asia and planted the Union Jack in Africa. Then again 
when in 1857, breach of faith with Indian princes and bungling with the army 
shook British Power in India to its very foundations, it was Indian cooperation 
that saved them from sailing away bag and baggage towards the Cape of Good 
Hope. British historians have written volumes on the Mutiny of Indian soldiers 
but the mutiny of British soldiers has been allowed to be forgotten. Could British 
power in India be maintained even for a day but for the loyalty and co-operation 
of the Indian Army when British soldiers mutinied to enforce their demand for 
higher pay ? The Sepoy Mutiny was a mutiny of a small section of the Indian 
Army and was confined to a limited area. The greater part of the army not only 
remained loyal but carried loyalty to a degree unparalleled in the history of the 
world.^ They not only fought shoulder to shoulder with British soldiers but when 
provisions fell short proposed to live and actually lived, on boiled rice water giving 
the solid food to their white comrades. Could good-^ill and co-operation go 
further ? Is the like of it to be found in the history of the Dominions in spite of 
the “conttnunity of blood” mentioned by Sir Michael O’Dv^er ? What the Indian 
soldiers did in 1857 has been done by the whole Indian nation ever since. Indians 
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as a nation have allowed themselves to be starved so that Britishers might not 
feel Ae pinch of hunger. India has paid England’s debt uinusdv piled upon her 
head ; she has paid vast sums as tribute, has purchased British stores much in 
excess of her real requirements to find employment for British labour and Britirii 
capital ; she has patiently suffered her fiscal and currency policy to be manmulated 
to develop British industries at the expense of her own. And all this while famines 
have been carrying away millions every year and leaving hungry and emaciaM 
many millions more. During the great European War when not only tiie British 
Empire but the independent existence of Britain herself was hanging in the balance, 
India rose as one man and hastened to her rescue. Neither men nor money^ were 
grudged. The Indian National Congress resolved to stand by the Empire **at 
all hazards and at all costs.” The Extremists vied with the Moderates in raising 
recruits and war contributions. Leaders of the national movement headed by 
Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi showed a zeal that might be an example 
to the Army Head-quarters. The Imperial Legislative Council voted a free gift 
of 150 crores followed by a second gift of 45 crores. In addition to this, India 
spent about 300 crores on behalf of the War Office, the Dominion and the Allied 
Governments. Over and above this she supplied a hu^e quantity of food stuffs 
and otiber war materials but did not insist on payment in specie — the reserve in 
the Currency Department to cover the notes issued to finance these purchases 
being ultimately nothing but the 1 . O. U’s. of the Allied Governments. The Army, 
the Marine and the Railway materials of India were placed at the absolute disposal 
of Britain. 

There was an opportunity before India to develop her industries. But instead 
of availing herself of that opportunity she imposed upon herself a law, whereby in 
order to ensure the success of the War loans, restrictions were placed on the 
floatation of new Joint Stock Companies. Could there be a greater self-denying 
ordinance ? In the beginning of the war if Indian soldiers did not raise with their 
body a wall of living tissues, Joffre could not have found time necessary to organise 
the resources of France and in that case the map of Europe would have been 
different from what it is now. India with her children’s blood and money secured 
for Britain extensive territories in Mesopotamia and East Africa. 

Friends, we have co-operated with Britain: we have shown her good-will. In 
doing ^at we have destroyed our industries, our mercantile marine, debased our 
currency and piled on our shoulders a heavy interest charge. We have shed our 
blood, and starved-our children. We have conquered for her vast temtoncs. We 
have sent our men and women to develop Britain’s overseas pl^tations to be 
kicked out as soon as their development was complete. By submitting to inhunaM 
emigration and coolie recruiting laws we have co-operated, coperated shamefully. 
If in these Britain sees good-will fit for appreciation other nations see in them 
incredible stupidity and utter lack of self-respect. I ask mjf co-operatmg counb7- 
men, what do they mean by co-operation — what are its limits and have not they 
been already over-stepped ? 


BRITAIN NBVBR CO-OPBRATBS. 

British people do not understand co-operation. They un^rstand force onW 
Not only In^ but other countries also have not got jushce from Bnt^ by 
oi^ario^ It is only when justice is backed by forcethat Bntain recognise it as suA. 
AKTh^ justice on her side when she demanded the abolition of the tea-dugr. 
dm Britain pay any heed when petition after petition was sent to Parjiament by 
Siwa^g America? No. Realising the futility of co-operation, which m^t 
never<niUng acquiescence in taxation without representation, Amenra asMrted 
hSSfMdlyme^thods better appreciated by Britain got more than ^her onginal 
EKd the United States were lost to the British Turkey c^pj«- 

Britain as a trusted ally. Did that save her from losmg Egypt or Cyprw ? 
oJ - she *^^ie hersel/ from the meshes of the Capitulahon. untd *e 
miuuuT strength of Kamal Pasha, aided by force of circumstances, brought about 
didr aorogation ? 
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Britain’s relations with the dominions tell the same tale. In South Africa 
the Boers were unjustly deprived of their freedom when they were weak. It wa 
defeat in war that compelled England under Gladstone to recognise them again 
as a free nation. It is often said that Britain under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman after the second Boer War in 1898 showed unprecedented 
magnanimity to a fallen foe by granting self-government to South Africa. But is 
that the fact ? The Boers were already an independent nation — they did not 
require any self-government. It w^s the disfranchised Qitlanders, that is, Britishers 
in the Transvaal, who were in need of it and sought Britain’s intervention to back 
up their claim. The last Boer War wis fought on that issue and though the 
Boers were compelled to enfranchise the Uitlanders, the British could not indict 
on them a defeat sufiiciently crushing to be able to impose on them the disabilities 
of a subject nation. At least there was the fear of recrudescence of another 
upheaval. How did Canada get self-government ? Canada was on the verge of 
rebellion. And though Lord Durham succeeded in restoring order temporarily 
there was apprehension of another outbreak and amalgamation with the United 
States. 

British policy in China has no more justification than what may be claimed 
by smugglers and pirates. For it washy supporting, first a smuggler and then a 
pirate, that Britain got a footing in China. And it is not sense of justice and fair 
play, but the power of the Nanking Government that has compelled Britain to 
slacken her grip in China. How did Afghanistan wrest her freedom from the 
incubus of a British Resident ? What is a gift from Britain ? It was the broad 
sword that in 1919 turned Amir Amanulla into His Majesty King Amanulla of 
Independent Afghanistan. Britain had established a virtual protectorate in 
Mohammarah, in spite of, or shall 1 say, because of, the co-operation of the 
Persian Court. It was the long and poweriul arm of Reza Khan Pehlavi that 
restored Persian supremacy in Mohammarah. During the Great War Arabia 
co-operated with Britain against Turkey on the distinct understanding that she 
would be recognised as a free country. But was that promise fulfilled ? What 
has Britain to answer to the indictment made by Lawrence who was instrumental 
in bringing about the revolt of the Arabs against their Turkish masters ? 

The history of Ireland proves to the hilt the futility of co-operation in obtain- 
ing justice from Britain. Ireland was exploited ; Ireland was oppressed. Groan- 
ing under the Church and the Government imposed by Britain, victimised by tithe 
acts and iniquitous land-laws, the Irish people cried for justice — cried themselves 
hoarse for more than half a century. What was the result ? Daniel O’Connel’s 
movement for the repeal of the Act of Union was answered by coercive measures. 
Parnell pinned his faith on constitutional agitation and constitutional remedies. 
An idealist prime minister was persuaded of the justice of his case. But the more 
matter-of-fact Parliament refused to do justice merely because it was justice. The 
Home Rule Bills of Gladstone failed to enlist their support. The Home 
Rule League went on aptating for quarter of a century and was answered with a 
policy of alternate coercion and conciliation according to the varying strength of 
the movement, until the Sinn Feiners appeared on the scene and compelled 
Britain to recognise Ireland as a Free State. Throughout history, not a single 
instance can be cited when Britain has dealt fairly with weaker nations. John 
Bright declared in tones of melancholy conviction that the House of Commons had 
done many things which were just but never anything merely because it was just. 
Britain would deviate into an act of justice only when her own interests lie in that 
direction. If a choice has to be made between justice and her own national 
interest, Britain would be just only under compulsion and not otherwise. Co-opera- 
tion and good-will on the part of the weaker nations have not only not succeeded 
in evoking a like sentiment in Britain but have produced opposite results. Like 
all bullies she has regarded them as signs of weakness— to be seized upon and 
exploited with impunity to further her own selfish ends. After what I have said 
and shown from history, what substance is there in the Viceroy*.* threat that refusal 
to co-operate would alienate the sympathy of Britain ? Evidently His Excellency 
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is under a double delusion that Britain would do justice through conviction without 
compulsion and that India has not yet got out of trance that her salvation lies in 
cultivating the good opinion of the British people. 

Britain’s rbsponsb to India’s co-opbration. 

I have pointed out before that India has been showing goodwill to England 
and co-operating with her patiently from the beginning of the British rule. What 
is the net result? Instead of progressing we have receded farther and farther. 
Our faith has heen rewarded by suspicion and our goodwill by contempt. Our 
co-operation has been smelted for forging our own fetters and erecting our own 
gallows. 

India has ever stood by Britain in fighting her enemies. She has believed in 
her professions, in her h0na fides^ so much so, that with the older generation of 
Indian leaders anything bad, petty or unjust was “Un-British”. Our language 
was made the vehicle of thoughts and sentiments which will be denounced as 
unworthy of man everywhere on the face of the earth. Dadabhai Naoroji chris- 
tened his book on British misrule as “Un-British Rule in India.” When a 
European killed an Indian and escaped scot-free ; when a peaceful meeting was 
fired upon or dispersed with the help of regulation lathies ; when innocent citizens 
were deprived of their liberty without trial, the press and the platform called for 
redress in the name of ^‘British justice.” This faith in Britain’s goodwill — how 
was it reciprocated ? It was reciprocated by a policy of distrust and suspicion. 
The peculiar regimental formation of the Indian Army, the exclusion of Indian 
soldiers from the artillery, the air-force and from garrison duty, what do all these 
things indicate ? The co-operating tribe of Umar Hyat Khan’s notwithstanding, 
Britain distrusts us and so cannot have a regiment of Indian soldiers without a 
corresponding percentage of Europeans as a balancing factor. It is this distrust 
that has made her follow a policy of disarming the whole nation. In order to 
make her grip tighter she has further weakened the people by dividing them 
artificially into martial and non-martial classes. By this policy, except a limited 
area, the entire country has been rendered unfit for the growth of a virile popula- 
tion. And be it noted that this policy of recruitment from among Indians and 
their neighbours has systematically shifted from the more progressive to the less 
and less progressive. Thus the Sepoys of the old Bengal and Madras army came 
to be replaced by the Sikhs and the Rajputs, the latter again by the Pathans, and 
for the last thirty years, the Gurkhas of Nepal have become the chief source, and 
I suppose, if the British people are able to plant their broad heel deep enough into 
the soil of Mesopotamia, the Pathan garrison in the Fort William of Bengal will 
be in time replaced by the Iraqis. 

BRITAIN IN HER ROLE OF TRUSTEE. 

As self-interest, pure and simple, has been throughout the key-note of Britain’s 
military policy, so it has been of her industrial policy. The paternal British Bureaucracy 
trumpet themselves as the friends of the masses and pretend to defend them against 
their educated countrymen, against their own ignorant selves. But look how 
the^ have discharged their duties as the trustees of the Indian people, the dumb 
millions as they are called. 

India was a prosperous country before the British captured the reins of her 
government. Her trade and industry and agriculture were in a flourishing condition 
— ^she had a big mercantile marine— she had an excellent system of primary as well 
as higher education — a wonderful system of irrigation and an unobstructed drainage 
system. The people were healthy and free from the ravages of malaria, kala-azar 
and odier preventible diseases. All this changed soon after John Company became 
master of India and began their dual function of commerceandgovernar.ee — 
trading like rulers and ruling like traders. It seemed as if the magic lamp of a 
malignant Aladdin played its trick on a garden city, turning in a trice its garden into 
desert Let us see how this was done. How has this metamorphosis come 
about ? The prosperity' of a country depends on the prosperity of its industries. 
And the tndames of India were broaa-based and secure behind impregnable 
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fortifications. The country had a vast fund of accumulated capital which flowed 
through a well-devised system of indigenous banking, nurtured her diverse industries 
and financed the movements of their produces. There was an unlimited fount of 
skill and enterprise of a very high degree — ^the result of accumulated experience 
of ages. The possession of an efficient mercantile marine gave the children of 
the soil a strong, strategic position in regard to markets, internal as well as interna- 
tional. To all these were added the invaluable advantage of having an abundant 
supply of raw materials near at hand. Under these circumstances it was not easy 
to <Kstroy the industries of India. Indeed, it could never be done by honest compe- 
tition. Britain realised that, and bringing to her aid the political power acquired 
by John Company applied herself assiduously to destroy the Indian industries and 
build out of their ashes, her o wn industrial greatness. The stages by which it was 
done look like a carefully laid out plan, killing foe after foe, espousing the 
immediate interests of the one when striking the other and then turning to the 
second when the first had been floored. The first blow was dealt at the mercantile 
marine. To-day, it sounds strange to the ear of the man in the street that pre-British 
India was a great naval power. But as a matter of fact there was a considerable 
fleet along the country’s extensive coast line when the East India Company became 
master of India. They were destroyed by restrictions on their use and movements. 
Indians were forbidden to take part in foreign and afterwards in inter-provincial 
trade. On the one hand, Indian goods had to be re-exported to other continental 
countries. On the other hand, vessels employing Indian sailors were forbidden 
entry into British ports. Thus, by mere strokes of the pen a flourishing industry 
employing a large body of labour was ruined and the valuable ocean transport 
trade passed away from the hands of the Indians. When the destruction of 
India’s mercantile marine and the expulsion of her children from foreign com- 
merce were complete and their place was {securely occupied by British merchants 
and British carriers, the industries of India lost their first line of defence. India 
still manufactured but the trade came to be concentrated in the hands of the 
East Inffia Company who made of London a great centre of entrepot trade in 
Indian ^oods. The result was that by regulating the rate of her profit and other 
charges she could raise something like a tariff wall against Indian goods in all 
other coutries. The guillotine was ready for the next victim. An aggressive 
policy against the industries of India followed, and excise duty in India and in- 
creased custom duty and even total prohibition in England reinforced 
by free import of British goods into India, diflerential railway rates 
and currency manipulations crushed them out of existence. Protection 
has ^n resorted to by national governments to enable indigenous 
industries to captui*e home markets. But nowhere has political power been 
roused to devise such a Machiavellian instrument of handicapping a country’s 
industry. This was the way that our industries were killed and millions of la- 
bourers were thrown out of employment by a parental government. This was 
how the chartered brigands and libertines who called themselves the East India 
Company discharged their duties as trustees of the dumb millions. 

Has there l^en a change in the spirit since the British Crown made itself 
directly responsible for the government of this country ? Has the leopard 
changra its spots ? Now as ever all their policies, all their actions are directed 
towards one aim, riz., exploitation of India for the benefit of England. India 
is burdened with an ever-swelling military expenditure so that the Army bill of 
England may be reduced. She is compelled to maintain a costly white personnel 
in all branches of her public services though an equally efficient indigenous 
agen^ is available at a much lower cost, in order to provide employment for 
Britain’s educated labour. The public works of India are used as dumping 
ground for British manufactures, the policy underlying the purchase of stores 
being neither to encourage Indian industries nor to buy in the lowest market 
The tarifl^ currency and loan policies of the country are directed towards the 
same end— stimulation of British industries and suppression of those of her own. 

I shall content myself here with setting out in some detail one insMce of Bri- 
tain’s programme of systematic exploitation or shall I say burglary. 
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While anxiety for the preservation of Britain’s Empire was the one pre-oc- 
cupation of India during the war when India ran to her rescue and stood by 
her at all costs and at all hazards, Britain was engaged in the honourable busi- 
ness of devising ways and means as to how best to pick her pocket She was 
following a currency policy which for unabashed selfishness and treachery has 
no parallel in history. And to achieve this end she had an instrument ready in 
the system of currency known as the Gold Exchange Standard. Through its 
instrumentality the vast war profits of India were intercepted and made to accu- 
mulate in England. India’s gold accumulated in London came to be looked at 
with wistful eyes by British financiers. The more they saw the more they were 
reluctant to part with it. At last they hit upon a plan of swindling India by mani- 
pulation of the exchange. To put on a hypocritical gloss on this diabolical scheme 
a committee of so-called experts under the chairmanship of Sir Babington Smith 
was appointed. Against the protest of the only Indian member, against the pro- 
test of the entire Indian nation, they raised the value of the rupee to 2 shillings. 
An orgy of sale of gold and gold exchange followed. Gold which was purchased 
at the rate of 15 rupees to the pound uas sold at rates as low as Rs. 7-8 to the 
pound. The extent of this loss to the Government as well as the country at 
large has been computed at about 500 croi es of rupees. As soon as this was 
done the Government of India decamped from the field of Exchange, and the 
Finance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who in any other country would have been 
impeached and perhaps hanged, was promoted to the Governorship of a pro- 
vince. A correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State divulged by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas in his Note of Dissent to the 
report of the Currency Commission presided over by the Right Hon. Hilton 
Young throws a lurid light on the underhand game the Government played in 
raising the Exchange. It was an exhortation to screw up the value of the rupee 
to as high a level as was possible without breaking the back of the camel The 
motive becomes evident when we read with this the Annual Report of the Senior 
British Trade Commissioner in India. He deplored the condition of British 
trade in India, how it suffered from Japanese competition and competition with 
Indian mills and suggested a rise in the value of the rupee to 2 shillings as a 
powerful aid in facing the competition. In the language of the Viceroy, “truly 
then could India say that her wounds were those with which she was wounded 
in the house of her friends’ —her “real friends’’ and not those “false friends” who 
would guide her towaids “the morass of independence*’. 

BLESSINGS OF BRITISH RULE. 

Anglo-Indians, in season and out of season, sing hymns in honour of their rule 
recounting its blessings. They point to the extensive railways, the magnificent 
ports and harbours, and the populous cities that have sprung up under the 
charm of British rule. They point to the increasing volume of trade that yearly 
passes through the ports, the favourable balance of trade, the mammoth exchange 
banks, the schools, colleges and hospitals. They point to all these, congratulate 
themselves and exclaim, “Look here, Indians, Look at these wonderful achieve- 
ments. All these we have done for you.” But is that the whole story ? True, 
the achievements are wonderful. But what is that to us ? Have they benefited 
us or have they done us more harm than good ? Britain may congratulate her- 
self on these wondrous works for they are their principal beneficiaries. To us 
they have done more harm than good. Most of our miseries, our poverty, our 
degradation, the impairment as well as the enslavement of our body and mind 
are attributable to them. The main purpose for which they were brought into 
being, was to serve British interests— and any benefit that has accrued to us is 
only incidental and has been far out-weighted by their injurious efiects— by the 
fact that they were devised to serve antagonistic interests and have served t hat 
end with inerciless accuracy. Look at that much-vaunted thing, the railways, 
the iron chains that bind India. What is their genesis ? They have their root in 
die minute of Lord Dalhousie who urged the introduction of railways in India as 
a rvaloabk militar}^ adjunct The main railway lines have bMn constructed with 
an eye more^ mrlitaiy requirements than to those of trade and industry. The 
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result is that India has been saddled with a considerable mileage of unremune- 
radve lines. In their zeal to shorten the route, to shorten the time for mobi- 
lisation of troops, they have ignored the natural drainage of .the country, and 
have turned vast expanses -• of fertile regions into water-clogged anopheles-breed- 
ing swamps— malaria scouting the country as the vanguard of the army. The 
system of encouraging railway construction by guaranteeing to British compa- 
nies the payment of a fixed interest out of public revenues on the invested, 
capital has involved the country in a loss of about 350 crores. The Indian rail- 
ways up to the end of the last century imposed a heavy burden on the tax-payer. 
Afterwards by a faulty system of account-keeping they were paraded as p^duct 
tive enterprise, contributing substantially towards the public exchequer. But- 
their productive character has been authoritatively challenged for want of ade- 
quate provision for depreciation out of current income. They are really an in- 
cubus on the Indian tax-payer. Their expansion has often responded to the re- 
quirements of British capital seeking investing outlet and British engineering in- 
dustries seeking market and employment. This is one of the most important 
functions for which the Indian railways exist. While performing this function 
they are made to serve also as a cloak to hide the huge ‘^unproductive debt* of 
India, by a system of financing railways out of current revenues and transfer- 
ring an equivalent portion of the unpioductive debt into the account of the rail- 
way debt. When India groans under the burden of the so-called “Home” char- 
ges her British masters bid her be thankful, pointing their finger to such cooked 
accounts, for the benefits that she has got in return for British capital. But what 
are the truths ? Are not a very considerable portion of the so-called ‘produc- 
tive” debts mere pilings up of transferred “unproductive” debts — debts incur- 
red in England for war and other wasteful purposes ? The Indian railways have 
in charge a total capital of over 650 crores, the capital expenditure, in the five 
post-war years alone amounting to 150 crores. If the Government really cared 
tor the people, they could turn -those huge capital expenditures for the growth 
in India of wagon-building, locomotive building, bridge-building and other en- 
gineering industries. The iron and steel industries of the country could be stre- 
ngthened to such an extent as to capture not only the home market but foreign 
markets as well, resulting in a tremendously beneficial el'i'ect on the economic 
condition of the people. In fact, when the po5t-^\ar programme of 150 crores 
of capital expenditure for railway expansion was set on foot, the Government 
promised to spend as much of that amount as was possible to spend in India. 
A committee was appointed to devise ways and means for the purpose. But the 
traditional policy of stores purchase was not materially afi'e< ted ; Britain got the 
lion’s share of the orders. The interest of the consumer was used as a plea to 
reject the higher tenders of Indian manufactures. But those interests were 
thrown to the four winds by our so-called trustees refusing to purchase at the 
lowest market when British manufacturers were under-quoted by continental and 
American manufactures. What have the advocates of co-operation to say to 
this? Did 150 years of co-operation move the parental Government with the 
least compunction, when they thus fleeced the dumb millions ? What answer 
have the trustees to make to the charge of swindling their minor words ? 1 say 
if the Government cared a brass farthing for responding to the goodwill of the Indian 
people— for their welfare and well-being — they would not have gone in for a reck- 
less programme of railway construction. There was another alternative means of trans- 
port that would have benefited India more — 1 mean the construction of navigation canal 
and development of inland water transport as a substitute for railway to a large ex- 
tent. See what Sir Arthur Cotton, of great irrigation fame, has to say on this point. 
This is what he stated, as early as 1872 before a Parliamentary Committee. “My 
great point is that what India wants is water carriage ; that the railways have com*, 
pletely failed ; they cannot carry at the price required ; they cannot carry the quan- 
tities and they cost the country three millions a year, and increasing, to support them. 
That steam boat canals would not have cost one-eight that of the Railw^s ; they 
would carry any quantities at nominal prices and at any sj^eed ; and would require 
no support from the treasury and would be combined with irrigation.” To give an' 
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• imest of his suggestion being practical and practicable, he offered, at a public 
•fleeting in Manchester in Junary 1878, under the auspices of John Bright, to cons* 
truct sul the necessary navigation cannals in India at a cost sdl told of thirty 
million pounds, that is, a little above thirty crores in our money according to 
the exchange of the day. Sir Arthur’s project, if accepted would have given 
In^a all the transport facilities that the railways give with only one-eighth of the 
capital expenditure incurred on railways. Moreover, as it could be combined with 
'nngation the agriculture of the countiy would have prospered beyond the dreams 
. avarice. >^y did not the Government who pose as the friend of the ryot 
accept those proposals ? Because it would have touched the pockets of the British 
shareholders of the Railway Companies who could not withstand the competition 
of the water transport. Because it would have restricted the field of investing 
surplus British capital. Because it would have restricted the market for Britain’s 
steel and engineering industries. What is that to the benign government if minis- 
tering to these British interests meant starvation in the homes of 90 per cent of 
the population of India, directly and indirectly dependent on agriculture. What 
does co-operation mean tinder such a state of affairs ? The Indian lamb must 
walk into the jaws of the British lion to appease his hunger without ruffling his 
temper. Ungrateful wretch 1 Why should he not do so ? For has not the lion 
come here all the way to protect him ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy has in his speech in the Associated Chambers of 
of Commerce triumphantly pointed to the increased volume of India’s foreign 
trade as an indication of her increased prosperity. True that after about two de- 
cades the volume of the country’s imports and exports has reached their pre-war 
Hgure. But is that a sign of prosperity or of decadence ? The bloated volume of 
foreign trade of India — especially the enormous size of its balance of trade — is 
a sign of economic anaemia in as much as it does not constitute a real export- 
able surplus. The exports from India are excessive not because her people do 
not need them to satisfy their wants but because they have to forego a consider- 
able amount of certain absolute necessaries of life to pay not only for the visible 
imports in merchandise but many a large item of invisible imports such as the 
hrcsght bill and the **home” charges, insurance premia, banking commission, 
*‘hame” remittances of official as well as non-official Europeans. They cons- 
titute a drain on the annual income of India to the extent of something like ten 
rupees per head of the population. It is a commonplace of economics that the 
growth of indigenous industries brings about a fall in both exports and imports 
and this state continues until they saturate the home market and grow to such 
proportions as to have a real exportable surplus. The war-bom industries of 1 n- 
dia and the stimulation that the Non-co-operation movement gave the cottage 
industries had something to do with this pre-war fall in the volume of our foreign 
trade. Does not the return of foreign trade to its pre-war level signify a set-back 
to those industries ? And is not the post-war policy of systematic deflation of 
currency followed by the Government responsible for that ? 

We hear so much of Britain’s education work in India, of the advancement 
of the people towards literacy. But is it a thing to boast of ? Can it be claimed 
with truth that India under British rule has progressed, in literacy, in die educa- 
tion of the masses — the special care of a paternal government ? Take the exam- 
ple of Bengal. The British bureaucracy claim the credit due for the existence of 
40^000 primary schools in the province though they are mostly the result of pri- 
vate enterprise and only a fraction of their cost is met from provincial revenue. 
This is claimed to be an achievement of 150 >;ears of British rule. We are invited 
to co-operate in accelerating this process in order to fit ourselves for self-govern- 
ment when the process is complete. 

According to Max-Muller there were 8r,ooo schools in Bengal when the East 
India Company became the arbiter of the province’s destiny. That also being the 
number of villages in the province it means that there was a school in every 
village. Now two villages have between them one school— a rare specimen of 
progrees ! One hundred and fifty years of co-operation hM reduced our primaiy 
schools from 80 to 40 thousand-^has shut the door of education to half the vil* 
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lageMf the province. If a tree is to be known by its fruits-— the character (rf 
British rule and the results of co-operation with the British bureaucracy have to 
be tested here. That India has gone backward in mass education under British 
rule can be judged from the fact that among the Indian provinces Burma which 
was the last to be drawn into the enchanted circle has got the highest percen- 
tage of literacy. Though the census report confesses the backward movement of 
that province since its anexation by Lord DufTerin, the policy of co-operation 
has not been tried long enough and so the progressive realisation of illiteracy has 
not gone forward to the extent reached by the older provinces. 

When univer^l literacy is made the condition of India’s getting self-govern- 
ment and when it is realised that the country has gone backwards towards illi* 
teracy under the British Government^ where ^is the fool who would advocate co-' 
operation with that very Government as the way to self-government ? 

FREEDOM OR SECURITY. 

My object in emphasising British exploitation and British misrule in India 
is to point out the absurdity of co-operation with Britain and not to seek justio^ 
or redress from her and neither do I base on them India’s right to freedom. 
Even for a moment I cannot accept the position that had she given us a good 
government and satisfied the material needs of the people she could derive on 
that account a title to continue her rule. Freedom is a nation’s birth-right ; we 
want freedom for its own sake, not because British rule is injurious to our trade 
and industries nor because it emasculates our people and makes us pariahs in 
our own land. The people to-day are pulsating with a new life,, they feel an in- 
ner urge, a burning desire for freedom and would be satisfied with no amount of 
material prosperty if they are purchased at the cost of self-rule. Sir Stanley 
Jackson has denounced freedom purchased at the cost of security, but I say there 
is no greater calamity that can befall a nation than security purc^sed at tiie ex- 
pense of freedom. And here I cannot resist the temptation of recalling the gl^ 
rious exhortation -of Cicero addressed to Roman citizens : “ The name of peace 
is dear, and the work of peace is truly beneficial ; but there is a vast difference 
between peace and slave^. Peace is the trasi^l enjoyment of freedom ; slavery 
is the last and worst of evils, and must be resisted by war, resisted even by 
death ”. We want life, we want realisation of our national self and for this peace 
and order purchased at the cost of freedom is the last thing that we could oesire. 
British courts may give us justice, British pofice may give us security. What is 
this security and justice worth when not based on the free will of the nation, when 
they are imposed by a third party, when we have to swallow them like bitter pills 
whether or not we consider them real justice and real security. The Hindu flies 
at his Mahomedan neighbour’s throat and the Mahomedan flies at the throat of 
the Hindu, the police intervenes, British justice binds them down both under the 
Mcurity sections of the Penal Code and they sit in their houses chafing and rag- 
ing with a grievous sense of wrong, seeking the next best opportunity to wre» 
vengeance on each other. We do not want this security. It would be far bet- 
ter if the country plunges again into war, if disorder takes the place of this soul- 
killing Pax Britannica ; the life that would emerge out of chaos would bring a 
nsw order, a new creation and a new Zion would ht built on the ashes of our 
burnt houses and broken bones. Tired of killing and breaking each other^s head 
there will be a genuine desire for peace. The seeds of justice lying dormant in man 
would fructify. ’ There would a real searching of hearts preparing the way 
for a union based on an understanding of each other’s point of view. The 
system evolved may not be in accordance with the best tradition of European 
jurisprudence but nevertheless it would be real justice . giving real security in as 
much as it would be based on our assent and will. 

FREEDOM AT ANY COST. 

Britain may give us railways, she may give us schools and hospital^ she 
may build cities of palaces, magnificent harbours and docks, develop die mine^ 
and the forest wealth of the country, a powerful fleet of dreadnaughts, an invin- 
cible anny, a wonderful airforce^ posts and telegraphs, a fertilising system of irri- 
gation ; she may give us all the text-book blessings of British rule, scope lor the 
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devdopmeat of our t^e and industry— -she may .do all these and more. But 
snll that satisfy India ? Materially we may be richer, apparently we may look 
more ci^lised, but in reality we shall go down and down by losing our power 
of mitiative. These magnificent appearances would hide the dwarfed soul of die 
nation, its decay and approaching death. What are these wonders worth if we 
only enjoy their benefits and have no hand in their planning or making ? Enjoy* 
meat is not the end of life. It is not in reaping but in sowing that life finds its 
true realisation, not to sleep a comfortable sleep under the shadow of greatness 
but to be great ourselves, even at the cost of restless discomfort. For this we 
have to go out to meet ^e whirlwind — stake all our borrowed glamours and 
throw ourselves into the vortex of strife. 

A nation is the best manager of its own affairs. It may not manage its af- 
fairs as efficiently as some manage theirs. But even in the worst case of misrule 
it has got a potentiality which far surpasses the value of all apparent peace and 
order and even material prosperity that others can give. In the one case, it is 
mechanical and in the other it is bi^ with life and all its possibilities. 

British exploitation and British mis-rule are not the raison d’etre of our de- 
mand for frMdom ; they are the obstacles in our way. We cannot remove them 
by co-operation. The more we carr3r co-operation — this old man of the sea — on 
our shoulders the more will he drive us on. Exhaustion will not bring mercy. It 
will simply make his grip the more complete. We shall therefore have to follow 
the war-path, create the spirit of resistance, as Ueshbandhu Das put it— call it 
Non-co-operation, Satyagraha, Passive Resistance, Obstruction, Civil Disobe- 
dience or armed revolution, as you please. There is no other way. Britain will 
not yield an inch of ground unless she is compelled to do so. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than to look for Swaraj towards Whitehall and expect that one fine 
morning a shipload of that commodity will be landed on Bombay wharf along 
witii other consignments of British ^oods. India’s freedom must be wrought 
within her own borders by her own children. The first condition, therefore, if self- 
assertion of the nation as a whole, united action with a unity of purpose. We have js^ot 
to mobilise our own forces, close our ranks, stand on our own legs. For this, a radical 
transformation of national life is indispensable. And to begin with, there should be a 
thorouffh self-examination. We should first ask ourselves, why great national movements 
in India led by great men have failed, while success has crowned similar move- 
ments in Turkey, Persia and China. India has now as its leader the greatest man 
hving on earth in the present generation. Why is it that the Non-co-operation 
movement led by Mahatma Gandhi failed ? Why is it that Aurobindo nas be- 
come a recluse. Chittaranjan died of broken heart and Gandhi retired to his 
Ashram at Sabarmati, while Kamal Pasha, Reza Khan and Chiang Kaishek sit 
in state in the councils of free nations ? The answer is to be sought in our national 
defects. 


OBSTACLES IK THE WAY. 

Slavish worship of the past, communal dissension, the caste, the purdah, 
polygamy, early marriage and such other cankers of the body politic are respon- 
sible for failure. We live a life divided into compartments ; our patriotism is 
communal ; our unity amounts to mere juxtaposition. Steeped in the prejudices 
of a me^^val age, irith half the nation losing their vitality behind the purdah 
and in its turn &vitalismg the ocher half ; disintegrated by warring caste and 
creeds which condemn a population more than that of the United Kingdom or 
Japan as untouchables whose shadow even it is pollution to tread— can we ever 
expect Aat we shall be able to bear upon Britain the necessary pressure ? In order 
to assert ourselves in die modem world, we must be modernised. You cannot 
oppose howitzers, dreadnoughts and aeroplanes with the primitive brow and arrow, 
what is true of the instrument is also true of the agent. The man power of In- 
dia has to be folly developed and equipped with up-to-date ideals. The women inust 
be free. You cannot widi impunity paralyse half the nation and by its dead weight 
bandiotp the other bali Is it not national harikari to impair the vitality o the 
race by soeeamg half its number behind the purdah, and accelerate the process 
by the horrible custom of immature parenthood ? The thousand and one air^ 
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tight compartments of the social fabric should be knocked dowrn without mercy 
The caste must go. What purpose does it serve in the present-day economy of 
India ? The original economic purpose behind it no longer exists. It is not based on 
division of labour. It serves no useful purpose and exists, only to emphasise 
meaningless, nay, harmful social distinctions— a fruitful source of hatred, jealousy, 
and conflict — an enervating factor in national life, narrowing down the marriage 
circles and often resulting in the evils of near blood marriage. Lastly, what can 
we expect from a people with a polygamous habit ? A people so pleasure-seeking, 
so devoid of self-control, cannot show that self-abnegation which is so very neces- 
sary in a soldier of liberty. Unfortunately, the conservative instinct in us is so 
deep-rooted, that the work of a previous generation is lost to the next The life 
work of a Ram Mohan Rov, a Vidyasagar or a Vivekanand brings about some 
progress. But like a spring we go back to the former position. Josha leading 
his people to the promised land finds them at the spot from which Moses started 
There should, therefore, be a social revolution which must go hand in hand with 
political revolution. We do not believe in the progressive realisation of freedom. 
In social matters also gradualism should have no place. 


ANALOGY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

I know that some may consider it diplomatic not to emphasise at this moment 
our national defects and weaknesses. Those who hesitate and fear self-examination 
and self-introspection suffer from an inferiority complex. They are still under 
illusion as regards the good intentions of the (iovernment. They think that this 
exposure of our national defects would handicap us in bargaining with Britain. 
They are still eager to prove their fitness for self-government before the bar of 
England — the very thing for which we object to appear before the Simon Commis- 
sion. Admission of weaknesses, in their view, would ruin India's case before her 
judges. And so the cancerous sores must be bandaged with white linen to get a 
passport to freedom. 1 have no such illusion as regards the intentions of the 
British nation. I believe our salvation lies along the path of our own efforts and 
therefore, have no hesitation in calling a spade a spade. 

I know that I shall be told that free European nations also have their clas* 
distinctions and other social evils ; that America has her Negro problem ; that 
Japan once had her untouchables ; that in South Africa the Boers and the Britishers 
flew at each other’s throat, and not very long ago, the latter invoked outside 
intervention to protect their interests ; that C'anada was divided into two hostile 
camps — the Protestant Britisher and the Catholic French. If social evils did not 
stand in the way of the independence of the independent countries all over the 
world ; if communal dissensions did not prove an obstacle but rather disappeared 
when Canada and South Africa got self-government ; why should we bother our- 
selves so much about social evils and communal barriers in the case of India ? But 
apart from the fact that class distinction is not so hidebound and disintegrating as 
caste d stinction, is there not a radical difference between our case and the case of 
those countries ? Canada and South Africa are bound with bonds of kinship with 
Britain. Besides, the stakes Britain had in those countries were not so vast as 
those in India. The pressure required to make Britain yield and to give ^If- 
government to these countries was nothing in comparison with what would be requi^ 
in our case. As Britain’s imperial greatness hinges on the retention of her Indian 
dominion, she would mobilise all her forces before she would yield an inch of 
ground at our demand. Then again retention and enjoyment of fre^om is quite 
a different thing from its acquisition by single-handed elforts. The nations alres^y 
independent can afford to tolerate in their midst disintegrating elements which 
would be fatal in our'ease. We have to deal with a determined enemy equipp^ 
with all the strength that modern civilisation connotes and so shall haye to raise 
ourselves to a higher plane of organisation and efficiency in order to g^ the upper 
hand in the struggle that is inevitable. 

Do we really want freedom ? If we do, let us make up our mhtcu that we 
cannot attain it if we regard it as mere by-product of the ordinary Mtivities of our 
life, a thing to be picked up while moving along the path of daily routine. ^ If 
necessary, we shalljhave to throw away our so called culture, to break away with 
our past, however* dear and respected it may be. I must emphasis^ even at tfw 
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nsk of hurting fondly cherished sentiments and susceptibilities, that we suffer from 
an undesirable complex ; that apotheosis of past culture has become an oWs- 
sion with us which is really detrimental to our national progress, to our fight for 
freedom. We look back on our distant past, wonder at its splendour and antiouity 
and thank God for giving us such a noble heritage, and suffer ourselves be decmved 
that every thing must be right in our present culture which is the lineal descendant 
of such a glorious pastv Our forefathers composed the Vedic hymns. The 
Upanishads solved the mysteries of the Unknown. The world owes a debt of 
of gratitude to India for the invention of the decimal notation. Our astronomers 
discovered the roundness of the earth, its diurnal rotation round its own axis, and 
annual revolution round the sun, and the force of gravitation that binds the whole 
solsur system, long before Galileo or Newton was born. The Kalpasutras fore- 
stalled Euclid, and Taxila and Nalanda anticipated Oxford and Cambridge by 
many centuries. Our people clothed themselves with the finest muslins, built 
lofty minars, lived in magnificent palaces, when the forefathers of the people of 
modern Europe lived in caves and hollows of trees, and tatooed their homes to 
cover their nakedness. Surely a race of men with such splendid records could 
have no drawbacks. The worst of vices, the worst of wrongs, must be tolerated, 
if sanction could be found for them in the practices of our forefathers, in a cul- 
ture so great, so noble. 

But we forget that no nation however great has ever exhausted the possibi- 
lities of progress ; no culture can claim immunity from reformation. We forget 
too that we have another culture and another past which also have entered into 
our making. It is the de-humanising Raghunandan-brand culture of the ignoble 
past of Laxman Sen and Joy Chandra, Umichand and Mirjafar. The past is 
past, and has a value in so far as it teaches us the underlying causes of the ups 
and downs of national life. It is the creative vision of the future and the stem 
reality of the present that should be our earnest concern. 

SOCIAIi REVOLUTION. 

The entire social fabric requires a thorough over-hauling, and has to be revolu- 
tionised ; no amount of tinkering or superimposition of piece-meal reforms would 
serve our purpose. A frontal attack should be led on the forces of re-action. 
If it is found that Hindu culture means purdah and Mahomedan culture means 
the harem, both must go. If Hindu culture means caste system and marriage 
before puberty, and Mahomedan culture means polygamy, none of them should 
have a place in oui social polity. Mere mental toleration for Hindu and Maho- 
medan culture is not enough. It is at best a negative virtue ; something positive 
must be done, and the shackles alike of the Shariats and the Shastras should be 
unceremoniously cast ofT if they are found to stand in the way of formation of a 
united nation. 

If we cast our eyes abroad what do we see ? Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan 
and China— nations which until yesterday were groaning under the suffocating res- 
trictions imposed upon them by white nations— made a supreme effort to rectify 
tiieir nationm defects when they found that they stood in the way of attainment 
of their freedom. Sun Yat Sen not only waged war against opium, but carried 
a crusade against a long-standing national custom. To the Chinese, the pigtail 
was almost as dear as the head of which it formed an adjunct. But when it was 
thought that this custom of wearing pigtail was an obstacle to progress, China 
cut off her pigtail in a day. Ktmal Pasha threw away the Fez, broke open the 
doors of me Turkish harem, and separated the church from the state, when he 
found that these institutions handicapp^ the nation in their fight against white 
domination. Nothing was too sacred for him, not even the holy Khilafat, when 
it stood in the way of independence. Even the other day we saw Kmg Amanu- 
llah declaring a crusade against purdah and polygamy, when he realised after 
his European visit, that these customs, whatever their sanction, are an <ff>stacle 
to the fulfilment of his dream of a great and powerful Afghanistan. Why did 
Chiaa» Afghanistan and Turkey break away from the past, trampled under foot 
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tht ciiftoiiif and tostitutions which have the saactioa of ancient traditions ? Because 
to them freedom is a matter of life and death ; not an artificial make-belief or a 
matter of economic gain or loss : but an irresistible inner urge, the desire for a 
new birth and a new life. No sacrifice was too great ; culture, tradition, theological 
formahties, however fondly cherished, and however deep-rooted, were plucked 
out without the least compunction. They did not pin their faith on their past but 
on their future. They did not worship the culture of the past because they are 
out to build the greater culture of the future. 

Unfortunately we in India while applauding the achievements of these na- 
tions, the revolutionai*y suddenness with which they shook o^ the trammels of 
long-standing prejudices, possess the mentality of a foot-ball crowd, who cheer 
the players for ail they are worth, but would not themselves play, for fear of in* 
juring their limbs. More unfortunate it is, that national leaders not unfrequently 
either temporise with the forces of reactionary conservatism, or, sit on the fence 
without committing themselves to any view for fear of public criticism. Mere 
admiration is of no avail. It simply shows that we are not in earnest about 
freedom. It is one among the many cravings of our heart and is not very much 
missed when the others are satisfied. No nation has acquired freedom while m 
this state of mind. 

Be earnest. Let freedom be the thought of your day and tlie di-eam of your 
night. Let the sons and daughters of India gather under her national standard, 
and, with “Equality and Fraternity” as their battle-cry, march onward, uncea- 
singly, tirelessly, towards the freer life of a free India ; undaunted by calami^, 
unmoved by the wrath and repression of the powers that be. Do not despair. 
Marshall all your forces, and no power on earth can resist you in your trium- 
phant march to the promised (land ot the Great India of the future ; an India 
welded and federated into a powerful nation ; great in art, great in science ; 
wideninjjf the bounds of knowledge and contributing her share to the progress and 
civilisation of. the world ; mistress of the Indian Seas, leader 'of an Asiatic Zoll* 
verein, upholder of the right of the coloured races throughout the world. 

BANDE MATARAM 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The following is the full text of the address delivered by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as President of the Congress : — 

Friends, 

I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you have done me in electing me 
to preside for a second time over this great National Assembly. That honour, 
signal as it is, carries with it a burden which is none too light, and the bravest 
amongst us may well hesitate to shoulder it. You are well aware how 1 have 
hesitated. But the exceeding kindness with which you have repeated your con- 
fidence in me has left me no choice but to bow to your will and to endeavour to 
shoulder, as best as I can, the heavy burden of guiding a great nation in its struggle 
for freedom. That very kindness also emboldens me to expect from you every 
indulgence and co-operation in the high task with which you have entrusted me. 

Nine years ago I had the honour to preside over the National Congress. 
Martial Law with all its grim consequences and implications had jtist come and 
gone, and we were preparing for a great tussle irith our alien rulers. That tnal 
of strength came soon after and although we did not emerge victorious, 
honours of war were with us and the promise of future victory wu ours. The 
great giant, that is India, woke up for a while and the very awaleehing shook the 
foondations of British rule. There was a reaction and a relapse ; but amn we 
sec unmistakable signs of another and a greater awakening, and who will stop 
India in her forward stride when she is fully awake ? Non-co-operauon followed 
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Djrerism and O’Dwyerism. Something perilously like these is again in the air 
and again we are on the threshold of another great struggle for freedom. 

In this struggle we shall unhappily miss many familiar faces, many trusty 
counsellors and gallant warriors who are no more. We shall miss Hakeem 
Ajmal Khan and Lala Lajpat Rai whose death in the course of the year has 
deprived India in the moment of trial of two of her most trusted and valiant sons. 
Another ex-pre^ident who has passed away was Lord Sinha. Among other na- 
tional workers who have gone I should like to mention specially Maganlal Gandhi, 
Gopabandhu Das and Andhraratna Gopalkrishnayya. On behalf of this Congress I 
offer its respectful condolence to the families of our departed colleagues. 

IDEALS AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


i now proceed to place my views and suggestions before you on the immediate 
work before us. To prevent disappointment I must at the outset prepare you for 
a plain matter-of-fact statement from a plain matter of fact man of the world as 
it should be. Let me warn you that you will be disappointed if you expect from 
me anything in the nature of high idealism presented in an attractive setting of 
word and phrase. Not that 1 deprecate idealism in the broader sense or am less 
convinced than anybody else of the supreme necessity of keeping the highest ideal 
in view, provided you try to live up to it. But pure idealism completely divorced 
from realities has no place in politics and is but a happy dream which must sooner 
or later end in a rude awakening. However high pitched the ideal may be, and 
the higher the better, the actual work to be done in the pursuit of that ideal must 
be guided solely by practical considerations. I am sure that we are all agreed 

X n the ideal though we give it different names. I am equally sure that we are 
I agreed upon the only way to achieve it. But the tragedy of it all is that we 
have so magnified our differences on what to my mind are non-essentials that we 
are unable to see the wood for the trees. These differences lie at the root of our 
failures, and are responsible for conflicting schools of thought which have rendered 
common action impossible. In my humble judgment the whole trouble is traceable 
to varying tendencies in the different schools to over- rate some and under-rate 
other aspects of the situation. For instance there is one school of thought which 
exaggerates our weak points to such an extent as to feel utterly helpless in achiev- 
ing anything except through the grace and goodwill of the very people who 
are oppressing and exploiting us. As against this the opposite school which 
takes note either of our weak points or of the strength of the opposing forces 
and is ready to dash out full steam ahead on uncharted seas. It wul be my hum- 
ble endeavour to face the stern realities of the situation without blinking and then 
to suggest what seems to me to be the most suitable line of action for your 
acceptance. 

It is, 1 take it, the duty of every man to help as far as it lies in his power 
to make his country fit to live in. But the actual process to be employed in 
bringing about the necessary change from what is to what should b^ depends 
upon circumstances which cannot be the same in all countries and at all times. 
Iw essentials considered in the abstract are always the same, but concrete cases 
present peculiarities of their own to which no general rule or particular example 
IS wholly applicable. 

No two peoples in the world have started from exactly the same point or 
followed exactly the same course. Indeed the same people have had to change 
their course from time to time to suit the altered conditions of ever-changing situa- 
tions. We can always profit by the failure of others but seldom, if ever, by 
their success. The reason is obvious. It is easy to avoid mistakes made by 
others if we find ourselves in the same or similar predicament in which 
those mistakes were committed, but it is impossible to bring into existence 
the potent factors which made for success in some other country if those foe- 
tors are entirely lacking in our own. The practical problem before us is to find 
out how under the conditions in which we live and with the materials at our dis- 
pel we can deliver the goods at the lowest cost of production. False analogies 
from other countries can only help to confuse the real issue. 

To form a true idea of the work before us we have to answer three questions : 
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§ Where do we stand ? 

is our destination ? and 
How can we reach our destination ? 

1 shall endeavour to answer these questions to the best of my ability more 
from the practical than the dialectical point of view. 

WHERE DO WE STAND. 

We have first to make sure of where we stand so as not to lose our beariiiiis 
after we start The point has a two-fold aspect— one in relation to the Govern- 
ment and the other in relation to ourselves. As to the former we all know that 
whatever political or civil rights we possess they are in the nature of a conditional 
gift enjoyable during the pleasure of our rulers. They can deprive us, and indeed 
have from time , to time actually deprived thousands of us, of those rights at any 
moment with or without reason at their sweet will by using the vast reserve of 
arbitrary power which they retain in their own hands. I will not encumber this 
address by repeating an oft told tale. It is well-known how the present Government 
has re-inf orced smd consolidated itself in the political and economic spheres by 
legislative, executive, and administrative action. It will serve no useful purpose lo 
take you through the long list of repressive and oppressive measures which have 
been taken in India from the beginning of British rule down to the present day, or 
to remind you of how, after we were thoroughly crippled, the door to recovery was 
completely barred against us. We have been persistently denied all “opportunity 
for self-realisation, self-development, and self-fulfilment for which Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das fought so valiantly in the closing years of his life. We have been 
scrupulously shut out of all effective part in the internal and external affairs of our 
own country. 

THE “progress” OF THE COMMISSION. 

The solemn promises of responsible government have found fulfilment in that 
colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission, which is now careering along our streets 
leaving bleeding heads and broken bones behind. Nothing has so clearly brought 
out the cold callouness of the officials on the one hand, and the utter helplessness 
of the people to protect themselves on the other, as the progress of this Commission 
from town to town. To my mind the circumstances attendiiig it are symptomatic 
of a grave organic infection and not merely of the well-known functional incapacity 
of the Government. It shows the presence of the toxin of Dyehsm in their internal 
economy. The happenings at Lahore and Lucknow are only mild eruptions on the 
surface indicating the deep-rooted disease within. We are indebted to the stupidity 
of the special correspondent of an English newspaper of Calcutta for a glimpse into 
the real mentality of the members of the Commission which may be taken as a 
fsuthful reflection of the mentality of the Government. He says : — 

“The Cawnpore scenes have apparently put the finishing touch on a psychic im- 
pression which the riotous scenes in Delhi had begun. Some of the Comniissioners aie 
making no secret of their indignation that such things should be permitted. I feel 
that if some of the Commissioners had to write their report this week Lord Salis- 
bury’s famous prescription in another matter, ‘twenty years of resolute government,* 
would recommend itself much more to the^ minds than any advance whatever.” 

So that the only way to achieve responsible government for India is to fawn 
upon the great Commissioners and flatter them with a false declaration of confi- 
dence. And the surest way to invite ‘Uaenty years of resolute government is to 
show your true feelings about the Commission. All 1 need say is that India will 
refuse to take responsible government as a reward for servility and will welcome 
‘‘resolute government” ; but whether it will last for twenty 3 rcar 8 the future alone 
can decide. This prophet of evil has even dared to envisage the future. He pro- 
ceeds to say : . ^ 

“I seemed to sense a vision of realities stark and gnm, and catch from tne 
future the tramp of marching men.” 

These remarks were called forth by the grand boycott demonstration w^h 
greeted Ae Commissioners on their arrival at Cawnpore. It is reroarkwle mat 
while this correspondent was sending his inspired vision, the Police SupermMdrat 
rf Cawnpore was writing to the organisers thanking them for the excelleat^e oi Uifis 
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arrangements and the absence of any untoward incident That letter hasa 1 believe, 
been published in the press. But the ecUtor excelled the correspondent, as was befit- 
ting nis supetior position, by indulging in a particularly venomous attack, in the 
course of which he threatens resistance of the Indian demand for freedom to the 
**last ounce of ammunition. ” 1 am sure that if this ectitor and his correspondent 
had an ounce of discretion between them both, they would not have so easily given 
away official secrets. But we must thank them for their timely warning and assure 
them that we are ready. There can be nothing better than ^resolute Go\*ernment’ 
at Uiis juncture to bring matters to a head. 

THE viceroy’s THREAT. 


Our English friends affect to be shocked at these demonstrations. I should 
ha\’e ignored! the foolish talk in which they have indulged but a responsible 
statement has recently been publicly made in this City on the subject by the 
Viceroy, and 1 feel that 1 cannot allow it to go unchallenged. However much one 
may regret untoward incidents, th.e right to hold peaceful demonstrations to give 
expres^on to strong public feeling has never been doubted. The demonstrations 
held after the return of the Commission to India have been characterised as 
^’unmannerly and offensive.” My answer is that such demonstrations must in 
their very nature be ’offensive’ to those against whom they are made, and it is 
hardly reasonable to expect drawing room manners from a hostile crowd. The 
Viceroy has uttered two platitudes and a threat. The first platitude is : ” How- 
ever much those who organise such demonstrations may themselves deprecate 
violence, they are, when it comes to tlie point, often quite incapable of controlling 
the forces they have excited. ” The second is : ” Those who deliberately embarked 
on a course so crude, so senseless and so dangerous, whatever the object they 
may mistakenly desire to serve, incur a very heavy responsibility. ” 

The threat is thrit ” it is the plain duty of Government to take whatever steps 
it deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable incidents. ” 

I agree with His Excellency on the first platitude and would also agree with him 
on the second if he could siibstitute the word ’’natural ” for the words ’’crude and 
senseless.” But both platitudes have no relation whatever to actual facts. As 
mards the threat it was anticipated by the English newspaper a week before ; it 
inmcates an early materialisation of ’resolute gov’eminent.” I have already dealt 
with the letter and I have nothing further to add. In regard to the former I have 
to point out that it has been established to our entire satisfaction by public state- 
ments of responsible Indian leaders, which no amount of departmental enquiry 
can controvert that all violence at these demonstrations was started by the Police, 
and attempts made by the people at one or two places to retaliate were speedily 
put down by their leaders. But if a stray missile struck a motor car, one of the 
occupants of which happed to be a lady, or some men in the large crowds came 
too near great Commissioners and waived their black flags in close proxi- 
ntity to their highly respectable noses, is it a matter about which any undue fuss 
need be made ? I am sure that under similar circumstances worse things would 
have happened in England. I should like to put a few questions to those who 
have affected righteous indignation at the happenings at Lahore, Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. Those questions are : 

FIVE QUESTIOS^^S TO ENGLISHMEN. 


(i) Would it be possible in any European country more specially in Eng- 
land for a commission of enouiry, which the people looked upon as a national in- 
sult, to travel in the comfort and safety enjoyed by Sir John Simon and his col- 
leagues in India ? 

(a) Would not all the silken flags and gold embroidered decorations such 
as were displayed in the Butler Pitk have been tom to shreds and all the beautiful 
mnlti^olourM electric lamps, shining on them, smashed to pieces, if any attempt 
were made in England to entertain publicly, men connected with a mission as 
lughly unpopular among Englishmen as Sir John Simon and his colleagues are 
amnny Indians ? 

How would any Englishman like his house to be broken into, his guests 
traiM to n sound thrasiung nd then arrested and imprisoned for a night for 
aiakh; a peaceful demonitiatioft from his uwn terrace ? 
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(4) How would an Enfflishman like to be imprisoned in his own house, for 
however short a timei for holding opinions against the Government of the day ? 

(5) How long would a government last in England which allowed the things 
men&ned in questions (3} and (4) to happen ? 

We know that the house of the great Nationalist nobleman of Oudh, the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad, was surrounded with a cordon of police while his reac- 
tionary compeers were entertaining the Commission in a neighbouring park. The 
Maharaja, as is well-known, bravelv stands for the boycott of the Commission 
and has refused to take part in any function given in its honour. Where is the 
liberty of the ordinary citizen when the premier Baron of Oudh, a retired Home 
Member of the U. P. Government, decorated by it with the highest honours in 
its gift, can be imprisoned in his own house, simply because he holds an opinion 
disuked by the Government.^ Is this anything very different from the resolute 
government” foreshadowed by the Viceroy and the English newspaper. It has 
actually come upon us since. 

The recent murder of a police official at Lahore has provided an excuse to 
those whose minds are already made up, to forge new weapons to destroy thr 
forces of Nationalism. It need hardly be said that the crime is to be regretted. 
Congressmen whether belonging to the school of independence or that of dominion- 
status, stand, and have always stood, for a policy of strict non-violence and have 
given practical proof of the sincerity of their convictions on numerous occasions, 
including the recent incidents at Lahore, Lucknow, Cawnpore .ind Patna. It is 
at present impossible to say whether the Lahore murder h\d a political signi- 
ficance. But assuming that it had, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
real responsibility for such incidents lies on the shoulders of the Government. 
History teaches us that incidents like these are symptomatic of a condition which 
can only be dealt with effectively by a wise and radical change of policy, and not 
by resort to coercive methods which defeat their own purpose and are resisted by 
the Mople with all the strength of which they are capable. But the bureaucracy 
has little use for lessons of history. The orgy of repression has 4lready begun 
in the Panjab and is likely to extend at no distant date to the other provinces. 

Forgive me for taking so much of your time over the Commission. It might 
well have been completely ignored, were it not for the direct bearing it has on the 
work before us. It is a portent of evil, but not without the good which comes 
out of all evil. It has shown us the fine courage of our men, specially the stu- 
dents, their serene coolness under the gravest provocatio n, their splendid stand 
against brutal /aAr assaults with their own empty hands crossed on their chests, 
their gallant rescues of their comrades and leaders in utter disregard of the in- 
juries inflicted on them. Let those who take this for cowardice try their ** reso- 
lute government ” and they will soon be disillusioned. They will have the satis- 
faction of shooting brave inoffensive men with their backs to the wall and chests 
bared to receive the bullet. 

THE ECONOMIC SPHERE. 

Let us now turn to the economic sphere. To have an adequate idea of the 
continuous exploitation to which we have been subjected, and of the enormous 
e^nt of the economic hold acquired by England over us by legislation and other- 
wise, it would be necessary to review the whole period of the British occupation 
of India. I shall however content myself by reminding you of a few historical 
facts the accuracy of which cannot be questioned. Besides maintaining the cost- 
liest civil and military sendees in the world at our expense, the solicitude of our 
trustees, as they delight to call themselves, has been mainly directed to the crea- 
tion of markets in India for England’s manufactures. This laudable object has 
been achieved by a number of direct and indirect methods too numerous to be 
dealt with satisfactorily in the course of this address. It is a long story begin- 
ning from the days of the well-known barbarities committed on the Dacca artisans 
And continued mrough periods of more refined ^ spoliation till we come ^ to the 
present-day powerful banking, commercial, and industrial combines which are 
now successfully choking off indigenous enterprise. 

Sttt by far the most important economic hold which the Government has AC* 
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qui red over the country by le^isl.'ition and otherwise is through its manipulation 
of the currency. It will be tedious to go into the history of this highly technical 
question, but the fact is now admitted that the present depression in Indian com- 
merce and industry, and the low buying power of the cultivator are due to the 
action of the Government in forcing itp the rupee from is. 4d. to is. 6d. It has 
resulted in pinching the over-taxed cultivator of i 2)4 percent, in the price of the 
raw materials produced by him. and giving a bonus of I2|j per cent, to the 
importer of foreign manufactures into India. If the riovernment had the interest 
of India at all in view it would have reduced the land tax by 12 yi per cent, and 
imposed an import duty of i2’< pci cent, on all goods which can be manufac- 
tured in the country including textile goods. 

SIR GEORGE GODl REV*S SPEKCU EXAMIXEU. 

It was left to Sir George Godfrey of the Bengal Chamber of Coinmcice to 
discover for the iirsl time the other day that all the authentic records of India’s 
prosperous trade and commerce before the advent of the British were pure legends. 
In the course of an utterance at the last meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce attacking everything Indian, he justified the British exploitation of India 
using fiction for fact. He said; “It Lancashire is accused of devastating India, 
Lancashire has ‘equally deva.siated the English countryside.” What a compari- 
son I I presume Sir Cieorge Godfrey is in possession of some history of England 
unknown to the rest of the world which records the fart that the weavers of the 
English countryside were subjected to tlie p ains and penalties that were inflicted, 
as proved by European witnesses, on Indian weavers by the East India Com- 
pany, that the EngT'sli Kanui v side was compelled to buy Lancashire cloth in the 
place of homespun ; and the further fai;l that a Cotton Excise Duly was imposed 
on Lancashire textile while foreign goods were imported free of duty. 

His reference to Indian shipping betrays the same fondness for fiction as his 
reference to textile does — for fa< ts I must refer you and him to the excellent litera- 
ture that Mr. Haji has published on his harmless and timely bill. Indian ship- 
ping was as deliberately sacriiiced for the Engdish interest as was Indians greatest 
cottage industry. Now that a belated bill is before the legislature seeking some- 
what to stop the continuance of the grave wrong done to Indian shippers by the 
English monopoly, the monopolists accuse ut of attempting racial discrimination 
and pass a resolution demanding that the legislature shall not have the power to 
pass that bill. 

Not content with dlstoting history this English merchant prince almost hit 
below the belt when he suggested that the framers of the draft constitution now 
before the country had sought ,to disfranchise Britishers. It was his duty be- 
fore he brought so grave a charge against re-oponsible men to make sine of his 
facts. He should have known that as soon as the Committee discovered that 
there was a possibility of a doubt they renwvcd it in their supplementary report 
which was before the country days before Sir George CJodfrey delivered his 
oration. 

Ol'R SOCIAL EVILS. 

It will be clear from what I have said above that ihc process of forging new 
chains to keep us in perpetual bondage has gone on simultaneously with a long 
protracted, ruthless exploitation of our matciial ipbouices. While, however, the 
Government has to answer for a grc.'it deal it must be frankly confessed that we 
cannot honestly acquit ourselves of all blame for our present plight. The strength or 
weakness of a nation depends uiK»n the strength or weakness of the individual wlncn 
keeps its component pans together. In our case this lie has not for centuries 
been very strong and with the march of the new order of things has lost much ot 
what binding force it ever had. There is no overlooking the fact that w® are 
divided into a number of Iarg2 and small communities, more or less disorganisnea 
and demoralised. The Government is undoubtedly responsible for the 
ling ignorance and poverty among the masses and in a very large measure tor m 
growing hostility among the classe.s. But it certainly is not to blame for the evu 
of our own social system, which has relegated millions of our people as goon 
ourselves, to the category of untouchables and depressed classes, aaanasp 
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our women under restrictions which deprive them not only of many natural rights 
but also of the opportunity to render national service. Nor is the Government 
solely accountable for all the communal differences which have contributed a dark 
chapter to the rereni history of our own times. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS. 

The Committee of the All-Parties has dealt fully in its report widl the 
communal problem in India. It has offered a solution which I trust this Congress 
will accept. 1’he pr()l)lein before us however is a wider and raoie fundamental one 
than a mere adjustment of communal difierences. It is what place, if any, religion 
as practised and understood to-day, should occupy in our public life ? * 

W'hatever the higher conception of religion maybe, it has in our day-to-day 
life ( OMic to signify bigotry and fanati«*ism, intolerance and narrow-mindedness, 
seliishness and tlie negation ot many of the ijualities which go to build a healthy 
t;o(;ifty. Its "hief inspiration is hatred of him who does not profess it, and in its 
holy name more crimes have been committed than for any professedly mundane 
object. Can any sane person consider the trivial and ridiculous causes of confl* 
between Hindu and Moslem, or between sect and sect, and not wonder how .my 
one with a grain of sense should be afle< ted by them ? 

'I'he aim of all education and progress is to develop the collective instinct in 
man ; to teach him to co-oper.ate with his neiglibours ; .and to make ITiin feel that 
his individual good depends on the good of society as a whole. Only thus can the 
sehisli and individualistic instin('ts be suppressed and the energy of mankind be 
diverted from mutual competition to co-opciation for the common good. Relig'-jn 
as practi.sccl to-day is, however, tl;c greatest separatist force. It puts ariiiicial 
barriers between man and man and p» events the development of hcaltliy and 
co-operalive national life. Not content with its re.actlonary influences on social 
matters, it had inv.aded the domain of politics and econoinics, and affects every 
aspect of our life. Its association with politics h. as been to the good of neither. 
Religion has been degraded and politics lias sunk into the mire. Complete divorce 
of one from the other is the only remedy, 

lint this is not all. .\ sii.ange fauality has been pin suing our political activities 
from a very e.arly stage. We have never been entirely free bom serious dift'erences 
among those who ha\c taken up the patriotic duly of libeialing their country in 
right earnest and have not winced at .any sacrilice in discharging it to the best of 
their ability. 'rher.c differences have inevitably set bnc k the hands of the clock and 
opened the door to disruptive ftnees. rhere have hciMi mv ious splits among the 
leaders whi( h have spread with lightning rapidity to the rnak and file on almost 
every occ.ision wlien a forward move has been taken or even contcmplateck We 
would do well to profit by the lesson of the past lest the inexorable fate which h;is 
been pursuing us for the last 20 years or moie should overtake us again. H is 
close upon our heeks already in the garb of Socialism and will devour both complete 
independence and' Dominion Status If you let it approach nearer. 

The brief outline I liave given above will show that we si.and at present in the 
thickest part of the wood. Wc suffer from two sets of sci ions disabilities — those 
imposed upon us by foreign rule and those of tnii own making. It is difficult to 
stand ag.'iinsl the foreigner without oft'ering him a united front. It is not easy to 
offer a united front while the foreigner is in our midst domineering over us. 

The two sets of disabilities together form a vii ions circle around us .and we 
.‘ land in the centre, heavily handic.appcd by one in trying to gel rid of the other. 
We have to break tlu ougli the vicious cin )e before we can hope to be out of 
the wood. 

I bis is my answer to the iiucstion — wlicic do wc stand ? 

WHAT I.S OUR DE.sTINATU)N ? 

'I'lie second question is : Wh.at is our destination } 

My answer straight and simple is “Freedom” in substance, and not merely m 
form, by v.hatex er name you call it. The Madias Congress has declared the goal 
as complete independence. 'Ihe .MI- Parties* Committee has recommended 
dominicni status. I have explained my position more than once but -vith your 
permission 1 shall re-st.ale it licre as clearly .as I can. To put in a t comes 
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to this : I am for complete independence— as complete as it can be— but I am not 
against full dominion status— as full as any dominion possesses it to-day— provided 
I get it before it loses all attraction. 1 am for severance of British connection as 
it subsists with us to-day but am not against it as it exists with the dominions. 

INDEPENDENCE AND DOMINION STATUS 

Let me explain. National freedom unrestricted and unqualified is the natural 
craving of the human soul. I do not believe that there is a single Indian, be he or 
she a member of a party or group, or one completely detached from all parties and 
groups, who does not love freedom or will not have it Differences arise only when 
the question is raised whether it is possible to have and to keep freedom : and it is 
then that we find opinion sharply divided. There are those who have the faith in 
them and in their countr>'inen to answer the question by an emphat c **yes” — and I 
may at once say that I am one of them. But there are also those who will shake 
their heads, some from conviction and others in doubt. Complete independence 
is the goal of the former, dominion status that of the latter. I will not undertake a 
fruitless enquiry into the relation or want of relation between independence and 
dominion status. It does not matter to me whether theoretically they belong to 
the same or difTerent stocks, or whether one is or is not the negation of the other. 
What matters to me is that Dominion Status involves a very considerable measure 
of freedom bordering on complete Independence and in any day preferable to 
complete dependence. I am therefore not against an exchange of our abject 
dependence with whatever measure of freedom there is in full Dominion Status if 
such exchange is offered. But I cannot make Dominion Status my goal as it has to 
come from another party over whom I have no control. The only way I enn 
acquire such control is by working in right earnest for complete Independence. I 
say ‘in right earnest* because 1 know mere bluff will not take me far ; it is only when 
complete Independence is in sight that the party in power will be inclined to nego- 
tiate for something less. Empty bluff will not carry us to that stage. Solid work 
and ungrudging sacrifice alone will do it. When that work is done, and sacrifice 
made, the party having the whip in hand tvill dictate. Whether it is to be dominion 
status or complete independence will depend upon whether the conditions then 
prevailing are similar to those of Ireland or to those of the United States of 
America at the time when each came into what she now is. Meanwhile, there 
is nothing before us but a protracted life-and-death struggle on the one side, and 
continued repression relieved by an occasional dose of undiluted oppression on the 
other. It follows therefore that whatever the ultimate goal, we must be prepared 
to trax’ersc the same thorny path to reach it. If we are not so prepared, indepen- 
dence will ever be an idle dream and dominion status an ever receding wilo’ 
the wisp. 

DOMINION .STATUS ON THE WAY TO INDEPENDENCE. 

I must here notice another part of the Viceroy’s speech from which I have 
already quoted. He draws a dark picture of the damage that India is “likely to 
suffer at the hands of its false friends who would guide it towards the morass of 
independence.” The description of ' independence ’ as a ‘morass 'is rather ori- 
ginal. It would be more correct to say diat we have to cross a morass before we 
arrive to independence. But the morass surrounds us on all sides and we can 
arrive nowhere except by crossing it. That being so our friends who support 
the movement say : why not make for independence pure and unadulterated which 
depends upon your own effort, however long and arduous, instead of floundering 
in the direction of dominion status which depends upon the goodwill of Britain ? 
They argue that it will be sheer waste of time, energy, and sacrifice first to stri-<'- 
ele in the morass for dominion status and w'hen you find your way barred ther to 
brangle back to the starting point and plunge again into the same morass to strug- 
gle for independence. From Lord Irwin’s point of view this argument is unans- 
weiable. From mjf point of view dominion status is passed on the way to indepen- 
dence, and if it is refused you have simply to press on to your destination which 
must always be inder/'r.drnce. Lord Irwin’s argument based on loyalty to the 
Crown can easuy be uverstressed. Loyalty is a fine thing but the strmn it can bear 
is not unlimited. . 

But it is obvious that independence does not mean walking out of the world. 
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If you contittue to live io it you must come across others who also live in the same 
world. It is neither necessary nor possible for the existence of an independent 
state in the present-dav world conditions to cut oflf all political, economic, and 
social relations with other states. Indeed, the more independent you are the more 
necessary it will be to establish relations all round. When, therefore, we talk of 
the severance of the British connection we do not mean a cessation of all relations, 
but such appropriate change in existing relations as is necessary to transform a de- 
pendency into a free state. The extent of the change will depend upon the ex- 
tent of freedom we achieve. If it is dominion status, the change, as it is now well 
understood, will be from a dependency to ' an autonomous nation, free and equal 
member of the British Commonwealth of nations.* If, however, it is com- 
plete independence, India will stand out of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the nature of her relations with Great Britain will be determined by 
treaty and mutual understanding. In either case, some connection with other 
nations including the British must subsist if we mean to take an active part in 
shaping our own future and that of the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi presiding at the Bclgaum Congress said : 

In my opinion, if the British Government mean what they say and honestly 
help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a complete severance of the 
British connection. 1 would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection if severance became a necessity through 
Britain’s own fault. I would thus throw the burden of separation on the British 
people. ” 

ACQUIRE ABILITY TO BE INDEPENDENT. 

This was four years aga Much water has since flown under the bridges. We 
have striven and striven hard for Swaraj within the Empire but the British people 
have not so far shown any inclination to help us honestly to equality. All the 
indications have been to the contrary. Indeed responsible British statesmen have 
repeatedly declared that full dominion status is yet a far cry. I therefore fully 
sympathise with those who have exhausted their patience and have now raised 
the cry of complete separation. But let us fully grasp the meaning of Mahatma. 
Gandhi. I am sure he never meant that the moment we felt sure that Britain was 
not going to give us dominion status we were to declare for independence irres- 
pective of our own readiness to enforce it. He was, to my mind, referring to the 
time when we acquired what I have described as the whip hand. The time ad- 
mittedly has not arrived. 

In the same address, Mahatmaji said : 

“The better mind of the world desires to-day not absolutely independent 
states warring one against another but a federation of friendly inter-dependent 
states. The consummation of that event may be far ofT. I want to make no grand 
claim for our country. But I see nothing grand or impossible about our express- 
ing I our readiness for universal inter-dependence rather than independence. It 
should rest with Britain to say that she will have no real alliance with India. ” 

And then comes the pregnant passage which 1 earnestly commend to your 
very serious consideration. It runs thus : — . . . • 

“ I desire the ability to be totally independent without asserting the indepen- 
dence. Any scheme that I would frame while Britain declares her goal aboiU 
India to be complete equality within the Empire would be that of an alliance and 
not of independence without alliance. ” . • j - 

So far as Britain’s formal declaration of her goal about India is concerned, it 
is complete equality within the Empire. The scheme prepated by the All-Partics 
Committee and adopted by the Conferences is therefore in full accord with Ma- 
hatmaji’s views. 

The truth is that we cannot get anything from England except by pro^ng our 
iticngth. The way to acquire that strength is to organise wrsclves ^d our ^ 
nonreee Such organisation is as necessary for those who^desirc dominion states 
u it is lor those who work for complete independence. That being so the ob- 
vious coa t s e is to work together up to the point the weakest of us is ready to go, 
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If he is not distllusioaed by the time we reached diat point, let us leave him diere 
and forge ahead. 

A IIISAPPRSHBKSION RBMOVBD. 

I must here ease the minds of those who fear that the moment dominion 
status is granted to us, we shall use it to throw off British connection altogether 
In the speech from which I have already quoted Lord Irwin said : 

** Those ui Great Britaun who sympathise most warmly with the ideal of India 
attaining at the earliest possible moment the status of any of the other great Do* 
minions of the Crown, will find the {ground cut from their feet if British opinion 
ever becomes convinced, as some apparently are now endeavouring to convince it, 
that the so<alled dominion status was only valued by India as a stepping stoneto a 
complete severance of her connection with the British Commonwealth. 

There is no foundation for this apprehension and there is no reason whatever 
why we should seek complete severance of British connection if we are put on terms 
of perfect equality with me Dominions. If we are not put on such terms it will not 
be dominion status ; we will not take a colourable imitation. It must therefore be 
clearly understood that dominion status has to be offered and accepted with all 
its implications, its rights and obligations, which both parties will be in honour 
bound to respect and uphold. But as Mahatmaji has put it, we “ would not hesi* 
tate to sever all connection, if severance became necessary through Britain’s own 
fault” It is conceivable that we may be driven to separation by the treatment 
accorded to us by Britain herself, and in that case we shall have precisely the same 
remedy as the dominions now have. 

It will, I hope, now be clear why I say that I am for complete independence 
and at the same time not against dominion status, if the latter comes without avoid- 
able delay. It is impossible to say which of the parties will have the whip hand 
at the psychological moment Great Britain has the whip hand to*day, and the 
psychological moment for her to offer, and for India to accept, full dominion sta- 
tus, has arrived. If Great Britain irill not avail herself ot the opportunity India 
will have the whip hand to-morrow, and ther will come the psychological moment 
for her to wrest complete independence from Great Britain. No offer of domi- 
nion status will then be acceptable. 

DBSHABANDHU DAS’S OFFER RECALLED. 

Objection is taken to the preparation of any scheme of government on domi- 
nion lines by us on the ground that it for Britain, and not India, to make the 
offer. It is pointed out that those who enjoy dominion status did not fight for it 
but achieved it in the course of theif struggle for complete independence, the offer 
having come from Great Britain. I am quite clear in my own mind that subs- 
tantially the same process will have to be repeated in India if we are ever to have 
dominion status, and as I have already pointed out, we cannot reasonably accept 
it unless complete independence is • in sight But 1 cannot understand why it is 
not open to us to offer terms to Great Bntain as much as it is open to her to offer 
terms to us.^ If the offer is honourable to those who make it as well as to those 
who accept it, it does not matter to me who is the proposer and who the acceptor. 
I do not believe that we have among the soldiers ot independence a more fearless 
and selfless patriot and a greater fighter for the freedom of India than Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das was. Let me recall to your minds the great speech he 
delivered at Fariapore in which he said that all he needed was a full and fair oppor- 
tunity for self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment He did not hesi- 
tate to make an offer of full co-operation to the bureaucracy if it would only afford 
that opportunity, shown real change of heart, and guarantee ** Swaraj in the 
fullest •iense to come automatically in the near future. ” That offer was no sign 
of weakness. It was made in the full consciousneu of strength. If, ” he de- 
clared, “ our ofier of settlement should not meet with any response we most go on 
with oui national work on the lines which we have pursued for the last two years 
so that it maybecome knpossibie for the Government to carry on tiie adminisM 
tion of the country eaoept by the leaercise of iu eacep^al power | and when the 
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timo comes we shell not hesitete to advise our countrymen not to pay taxes which 
are sought to be raised by the exercise of their exceptional powers.*’ 

Those were the words of a statesman, a political philosopher and a determined 
fighter for liberty, a man who believed in the doctrine of self-reliance which he 
preached. It was not beneath his dignity to offer a settlement while he was pre- 
paring for a great fight. As a matter of fact, Britain has already made an offer 
of a land in the most solemn manner she could, by embodying it in tihe preamble 
of the Government of India Act. It is true that this offer is utterly inadequate 
and wholly unacceptable. The proper course is to make a counter offer. Tms is 
what the All-Parties Committee has done. 

THB QUESTION CF SANCTIONS. 

A good deal has been said about developing sanctions. On this point I am 
content to quote Mahatma Gandhi. Commenting on the All-Parties Committee’s 
Report he said in ’’Young India” : 

’’There is still much diplomatic work to be done. But more than the diplo- 
matic work is that of forging the sanction. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru truly obser- 
ved that whether it was dominion status or independence, a proper sanction would 
be necessary if the National Demand was to be enforced. Bardoli has shown the 
way if the sanction has to be non-violent The Congress creed has non-violence 
as its integral part. There is no denying the fact that non-violence had receded 
in the background before Bardoli. But even as the Nehru Report has made an 
unanimous demand possible, Bardoli has brought back the vanishing faith in 
non-violence. If, then, we are sure of the sanction, we need not worry whether 
Swaraj is otherwise spelt dominion status or independence. Dominion status can 
easily become more than independence, if we have sanction to back it. Indepen- 
dence can easily become a farce if it lacks sanction. What is in a name if we have 
the reality ? A rose smells just as sweet whether you know it by that name or 
any other. Let us therefore make up our minds as to whether it is to be non- 
violence or violence and let the rank and file work for the sanction in real earnest 
even as the diplomats must work at constitution making. ” 

I have now given my answer to the second question I formulated. It is : 

Our destination is Freedom the form and extent of which will depend upon 
the time when, and the circumstances under which it comes. 

HOW CAN WB REACH OUR DESTINATION ? 

Meanwhile there is nothing for us but to do the work necessary for all forms 
and all degrees of freedom. That work is one and the same and I now proceed 
to consider it 

It must be remembered that the same Congress which declared complete 
independence as our goal, by another resolution invited all parties to confer with 
its Working Committee 'to devise a constitution for India based on common agree- 
ment It was then as obvious as it is now that no party outside the Congress was 
prepared to set its goal as high as complete ind^endence from the point of view 
of its own conception of practical politics. The CJongress must therefore be taken 
to have embarked upon the enquiry with full knowledge of this fact. What then 
was the object of directing the Working Committee to call an All Parties Con- 
ference or Convention it complete independence was not merely the goal but the 
next immediate step ? It certainly was not for the mere fun of it. The impor- 
tance of the Convention and the political value of its agreed conclusion are quite 
obvious and must have been so to the Congress when it passed the resolution. 
But the Congress could not, at the time, have any clear conception as to what the 
next step would be after the All-Parties Convention came to [decisions. That would 
depend upon the extent of agreement reached and the nature of the decisions ar- 
rii^ at wnich could not then be known. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. ^ ^ 

The Working Committee has faithfully carried out the instructions of the 
Madras CbhgreM and called the All-Parties Conferences. The remarkable success 
of these national ga^erings* in their endeavour to find the highest common basis for 
a constItutioB for India, U well known. Never before, in the histoiy of our public 
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movements, so many organisations— political, labour, religious, communal, and 
commercial— as Jook part in those gatherings have come together on one and 
the same platform. There can be no doubt that the credit of his great achieve- 
ment— perhaps the greatest since the day of Non-co-operation — ^belongs to the 
Congress which conceived the idea, and more specially to Dr. Ansan, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress who never spared himself in carrying it out. The resolutions 
of the National Convention will come up before you in the course of this session. 
You will have all the materials before you and it will be your solemn duty to dis- 
charge the obligation inherited from the Madras Congress to determine the next 
step. You have succeeded to the great asset left by the Congress — the goal of 
complete independence. You cannot shirk its liability. The future will depend 
largely on the manner in which you discharge that liability. 

The recommendations of the reports of the Committee appointed by the All- 
Parties Conference are all based on the principle of the highest common agree- 
ment. That principle I earnestly commend to this Congress for its acceptance. 
The Congress is in itself an All-Parties Conference and it is its duty to deal with 
every question coming before it from the point of view of the greatest good of all 
the parties and the people of India. So far the Congress has been discharging 
this duty on its own initiative taking upon itself the responsibility of determining 
what is good for the people arid regulating its policy accordingly. This is the first 
time in the history of the Congress that it invited the people of India through the 
various organisations representing them, to determine for themselves what is good 
for them. In doing so the Congress acted on the principle of self-determination. 
Those invited have accepted the invitation of the Congress as they nevci did be 
fore — no not even in the palmy days of Non-co-operation— when with all the mil 
lions behind it, the Congress was not supported by many well-known organisations* 
There is not one organisation — political, social, religious, communal, commercial, 
industrial or labour — of any note or sUnding to-day which did not take part in the 
All-Parties Conferences and the National Convention or which, having so taken 
part, has not given up much that it valued for the sake of unity. It is an achievement 
of which any country in the world might well be proud. That achievement will 
now be presented to you. Will you accept it or spurn it? If you have any faith 
in your claum for self-determination, you have no right to spurn it even if you dis- 
agree. The only question is, whether there is such a consensus of agreement on 
the scheme that it can be treated as self-determined. I say there is. The only 
dissentients are a few communalists. I must say frankly that 1 do not understand 
them and am unable to reconcile their claim for special communal advantages 
with their desire for complete independence. Some of these would reserve to a 
handful the right to arrest the whole course of the country’s legislation. Others 
are prepared to go back even on joint electorates if a few additional seats are not 
given to them in the legislatures. Their dissent with a scheme of dominion status 
can hardly be taken seriously. 

I have so far commented adversely on the speech of the Viceroy delivered in 
this city recently, but 1 think 1 owe it to His Excellency to express my apprecia- 
tion of another part of the same speech which is germane to the point I am dis- 
cussing. He said : 

“ There is no use pretending that the difTerent classes, the difierent commu- 
nities, the different races in India will not have different standards, but in such 
disagreement there is nothing unhealthy or unnatural. If interests clash it does 
not mean that one set of interests is to be swept away or that one community need 
smother its individnality to suit the whole. Each has its own good qualities, its 
own ideals to puisne, its own rights to maintain, but each should be capable of 
self-realisation in its own sphere and at the same time taking its own place in the 
whole scheme of national life. ” 

1 heartily endorse this sentiment but am not quite sure that His Excellency 
and 1 are not at cross purposes. I claim that the Report of the Al^Parties Com- 
mitlBe allows ample scope to every community to pursue its own ideals and af'oids 
it ample oppoitunity for ** self-realisation in its own spheie.” and at the same 
time given to each “ its cvn place in the whole scheme of national life.” 1 
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however* a shrewd susi^bn that Lord Irwm does not mean die thing. But 
let me proceed. 

Apart from the principle of self-detennmation the only other criterion by 
which you can judge the All-Parties scheme is the real and lasting good of the 
country. Spurn it, by all means, if you honestly think that it is not for the re^ 
and lasting good of ^ the country and only offers a temporary advantage, at the 
sacrifice of the ultimate goal. But do not spurn it, merely, because it conflicts 
with theories and dogmas which have no relation to the living facts of the situation . 

Neither the authors of the recommendations nor the Coi^erence which havo 
adopted them, have put them forward as a counsel of perfection. Speaking fer 
myself and my colleagues on the Committee, I can say that there is not one of 
us who left to himself would have produced the identical report which, acting to* 
gether we have considered it our duty to make. There are points on which our 
recommendations run counter to the settled convictions of every one of us, as for 
instance reservation of seats for minorities. We were, however, compelled to re- 
commend such reservation by the exigendes of the situation. 

The one question, therefore, that this Congress has to answer is, whether 
these recommendations and resolutions, taken as a whole are so utterly outrageous, 
so thoroughly inconsistent, with the real •and lasting good of the country that it 
is its duty to reject them in spite of the consensus of opinion in the country be- 
hind them. If they are not this Congress has no option but to accept them. 

RECEPTION OF NEHRU REPORT IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be observed that the recommendations are divisible under two main 
heads— general and communal. Doth are so inter-related that you cannot accept 
the one and reject the other We cannot overlook the Lucknow resolution, where- 
by all parties agreed that “ every one of them will stand by it (the Report) as a 
whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full force and 
effect to all other parts. ’’ There are communal and politico-communal organisa- 
tions which favour dominion status and have not only joined the communal agree- 
ments as parties, but given up what they considered substantial rights for the sake 
of an agreed constitution. Many hundreds of public meetings have been held 
throughout the country, attended by people of all shades of opinion, which have 
approved of tiie recommendations as a whole. It is impossible to say how many 
accepted the communal solution because of the draft constitution for dominion 
status and how many accepted the latter because of the former. We have to keep 
our faith with all. 

The position, as 1 view it, is this. Here is a constitution agreed upon by the 
various parties, invited by the Congress to frame it. These parties know that the 
goal of the Congress is complete independence. They do not ask the Congress 
to change its goal, but present to it the result of their labours such as it is, and 
say that they are prepared to go thus far and no further at present They offer 
their co-operation and demand that of the Congress, to enable both to 
reach the point up to which they are prepared to go. After the point is reached 
they reserve liberty to themselves and to the Congress to consider the next step. 
Is the Congress going to refuse them this co-operation and this liberty ? Is the 
Congress after bringing them together going to send them back to the wilderness 
in isolated groups, each to shift for itself, and leave the Congress to wrangle over 
the respective merits of complete independence and dominion status to the end of 
time ? If the Congress will do that, it will abdicate its proper function to guide 
the nation on its forward march. The occasion calls for smlful generalship, and 
not academic discussions which take us nowhere. The nation is knocking at your 
door. You must open it wide— wide enough for^ every one to enter, or lose your 
rightful place of high command. My advice to you is to accept the offer. If you 
do so the way to your destination is clear. ... . • 

Begin at the point at which the All-Parties have now arnved and for- 
ward with them as far as they would go^ then pause and take stock of ywr 
equipment, and finally throw the strength ol your wbefie being into one great effort 
to reach thie goal. 

That is my answer to the question : how can we reach our dest in a tk io ? 
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The first, and the most obvious step is to set our own house in order. For 
this purpose, rally all the parties under the banner of the Congress and prepare 
to march shoulder to shoulder with them to the farthest end of the common road. 
That will be die first part of the arduous journey. I suggest the following programme 
for H: 

1. Popularising the communal solution, agreed in at the All-Parties’ Con- 
leiences, in the cbuntry, by mtensive propaganda in the press and on the platform 
and organising village to vfflage lectures. 

2. Organising similar propaganda in regard to the Delhi Unity Conference 
and the Madras Congress, with such improvements as this Congress might make 
on communal matters, other than those dealt with by the Conferences. 

3. Work among the untouchables and depressed classes, 

4. Organisation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 

5. Other village organisation. 

6. Popularising khaddar and boycott of foreign cloth. 

7. Campaign against social customs which retard social intercourse and na- 
tional growth, more especially a crusade against the purdah and the other disabi- 
lities of women. 

8. Intensive campaign against the drink and opium curse. 

9. Publicity. 

It will be observed that this is a predominantly social programme. I claim 
no originality for any of its items and have merely selected them out of a long 
list which, with the exception of the first item, has been before the Congress and 
the country for years past. 1 may, however, be pardoned when I say that.we have 
so far not done much worth speaking in carrying out the constructive work. 
Commonplace as this programme may appear, it is the only true foundation on which 
the hopes of the high priests of complete independence, * as well as those of the 
votaries of dominion status, can be safely built To the former I say, that the 
measure of their capacity, for the tremendous sacrifice that the first real step to- 
wards their goal will demand is the measure of their success in carrying out this 
seemingly unpretentious programme. To the latter 1 say, that the only chance 
there is of dominion status being ever offered to them lies in the complete fulfilment 
of this very programme. 

Large sums of money and organised work throughout the country are neces- 
sary if we are to set about the business in right earnest. It is {not merely the busi- 
ness of any particular organisation or individuals in the country who have die least 
desire to attain any measure of freedom. Among those who took part in the 
Convention there were the representatives of all interests in die country^diere 
were the wealthy, the well-to-do, and the poor. Let the wealthy give of their 
abundance, the well-to-do their savings, and the poor of their pittance. Let the 
Indian Princes, great and small, come forward with munificent donations, and 
give practical proof of the great solicitude they profess for the general well being 
of their country. In the social part of the programme all can join including 
Government servants. But will the Government' let them ? This is the acid test 
of the honesty of the pious intentions and wishes expressed by British statesmen 
in England and India Let the Government, if it honesdy means what it pro- 
fesses, publicly declare that the Indian Princes, the Indian commercial and indus- 
trial magnates, the great zamindars, and Government servants have full liberty to 
help the social work in every way possible. Let there be no secret instructions 
to the contrary in sealed covers or in cipher, circulated at the same time. Let the 
English Banks undertake that they will not turn away Indian commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns from their door if they subscribe to this fund. Let these diree 
things be done, and I shall see that enough money is forthcoming wi^in a very 
short time for the full fruition of this programme. 

But we Congressmen^ need not tte^d upon the pious wishes and intentions 
of the bureaucracy and those wko are interested in maintaining it in power. The 
fcnl work has to be done by Coagreumen with the help of the progressive parties 
in dm country. 
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TRB PROGRAMME AND CONGRESSMEN. 

1 shall BOW examine the various items of the programme in relation to Con- 
gressmen. 

Items I and 2 need no explanation. It will be observed that I have confined 
these items to the communal part of the recommendations as to which there is and 
should be, no difference of opinion among us. The vital importance of the work 
is obvious. 

As to untouchability, a great deal has been said but very little work has been 
done. It should, in my opinion, be the duty of every Congressman to help active- 
ly in this work tj the best of his ability. Untouchability must be abolished alto- 
gether, so far as Congressmen are concerned, and no person who refuses to asso- 
ciate with untouchables as his equals should be permitted to belong to any Con- 
gress organisation. The All- India Spinners’ Association is doing good work in 
both directions but it needs further support and its work should be supplemented 
by lectures on sanitation and formation of village and circle committees to promote 
co-operation among the villages. 

No 6 is the special province of the women of India and I call upon them to 
offer their services to the Congress. 

The campaign against social customs which retard intercourse and national 
growth is essential for the success of any programme but we have so far paid the 
least attention to it The purdah and the other disabilities of women are a curse 
which we should wipe out without delay. If woman is the better half of man, let us 
men assist her to do the better part of the work of national uplift To get rid of 
purdah and reorganise domestic life no money is wanted, even individuals can and 
should do their best 

It is impossible to enter into farther details in the course of this address and 
I would suggest that the All-India Congress Committee be empowered to divide 
itself into a number of sub-committees, each to be presided over by a member of 
the Working Committee, and to be in charge of one or more of the above items. 
The actual work will be done by similar sub-committ^s of the provincial com- 
mittees who will look for instructions to the sub-committee of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee in charge. All other details will be left to the Working 
Committee. 

This is the general programme for all parties to carry out. It is as necessary 
from their point of view as that of the Congress, and I have reason to believe that 
they will give their full support. If we all do this work honestly and intensively 
the goal should be within sight. But if we are unable to work out this programme 
to the full measure expected whether we retain the support of the other parties 
or not, for Congressmen non-violent non-co-operation is an obligation they dare 
not shirk unless there is a better aggressive programme before the Congress. Sir^r 
Vallabhai Patel and Bardoli have shown us that absolutely peaceful direct action 
is possible and can be made successful. He has shown what patient work among 
villagers can do. In your name, I tender my congratulations to the Sirdar and 
his brave comrades — men as well as women. 

THE OVERSEAS PROBLEM. 

We may not forget our countrymen overseas. Thoueh the great work done 
by Mr. V. S. Sastri has eased the situation to a certain extent in South Africa the 
position requires considerable watching. The problem in Kenya is growing more 
and more serious and threatens the very existence of the Indian settlers there, 
who by the way, went there long before any European and enjoyed the hwpiest 
relations with the Africans. In Fiji and British Guiana too the pressure of Bntish 
exploitation is telling upon our countrymen who have gone there as much as upon 
the natives of the soil. But without forgetting them the best aid we can reader 
them is in the words of Sir Pherozesha Mehta, to gain our freedom here. 

CONCLUSION. 

1 have only dealt with what I consider to be the real crux of the present situafioa 
and in doing so I hive tried to discairgi w.iit I coaceivs to bs .ny duty to toe 
country at this juncture. My views may not be acceptable to all, specially to the 
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vouager mea. I quite appreciate their impatience. We need both patience and 
impaneace. Patience wiui those who diner from us, impatience with ourselves. 
I have no quarrel vnth the ideals of the younger men nor with the practical work 
they have laid 'out for themselves. I hold with them that all exploitation must 
cease and all imperialism must go. But the way to do it is a long and dreary one. 
They know it and have tiiemselves pointed it out. The work before the young 
and the old is one and the same. Only tne mentdity is different. Let the younger 
men by all means preserve their own mentality, but let them not for the sake of 
the very Motherland they seek to serve, divide the country into more factions and 
parties than there are already. To the older men 1 repeat the same advice. Let 
them both remember the words of wisdom uttered by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das I have quoted above. The masses want bread. 
They have no time to make experiments and no use for theories and dogmas ira- 
poftM from abroad. 

I have done. You have been patient with me. My humble services for what 
they are worth are at your disposal. Let us sink our differences. Let us march 
forward shoulder to shoulder and victory is ours. 

CONGRESS AND LABOUR. 

The following addition was made by Pundit Motilal Nehru in his address to 
the Congress in dealing with his programme relating to Labour : 

**The Congress has, all along, identified itself with the cause of 
Labour and Congressmen have uniformly co-operated with the leaders 
of the Labour movement in India in bringing about an improvement in 
the ^economic and social conditions of Labour and in supporting 
its claim for an equal voice with Capital or other interests in the solution 
of our political and economic problems. The year that will shortly close 

however, been marked by an acute condition of conflict between Labour and 
Capital in Bombay and elsewhere and the strikes and lock-outs that have arisen 
in consequence, as well as the unfortunate disturbances that have ensued, have 
not helped to secure an early and pacific settlement of the disputes between the 
employers and the employed. The authorities, who have stepped in on behalf of 
the employers, have not only rai^ the Communist b ogey as an answer to the 
hungry labourer who fights for a living wages and for the bare decencies of human 
living, but have resorted to shooting and violence in putting down strikers, which 
must fill our hearts with shame and sorrow. The Congress can no longer afford 
to ignore these deplorable happenings and the time has arrived when the Congress 
should actively intervene ana take steps to secure the just demands of Labour 
and take it upon itself to strengthen their organisation as part of the work of 
national consolidation. ” 

As soon as Pandit Motilal completed his address, the audience stood up and 
were pieparing to leave the pandal. All appeals to make them resume their seats 
in -order to dispose of one or two items in the agenda were in vain. Eventually 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta announced that the President has adjourned the sitting 
till tht next day afternoon. 



Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOiVD DA Y— 30 th DECEMBER 192S. 

At four o’clock Pandit Motilal made his entry into the Congress pandal, 
heralded by the volunteer band like yesterday. After the National Anthem had 
been played Pandit Jawaharlal read the messages of greeting from organisations 
and individuals sibroad. Almost all the messages wished India complete 
independence and fill such references were received by the audience with loud 
applause and a voice was heard shouting : “ What about the greetings for 
Dominion Status ? ” 

A delegate from the Punjab block took objection to the messages being read in 
English and great confusion prevailed for some time. 

PRESIDENT DEPRECATES INTERRUPTIONS. 

Pundit Motilal strongly chastised the audience for the exhibition of disorder 
liness and exhorted them to emulate the example of their Labour brethren, who 
had held their meeting a couple of hours previously, in the same pandal, at which 
those Labourers had been quite silent and orderly. He told them that he stood 
and fought for the rights of other people. He would also stand and fight for his 
rights. He was their elected President and as such had a right to conduct the 
Congress meeting in the way he liked. Unfortunately, all people could not un- 
derstand Urdu and Hindi which the Congress had declared to be the national 
languages. He, therefore, proposed to so arrange the speeches on every reso- 
lution that they would be in every language and he hnped that t’\ere would be no ex- 
hibition of disorderliness in asking a speaker to speak in a particular language. 
He would allow each speaker to address in the language in which he could express 
himself best If they were so enamoured of Urdu he assured them that he could 
speak such Urdu as not any of them would be able to understand. 

This well-deserved reprimand had its desired effect and there was complete 
silence thereafter. 

Pandit Jawaharlal announced, after reading the greetings from bodies and 
individuals abroad, that the London Branch of the Indian National Congress, 
the Nationalists organisation in French Indo-China, the Congress branch of the 
Portuguese Goa and many other bodies had sent fraternal delegates to this 
Congress. 

He also said : “ 1 have received informatlou that many other messages in 
addition to those 1 have read had been sent from Egypt, Palestine and Syria, 
but since they have not been received I conclude that they have been suppressed.’ 

M. ROM AIN ROLAND’S EXHORTATION. 

Among the messages from abroad was one from M. Romain Rolland, the 
French author, to the president of the Con. ress, which says : ‘’The time has come 
when the enchained Prometheus struggles to free himself on the Himalayas. 
Prometheus freed himself to remain, whatever may happen, faithful to himself, 
to his past, to those ideas for which he sufferesi, to justice, to the universal soul 
which he has within him as Atman Brahman, to the high mission of humanity 
which is his true reason for existence. We in the West know too much of the 
abuses, errors and crimes of monstrous nationalism not to hope that India will 
escape the murderous route followed by the peoples of Europe and America, that 
she will raise herself above it and attain a superior status for the future of huma- 
nity, when she will realise in her people the harmony cf all faiths, the co-opera- 
tion of all forces and the union of all ideais for the good of all humanity. May 
today begin an era which will bear in history the name of the Independence of 
India. This sacred land from which have gone forth the greatest streams of ideas and 
of civilisations, which have fertilised the anci^t Continent, has shown for a century 
a miraculous power of renewing itself. An uninterrupted succession of geniuse^ of 
whom may 1 mention in these times of the renaissance the great ngure of the 
precursor Kam Mohan Roy in association with that of the heroic apostle of truth 
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and love, whom the world venerates, M. K. Gandhi, have forged again the 
unity of the spirit of India. A band of intrepid workers and of great dtiiens 
among whom I mention one whom India mourns today, Lajpat Rai, have made it 
possible for the nation to catch up the Western giant in his onward march.” 

1. Condolence. 

In accordance with the usual custom condolences on the deaths of Lain Lajpat 
Rai, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Lord Sinha were put to the House from the clmir 
and passed all standing. The following is the text : — 

“This Congress records its deep sorrow at the deaths of Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Lord Sinha and Lala Lajpat Rai, ex-presidents of the Congress, and Shri Magdnlal 
Gandhi, Shri Gopabandhu Das, Andhraratna Gopalakrishna)r 3 ra and Shri Anandi 
Prasad Sinha, and sends its respectful condolences to their families.” 

2. Police Atladc on Lalaii. 

Sardar Sardul Singh then moved the second resolution, condemning the police 
attack on Lala Lajpat Rai on the occasion of the Simon Commission’s visit at 
Lahore. The following is the text : — 

“This Congress condemns the attack by the Lahore police on Lala Lajpat Rai 
and other leaders near the railway station, while leading the boycott procession on 
the arrival of the Simon Commission, as deliberate and unprovoked and believes 
that the death of Lalaji was accelerated by the injuries he received at the hands of 
the police.” 

In moving the resolution the speaker said that^Lalaji had fallen as a martyr in the 
nation’s battle for freedom. He wanted to tell the Government that Indians were 
not going to be cowed down by this show of brutal force. All, who were present 
on the occasion of the assault on the late Lala Lajpat Rai, saw that he was singled 
out for being beaten. The Government had been challenged to institute an im- 
partial cnquiiy into the matter, but they dared not do so because they knew their 
conscience was not clear. The murder of the police ofhcial Mr. Saunders had 
been connected with Lalaji’s death by the Government. “ We try to be non-violent. 
It is our creed and if there is any violenc**, responsibility for it rests with the 
Government, who indulged in brutal attacks on helpless crowds in Lahore, Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. If the Government goes on attacking leaders like this, the neces- 
sary result would be the same as Government says has happened in the case of 
Mr. Saunders.” 

Mr. Nripendranath Banerjee in seconding the resolution said : “ I am com- 
pelled to address you in English, however ungrammatical and unidiomatic it may 
be. But the grammar 1 know is the grammar of patriotism, and the idiom I know 
is the idiom of active nationalism. No one has resented the police hooliganism 
in Lahore more than we in Bengal have done. So far as our creed is concerned 
it is non-violent, but there is such a thing as action and reaction and on behalf of 
the youth of Bengal, I give the British Government the timely warning that the 
time is coming when responsive violence is bound to come.” He concluded : 
** We need not quarrel over the question of Dominion Status and Complete In- 
dependence, but let us devise the sanctions. Let us create volunteers who can 
get killed. ” 

The Hon. Seth Govindas, Jubbulpore, in a long-winded Hindi speech, 
characterised the police attack on Lala Lajpat Rai as sheer cowardice. He asked 
them not to waste their time in small squabbles but to concentrate on their work 
outlined in Mahatma Gandhi’s compromise resolution during the ensuing year, so 
that, when the time came, they could organise non-violent non-co-operation and 
non-payment of taxation and thus attain Independence. 

Dr. Alam (Lahore) supporting the resolution, said : — “ If I had not been beaten 
along with Lalaji I think it is my misfortune that the lathi that hit him did not fall 
on me. Lala Lajpat Rai had shown to the world how brave people lived and died 
for a cause. Lalaji’s life was spent in struggling for the independence of the 
country and he met his death in the same way. Although we sorrow for his 
death we also, at the same time, envy him the manner of his death. The mes- 
sage that emanated from the funeral pier of Lalaji was ' Live in the country's ser- 
ylce like this and die in the country’s service like this’. The speaker had * 'henged 
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Government in the Punjab Council to institute an independent inquiry into 
die circumstances of Lalaji’s death but the Government had not dared to accept 
his challenge because its conscience was not clear. 

Miss Jyotirmoyee Gangulee then addressed the House in Bengalee, suppor- 
ting the resolution. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously and the House 
adjourned. 

The Labour Demonstratioa. 

Before the Congress met on this day twenty thousand workers and 
peasants of Lilloah workshop and Behar Kisan Sava broke open the Congress 
compound to assert their right under the aegis of the Indian National Congress. 
They first held a meeting in the open space where several leaders including 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed them. But not content with that, the workers 
under their leaders wanted to hold the meeting in the Congress Pandal, 
as a result of which the Congress had to be adjourned from 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 

It was circulated some days ago that they would hold a Conference at the 
Congress pandal and that they would arrange a procession on the maidan 
near the Ochterloney Monument and proceed to Congressnagar for the purpose. 

The Congress authorities, it was said, apprehending trouble in case the crowd 
block the gates of the Congress pandal issued notice that the Bengal Labour 
Conference would not be held in the Congress pandal as their assembly would 
delay the Congress proceedings. 

Inspite of the notice issued by the Congress authorities the labourers, it was 
said, assembled on the maidan according to the notice issued by the leaders. The 
poUce on receipt of the information arrived at the maidan in a large number with 
lorry-full of policemen and European Sergeants. When they were organising 
the procession the Police told them that the procession could not proceed to Con- 
gressnagar without the permission of the Congress authorities. Mr. K. C. Mitter. 
Mr. Godbole and other labour leaders immediately proceeded to the Deshbandhu- 
nagar and told the Police that they would bring necessary order before the pro- 
cessionists started for Deshbandh unagar. On arrival at the Deshbandhunagar 
Mr. Mitter and other labour leaders, it was said, saw some of the Congress authori- 
ties and asked their permission to come to the Deshbandhunagar. They, it was 
said, told the labour leaders that the Congress would meet at 2 o’clock and it would 
be impossible for them to lend the pandal to the organisers of the Labour Con- 
ference. 

After some discussions it was settled that they would simply enter the com- 
pound of the Congress and hold their meeting for only two hours. 

The party then came back to the Calcutta maidan and told the Police men 
that they had got the necessary orders to enter the Congressnagar with the 
procession. 

The Police’ on receipt of the information from the leaders of the Labour party 
allowed the procession to pass. A two-mile long procession was arranged and 
the processionists then started carrying different mottos and flags to the Desh- 
bandhunagar through the Corporation Street and the Lower Circular Road es- 
corted by Police all the time. The processionists were .carrying the following 
mottos : “ You don’t lose any thing but chains ” “ Long live Independent Republic 
in India” and various other mottos. 

When the procession reached Deshbandhunagar all the roads leading to the 
pandal were blocked. The Volunteers came out in a large number and asked the 
processionists not to block the traffic. The labourers proceeded straight to the 
pandal gate. The Volunteers tried their level best to check the crowd but failed 
and the big crowd made a dash to the main gate. Great confusion prevails for 
the time TOing and the Volunteers from all sides came to the place and bamcaded 
the road with their lathis. There was a clash between the parties. In the melee 
some of the Volunteers and the members of the processionists were more or less 
injured. The situation took a serious turn. The struggle continued for some time 
and the Congress authorities on receipt of the information immediately came to 
the place of occurrence. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Maiaviya and Mr. Sen Gupta who were in the 
Convention pandal came out and decidea to open the gates Meanwhile, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. Monilal Kothari who were on horseback approached the 
crowd and told them that they could hold the meeting in the Congress grounds. 
The crowd was then tactfully managed and let in the Congress grounds and they 
assembled at the foot of the national dag staff. They were addressed by Messrs 
Joglekar, Monilal Kothari and others. 

They were then allowed to enter the pandal. They then entered the pandal 
and silently took their seats. A mass meeting was held presided over by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Sevetal labour leaders including Messrs. K. C. Mitter, Sibnath Banerjee of 
Bengal, Messrs. Nimbkar and Joglekar and others addressed the meeting. The 
Labour Leaders described how they were assaulted in their attempt to enter the 
Pandal by the volunteers in charge and cries of shame echoed and re-echoed the 
whole House. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then addressed the gathering, thanked them for the 
peaceful behaviour they had shown and reminded them that they had been allowed 
to hold their meeting for only an hour after which they must quit the Pandal as 
peacefully as they entered. 

Messrs. K . jC. Mitra, Bankiin Chandra Mukherjee and others addressing 
the meeting said that although they expected a lakh of people to assemble, only 
about 20,000 had assembled. This was due to the fact that they had only Rs. loo 
at their disposal and hence they could not organise it properly. Besides they had 
met at the Pandal with the special permission of the President to finish their 
deliberations within one hour. It was therefore not possible to pass all resolutions. 
The labourers were asked to assemble at a meeting in the afternoon to be held at 
the Halfiday Park organised by the Bihar Kisan Sabha where they would discuss 
the other matters. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, President of the Congress, said that he was pleased 
to see the labourers and expressed his full sympathy with them. He had already 
made a reference to the labour question in his address and he assured them that 
so long as he was the President of the Congress, he would look after their inter- 
ests. Besides, he had allowed their leader Mr. K. C. Mitra to take part in the 
Congress proceedings on behalf of Labour. 

In conclusion he asked them to disperse peacefully within the time allotted 
to them by him, as the Congress would sit shortly after. 

The following resolution to the effect were adopted : “The mass meeting of 
the workers and peasants from all industries declare that we, the workers and 
peasants of the land shall not rest content till complete independence is established 
and all exploitation from capitalism and Imperialism cease. We do call upon 
the National Congress to keep that goal before them and organise the national 
forces for that purpose”. 

At this stage it was stated that Mahatma Gandhi was waiting outside to 
address the labourers whereupon they again silently came outside and gathered 
there. M.^hatmaji then addressed them and in pursuance to his request, the 
labourers walked outside. 

A large number of police force accompanied the labourers and waited out- 
side the Congress Pandal. 

TIIIUD DAY.stsi DECEMBER ¥928. 

The third day’s sitting of the Congress commenced punctually at 2 p.m. 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. Pandit Motilal was led to the dais in a 
procession and the national band played as the procession entered the panda). 
The principal business of the day was disposing of resolutions including the 
one standing in the name of Mahatma Gandhi regarding Dominion Status. 

After “ Bande Mataram ” and Sm. Sarala Devi’s “Namo Hindusthan” songs 
which breathed the atmosphere of unity and biothethoou were sung Pandit 
Jaw^arlal entered the rostrum and asked on behalf of the President that time 
should be limited and the mover of the main resolution Mahatma Gandhi would 
be given half an hour, other speakers less dme with a view to expedite matters. 
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FAN-ASIATIC FEDERAl'lON 

3. Affliiatioiis. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next moved the following resolution : 

'This Congress recognises the London branch of the Indian National Congress 
and authorises it to form subordinate committees in Gre.it Britain. 

‘‘The Congress further recognises the New York Branch ot the Congress and 
authorises it to form subordinate committees in America. 

“The Congress also recognises the committee of the Congress formed in Goa. 

“The Working Committee is authorised to determine the number of delegates 
and the quota of subscriptions to be paid by these branches and the rights of such 
delegates to take part in the meetings of the Subjects Committee of the Congress. 

“The Congress further authorises the Working Committee to consider the 
application of the committee formed in Kobe, Japan, for affiliation and to recog- 
nise it after due enquiries if it so desires. 

Lala Girdhari Lai having seconded, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

4. Foreign Department. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next moved : 

“This Congress, being of opinion that the struggle of Indian people for 
freedom is a part of the geneml world struggle against Imperialism and its 
manifestations, considers it desirable that India should develop contacts with 
other countries and peoples who also suffer under Imperialism and desire to 
combat it. The Congress therefore calls upon the AlMndia Congress Committee 
to develop such contacts and to ''pen a foreign department in this behalf.” 

In moving the resolution Pandit Jawaharlal said the those who heard the mess 
ages read yesterday from the oppressed people and other anti-imperialist organisation 
must have felt the necessity of establishing such contacts with countries outside 
India in the interest of common fellowship in the struggle for freedom. 

Mr. Harisarvottam Rao in seconding the resolution said that the present step 
was necessary to combine all oppressed people so that the oppressors might be 
brought to their senses. The resolution was earned unanimously. 

5. Pan-Astatic Federation. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi then moved the following resolution 

“This Congress directs the Working Committee to correspond with the leaders 
and representatives of other Asiatic nations to take other steps to summon ^e 
first session of a Pan- Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Satyamurthi said that this was one of the 
contributions to Indian political thought made by Deshabandhu C. R. Das. This 
resolution wanted the people of India to think, speak and act in the term of in- 
dependence. They felt that the time had come when India should no longer con- 
fine her activities within her own borders but should stretch forth her hand of 
fellowship and ally herself with other nations. 

Proceeding he referred to China, Ceylon, Persia, Tibet and Japan and said 
that they woula be glad to co-operate with India. Maintaining that this resolution was 
a practical proposition he concluded that time has come for Asia to throw off the 
yohe oi Imperialism and stand by her own. As an Indian 1 see nothing less than 
this so far as Government of India is concerned that she shouldhe the leader of re- 
naiscent Asia which would give to the world what Europe cannot give, what Europe- 
has failed to give, namely peace on earth and good-will to all men. 

6. China. 

The following resolutions were then moved from the chair and carried 
unanimously 

“This Congress sends its warmest greetings and its hearty congratulations to 
the people of China on their having attained their full wd complete freedom 
and nationhood and their having ended the era of foreign domination in tfaeif 
country.** 

7. Qreetlngi to Egypt. 

“This Congress sends ^ts warmest greetings to the peoples of E^^ Syria 
Palestine and Iraq and its assurances of full sympatliy with them^ in theur stn^le 
for emancipation from the grip of Western Imperialism which is, in the oi»mon 
of the Coagresii a great menace to India’s stru^le for freedom.” 
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8. Next World Coiigms. 

'This Congress welcomes the Second World Congress of the League against. 
Imperialism to be held next year and authorises the Working Committee to appoint 
a representative on behalf of the Congress.” 

9 . War Danger. 

Dr. Ansari then moved : — 

"This Congress reiterates the War Danger resolution of the Madras Sessions of 
the Congress, and wishes to declare that the present Government of India in no 
way represents the people of India and their policy has been traditionally guided 
by consideration of holding India under subjection and not of protecting her 
frontiers. The people of India have no quarrei with the neighbouring states or 
the other nations of the world and they will not permit themselves to be exploi- 
ted by England to further her imperialist aims.” 

Dr. Ansari moving the resolution said : 

Gentlemen, you know that the army which is kept in India in the name of 
guarding the country against foreign menace is really the army of occupation. It 
is used tor the suppression of freedom of the people. I need not remind you of the 
numerous instances in which the army has been called to fire on unaimed citizens. 
There is concentration of large army in the frontier although we have no quar- 
rel either with Afganistan or with Russia. We must not allow our man-power 
to be utilised in subjugating other nations. We uttered the warning last year and 
we now renew it in this resolution. Repression has again been started in the 
Panjab. I have not the least doubt that active repression will be extended to all 
over India. I commend to you this resolution which you should not only carry but 
also put forth every ounce of your energy to carry it out. 

Seconding the resolution Dr. Kitchlew said : This resolution marks an im- 
portant declaration of policy. It was a warning to the Government that the pe^le 
of this country do not want wy quarrel with any other nation of the world. The 
resolution was silso •the declaration that the Government was not the representative of 
the people of this country. By the resolution the Congress also conveyed the mes- 
sage to other countries that India wanted to live in amity with her neighbours. In 
the case of declaration of war the country should not onlv reaffirm its resolution 
but carry active propaganda against men enlisting in the army and also call on 
the people to refuse to the Government, not only men but also money and sup- 
plies. As regards the repression in the Punjab Dr. Kitchlew said that men and 
women of the Punjab were ready to accept the challenge and Government might 
ffirow open jails which could not contain men and women of the Panjab who were 
ready to fill the jails. 

Sardar Sardul Singh further supporting the resolution said that it was a matter of 
great regret that for pittances of i8 and 20 rupees Sepoys of India should allow 
uiemselves to be used for oppression of other people. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

10. Baa on Qoverament levees. 

Seth Govindadas of Jubbulpore moved : 

"This Congress is of opinion that it is contrary to the spirit of national struggle, 
for freedom and derogatory to national dignity for Congressmen to participate in 
any way in the functions meant to consolidate foreig.: rule and do honour to alien 
mlers in India and their officials. The Congress, therefore, reiterates the advice 
to the people in general and congressmen in particular that they should abstmn 
from attenffittg Government levees, durbars and all other official and semi-official 
functions hela by Government officials or in their honour. " 

The mover said that humiliating as the practice was every self-respecting 
ladian should boycott such functions. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose of Bengal seconding the resolution said that they 
could not attend such functions inconsistent with national dignity and with the 
badfw of slavery on tiiem. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

11. Boycott of British Goods. 

Mr. Viswaaatham of Andhra moved 
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*<Tltat the Congress should vigorously carry on propaganda for boycotting all 
foreign cloth in general and British goods in particular. 

Commending the resolution to the Congress for acceptance Mr. Viswanatham 
said that the boycott of British goods was one of the effective weapons of non- 
violent non-co-operation. He repudiated the charge that boycott of British goods 
depended for its development on the cultivation of the spirit of hatred. 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarti seconded the resolution. To the people pledged 
to non-violence boycott of British goods was not a potent weapon. It was only a 
fitting answer to the Simon Commission and to the police. 

At this stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the pandal and received a great ovation. 
After the resolution had been further supported by Mr. Trivedi, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutta raised his voice against it. He said he did not believe in papm: 
resolutions. While even among congressmen there were many who still wore 
British cloth it was impossible to exhort other people to b^cott all British goods. 

The resolution was declared carried by an overwhelming majority. 

f2» Bardott Satyagraha. 

The following resolution regarding Bardoli was then put from the chair and 
carried unanimously 

**This Congress congratulates Sri Vallabhvhai Pate! and the people 
of Bardoli on the great success achieved by them in their campaign of non-violent 
resistance to the unjust enhancement of land revenue by Government.” 

After this came the resolution of the All-Parties Committee Report, which was 
being eagerly awaited and on which the attention of the Congress was rivetted. 

13. The AD-Parties Committee Report. 

Mahatma Gandhi ascended the rostrum amid repeated applause and cries of 
*Wande Mataram” and taking his seat on the table moved the resolution passed by 
a majority at the Subjects Committee. The following is the text of ^he resolution 

“This Congress, having considered the constitution recommended by the 
All-Parties* Committee Report, welcomes it as a great contribution towards the 
solution of India’s political and communal problems, %nd congratulates the Com- 
mittee on the virtual unanimity of its recommendations and, whilst adhering to 
the resolution relating to complete independence passed at the Madras Congress 
approves of the constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step in political 
advance, specially as it represents the largest measure of agreement attained 
among the important parties in the country.” 

“Subject to the exigencies of the political situation this Congress will 
adopt tiie constitution in its entirety if it is accepted by the British Parliament 
on or before December 31, 1929, but in the event of its non-acceptance by 
that date or its earlier rejection. Congress will organise a non-violent 
non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation in such other manner 
as may he decided upon. Consistently with the above nothing in this resolution 
shall interfere with the carrying on, in the name of the Congress, of the propaganda 
for complete independence.’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi in moving the resolution delivered a short speech in Hindi. 
As the loud speakers failed to work, his speech could not be heard and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru repeated his speech sentence by sentence. 

Mahatmaji in Uie course of his speech said that after due consideration and 
carefully judging the whole situation he was going to move the resolution before 
the house. The younger group in the house were eager for complete independence. 
But he advised the people both young and old to approve of the constitution which 
has been drafted by the Nehru Committee and work it out during the next 12 
months. If it was accepted by the British Parliament by that period well and 
good. In case of non-acceptance before December 31st 1929 the Congress would 
organise a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to 
refuse taxation and in such other manner as would be decided by the people* 
Before that period, ssud Mahatma Gandhi, nothing would interfere with the carry- 
mg on, in the name of the Congress, of the propaganda for complete independence. 

In conclusion Mahatmaji ask^ the lauaience to consider the whole si^^n 
betore they vote for the resolution which he was proposing. He reminded the 
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house that they should not vote for the resolution because he was moving the 

resoluUo^ n sap, in seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi, said that 
he felt himself highly fortunate and honoured in seconding the resolution moved 
by Mahatma Gandhi. . , ^ j j 

In Madras last year complete independence was adopted at one session 
which was held there under his presidency and the people could easily understand 
his present state of mind in seconding the resolution. But after thoroughly dis- 
cussing on the constitution as drafted by the Nehru Committee for the last 3 or 4 
months he was of opinion that they should work out the constitution during the 
next 12 months as drafted in the report before they would adopt the resolution 
of complete independence. ... 

Proceeding, Dr. Ansari said that he knew that his younger brethren in the 
Congress would be disheartened if this resolution was adopted. But he must ad- 
vise his young friends, who were for complete independence, to get themselves 
prepared for it. In the meantime it would be better for all of them, young and 
old, to work out the constitution as drafted by the Committee. 

In conclusion he appealed to the younger brethren not to raise any opposition 
in the question. If the constitution was not accepted by the Parliament before 
December 31, 1929 the whole nation would declare non-violent non-co-operation. 

SJ. Sttbhas Ch. Bo8e*8 Ameadment 


Si. Subhas Ch. Bose then moved the following amendment 

‘The Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Congre ss declaring 
complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of opinion that 
there can be no true freedom till British connection is severed.” 

“This Congress accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee as 
agreed to by the Lucknow All-Parties* Conference for settlement of communal 

^'^^ifx^Congrtss congratulates the Nehru Committee on their patriotic labours 
and while it does not accept dominion status as the basis of the recommended 
constitution is of opinion that other recommendations contained in the report cons- 
titute a great step towards pohtical advance and without committing itself to every 
detail generally approves of them.” 

Moving his amendment Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose said 

1 am sorry that I have to rise to move an amendment to a resolution moved 
bv Mahatma Gandhi and which has the support of some, if not many of our 
elder leaders. The fact that I rise to-day to move the amendment is a clear 
indication of a cleavage, the fundamental cleavage between the elder school and 
the new school of thought in the Congress. (Applause). 

I have been asked by my fnends as to why I, being signatory to the Nehru 
Reoort have stood up to speak for independence. I would only refer to the state- 
ment made in the body of the report where it is said that the principles of the 

... 1 1 ... a11 


mv action can oc conswucu » lu any na* ... 

^ There is another matter to which I shall refer by way of personal explanation. 
You are aware that in private conversations and elsewhere 1 said that I do not 
iZar m to stand in the way of elder leaders. The reason why I did so was that at 
^ time I ^d not feel prepared to accept the responsibility of the consequences 
^ a division in this house in case our amendment was accepted. To-day I feel 
nrenafod to accept the consequences and to face the issue till the end if my amend- 
^^Tu^iccepted. There are certain incidents which have happened in the mean- 
which nave made me somewhat alter my previous views. You might re- 
mmber that even when 1 could I did dot wi& to stand in the way of pur 
I it perfectly clear that I do not accept the compromise resolution, 
aware that m the meantime the Bengal delegates, or at least, Ae majo- 
and tcsolved to have this amendment moved on their 


ought be. 


prepaid to acc^ the vote of the House whatever the 
Even if 1 did not stand here to-da/ to move the amend . 
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m^nt I can assure you that some other members would have stood up to do that 
on their behalf. 

There is another fact. And that is the decision of the Independence for India 
league by an overwhelming majority to support the amendment and to accept the 
vote of the House, whatever it might be. 

We who feel it our duty to move or support the amendment ^feel very sincerely 
that the time is so momentous that India should express herself in a clear and 
unambiguous manner as to what she feels on the issue of Dominion Status vs. 
Independence controversy. I have told our leaders that after the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore and the speech of 
H. E. the Viceroy, we would expect the Congress to take up a bold attitude, 
which would fit in with an attitude of self-respect. (Applause). Instead o" that, 
we find that the Madras Resolution was to be lowered in some measure. We feel 
and we say that we are not prepared to lower the flag of Independece even for one 
single day. Whether we win or lose in this House does not concern us, is not a matter 
of concern so far as the younger generation is concerned. For they have accep- 
ted the responsibility of making India free. We want our leaders, we love them, 
we revere them but at the same time we want them to keep abreast of the time. 
I have also told them that I and Pandit Jawaharlal are regarded as moderate 
among the extremists and if the elder leaders are not prepared to compromise even 
with these moderates, then the bt each between the old and the new will be irrepar- 
able. A new consciousness has dawned upon the youth of the country. They 
are no longer prepared to follow blindfold. They have realised that they are the 
heirs of the future, that it is for them to make India free and with this new consciouss* 
ness they arc preparing themselves for the arduous task that awaits them. 

There is one other argument which appeals to me strongly. And that is the 
international situation. You should remember that after the Madras Resolution 
India has got a new status in international politics. I am afraid if this resolution 
was passed,, then we shall lose at least a part, if not much of the prestige that we 
have acquired after the Madras Congress. You may be aware that after that we 
have received messages from far and distant part of the world. The question 
now is, are we to go back upon the decision we took up at Madras ? Or are we 
to go ahead ? Are we to respond in a befitting manner to the attitude of the 
government ? And what has been that attitude ? We have the lamentable death 
of Lalaii, and the regrettable happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore. After all 
these, do we not feel called upon to take up a defiant and bold attitude ? 

I should like to put one straight question. In the main resolution you have 
given twelve months' time to the British government. Can you lay your hands on 
your breasts and say that there is a reasonable chance of getting Dominion Status 
within the period ? (Cries of No). I ask you in all seriousness, can you believe 
that there is that reasonable chance of getting Dominion Status ? Pandit Motilal 
has made it clear in his speech that he does not believe so. Then, why are we 

K to lower down the flag for these twelve months ? Why not say, we have 
le last vestige of faith in the British Government and that we are going to 
take a bold stand. 

You can say, what do we gain by this resolution of Independence ? I say, 
we develop a new mentality. After all, what is the fundamental cause of our poU- 
deal degradation ? That is the question of mentality and if you want to overcome 
the slave mentality, you will do so by encouraging our countrymen to stand for 
full and complete independence. I go further and say, assuming that we do not 
follow it up by action, but by preaching the gospel honestly and placing the goal 
of independence before our countrymen, we shall bring[ up a new generation. 

But I tell you we are not going to sit down with folded hands. I have al- 
ready said that the younger generation realise their responsibility and they ate 
prepared for their task. We shall devise our own programme and work it out 
according to the best of our ability so that there is no danger that our resolution 
will be thrown into the waste paper buket. . v 1 ^ 

There is another matter to which I shall refer before 1 sit down. You a now 
that all events show that another world war is imminent. I say this for two 
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reasons ; the first reason is that the causes which contribute to war are present 
in different parts of the world. The settlement brought about by the Treaty of 
Versailles has not satisfied the national aspirations of all people. It has not satis* 
fied the people of Italy, the Balkans, Russia, Austria-Hungary and so on. Then 
there is the other reason. We have the Asiatic situation. We have the combi- 
nation of the capitalistic countries against Soviet Russia. These factors tend to 
a world wan Then there is the race for armaments I tell you that this talk of 
disarmament is a huge farce. The fact is all these countries which are free are 
working for another war. If India is to be on the alert, we must create a new 
mentality, a mentality that will say that we want a complete independence. This 
can only be done by proclaiming the ideal in clear and unequivocal manner. 

I do not think we can wait to lose even a single moment So far as Bengal 
is concerned, you arc aware that since the dawn of the national movement in this 
country, we have always interpreted freedom as complete and full independence. 
We have never interpreted it in terms of dominion status. After so many of our 
countrymen had laid down their lives, after our poets had preachel the gospel, we 
have understood freedom as full and complete independence. The talk of domi- 
nion status does not make the slightest appeal to our countrymen, to the younger 
generation who are growing up and they should remember that after all it is the 
younger generation who are the heirs of the future. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to make a final appeal. I do not think it will mean the 
slightest disrespect to our leaders if we accept the amendment. Respect and love, 
admiration and adoration for leaders is one thing but respect for principle is an- 
other thing. Accept my resolution and inspire the younger generation with a new 
consciousness. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Mr. SATYAMURTHI seconding the amendment s lid that there had 
been a lot of casuistry as to the meaning of the word ‘Independence^ and 
the meaning of the word, ‘goal*. He maintained that the goal did not mean remote 
or distant but immediate. They further impressed in the amended resolution that 
there could be no true freedom till British connexion was severed. This proposition he 
would support from two grounds. The first was that the British rule in India for the 
last two centuries meant the ruthless exploitation of the masses of India and so far as 
he was concerned, he would like to see India free from the bondage of Great Bri- 
tain. He did not want to tell Great Britain in advance that they would remain 
connected with her in any circumstances. Besides, he had the high authority of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who sent a cable congratulating the Congress after it had 
adopted the resolution of Independence at Madras. The other merit of the amen- 
ded resolution was that it whole-heartedly supported the communal settlement 
contained in the Nehru report. He believed that the most valuable contribution 
of that document was the solution of communal problems. The Moslem League 
might reject it to-day and other similar organisations might reject that solution 
t<^ay, but more or less, on these lines with slight amendments here and there, he 
was convinced, a true and permanent settlement of the problem would be reached. 
Therefore, this amendment expected'not only for the present but for all time to come 
that this settlement would be adhered to. But Mahatmaji’s resolution placed it 
along with (heir .demand for Dominion Status. If that was rejected, the whole 
labour was wasted. But their amendment made it clear that the Nehru report 
might be adopted in parts, such as, the Moslem League might say that they accep- 
ted the communal settlement in all respects except that they would demand one 
third of the seats in the Central Legislature. That was the value of this amended 
resolution. 

This resolution further stated that tney did not accei>t Dominion Status and 
that was a clear and unambiguous declaration of their position. He pointed out 
that both at Lucknow and at Delhi nowhere was the position taken up that others 
could not go on with their goal of independence. But in Calcutta ^e table had 
been turned. He asked the House to take up the position which the Ndiiii Committee 
SO' consistently took op until the Calcutta Congress. The onus of was upon 
diosei he maintiuaed, who wanted to go ba<;k upon the Delhi respUim and not 
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upon those who wanted to be consistent with that resolution. Because the distin- 
guished authors of the report had said that the recommendations could be applied 
in their entirety in a constitution based on independence. 

Answering the criticism that Dominion Status meant Independence, Mr. 
Satyamurthi proceeded on the authority of Professor Keith that it did not mean 
the one and the same thing. Apart from that, he strongly objected on the part of 
the Congress in putting forward a claim of Dominion Status. What would that 
mean ? 

“The people of India have not yet accepted the conquest of Englishmen as a 
moral fact. We have submitted to it because we are weak. That was what Lok. 
Tilak meant when he said that Swaraj is our birthright and we must have it. If 
you agree to rest content with Dominion Status, it takes away the greatest sanction 
behind our demand for freedom. (Applause).’’ 

“As a practical man I suggest that India cannot have Dominion Status either 
from the point of view of England or from the point of view of India, because 
the mere size of our population will swamp away the Commonwealth. We have 
nothing in common with Great Britain, either in race or religion, in tradition or in 
culture. Do you want your future generation, the posterity to be tied down under 
the Anglo-Saxons ? That is for you to answer. So far as I am concerned, as I 
said, the destiny I conceive for my country is that she should be the leader of Asia, 
spiritually, morally and politically, and as such, I have nothing to do with Dominion 
Status at all.” (Applause). 

“Lastly I believe that India cannot fulfil herself under Dominion Status. 1 
believe that India has a message to deliver to the world, has got to make a 
contribution to the culture of the world. And I believe she cannot do that if she 
ties herself to the foretails of Great Britain.” 

Moreover, they had no right, concluded Mr. Satyamurthi, to check the on- 
ward progress of a nation. They could not say, ‘thus far and no further’. Indepen- 
dence was the only goal of India and so long as that goal was not reached India 
could never come to her own. If they lowered down the flag raised at Madras 
directly or indirectly, making conditional or not, he cautioned them that they 
would make themselves the laughing-stock of all The Madras resolution stood 
to-day as the declaration of the wish of the nation. What had happened in the 
meantime between Madras and Calcutta to lower down the flag ? 

Further they should note that Independence caught the imagination of the 
people and of the masses. Dominion Status was a mere lawyer’s phrase and was 
not to confuse the minds of the masses. What they wanted was not transference 
of power from one bureaucracy to another, but they wanted peace on earth and 
good-will to all men. (Loud Cheers). 

DR. BESANT’s amendment. 

Dr. Besant moved an amendment for the deletion of the words “whilst 
adhering to the resolution relating to independence passed at the Madras Congress” 
in the original resolution. Dr. Besant said if the Congress rejected Dominion 
Status the only logical course was to reject the Nehru report, (cries of no no). 

Dr. Besant. — It is only a bare statement of fact. 

Owing to the failure of louds speakers and the confusion that followed Dr. 
Besant could not be heard by the pressmen. 

MR. NIMBKAR’S amendment. 

Mr. Nimbkar then moved the amendment which runs thus : 

“This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All- 
Parties Committee report is of opinion that it is totally unsatisfactory and unaccep- 
table for the following principal reason : (i) that it allows the bourgeoise to 
compromise with British imperialism by establishing the so-called Dominion^ Status 
which involves safeguards of the vested interests, land-owning, feudal and capitalists 
and sacrifice of the interest of the masses. ( 2 ) That by recognising the titles of the 
princes it proposes to perpetuate tyrannical and democratic system of Government 
entailing unchecked exploitations of the masses which exists in the native states. 
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(3) That it safeguards and acquiesces in exploitation of human and material re- 
iourres of India by foreign capital. (4) That it guarantees and allows enjoyment 
of all titles to private and personal property acquired by questionable means which 
perpetuates exploitation of the masses. (5) That it guarantees payment of all 
foreign state debt (6) That it proposes to place armed forces of the country 
under the control of a committee which will at first consist partly of British officers 
thus depriving the people of their inherent right of self-defence (7) That it proposes 
to give executive powers and power of veto to the Governor General and the 
Governor nominated by the King, thus depriving the Indian people of tiieir sovereign 
rights. 

*This Congress therefore declares that its aim is the attainment of complete 
national independence based on political, economic and social equality entirely free 
from imperialism”. 

Mr. Nimbkar said 2-7 As a practical man I believe it easier to achieve indepen- 
dence than to attain Dominion Status. Speaking for the masses let me tell you 
that they do not want your paper constitution, they want food to eat, clothes to 
were and shelter to lie. The masses of this country are subjected to-day to 
fourfold exploitation of British Imperialists, Indian princes, Indian landlords and 
Indian capitalists. 

OTHER Amendments. 

Syed Majid Bux next moved an amendment to add the following before para 
one of the original resolution ; — “This Congress reiterates that the goal of the 
Congress is attainment by stages of complete political independence as deter- 
mined by the Madras Congress.” He also moved for the deletion of “and communal” 
from the first para of the original resolution and insert the following : “provided that 
representation in legislative bodies be secured not on communal basis, but accor- 
ding to numerical strength of the adult population of the workers and the classes” 
after the word “problems” in para one of the original resolution. He also moved 
for the deletion ^of the words at the end of para one from “specially as it represents 
etc. to in the country” at the end of the para. 

Mr Lalchand JAGTIANI next moved for the deletion of the words “organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation etc. and insertion of the words “decide 
upon taking action both direct and indirect as it may deem necessary having 
regard to the circumstances prevailing in the country at that juncture”. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath GUHA moved for the deletion of the whole of the para two 
beginning from the words “subject to exigencies etc. to be decided upon in the 
original resolution. 

Si. Syamsundar CHAKRAVARTI in moving a minor amendment to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution said that the tune for talk was past and the time for work had 
arrived. The test of ideal was in work and not in words. He recommended the 
main resolution with the alterations as suggested. They must feel ^at the compro- 
mise resolution was meant for establishing unity for the emancipation of the country. 

Mr. Basir AHMED (Tamil Nadu) moving an amendment for the omission of 
the words “communal” in the first para of Mahatmaji’s resolution said that the 
Nehru Report bad contributed nothing to the solution of communal problem. 
The Mussalmans wanted a federal state which alone could give unity. 

Swami Kumaranand of A j mere moved another amendment but the audience 
refused to hear him. 

There was then the general discussion on the resolution and amendments. 

Dr. Murarilal supported Mahatmaji. 

Mr. Ashadulla Seiaji supported Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. At 6-55 the Presi- 
dent announced the adjournment of the house till 8-30 p. m. when votes on the 
amendments and Mahatmaji’s resolution will be taken. 

Night aeasion of the Congreaa. 

Intense excitement prevailed when the Congress re-assembled at 9 p. m. 
Mr. Siva Prosad GUPTA opposing Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution said 
that the substituted resolution was not solety prepared by Mahatmaji, and there 
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should be no misunderstanding cm the point **Dedde wheUier 
you want complete independence or Dommion Status. Those who think that this 
resolution would bring together all moderates and loyalists round the Congress flag 
are mistaken. They were not with the nation in the height of the non-co-operatim 
movement in 1919 and 1920.” 

Mr. Gupta emphasised that principles should be worshipped and not person- 
alities. In the war for freedom, a son had alight to fight against his father. He 
recalled the preaching of Lord Krishna and c^orted all to march as soldiers of 
freedom and to fight for independence till ^ctory was achieved. 

Concluding he said, “If you have to sacrifice your blood, shed it only for 
full and complete independence and not for Dominion Status. Remember, no 
nadon ever grants freedom to another out of his own will.” 

Supporting Mahatmaji, Mr. Harisarvottama RAI recalled the teaching of 
Lok Tilak that “Swaraj is our birthright and we shall die for it.” That was for 
which Deshbandhu lived and died. It was for this that Lalaji lived and died. 
That is for which Mahatmaji and Panditji stand. After all these, who can say that 
Mahatmaji has lowered down the flag of Independence (cries of shame and counter^ 
cheers from two sections of the House). It was no use taking of big words. They 
must follow a man of action and Gandhiji is a man of action. 


“I know that there is great emotion surcharging the minds of the younger gene* 
ration. It is regrettable that the bureaucracy was exasperating them. If there 
was any blood-shed in the country, if there was revolution in the country, the 
responsibility will be on the head of the British Government and not on die head 
of those who even commit violence. 

“There is Mahatmaji ready to lead us and under political circumstances of a 
peculiar nature he has come forward to sponsor the resolution which stands for 
the Madras resolution and for the Nehru report which is the outcome of the 
Madras Congress resolution. Destroy the political side of the Nehru report 
and you destroy the whole. (Cries of no, no from a section of the house). 

“Situated as we are,” concluded Mr. Harisarvottama, “and trying to wrest 
our right from the British Government inch by inch, we are concentrating all the 
strengths of the country, and not its weakness, by mobilising all our resources and 
brinmng together the diflerent parties in the country. 

^'Talking of Dominion Status does not mean the lowering of the flag. Men 
who have not the [courage to carry on the propaganda against the Simon Commis- 
sion (cries of shame and counter-cheers greeted the speaker), let them not talk of 
big things. Let them sacrifice their all against the Simon Commission and we 
shall have our right” 


Mr. JUGLEKAR remarked that the Nehru Report perpetuated that system o- 
exploitation under which 99 per cent of the people of the country were laboue 
ing at the present moment Should they support such a scheme, simply becausi 
they had been asked by their revered leaders to do so ? Should they do thaf 
when their honour was under trial ? The issue before them was : “are you going 
to stand by the highest ideal of your life, or are you going to sell your country for 
the reverence of some individuals who have rendered greatest service for us in the 
past ? Panditji and Gandhiji have given the mightiest services to the country in 
the past and are great men ; out I say, country is greater than them. No one who 
has got a conscience should vote for Mahatmaji. We are under British subj^tion, 
but that is against our will. But by accepting Dominion Status, we are going to 
ngn our death-warrant. Let them remember this and vote accordingly.” 

Supporting the amendment Mr. Sarat Chandra BOSE of Beng^ remarked that 
the question before the House was not merely a question of sentiment It was a 
Question whether they, in the Indian National Congress, were prepared to lower the 
flag rmsed at Mtulras. (Applause). It was a question of cold reasoning and not a 
question of sentiment 

A voice ; Give up your practice first ? 

Proceeding Mr. Bose recalled the Presidential speech where Panditji had said 
that though mey had striven honestly all these years, there was no gesture worn 
the other side. All the indications Panmtji had said, were on the contrary. That 
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brag SO} Mr. Bra aske^ what had happened during the last two days since the 
delivery of the Presidents address ? (Cnes of Mahatmaji greeted the speaker 
from a section of the House). 

Continuing Mr. Bose emphasised that so far as unity in the Congress ranks 
was con^med it was there, for every Congressman was zealous in upholding the 
ideal of independence. It was only when they talked of Dominion Status, that 
there was disagreement in their ranks. 

The next point was, should the movement for independence receive a set-back 
even for an hour, not to speak for one year ? He emphasised that the movement 
for independence was a movement which could not be kept in suspension even for 
a single hour. If it received a set-back, it would bring back many into their field 
with broken heart Finally, Mr. Bose appealed to all to combine their forces 
to preach the gospel of independence. (Cheers and counter-cheers). 

At this stage, the demand for closure was moved, but ^e President ruled that 
there would be some other speeches before he would put the closure motion 
to vote. 

Pandit Tawaharlal NEHRU supporting Mr. Subhas Bose in course of a speech 
in Hindi said that to demand for Dominion Status was nothing but to be beggars 
at the door of the British Government The issue -before them was a grave one. 
Not only their countrymen outside but the whole world at large were waiting for 
their verdict. Let them give that verdict in a balanced mind and in a balanced 
judgment (Applause). 

Mr. Govinda Ballav Pant supported M. Gandhi. Mr. Sainam of Cochin 
state remarked that Dominion Status would not improve the lot of the state 
subjects. Nothing but complete independence would satisfy them. 

THE mahatma’s RBPLy. 

At twenty minutes past ten, Mahatma Gandhi rose amidst deafening cries to 
reply to the debate. Speaking in Hindi he urged all to remain silent so that they 
might hear what he had got to say. 

Replying to the debate, Mahatma Gandhi said that his remarks were princi- 
pally addressed to young Bengal and if they considered for one moment that a 
mere Gujrati could not understand young Bengal, then 1 say that Young Bengal 
would commit a most serious blunder. 

Two or three voices cried : No, No. 

Mahatma : I will ask you not to interrupt me when I am endeavouring to 
address a few words to you, as a fellow-worker of yours. If however you want to 
interrupt me, I shall certainly retire and not address you. If on the other hand 
you want to listen to me, then lisjten to me in perfect silence. 1 want to make it 
absolutely clear that if you are wise, you will dismiss from your minds the bogey 
of Independence vs. Dominion Status. There is no opposition between Dominion 
Status and Independence. I do not want a Dominion Status that will interfere 
with my fullest growth, with my independence. These words, I suggest, are mis- 
leading. I would therefore suggest a better method. That is independence where- 
by we can grow to our fullest height. We are the architects of our own destiny 
and I suggest that the architects of the Nehru Report are your own countrymen 
appointeof by you. There is no hand on the part of the Government in the fram- 
ing of this document This document owes its origin to the Madras Congress and 
it is through the Madras Congress that this committee was appointed and it is 
this report by which I ask you to stand for the time being. The question has been 
agitating my mind since yesterday afternoon when I heard that mere was going to 
be seriously put forward an amendment to this resolution on bebalf of those who, 

I thought, were a party to the resolution that I moved. 

The resolution that I have submitted to this House is the .direct result of a 
compromise. The resolution that I originally framed, you have . not‘. seen. . And 
even die one that was printed and moved in. the Subjects Committee was also* in 
a way the result of infonw compromise or some kind of under^teBdingt wha^ 
ever language you might wish to use. That resolution was not framed by me 
raly ; there were many heads behind that There was an attempt to placate as 
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many parties as it was possible to placate. That resolution was discussed by vari- 
ous men, men who were supposed to represent ditTerent parties. I do not want to 
suggest that you are bound by that resolution but I do want to say that those who 
were supposed to be behind that resolution were honour bound to support it. 

If anybody runs away with the idea that I am here appealing to sentiment, he 
is in the wrong. You can appeal to one’s sense of honour and I am proud of 
having made my appeal to that sense of honour. I suggest that if those who were 
behind this compromise subsequently discovered that they have committed a blun- 
der and that they must clear their position before the world and say that they are 
penitent for what they had done previously. I suggest that penitence is made of 
sterner stuff. It is not made by amendments. There are other drastic steps to be 
taken. If those who were behind this compromise consider that they have commit- 
ted no such blunder but have committed only tactical blunder or a blunder that 
involves displeasure of some party, then I suggest that it is their bounden duty to 
swallow that blunder and abide by that compromise. If you have not got that 
sense of honour and if after giving a word of honour you are not sure that that should 
be kept at any cost, then I say that you will not be able to make this nation free. 

You may take the name of Independence on your lips just as the Moslem 
utter the name of Allah or a pious Hindu utters the name of Krishna or Ram, but 
all that muttering will be an utterly empty formula if there is no honour behind it. 

If you are not prepared to stand by your own word, where will Independence 
be? Independence is after all a thing made of sterner stuff. It is not made by 
wriggling of words. I suggest that if you want to vindicate the honour of this 
nation, because the Viceroy insults ns or the president of a European Chamber insults 
us, we say, we want our independence because we want to vindicate our honour,— 
then you are dragging independence *nto mire. Do not imagine for a moment 
that I am trying to snatch a vote from you. Believe me there is no such thing be- 
hind my mind. 

I would far rather suffer defeat at the hands of youngmen but I am zealous of 
their honour. If you, youngmen, who arc behind this amendment understand the 
significance of the message I am delivering to you, you may say for the present 
that you havi committed a blunder but that you want to abide by that compromise 
because our leaders have e ^tered into compromise. If you think it is not a matter 
of honour, if you think that the independence of the country will be lost if you ac- 
cept my result, 1 invite you to throw out my resolution by an overwhelming majority. 
But if you accept my resolution by overwhelming majority or even by any majority, 
whatsoever, then those who vote for this resolution should understand that it 
would be a matter of honour for them to work for it because they pledge them- 
selves for it. 

But why are you so oppressed ? Why arc you labouring under that inferiority 
complex that within a year we shall not be able to convince the British Parliament, 
that we shall not be able to marshall our forces and summon to ourselves the 
strength that we need. Swaraj is my birthright just as breathing through the lungs 
is my birthright. It must be as natural to you as your breath. Why are you so 
afraid ? 

I have got full faith. If you will help me and follow the programme honestly 
and intelligently, I promise that Swaraj will come within one year. I want you to 
die a proper death. I want you to develop full courage and die with calculated 
courage. If you have got that courage, if you can stand with your breast bare 
before the bullet, then I promise, you will get all that you possibly desire. Do not 
be frightened by the snadow. Do not be afraid of the long drawn out agony. I 
admit that it is a long drawn out process, but under the present state of the country 
when we cannot trust our brothers and sisters, our parents, and party leaders, when 
we cannot trust any body, when we have no sense of honour, when we cannot 
allow our words to remain unaltered for 24 hours, do not talk of independence. 
But if you will develop that calm courage and honesty of purpose and that deter^ 
mination which will refuse to accept *No, for an answer to your demandy then I 
promise what the tallest amonjg us can possibly desire, 
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Throughout these da^rs we have heard a great deal that we are not able to 
cany ou the Congress election campaign in an honest manner. It cut me to the 
qincx when I heard that delegates’ tickets passed hands and were sold like bills 
m exchange and the rates increased as the days went on and a rupee ticket sold 
for Rs. 15. It is discreditable to the Congress and I tell you that you are not 
going to get independence by these meUiods. On the other hand you are forging 
your own shacklps, from which there will be no escape because it is of your own 
wilL May God direct you in coming to a decision. 

I do not want you to decide the question, because 1 am the mover of the re- 
solution or because Pandit Motilal is at the back of the resolution. It is you who 
must decide with your calm reasoning but showing honour with it (Loyd 
Applause). 

After M. Gandhi’s speech Syed Majid Bux withdrew his amendment while other 
amendments including the one moved by Mrs. Besant were declared lost 

The President then put the resolution of Mr. Subhas Bose to the vote amidst 
dieers and counter cheers and great sensation prevailed. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawaharlal, Lala Gridhari Lai and 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj were appointed tellers. 

Counting of votes commenced from 11-^ p. m. and was complete at i a 
m. with the result that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s amendment was lost by 97 j voting 
for, while 1350 voting against The Mahatma’s resolution was then separately put 
to vote and adopted amidst deafening shouts of “Bande-Mataram” and Mahatma 
Gandhi-ji-ki-jai. 

The Divisioii. 

Division on Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s amendment took fully one hour and 
a hall Starting soon after half past eleven the division was over shortly after i 
A. M. Delegates were asked to go to their respective provincial blocks and two 
tellers were appointed for each block. In addition 6 supervisors were appointed. 
Both si^s were equally represented both in tellers and supervisors. To delegates 
who raised the question as to whether persons not wearing Khaddar would be 
allowed to vote, Pandit Motilal ruled that those not wearing Khad ar could not 
vote but that he would leave it to the honour of the delegates to refrain from voting 
In case they were not Khaddar-wearers. Pandit Motilal also ruled that Ajmere 
delegates were debarred from voting in view of the serious irregularities reported 
against them. In regard to Punjab Pandit Motilal said that Dr. Satyapal has been 
asked to scrutinise those present and divide those entitled to vote. The pandal 
was replete with uproarious scenes all the time when voting was being taken. 
Figures of voting for provinces were not announced but as far as can be gather^ 
they were as follows : 

"Andhra for amendment 50 against 100, Madras for 50 against 105, C. P 
Mara^i for 14 against 21, C. P. Hindi for 31 against 32, Karnatak for 39 against 
47, Bomtay for 9 against 4, United Provinces for 112 against etiy, Sindh for 
9 against 20, Burma for 14 against 28, Maharashtra for 11 against 2S, Behar for 55 
agmnst 365, Punjab for 82 against 7<;. In Bengal two-third of the delegates voted 
for the amendment Gujerat, Berar and Kerala are said to have voted against the 
amendment The House then adjourned 

FOURTH DA Y^ist JANUARY iq2q. 

To facilitate the completion of business for the session, the Subjects Com- 
mittee continued its deliberations till 4 p. m. and the Congress could not sit before 
4.50 p. m. on this day. At 4-25, the President arrived heralded by trumpets and 
after me national song Bande Matarama was sung in chorus, M. Gandhi entered the 
rostrum amidst thundering cheers and moved the second part of the resolution 
regarding constructive work which runs : 

14 . Future Programme. 

"Meanwhile the Congress shall engage in the following activities : 

"(i) In the legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about 
total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks ; picketting of liquor and drug 
^ops dmU be organised wherever 4esirable and possible, 
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**(a) Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environ- 
ments shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by 
advocating and stimulating production and adoption of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar. 

**(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready shall 
be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was done recently at Bardoli. 

“(4) Members of legislatures returned on the Congress ticket shall devote the 
bulk of their time to the constructive work settled from time to time by the 
Congress Committee. 

The Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisdng members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

*'(6) Measures snail be taken to remove the disabilities of women and they 
will be invited and encouraged to take their due share in national upbuilding. 

*‘(7) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses. 

“(8) It will be the duty of all Congressmen, being Hindus, to do all they can 
to remove untouchability and help the so-called untouchables in every possible 
way in their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their condition. 

^‘(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up work amongst the city labourers 
and village reconstruction in addition to what is being done through the spinning 
wheel and khaddar. 

“(10)^ Such other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance nation- 
building in all its departments and in order to enable the Congress to secure the 
co-operation in the national effort of the people engaged in different pursuits. 

*‘In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme, the 
Congress expects every Congressman to contribute to the Congress coffer certain 
percentage of his or her income according to his or her ability*'. 

Explaining first the resolution in Hindi, the Mahatma proceeded to state it in 
English. He remarked that this resolution was an integral part of the resolution 
they had adopted yesterday and it was only for the same convenience that the 
Subjects Committee decided to take up the resolution in two parts. “I have agreed 
to accept Mr. Satyamurthi’s two suggestions and he has withdrawn the other 
alternative amendment.** 

Mr. Satyamurthi*s first suggestion to which he had agreed, continued M. Gandhi 
related to tiie organisation of the peasantry. He thought that his resolution also 
included that Village reconstruction work in his resolution meant nothing but 
organising the peasantry. He wanted them to identify their lot with that of those 
upon whose life blood the city people were living. Let them therefore make a 
common cause. 

So far as the work among the city labour was concerned, M. Gandhi had no 
objection to accept that suggestion, for he himself had identified with their cause for 
the last thirty or thirty-five years of his life. He had therefore a great pleasure in 
accepting that sug^tion. 

The second suggestion of Mr. Satyamurthi to which the Mahatma had agreed 
was iritii reference to the question of the levy of contribution. 

He recomised the force of the argument of those who said that the time had 
not come and there was no discipline amongst them when every Congressman would 

an obligation to pay to the Congress coffer. That was why he had remodelled 
his resolution and accepted the formula sugi/ested by Deshbandhu Das. That was 
^t eveij congressman should contribute to the Congress coffer month by montii 
in aocorduice with his ability to advance the cause of the Congress, more specially 
to operate the programme that was set before them. ... 

“But 1 cannot help giving you a fair warning. I want you to take this 
resolution seriously^ I ao not want you to raise your hands and say that we accept 
the resolntion and ^en sleep over it for twelve solid months. Neitiier should they 
the president of the Working Committee or the A. I. C. C. to work mir^e. 
Tje only magic wand that can bring Swaraj within your group is an iron determined 
will 1 shall therefore beseech you not to accept the resolution unless everjrpM 
yon ia prepared to carry out all the items enacted in the programme witii dm 

4f 
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detennmation from village to village during the next twelve months. If you do diat 
I promise that you will see before you a national atmosphere totally different from 
the atmosphere of distrust and despondency that I read in the face of eveiyone of 
you Widi these words I commend the resolution to your acceptance.** 

Supporting the Mahatma, Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR of Madras made a personal 
statement. He said that though he agreed with the compromise and was still bound 
by it, yet as his party had decided to take up a different position, he could not support 
it except by a silent vote. This gave him an opportunity to say that their programme 
in substance had been accepted by the Mahatma in the programme he had set forth. 
He had no doubt that this programme was the inevitable sequel of the resolution 
adopted yesterday. He thought that as the resolution was passed, all sections of die 
Congressmen would feel loyally bound to carry that out along with this programme. 
Whatever their differences might ^ and differences must exist for the healthy 
mwdi of their national life, there could be no doubt that ample co-operation would 
be always available to carry out the pro^amme faithfully with a view to securing 
complete independence. He did not believe that this programme was in the least 
calculated to achieve independence and that it was only calculated to attain 
Dominion Status. (Applause). Nor did he think that the compromise resolution was 
in any way a surrender to the great principle with which he must continue to identify 
himsdf till the end of his life. They must accept the resoludon if they mean 
business. They must carry it out so diat at die next December they might take up 
a bold and forward stand. He tBd not believe that the British Government wm 
going to accept the Nehru Report in its entirety or in substantial measure, nor did 
be believe for a moment that the difference between the two wings of the Congress 
was going to be a permanent difference. He hopes that unity in action and in 
methM would supers^e when they meant practical work. 

So far as the cnrganisation of the peasantry was concerned, he had no doubt 
diat Mahatmaii was in favour of it and Mr. Iyengar whole-heartedly supported him. 
As far as the levy of the contribution was concerned, it had been alters to make 
it feasible. He did not know whether they would be able to carry out the 
programme in full but he hoped that they would make an honest attempt to do that 
and if they really did that, then that itself would be a great forward st^. Perfect 
programme unaccompanied by any work as had been their custom in the past 
would certainly lead nowhere. What was required was that the items of the resolution 
should be carried out in full in every Ullage and in every province without any 
kind of hesitation. 

With two dissentients only the Mahatma’s resolution was carried. 

15. Trades Dispirtes A Public Saiety BiOs. 

Mr. Aftab Ali (Bengal) moved ; 

’’That this Congress expresses its emphatic protest at the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Public Safety Bill which it regards as a wholly reactionary attempt 
to restrict the growth of organised labour movement and as an absolutely 
unjustifiable infringement upon the rights of the people”. 

Mr. Aftab Ali dwelt on the dangers of both these bills to the growdi of labour 
movement The resolution was seconded by Mr. Thengade and was passed. 

16. Boycott of the Simon Commiaehm. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved : 

**This Congress congratulates the people of the country on die success of the 
boycott of the Statutory Commission, and in particular the people of Lahore and 
Liswow, who despite the savage and brutal attacks of the police maintained 
discipline and peacefully continued their boycott demonstrations and thus triumphed 
over the official lawlessness and brutality. 

**The Congress has noted however that some people have deliberately violated 
die nation’s resolve to boycott the Commission and have in defiance of the 
nation’s will co-operated with the Simon Commission and taken a leading part 
In welcoming it In view of this unnational conduct of some people and in view 
of the piart taken by some officials, British and Indiam in the brutal assault by 
die police on national workers, this Congress advises the people to refrain hem 
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hsviag Bay social dealings with any such persons who assault national workers or 
who take a leading part in co-operating with the Commission. In particular, the 
Congress advises that such persons should not be invited to social functions 
and no social functions given by them or in their honour should be 
attended. 

“This Congress appeals to the people to make the boycott complete and 
efibctive in the provinces in which the Commission may visit hereafter by organising 
amongst other things, hartals and other mass demonstrations and advises the 
people to disobey all orders of the Government prohibiting such activities'*. 

In commending the resolution to the Congress Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that 
the Indian boycott of the Simon Commission was as complete and effective as was t he 
Egyptian boycott of the Milner Commission. In Egypt as in India there were 
certain persons who went against the nation’s mandate and co-operated with the 
Commissions that were sent out. That should not however lead to minimising the 
extent, efficiency and universal nature of boycott in India. He appealed to Calcutta 
vto boycott the Simon Commissitm on its return from Shillong aseffectively as the 
Isit of the Prince of Wales was boycotted. Calcutta saw the beginning of the 
British rule and he hoped it would prove the grave of the British rule. He also 
appealed to the national workers to disobey all arbitrary orders which magistracy 
might issue in connection with the boycott demonstrations. 

Dr. Satyapal seconded the resolution. He dwelt on the Lahore occurrences and 
said that the resolution before the House was only a fitting answer. 

Pandit Nekiram Sharma moved an amendment for the substitution of the words 
“political boycott’’ instead of the word “boycott.” The amendment was rejected 
and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

17 . ladbui Stetea. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari then moved 

’This Congress urges on the Ruling princes of the Indian States to introduce 
responsible Government based on representative institutions in the States, and to 
issue immediately proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and 
fundamental righu of citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free 
press and security of person and property. 

“Tins Congress further assures the people of the Indian States of its sympathy 
with and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle for the attainment of full 
responsible Government in the States”. 

Mr. Kothari said that the Princes were iU-advised in relying on British arms 
to protect them. Instead they should rely on the loyalty and affection of their 
subjects. The subjects were all animated by the good-will and if only the Princes 
would reciprocate that spirit, they would find that the people were ready to shed their 
last drop of blood for their rulers. 

The Maharaja' of Bikaner had said that the Princes were proud of their ancestry 
and their blood. The subjects were more proud of the ancestry and the noble 
blood of their Princes. Only they wanted the Princes to show by their action that 
they were capable of living up to liberal traditions of their ancestry and noble 
blood. Barring honorable exceptions there was a complete absence of any rule 
of law in Native states. Personal liberty was ever in danger. 

In conclusion, Mr. Manilal Kothari welcomed the decision of the Congress 
Subjects Committee to recommend to the Congress to delete the clause which 
stood against Congress intervention in Indian States and regarded it as marking 
a new era when the Congress assured the people of Indian States tha^t their entire 
moral and material resources were at the back of the subjects of the Indian 
States. 

Mr. Satyamurti seconded the resolution. Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj also support- 
ed and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

t8. Chaages la the CoBStltmlon. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next moved from the Chair resolutions adopted 
the Subjects Committee relating to the changes in the constitution etc. (For text See 
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p. 37$). The Congress agreed without discussion to the following changes namely 
(i) that from the next year $o percent of the surplus of the funds after the holding of 
the Congress should be paid to the All India Congress Committee. (2) That in 
future it should be within the competence of the All India Congress committee 
to affiliate foreign organisations to the Congress. (3) That hereafter ^e North Western 
Frontier shall be constituted as a separate Congress province. (4) That the 
clause in the present constitution which prevents the Congress from intervening 
in the Native State affairs be deleted. (5) That the number of secretaries of the 
Congress shall be reduced from three to two and that the elected seats on 
the Working Committee be increased by one and that the delegates’ fees be raised 
from rupees five and subscriptions of the All India Congress Committee members 
from provinces be used to adjustment of payments by the All India Congress 
Committee to the province. 


INDO-CHINBSE DBLBGATBS. 

Pandit Motilal was absent from the chair for a brief while when Dr. 
Ansari officiated for him. Dr. Ansari introduced to the Congress amidst considerable 
enthusiasm two delegates from Indo-China who had just then arrived in Calcutta. 

Introducing the Indo-Chinese delegates Dr. Ansari said that they had 
to undergo considerable hardships in order to. attend the Congress. At Singapore 
they were made to dis-embark from their steamer and to transfer themselves 
to a cargo steamer. That explained their delayed arrival at the Congress. They 
could reach Calcutta only on that day. Even after their arrival at Calcutta persecution 
of the police did not cease. Their belongings were searched, letters to the Congress 
were read and copied. These statements were greeted with loud cries of '^shame 
shame” from all quarters of the Pandal. Dr. Ansari welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of and in the name of the Congress. 

The senior delegate spoke in French which was later interpreted by Pandit 
Tawaharlal. He said in effect: am sorry for late arrival. I extend to you on 

behalf of the Constitutional Party of Indo-China fraternal greetings, (cheers) I 
wish you on their behalf success in your struggle for freedom and pray that 
your movement mi^ht succeed. 1 spea^ for the people of Indo-China number- 
&g 23 millions while yours is a country of 33 millions. But in this as in other 
matters what counts is quality and not quantity. We have extreme sympathy 
for your movement The emancipation of the oppressed peoples is not the work 
of one single country or people. It is the work of the people of all oppressed 
countries. In conclusion let me say, **long live Freedom of India” ( prolonged 
cheers ). 

Other ResohitkM. 

Mr. Bijoy krishna Bose moved that this Congress conveys its sympathies to 
the families of the brave sons of Bengal who underwent suffering and imprisonment 
without trial for the cause of the country and died during their incarceration. 

Mr. Bardoloi seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Pt Shyamsundar Cbakravarti next moved that in the opinion of the Congress 
the internment of the Maharaja of Nabha is unjust, unconstitutional and vindictive 
and the C ongress sympathises with the Maharaja and his family. 

Baba Gurdit Singh seconded the resolution and the resolution was carried. 

A resolution was next put from the Chair that this Congress strongly 
condemns the unwarranted arrests of Kedar Nath Saigal and others of the 
Congress and Youth oiganisabons and expresses indignation at the torture of 
the prisoners arrested. The resolution was carried. 

There was a discussion in regard to the increase of delegates* fees from 
rupee one to rupees five. 

Mr. Sriprakash moved that the delegates’ fee be increased f om ruoee one 
to rupees five. The proposal was opposed by Mr. B. S. Sastri from Madias and 
Mr. Nimlakar from Bombay. Baou Rajendra Prosad supported au increase m 
the delegation fees as it was essential to enable the Congress work to be 
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carried on. Pandit Jawaharlal also supported the proposed increase. On votes 
being taken the proposal for an increase was declared carried by a large 
matority. Dissentients were very few. The result was acclaimed as very satisfactory 
and significant as the proposals for an increase had been successfully resisted 
whenever raised. 

The Congress also agreed to the proposal that there should be a permanent 
fund from the interest of which normal Congress work should be carried. 

The Congress next accepted the inntation of Lala Girdharilal to hold the next 
session at Lahore. Sardar Sardui Singh who seconded the resolution assured the 
delegates that it was most fitting that the next session should meet in Lahore espe- 
dsdly as the Congress had resolved to declare for complete independence. 

The Congress also carried from the chair a resolution condemning detention 
without trial of Santa Singh, Gajjan Singh and Daswanadha Singh and also the 
continued incarceration of martial law prisoners and congtatukiting Mr. Narayana 
menon on his refusal of offers of conditional release. 

Vote of Thaaka to the Chair. 

Mr. Sen Gupta next advanced to the rostrum amidst cheers to propose thevots 
of thanks to the President Said he : **1 breathe a sigh of relief that thie 
Congress is about to an end. The Congress week has in our case become a Congress 
fortnight We do not regret the prolongation of the national week. On the contrary 
we consider it as a high honour. We had to meet from day to day anxious situations 
which threatened on may occasions to become serious and unmanageable. You are all 
aware of anxious times which we had to pass through in the last few days. I am 
glad to be able to say that we have triumphed over all our difficulties under the 
presidentship of Pandit Mottlal Nehru (cheers). Under his sole, energetic and 
courageous leadership we have taken the final step towards independence (cheers). 
I am sure, that all of us who took part in the controversies of the last few days will 
forget that we fought at all or that we engaged in any controversy. We must leave 
aside our difierences in the Congress pandal and work in harmony and unision 
because we must give a good fight to a common enemy who is waiting outside tiie 
Pandal to give us battle, (cheers). As the President, Pandit Motilal has conducted 
the buriness of the Congress not only efficiently, but with courage, (cheers). We 
were confronted with a critical pohtical situation. We had the All-Party Convention. 
We had ffie Commission issue and the challenge of the British Government. To 
one and aJl of these issues that confronted us, we have been able to find a satisfac- 
tory solution under Panditji’s guidance. 1 venture to assert that we could have 
had no leader more wmrthy to fill the chair of the Indian National Congress and to 
lead us in our fight than Pandit Motilal (cheers). Permit me also to offer him on 
behalf of the Reception Committee and on behalf of the delegates and the whole 
Indian nation our warmest thanks for his valued guidance. We look forward with 
confidence to the year that lies before us, because we are under his leadership ai.d 
it cannot be in better hands, (cheers). I also crave your permission to convey 
thanks to you, and to aU my colleagues in the Reception Committee. As I have 
told you, we had to contend with many difficulties and we have been able to over- 
come them only through their untiring energy and devotion to their tasks. It will 
be invidious to men&>a names, but I must mention Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, 
General Secretary, Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, General Officer Comman^g, Mrs 
Latika Basu, Officer-in-charge of Lady Volunteers, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar and many others who have contributed to the success of the Congress. 
I am sure, 1 speu for you all when 1 take this opportunity to convey to all 
volunteers our grateful appreciation of their labours. There have been few 
complaints, but they have served on the whole splendidly animated by no spirit 
hut Uiat of service of their country and the leaders of the nation. I also beg of 
you to forgive the Reception Committee for all their failings and to remember 
only that they tried to do their best (cheers). , . « m 

Mr. Sen Gupta paid a warm tribute to the Exhibition and its Secretory Mr. £!• 
K- Sarkar and said that it was the most unrivalled exhibition and unique in the 
annals of Exhibitions. 
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Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR seconded the vote of thanks. ‘*Oa behalf of the delegates 
and all others I thank the Reception Committee and the various other auzfiiary 
organisations attached to it for all that they have done for us. This is the first 
Congress to be held in Calcutta after Deshbandhu’s death and it will go down in 
history as the most memorable session of the Congress. This year there has been 
an exceptional assemblage of Conferences and Committees and Bengal, beloved 
Bengal, Bengal of Deshbandhu has risen to the occasion most splendidly and treated 
us all magnificently. 

After enumerating various office-bearers of the Reception Committee amongst 
whom he made special mention of Si Subhas Ch Bose, Dr Bidhan Ch Roy, Sj. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar and others associated with them Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar declared : “In 
this Congress we have taken a big forward step towards freedom. I am confident 
that in martial Punjab we shall rmse finally fully the flag of complete independence. 
Bragal has given us sufficient indications that it proposes to be in the vanguard of 
our struggle for freedom and proposes to take second place to none, (cheers). 
Emotional and warmhearted Bengal has justified itself in every respect and we are 
deeply grateful to it for all that it has done for us. 

Referring to the volunteers Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that they had shown 
how the Indian youth could be trained under Indian leadership to be as efficient and 
disciplined as anvbody of European youth. 

The vote of thanks was carried amidst scenes of considerable enthusiasm. 
Amidst shouts of “Baade Matarama” and “Motilalji Ki Jai” Pandit Motilal advanced 
to ffie rostrum and addressed the audience in Urdu in spite of the failing of voice due 
to sore throat Owing to silence in which the vast audience listened to the Pandit he 
was heard all over the Pandal and the whole course of the speech was rectiv^ 
with cheers at every stage. 

Pro^dettt’a ConchidlBg Speech. 

The Preddent said “I am sorry that owing to the failure of my voice. I have 
not bemi able to serve you as a President personally, as I should have wished. 
The Reception Committee had to contend with many odds and it is due entirely 
to their zeal, devotion and enthusiasm that they have been overcome. Our thanks 
are due to them all. In my opinion not only has the arrangements made by 
the Reception Committee proved satisfactory, but so also the work of the Congress. 
There are amongst you those who think that the resolution of Mahatmaji 
which was placed before you was not as strong as it should have been. Let 
me tell you that it is as strong as it could be desired to be. Subash, 

I shall call him not brother but my son ( cheers ). He has always regarded 
me as father. To me Subash and Jawahar are alike, (cheers) I make no 
difference between them. I see no difference between them. ( cheers ) Both 
Subhas and Jawahar have told you in their speeches on the amendment to 
Mahatmaji's resolution that in their opinion we old-age men are no good, are 
not strong enough and are hopelessly behind the times. There is nothing new 
in this. ( laughter ). It is common in this world that young always regard aged 
men as behind times. I would only give you one word of advice. Erase from 
your mind from to-day those two terms borrowed from foreign language namely, 
Independence and Dominion Status and take to the wor^ Swaraj and Azadi 
(frecmm ). Let us work for Swaraj by whatever name we mi^^ht call it. Let 
us work for our country’s freedom by whatever phraseology we imght denote it. 
Let your ideal be independence or Dominion Status, the metho£ of attaining 
one or die odier are the same. Carry out the programme which Mahatmaji placed 
before you and which you have accepted. One year is nothing in the history 
of a nation. Concentrate throughout the year to make the programme a success. 

I have not the least doubt that the next Congress will see us united and 
taking another forward step. 

“I moat not omit to make mention of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. He is no 
small personality. He has the spirit of a young, but he is $4 y^surs old. He 
Is like a bull without its horns amongst the cows. To him 1 look to serve as 
a ladder b etw een die young and the old. He has rendered invaluable service 
widi his youthful spirit and npe ei^erienoe* 
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TEXT OF AMENDED CONSTITUTION 


<*In conclusion, I ask forgiveness of the delegates whom some stray act or 
remark of mine might have given offence. I also ask for forgiveness of those 
who feel aggrieved at some of my rulings. I only want to assure you all that 
whatever I did in the course of my presidential duties I did in the sincere belief 
that I was performing my duty. I am here ready in your service. It is for you 
to make such use of me as you think fit Whether you use me in your service 
most ox least depends on you. 1 thank you once again for all kindness you 
have shown me. (Cheers and cries of “Bande Mataram” and ‘‘Motilalii 
Ki Jai.** 

After the singing of the National Anthem the Congress concluded 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm and rejoicings that notwithstanding the 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties a successful conclusion had been reached. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 

Indian National Congress. 


AS AMENDED AT THE CALCUTTA SESSION, rg 28 . 

Article L 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Sawarajya by 


OBJECT 


the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 


Article IT. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year 
qEssiovs OF tl'c last week of December at such place as may have 

^ decided upon at its previous session or such other place as 

may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
CONGRESS hereinafter referred to. 

(3) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by the All 
India Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial 
Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice 
has been given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members 
present. The All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such 
such session is to be held, and the articles of the constitution shall apply with such 
modifications as the All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in 
respect of each such session. 

Article III, 


The IncUan National Congress organisation shall consist of the following ; — 
roMPnMiTMT W 'Tl'® Indian National Congress. 

PAM^oF THE W The All India Congress Committee. 
rnwr'PEcc W Provincial Congress Committees. 

{ai District Congress Committees. 

(e) Sub-Divisional, Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress 
Committees. 


(/) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recogni- 
sed by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. 

(^) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may be 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and oropaganda purposes. 
Article IV 


No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisations 
CONGRESS referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she attained the 
membership ageofiS and expresses in writing his or her acceptance of the 
object and the methods as laid down in Article I of this constitu- 
tion and of the rules of the Congress, 
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Afikk V. 

The following shall be the provinces with headquarters mentioned against 
pvnviwriAT theniy but in every case the respective Provincial Congress 
Committees shall have the power to alter the headquarters 
from time totime. 



PrmAmi 

Languagi 

HMdquofUrs 

X 

AJmer-Merwara 
and Rajputana 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2 

Andhra 

Telugu 

Madras 

3 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5 

Bengal and Surma Valley 

BengaH 

Calcutta 

6 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

8 

Cental Provinces 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

9 

(Hindustani) 

Central Provinces 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

xo 

(Marathi) 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Bombay 

XX 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

X2 

Gujrat 

Gujrati 

Ahmedabad 

X3 

Kamatak 

Kannada 

Gadag 

X4 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

xs 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

x6 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17 

Punjab 

Sina 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

x8 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

29 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Benares 

21 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 
. particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a Provincial 
Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 
STATss assigned to it by the All India Congress Committee to particular 
districts within its jurisdiction. 

AfUeU VI. 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for of the 
Mnvtwrf AT provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

W Provincial Congress Committee shall organise 

ORGANISATION Dj^tnct and Other committecs referred to in Article III and shall 
have the power to frame rules laying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules made by the 
All India Congress Committee. 


(A Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representatives elected 
annn^y by the members of the Congress organisations in the prownce in accor- 
dance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of 
the Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee before the 
50th November. 

Ariiek VIL 

(f) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription 
vsAMrnicic of annas 4 per year in advance, or 3,eoo yards of evenly spun 
FKANcaibK spinning shall be entitled to become a 

member of any primary organisation controlled by a Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee provided that no person shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisa- 
tions at one and the same time, 
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{it) The yarn subscription mentioned in section ( 1 ) shall be sent direct 
by the spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association or to any 
person nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association to* the effect that he has received 
2000 yards of evenly span yam of the holder’s own spinning as his or her 
yearly subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in 
section ( i ) hereof provided that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of 
the returns made by the All India Spinners’ Association, the All India Congress 
Committee or any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub-committee there- 
under shall have the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers 
of the All India Spinners’ Association or any subordinate organisation {thereunder 
and provided further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by 
the inspecting body in the accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certifi- 
cates issued by the All India Spinners’ Association in respect of persons witii 
reference to whose membership the accounts have been examined, shall be de- 
clared cancelled ; provided that the All Indi i Spinners’ Association or the person 
disqualified shall have the right of appeal to the Working Committee. Any 
person wishing to spin for the membership of the Congress may, if he or she 
desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for spinning. 

( Hi) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the isl January 
to the 31st December and there shall be no redaction in the subscription to be 
paid by members joining in the year. 

(iv) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representa* 
tives or delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress organisa: 
tion whatsoever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meeting of the 
Congress or Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, 
if he has not complied with section (i ) hereof and does not habitually wear hand- 
woven khaddar. 

A The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying out of 
the provisions of this section. 


VIIL 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the election of 
iTf wrrnp atvq delegates to the Congress. 

ELE(^RATi£b enlisted himself as a Congress member 

T^iTf^ATirc on or before the 1st October immediately preceding a particular 
DELEGATES g^ssion of the Congress shall be qualified for election as a 
delegate to that session. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio dele- 


gates to the Congress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates 
returnable by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not mare than one for 
every fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of each province, including 
the Indian States therein, in accordance with the census of 1921. 


Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election of 
delegates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and the 
representation of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall prescribe 
the procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a 
single transferable vote or by any other method, every variety of political opinion. 
Notice of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committee 
shall forthwith be sent to the general secretaries of the Congress. 

Each Proidncial Congress Committee shall send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so elected, containing 
the full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach 
the office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the 
session. In case, however, of interim vacancies, the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee shall fill them in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. Such rules 
shall nut be valid unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working 


4S 
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Committee. No changes however shall be made in the delegates list within seven 
days of the Congress. 


Arikh IX. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 
PROVINCIAL Congress Committee as may be fixed by the latter 

cTTBQmiPTTowQ meeting after the Congress. In fixing the subscrip- 

tion the All India Congress Committee shall pay regard not 
merely to the population of the province but to its financial capacity. 


Arikh X. 

Each committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certificates to the 
DRLBOATION duly elected in accordance with the form hereto 

CBRTIPICATE *^*^ched, marked Appendix B, and signed by a secretary of the 
committee. 


Arikh XI. 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying a fee of five 
T>»rttrA»rir pitip ^ at the office of the All India Congress Committee in the 
DELEGATE Fsib camp at the place where the Congress is held shall 

receive a ticket entitling ' admission to the Congress. 


Arikh XII. 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress sittings or 
VOTING AT taking part in its deliberations. 

CONGRESS 


Arikh XIII. 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the annual 
session and may include persons who are not members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The memibers of the Reception 
Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 25 each. 


RBCBPTION 

OOlfMITTBB 


ArHeh XIV. 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chariman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 


ArtichXV. 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds for the 
expenses of the Congress session, to elect the president of the Congress ir. the 
manner set forth in the following Article, to make all necessary arrangements for 
the reception and accommodation of delegates and guests and, as far as practicable, 
of visitors, and for the printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, 
and to submit statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Congress 
Committee within four months of the session of the Congress. 


Artieh XVI. 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the 
ELECTION OF suggest to the Reception Committee the names of 


THE 

PRESIDENT 


persons who are in their opinion eligible for the presidentship of 
the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 
possible, in the first week of July, submit to all the Provincial 
Committees the names so suggested, for their final recommendations ; provided 
that such final recommendation will be of any one but not mors of such names, 
and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, meet in the month of August 
to consider such recommendations. If the person recommended by a majority of 
^e Provincial Congress Committees is adopted by a majority of the members of 
the Reception Committ^ present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that 
person smill be the president of the next Congress. If,' however, the Keception 
Committee is unable to accept the president recommended by the Provincial Con- 
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grew Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation, death or otherwise, of 
the president elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to 
the All India Congress Committee whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as 
possible, before the end of September. In either case, the election shall he final 
provided that in no case shall the person so elected as president belong to die 
province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a special or extraordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

AriicU X VII, 

(a) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Com- 
mittee within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifth of 
the delegation fees. 

(d) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expen- 
ses of the session, it shall hand over 50% thereof to the Provincial Congress 
Committee in the province in which the session was held, towards the Provincial 
Congress fund of that province, and the remaining 50% to the All Iniha Congress 
Committee. 


ArHcU XVIIL 

(a) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall be 
AUDIT audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial 

Congress Committee concerned, and the statement of accounts 
together with the auditor’s report shall be sent by the Provincial Committee not 
later than six months from the termination of the Congress, to the All India Con- 
gress Committee. 

(b) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be audited 
every year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It shall be competent 
to this auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

if) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

Article XIX. 


The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of 
ex-officio members. Every member of the All India Congress 
rnwr pwcc Committee, ex-officio or elected, shall pay an annual subscription 
roMMi-TTPir payable at or before the first meeting of the All India 

cuMMiTT&fi; Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted 
to take pait in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee or the Subjects 
Committee. 


The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members of any Con- 
gress organisation, the general secretaries and the treasures of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of 
members of the All India Congress Committee from among the members of the 
Congress Committees within its jurisdiction. 


The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population according 
to the linguistic distribution of provinces, as given in Appendix C. 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the elec- 
tion of delegates. 

Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take place in 
the month of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The All India C ongress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessary 
for the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisition by 30 members 
thereof, who shall state in their requisition die definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, when once such a meeting ia 
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requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for consideration 
provided due notice has htca given to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
All India Congress Committee. 

Ar/tcieXX. 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees sIliU issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 
elected. 


SECRETARIES 

AND 


ArticUXXI. 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to 

vTiKCTiON out the programme of work laid down by the Congress from 

year to year and deal with all new matters that may arise during 
j ^ the year and may not be provided for by the Congress itself. For 

A. 1. c. c. purpose the All India Congress Committee shall have the 

power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 

Ar^ttU XXII. 

The president of the Congress shall be the Congress Committee for the year 
following. 

Artick XXIII. 

The Indian National Congress shall have two general secretaries and two 
treasurers, who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest 
n^BVACTTPRpc which shall be used for the ordinary work of the All India 
iREASURisRb ^ongress Committee. The corpus of the fund shall not be spent. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge of the office 
of tne All India Congress Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of 
the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and 
of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation with the 
Reception Committee. Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not 
later than four months after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All India 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress f ommittee at a 
meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
for the year ; and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress Committees and published along with the next Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who shall be in charge of the 
office of the All India Congress Committee. 


Ariick XXIV. 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 
wonKiMG session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall, with the 
president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
ouMMix X jwfc Committee of the Congress and the executive authority responsible 
to the All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the next 
meeting df the All India Congress Committee. 


AfMeXXV. 


The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute the Sub- 
SUBJSCTS ordinary or extraordinary session 

OOMMinU 


Arttek-XX-Vl. 

SubjecU Coumittee Uiall awet at least two dajrs before the meeting of the 
CoagiMsiaopeaaesiioa. At this meeting, the presideat-eket shall presior, and' 
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the outgoing secretaries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the 
ensuing session of the Congress, including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

AfHcli XXVri. 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 
shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 


Article XXy/II. 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as the occasion may 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allow- 
ed to be discussed at any Congress by the president thereof, to 
CONTENTIOUS introduction of which the Hindu or Mohammedan delegates, 
SUBJECTS AND ^ body, object by a majority of three-fourths of their number^ 
interests of discussion of any subject which has been admit* 

minorities discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 

^Mecrates as a body, are, by a majority of three-fourths of their number, opposed 
to the resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall be 

dropp^* 

^^^Mw^^sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follows 

ORDER or jyig resolutions recommended for adoption by the 

business Subjects Committee. 

Anv substantive motion not included in (a) but which does not fall under 
Article XXIX of the constitution and which 25 delegates request the president in 
the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed to place before 
that no such motion shall be allowed unless it 
at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has 
r “«^the support of at least a third of the members then present 

Congress Committee shall have the power to fi^e rules in 
The All covered by the constitution and not 

rule-making inconsistent with its Articles. 

POWER 


'^'"the^Kdia Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting^ yw, ncm^ 
The All » , of members to enquire into ud finely d^de 

SECTION .11 elerton disputes coming before it The parties to the dispute 
DlSPXnrES shall nominate one each out ofthisp^el to r^rwmt the respec* 
panbl disputants, and the preadent shall choose the thircL 

Artiele XXX//A Ae All In^ Consness Comnuttee and the 

LANGUAGES aUg English language or any provincial language may be ES ^ if 
PORPRO- SelSker is unable to%^ak in Hindustam or whenever 

"TheproceedinS^ltoe Provincial Congress Co®®itt^ 
conductedto^^gnngs *•>* province concerned. Hindustani may 



The National Liberal Federation. 

ALLAHABAD^SO & j/ DECEMBER 1928. 

The Mayo'Hall, Allahabad, was filled to overflowing to welcome Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, President of the eleventh session of the National Liberal Federation, 
on the jotk DECEMBER 1928. 

Among the distinguished Liberals present at the opening session were Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar (Madras), Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikari (Bengal), Sir Sanker Rao Chitnavis (Nagpur) and a large mumber of 
delegates from different parts of the country, including several ladies. Great 
enthusiasm was exhibited throughout the proceedings. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in proposing the election of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
said that Sir Chimanlal’s long and varied experience in different spheres fitted him 
eminently for the position. He pressed the attention of the Liberals to the claim 
for Dominion Status, which he said was the least they should demand. 

The motion was seconded by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and supported by 
Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Sir Sankar Rao Chitnavis. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then took the chair and delivered his presidential 
address. The following is the text : — 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow- Liberals, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I very much 
appreciate the honour you have done mein asking me to preside over the iith 
Si^sion of the National Liberal Federation of India. This session is of special 
importance by reason of the momentous questions that are exercising the minds of 
the people and the Government of this country and which require the highest 
statesmanship and balanced judgment for their proper solution. The responsibilities 
therefore of fiie person invited to guide the deliberations of this session, are indeed 
heavy, but I am sure you will extend to me your reasoned a > vice, support and 
co-operation in discharging my duty as the President of this Session. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is very gratifying that we are getting every day better 
news about the progress that His Majesty the King-Emperor is making towards 
full recovery At one time great anxiety was felt but by the grace of God His 
Majesty is now out of danger and is steadily gaining strength. The loyal devotion 
to His Majesty that was manifest in this country along with the rest of the Empire 
during those anxious days, testifies to the universal regard and esteem in which His 
Majesty is held. 

Last year when the Federation was in session, we lost a great patriot by the 
death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. This year we have to mourn die loss of another 
great patriot who like Ajmal Khan was a tower of strength to Indian Nationalism 
and to the cause of Hindu-Moslem unity. The circumstances connected with his 
sadden and tragic death have left a very sad impression throughout the country. 
India can ill aSford to lose at this juncture a leader of that eminence. We have 
also lost in Lord Sinha a great Liberal and a gi eat and patriotic Indian who had 
shed lustre on his country. 

The Liberal Party has a proud record extending over a long period, of valuable 
work for the political, social and material advancement of this country. Up to the 
time whmi the Liberals left the Congress, that body stood and worked for 
constitutional advance by constitutional methods. The Congress of those days 
valued and wanted to retain the British connection and claimed full responsible 
government within the Empire. The reforms of 1921 were the direct result df the 
iK>rk of the Congress of those days. When the Congress strayed away from tfadse 
principles and methods the Liberals stood steadfastly by those constitutional 
prmaples and methods, and unswayed by fear of popular displeasure, had the 
courage to separate from the Congress. 
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The task of politicians who violently decUim against the existing order of things 
and promise to the people the attainment of Swaraj within three, six, or twelve 
months IS easy. The task of those who face realities and want to make progress 
on solid foundations and have therefore sometimes to counsel patience is 
necessarily not very popular. Those who want to keep their hold 01 the uninformed 
populace by making glib promises and by spectacular fire-works are compelled of 
necessity to go further and further. What pleases the popula'-e to-day is not enough 
to please it to-morrow and they must therefore produce s )mething still more 
spectacular at every stage. That is how some of the Congress politicians have got 
pushed further and further into non-co-operation, civil disobedience, direct action 
non-payment of taxes, independence, socialism and communism. ’ 

The Liberal Party and the Reforms of 1921 

When the wave of non-co-operation swept the country, the Liberals kept their 
heads, put their shoulders to the wheel and \\oiked the reforms inadequate though 
they considered them to be, and they worked them well under very difficult aad 
adverse circumstances. Those who styled themselves Independents refrained from 
joining the party of civil disobedience and non-vio!ent non-co-operation, but still 
abstained from coming into the legislatures and working the constitution. The 
Liberals and others who then went to the Councils worked under a double handicap. 
On the one hand they were bitterly attacked and abused by the non co-operatiem 
party ; and on the other hand. Government when it suited it to disregard their views 
and advice, made no scruples in saying that they did not represent the people 
because at the elections a large proportion of the electorates had abstained from 
voting. 

The Congress politicans and the so-called Independents realised after some 
years what the Liberals had instinctively realised from the beginning that the wise and 
profitable course was to get into the legislatures and work the reforms for what 
they were worth.. The Swarajists stood for the elections of 1923 and came into the 
legislatures in large numbers, pretending, however, that they were going to non-co- 
operate from within. After making heroic gestures of throwing out Budgets and 
the Finance Bills, they settled down to the normal work of the legislatures. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is Government who have by their blundering 
and hesitating policy at every step, cre.'ited extremism and helped it at every stage 
to gather greater strength just when it was about to lose ground. Their unwise 
action in putting the Rowlatt Acts on the Statute Book in defiance of united Indian 
opinion throughout the country, gave brith to civil disobedience. The Punjab 
Martial Law administration and the horrors for which it was responsible created the 
cult of non-violent non-co-operation and non-payment of taxes and the obstructive 
and hostile attitude of the Swarajists in the legislatures. The Simon Commission 
muddle of last year brought into existence the party advocating complete 
independence. Government have always failed to respond adequately and timely 
to legitimate Indian aspirations as voiced by sane and responsible political sections, 
and by their hesitation and delay have lost opp rtunity after opportunity of catching 
the imagination of the people and securing their contentment. They are so much 
lost in admiration of what they had done for India and of the efficiency of their 
administration that they wonder and resent that Indians should be dissatisfied with 
the present order of things and should demand full self-i'ovemraeni. 

The Simon Blunder. 

The action and attitude of Government in respect of the Simon Commission 
are typical of this mentality. Under the Gewrnraent of India Act, they were not 
bouna to set up the Statutory Commission till the end of 1 929. They decided to 
accelerate the appointment of the Commission in order to meet united Indian 
public opinion, but then they proceeded to do so in a manner that has aroused 
hostility and opposition throughout the land. They forget that no constitution 
however well-designed can work with fruitful results and that no Government 
however powerful can rule a country like India with its vast aiea and population 
except with the general acquiescence of the piople. It is obvious common sense 
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that a commisnoQ of such importance dealing with the future constitution of this 
country should have been constituted with general good-will. In spite of grave 
warnings, they persisted in constituting the Commission entirely excluding Indians 
herefrom and 1h«^re-by alienating very large and important sections of public 
opinion. It is inevitable that the conclusions of the Commission are bound to 
suffer from the fatal infirmity of having been arrived at practically ex parte in the 
absence of the recognised political organisations and leaders of the Indian people 
and will not find acceptance. 

Decisioii of the Liberal Party for Abstentkm Justified. 

The Liberal Party has always accepted the Government of India Act and the 
authority of the Parliament to legislate in the matter of the future constitution. 
The Liberals were therefore not people wh would range themselves against the 
Commission unless for substantial cause. / ..er full deliberation, they were driven 
to ^e conclusion that abstention from taking any part in the work of the 
Commission was the only course open to them consistently with National self- 
respect. The reasons for this conclusion were very ably stated by your President 
of last year, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and were embodied in the statement that the 
Federation issued at the conclusion of the last session and I do not propose to 
re-state them. Nothing has happened since our session at Bombay last year, that 
can alter our decision. We always made it clear that if Indians were included in 
the Commission or if the equality of status, authority and functions in substance and 
in form, were secured for what is given by ' the authorities the dignified name of 
“The Indian wing of the Commission,” we were not averse to reconsidering the 
situation. 

Government have however neglected and failed to do anything adequate to 
secure general co-operation. We have the lamentable spectacle of the Commission 
ushered into every important place with police protection to cheek and shroud from 
their riew hostile demonstrations, leading in some places to conflict between the 
public and the police, in the course of which respected popular leaders like Lala 
Lajpat Rai and others were injured. In Lucknow the police grossly insulted a 
highly respected All-India leader, the Maharaja of Mahumadabad, who till lately 
was the Home Member of the U. P. Government. We of the Liberal Party have 
disapproved of hartals and black flag processions and other demonstrations of a 
like nature, but when popular resentment is aroused different people have different 
ideas and methods of giving expression to it. The bitter memories of these unfor- 
tunate events will last for a long time, and be a great obstacle in the way of 
harmonious understanding and co-operation between England and India which 
is very much to be desired. Sir John Simon and his colleagues of the Commission 
deserve sympathy for their unpleasant experiences. It is really unfair to them that 
Government have so hopelessly mismanaged the matter that the Commission would 
not get the valuable materials and assistance necessary to lead them to correct 
conclusions. The situation is not of their creation but they lay themselves open to 
criticisro when they join in the propaganda to make out that the Commission is 
recMving cc-operation from representative bodies and men and to belittle the 
volume and importance of the abstaining sections. 

The claim made that the Com'mission ^ is receiving a large measure of 
co-operation from representative men and bodies will not stand close examination. 
The Legislative Assembly which was at one time during the preliminary debates 
on the constitution of the Commission described in Parliament, as the body 
pre-eminently representing all India, rejected the proposal to Hect the Central 
Committee to work with the Simon Commission. Attempts were made to depreciate 
the value of the decision of the Assembly on the ground diat it was passed only 

S a majority of six. It is conveniently ignored that the minority consisted largely 
the Government official block and nominated members. If the elected members 
were considered an overwhelming majority such members voted for abstention. 
The majority of elected Muslim roembm cast their vote for abstention. When the 
Assembly decided for abstention, its repr^entative character was Questioned. It 
was argued that the Assembly members were not in intimate touch with the people 
in tiie provinoes aad that the members of the Provincial Councils more truly 
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nfleetrfte of the masses who were for co^peratioa. Startiae mth this 
proiQiie It said that inasmuch as most of the Provincial Councils have appointed 
committees it is evident that the country m a whole is in favour of co-operation 
with die Commission. But, here again, it is conveniently forgotten that, in the 
Provindal Councils, if you eliminated the official block and the nominated members 
hn almost every province the majority of the elected members was against co* 
operatioB, and surely it is the elected members and not the official block and 
nominated members who can rightly claim to reflect the real public opinion. How 
unfounded is the claim that representative bodies and men have co-operated with 
the Commission is clear, if one considers by way of illustration, the bodes and men 
who appmued before the Commission in the Bombay Presidency. Any one with 
any acqumntance of the Presidency will have no hesitation in saying that those who 
submitted memoranda or appeared before the Commission, in no sense repre- 
sented the views of the bulk of the people of the Presidency. One looks in vain in 
the list of those who seat memoranda, for the recognised representative bodies of 
standing in the Presidency, like the Bombay Presidency Association, the Indian 
merchants’ Chamber, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, the Deccan Sabha, the Gujarat 
Sabha and others that can be mentioned. And what is true of Bombay is also 
true of other provinces. 

It is to me wonderful how the Government of India and the British Cabinet do 
not yet realise the futility and tragedy of attempting to evolve and inaugurate a big 
and important step in the political advance of India in an atmosphere of such 

S meraf dissatisfaction and strife. They are repeating in a very intensified degree 
e tragedy that surrounded the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
It should not be beyond their genius ooldly to take hold of opportunities even now 
to restore harmony and solve the constitutional problem of India in close co- 
operation frith all sections on public opinion and with general good-will which alone 
can secure the successful working of any scheme that may be devised. 

Tlie All-Peitien’ Committee. 

In order to meet the deplorable situation created by Government, it was 
considered extremely desirable and necessary that all political parties should put 
their heads together and produce a generally agreed constitution and make united 
demand for the same being accepted by Parliament. If the political evolution of 
In& is to be on satisfactory and stable lines, it is essential that conflicts between 
diflerentpartm and communities should as far as possible be eliminated and all 
disruptive tendencies and forces should be got rid of and a common national 
id^ should be created. It is only solidarity of Indian opinion that would tell. 
Those who organised the All Parties' Conference and Convention have rendered 
inestimable service to India. The able work done in this connection by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani has mainuined and enhanced the reputation 
of the Liberal Party. That Conference and its Committee have done very valu- 
able and patriotic work and the Report that has been produced by them is one 
entitled to a high place among state documents dealing with topics of such 
importance, by its fairness, clear and logical thinking, restraint and moderation 
and commendable statesmanship. It is a grand effort made to secure the greatest 
measure of agreement in the ' country and however much one inay differ from 
some of its recommendations it should be received and considered with the 
greatest consideration. It need not be taken as the last word and as far as 
I can see various adjustments and modifications of its recommendation may be- 
come necessary to secure for it complete and universal acceptence ; but such 
negotiations should be conducted in a friendly and helpful spirit by those who 
may not be prepared to subscribe to it fully. It need not evoke the criticisms 
and opporition that have been levelled at it in certain quarters, some of which 
is Qusmformed and is due to want of proper undeistanffing of the real nature 

and implication of the proposals and pi inaples underlying the Report 

The fundamental proposal and key stone of the Report is the demand of 
Dominion Status for India and it is a very happy augury that this proposal 
hM now been accepted and adopted by the All-Parties^^Comyntoon without any 
mservations. While the Congress had at its Madras Session declared Indepen- 
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dence as its uldmate Roal, a section has now declared that complete ladepeadence 
outside the British Empire is their immediate goal. Curiously eaougii, some 
of those who declare Independence as their g(^ are prepared to jmn in the 
demand for Dominion Status with the reservation that thereby their liberty of 
action in working for complete Independence is not restricted and in the hope 
that the attainment of Dominion Status will make it more easy for them to 
attain Independence. The Congress is asked as a compromise to accept the 
formula that while reaffirming the Madras resolution for Independence, Dominion 
Status is acceptable as a common measure of agpreement. In the alternative, 
the Congress is asked to subscribe at present to Dominion Status but with 
the ultimatum that if it is not given within a stated period, then Independence 
would be declared and non-co-operation started. To my mind, while every effort 
should be made to secure unity in politically minded India, such unity should 
not be a camouflage. Nothing makes for sound action in politics as does clarity of 
thought and avoidance of self-deception. Speaking for myself, I do not see 
how those whose immediate or ultimate goal is complete Independence, can 
have anything in common with those who want Dominion Status within the Empire. 
The whole outlook and methods of those who want Independence must in the very 
nature of things be different from those who want Dominion Status. Any nation or 
country that wants complete Independence takes measures first to achieve In- 
dependence and when it succeeds in securing Independence, it drafts and creates 
ts own constitution. It is out of place for those who want Independence 
outside the Empire to join in drafting the constitution for Dominion Status 
and asking ^e British Parliament to ^ant such Dominion Status. Those who 
want Dominion Status within the Empire can not countenance the ultimatum 
mentioned above. Those who reafiirm Independence as their goal and threaten 
nonpayment of taxes cannot be honest believers in Dominion Status. 

I venture to think that every reasonable mind should accept the goal of 
Dominion Status. As pointed out in the report of the Nehru Committee, what 
is needed is the transference of political power and responsibility from the people 
of England to the people of India and that essential object will be fully served 
by India becoming one of the Self-governing Dominions. At the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, the position of Self governing Dominions is described in the 
following terms : — 

“They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

Dominion Status meets all National aspirations and carries with it the pro- 
tection, safety and all other advantages of partnership in the most powerful 
Empire in the world. 

It is sometimes objected that unless Inffia is prepared to assume re^onsi- 
bility of its defence, both internal and external, it cannot claim Dominion States. 
But this was never insisted upon as a condition in the case of Self-governing 
Dominions when they obtained that Status. Defence against internal disturbance 
was no doubt hud upon them, but no obligation of defence against external 
aggression was reoulred to be taken up, and as regards naval defence the Imperial 
Government is still carrying the burden. India however, has been muntaining 
an army at a very heavy cost whi^ is sufficient not only for her own purposes 
but also serves and is available for Imperial needs. It would indeed be strange, 
if England after thwarting and hampering India to learn and be ready for her 
own defence, were to urge a state of things which England herself had brought 
about, as a ground for withholding Dominion Status from India. The persistent 
neglect and refusal to give practical eflbct to schemes for Indianisation of the 
army within a reasonable time, Including the virtual rejection of the Skeen 
Commitlee*s Report only recently, are well known to ail. What India wants 
and claims is m same autonomy m the sphere of military oiganisation and ad- 
ministratloD diat Is enjoyed the Sd^goveming Dominions. 
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COMMUNAL PROBLEM. 

The most important problem that the Nehru Committee in its t... 

attempted to solve is the communal problem. This question has 
fictitious imoortance far beyond its real merits. The p 3 S commSftiSlLn* 
cemed m this nuMtion am Ae Hindu and Mahomedan*^ comSS^^e 
separatist principle was ^st rec^ised m 1909 and it was confirmed ^ 
the Lucknow Pact in 1916, whereby it was agreed that Mahomedans should 
have their own separate electorates and the numbers to be returned to the 
various Provincial Councils by such electorates and also to the Central Legislature 
were fixed with due regard to their numerical strength as well as other con- 
siderations. The Hindu and Mussulman leaders who were parties to this oact 
entered into it in the full hope that separate electorates would last only ror 
some time and were to be confined only to the legislatures. They accented 
separate electorates only as a means of dealing with a temporary aberration 
which was expected to vanish on the growth of national unity. Unfortunately 
however, the separatist idea has spread like a wild weed. It has extended to 
the municipalities, and local boards, and has invaded in some places even the 
seats of learning. It has infected other communities and sections, Europeans 
Anglo-Indians, Sikhs, Non-Brahmins, depressed classes and others too num^Ut 
to mention. It has unfortunately extended to the region of public offices to su^h 
a degree that fitness, efficiency and needs of the State are no longer the principal 
considerations, with the Inevitable result that the public services show a declme 
which must in its turn weaken and debase the national character. Some of 
the blighting effects of separate electorates might have been minimised if un- 
fettered choice of candidates had been given to the communal electorates and 
option had been allowed to the minority community members to go into the 
general register if they so desired. The present rigid water-tight compartments 
system is very unfair to the members of the minority community themselves. 
Under the present system any enlightened Mahomedan of Nahon^ outlook 
who may prefer to go into the general register and whom the Non-Muslim 
electors may desire to elect as their representatives are prevented 
from making any choice in the matter. Similarly, a Muslim electorate is 
prevented from electing as their representative a non-Muslim to whom 
they may have the completest confidence. Unbiassed thought and large national 
view rising above petty personal considerations of providing jobs for members 
of any particular community, will make it evident that there is really no divergence 
of interest between the different communities. They are all subject to the same 
laws, same taxes, same disabilities and enjoy the same rights and privileges. 
A study of the proceedings of the Central Legislatures as well as the provincial 

Legislatures will reveal that during the seven years that have elapsed since the 

inauguration of the reforms in 1921 there has hardly been any occasion on 

which any legislation or measure affecting only a particular 

community was debated or that voting took place on purely communal lines. 

The following observation of the Nehru Committee Report on the extremely 
undesirable effects of separate electorates give a true picture. It says : “Every- 
body knows that separate electorates are bad for the growth of a national 
spirit, but everybody perhaps does not realise equally well that separate electorates 
are still worse for a minority community. They make the majority wholly in- 
dependent of the minority and its votes and hostile to it. Under separate electoral 
tes therefore the chances are that the minority will always have to face a hostile 
majority, which cari always by sheer force of numbers override the wishes ot 
the minority. Extreme communalists flourish thereunder and the majorit> 
community far from suffering actualy benefits by it” , . • a 

The correct ideal therefore is a general register of voters not taking mu 
account birth, race or religion. All that any community should have aM 11 
entitled to is that, the constitution should secure to it fullest relipws hoctfl 
and cultural autonomy. For any community that is backward speaai lacilitiei 
should be provided for spewing up Uie education of fte memb^s ofwa 
community. Failing the acceptance of this correct ideal, general electorate 
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with reservation of seats for the minority and backward communities who enjoy at 
present separate electorates is the next best expedient But such reservation of 
seats must be recognised only as a transitional stage between separate electorates 
and general electorates, for it is clear that such reservation of seats makes the 
community enjoying it steadily lose in self-reliance. 

The fact is that the pVesent situation in which the Mahomedan community want 
to cling to separate electorates as a valued privilege essential for their safety, has 
becm created by want of trust and confidence between the majority and minority 
communities and that situation is exploited by those who can maintain their 
prominence only by perpetuating communalism. But whatever the causes and 
nowever undesirable the present state of things, you have to face the fact that the 
minority community has not that trust and confidence in the majority community 
^hich one would like to establish. 1 strongly think it is up to the majority com- 
munity to be generous and to agree to make concessions to the furthest limit 
consistent with National interests, in order to wean back their erring brethren of the 
minority community. The Nehrii Committee Report recommends the abolition of sepa- 
rate electorates and agrees as a transitional measure to the reservation of seats for the 
Muslim community in the Central Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures except 
Bengal and the Punjab, in proportion to their population, with the *right to contest addi- 
tional seats. As regards the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslim community is 
the majority communit}’, it recommends general electorates without any reservation 
of seats. The facts collected and the arguments and reasoning of the Report in 
favour of these conclusions appear to be sound. But here again one has to face 
hard facts and it is a fact that although the proposals are acceptable to certain 
sections of the Muslim community, there are others who are not prepared to accept 
them. The only solution is farther negotiations and adjustments. 

It is further to be remembered that the solution of the communal problem 
presented by the Nehru Report is based bn adult franchise. Speaking for myself, 
I venture to think that at this stage of India's political evolution, adult franchise is 
neither desirable nor safe. I am one of those who seriously doubt that the present 
low franchise has worked well. It is low enough although it brings in a small 
proportion of the population, but to lower it still more or to adopt universal suffrage 
witiiout any property qualification would, I am convinced, ht dangerous. The 
pov erty and illiteracy of the large masses of the people raise very serious doubts 
of a proper exercise by them of the franchise and fears are entertained that they 
may appreciate merely the pecuniary vahie of their votes than its political 
significance. But whatever the franchise, it is desirable to my mind, to base it on 
the qualification of ownership or exeicise of some calling and receipt of income 
fiable to taxation in some form or another. To vest political power at one bound 
in this country, in the hands of masses of people with no stake and who therefore 
are not likely to appreciate the benefits of a stable and ordered Government, is 
under the present arcumstances, I venture to think, not desirable. Adult frachise 
has^me m England after nearly loo years of political training and vast progress 
of education and material prosperity. When the Reform Act of 1832 was passed, 
only 3 per cent of the population was enfranchised. In 1867-68, &e proportion 
was raised to 9 per cent and in 1884 to • 16 per cent. But whether adult franchise 
is dmirable or not desirable, it is not practical politics to proceed on the assumption 
that it frill be granted. If that is so, a solution of the communal problem based 
on adult frandsise would necessarily be required to be reconsidered and recast 

Speaking for myself, I would be prepared to concede to the Muslim commu- 
te reservation of seats everywhere on reasonably generous proportion for a pau^ 
ticalar number of yws in order to restore trust and confidence and to secure unity 
of demand for Dominion Status or for substantial advance towards it At the end 
of such period either the reservation of seats should automatically disappear or ^e 
matter should be open to reconsideration and adjustment by the communititt 
concerned. 1 do not think the majority community would in any way suffer by such 
concessioiL 

If the system of reservation of seats is to be brought into enstence for ^B 
Mussalmans, the same will have to be done with regard to other communities hks 
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Europeans who have at present separate electorates as well as for those communi- 
ties live the Maharattas who have at present reservation of seats. 

It is not possible to deal within the limits of a presidential address with all 
the provisions which should form part of the new constitution. One can only indi- 
cate the general lines and principles on which the constitution should be based. 
A Declaration of Rights and the securing of all existing property rights on the lines 
indicated in the Nehru Report are essential. There is an overwhelming consensus 
of opinion in favour of provincial autonomy, but some people while demanding 
Provincial autonomy try to hedge it round by various safeguards and limitations, 
I advocate full provincial autonomy with transfer of all provincial subjects 
including Law and Order and 1 have no misgivings as to the result. Provincial 
autonomy should be real and any safeguards that may be considered desirable 
should as far as possible be provided in tne Provincial machinery and constitution 
itself. 1 would deprecate the vesting of any extraordinary powers in the Governor 
of superseding the administration of any transferred subjects by the Ministers. 
There may be mistakes committed but it is only by committing mistakes and the 
electorate learning to visit such mistakes with their displeasure at the elections, that 
responsible government can thrive. Suitable safeguards against hasty action cao' 
however be provided by the creation if necessary of a Second Chamber constituted 
on a franchise which would secure among its members men of ripe and sound 
experience. 

But any scheme of Provincial autonomy would nut be productive of good 
results if no element of responsibility is introduced in the Central Govern- 
ment and the present structure of that Government remains unaltered 
The present state of things there is one that demoralises both the Legislature 
and thd Government. The legislature often acts in an irresponsible manner 
because it knows that the King’s Government will be carried on and that 
the Government will see that effect is not given to such irresponsible acts of the 
legislature. On the other hand, Government get into the habit of not attaching 
that value to the opinion or vote of the legislature which they would otherwise do. 
The introduction of responsibility in the Central Government means for the present 
the introduction of dyarchy, as it will, 1 apprehend, be desirable for some time 
to keep at least foreign and political relations and the army as reserved subjects. 
1 have no apprehension about dyarchy working satisfactorily in the Central Govern- 
ment as a transitional measure provided an atmosphere of goodwill is created. 
The failure of dyarchy in some provinces was due to e.xceptional causes. 

The position of the Indian States and their relations with the Government of 
India when India becomes a self-governing Dominion are questions of ereat 
intricacy and difficulty but a proper solution acceptable to British India and the 
Indian States will have to be found. It is regrettable that at present the situation 
is befogged by considerable mistrust and misunderstanding on either side. If is 
a great mistake to suppose that all Indian States are misgoverned and represent 
absolute autocratic government. It is only the worst cases that come prominently 
to public notice and it is unfsur from such cases to generalise as regards the rest. 
Itts a misunderstanding to suppose that the Indian Princes are opposed to or 
want in any manner to obstruct the attainment of full Dominion Status British 
laffia. Many of the enlightened rulers among them are as patriotic smd feel as 
Mionally as any of us do and are willing to help British India in attaining its goal. 
Some of them are prepared to introduce representative institutions in their States. 
It IS ^so a misconception that Indian Princes by inviting the Butler Committee 
trying to entrench themselves against any inroad on their authority by 
DnOw India. Tne way in which their treaty rights and sovereignty have been dealt 
in the past by the British Government whenever differences between them have 
ans^ made it necessary for them to have their position and rights vis-a-vis the 
British Government investigated and defined. It is equally a misapprehension on 
British India wants in any manner to derogate from the 
sovereignty of the Indian States and to njakc them m any way 
Wtoiifvieni to British ladui and the Inffian legislatures. Efforts should be made 
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to evolve a scheme in which British India and the Indian States can march together 
for the prosperity and advancement of the whole country and with mutual trust 
and confidence make India as a whole take her proper place among the nations of 
the world. This can be done by discussion and negotiation between the represen- 
tatives of British India and the Indian States. 

Our trouble is with the extremists in all camps who make the task of adjust- 
ment and understanding by inspiring mutual trust andc onfidence, extremely 
difficult. We have extremists among the Hindus, among Mahomedans, among 
Nationalists and among the Europeans. It does not conduce to letter understan- 
ding if one side describes Europeans who are trading in this country and have in- 
vested capital as mercenary exploiters and for the spokesman of Europeans to 
describe Indians as highwaymen ready to rob the Europeans who claim to be 
innocent travellers. 

PUBLIC SAFETY BILL. 

Before I conclude, I feel bound to draw the serious attention of all who are 
interested in the welfare and prosperity of this country, to the growing menace 
that is threatening not only the ordered progress of the countiy but the very founda- 
tion and existence of society and the State. There are indications which cannot 
be ignored that Communist ideas are being disseminated among the working classes 
and the ignorant agricultural population with the avowed object of subverting the 
present structure of society and ownership of property. The repeated and long 
continued strikes in important industrial centres which have very nearly ruined 
the staple industries of the country, are engineered not merely for the purpose of 
redressing the legitimate or supposed grievances and improving the condition of 
labour, but as part of a plan to break up the present order and structure of society 
and are subsidised partly by foreign funds. A partv has come into existence who 
is openly proclaiming revolution and destruction of the present structure of society 
and ownership of property as its goal. It behoves Government and all right- 
thinking men to take all measures to stop this exploitation and misleading of the 
masses for revolutionary purposes before it is too fate. In this connection, speaking 
personally, I regret the action of the Assembly in turning down the Public Safety 
Bill. One always deprecates all repressive legislation and is unwilling to clothe 
the Executive Government with power that can be misused but the Bill as it emerged 
from the Select Committee, had, I think, sufficient Mfeguards and they could have 
been further improved at the second reading stage by me Assembly. 

The grounds on which the consideration of the Bill was opposed 

appear to me to be entirely unconvincing. It was said, why dia not 

Government take measures earlier? But surely that is no ground for 

not taking any measures at aU now. It was objected that it was usel^s 

dealing with non-Indians when' Government were taking no steps to deal with 
Indians who may be doing greater mischief and Government were urged to take 
action against some Indian labour agitators under the discredited regulations of 
1818 and 1827. The repressive laws committee urged in 1922-1923 the immediate 
repeal of those regulations and the Assembly and the whole country have unequi- 
vocally protested against the continuance on the Statute Book of those regulations 
that have been described as “Lawless Laws” under which various people and also 
the erstwhile ruler of an important Indian State are at present deprived of their 
li^rty indefinitely without ever having been informed of charges against them 
and without being given an opportunity of refuting such charges if any ; and yet 
we find it seriously urged in the Assembly that blame atuched to Government for 
not t^ing action under those Regulations against some agitators engineering labour 
str&es and that as Government can take action under those regulations no legisla- 
tion was needed. , , 

What we are sufiering from, in our public life at present, I am afraid, is want 
of clear thinking and a serious lack of men willing to take the responsibili^ ot 
saying what they know to be right. The intoxication of public applause wd the 
fear of losing popularity appear to benumb the capacity of ration thinking ana 
the courage to express one’s real convictions. . 

Laffies and gentlemen, 1 have tried to place before you my views on some ot 
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the questions which you will deal within this session. It may be that some of my 
views may not exactly coincide with yours. But of this I am sure that you will apply 
your minds earnestly to the questions you will be considering and that your collec- 
tive wisdom will result in advancing the cause of our dear Motherland. 

Resolutions. 

The second day's proceedings of the Federation commenced on the 
next day« the jisi DECEMBER^ at half past twelve. All the resolutions were 
carried without opposition, the Madras contingent contributing largely to 
the speeches. Proceedings began with resolutions of condolence and sympathy 
put from the chair at the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai and other liberal leaders. 

1. Boycott of Commisnion. 

Mr. J. N. Basu (Bengal) moved the following : — 

“(a) The National Liberal Federation urges upon all Indians the imperative 
necessity of continuing the boycott of Simon Commtsston in full vigour ; (b) Empha- 
tically condemns police assaults committed m the name of peace and order which 
have marked the reception accorded by officials to the Simon Commission at certain 
places". 

Mr. Basu said that the members of the Commission, however able they may be, 
cannot look at things Indian from the same point of view as we Indians do. Our 
boycott of the Commission is an indica tion of the real heart of the people. 

2. Domlnloii Status. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru moved : 

**iniis Federation is strongly of opinion that the system of Government to be 
established in place of the present system should be the same as which prevails in 
the self-governing dominions which are equal members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and this step should be taken immediately. Any further delay 
and postponement is fraught with danger to the mutual relations of India and 
England’. 

He could say, said Sir Tej Bahadur in moving the resolution, without fear of 
contradiction that so far as many members of the Liberal party were concerned 
they offered to work the Montagu reforms knowing full well that they were incur- 
ring a great unpopularity among their countrymen. It did not lie in the mouth of 
any Government to say that Liberals did not give fair trial to the reforms. But the 
spirit which actuated Mr. Montagu in introducing those reforms was a 
very short-lived spirit. The moment Mr. Montagu left olfice, the India Office 
was a very different one and since then the action of the India Office had been very 
discreditable to British justice and statesmanship. Since then the position went 
on deteriorating until they found that the Government of Lord Irwin had placed 
themselves in a position of losing friends, public support and public sympathy. It was 
due, continuing Sir Tej Bahadur asserted, to the action of the Government and to 
their refusal to listen to the advice of their friends that so much extremism had 
grown in this country. Sir Tej Bahadur, proceeding, recalled the resolution moved 
in 1924 in the Legislative Assembly by Pandit Motilal Nchrii. That resolution 
expressed not only the sentiments of this party but the sentiments of Liberals 
outside. It was a perfectly moderate and well reasoned resolution but the 
strongest opposition was offered by Government members and hair splitting was 
made between Dominion Status and responsible Self-Government. 

If it was said that the Parliament never promiwd India Dominion Status but 
it was committed to responsible Self-Government, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru submitted 
with confidence that if British statesmen studied their own declarations and the 
declarations of the highest in the British Empire they would find that so far as 
British Statesmanship was concerned it stood committed to Dominion Status for 
India. Therefore, it came to many as a surprise when in the year 1924 or early m 
1925 Lord Birkenhead made a famous speech in which he threw a challenge to the 
Indians to explain what they meant by "swaraj.” Sir Tej regretted that none of 
the political parties took up that challenge so seriously then as they did at this 
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time. The challenge was taken up when a strong challenge was ofiered to 
nationalismy when a distinct insult was offered to India. That insult was offered 
when the Simon Commission was appointed. There was no option left to them as 
self-respecting Indians but to accept their challenge. There could be no denying 
the fact, continuing Sir Tej said, that the proposals put forward by the All-Parties 
Committee in the idea of Dominion Status earned with them the largest amount of 
agreement in this country. 

Refening to the last portion of the resolution Sir TeJ Bahadur begged of the 
audience not to take it as a threat That was only awarnmg to the Government 
because when he attended the Convention at Calcutta he felt that there was a 
distinct cleavage between the younger generation bf politicians in India and the 
older generation. Youngmen were thinking on different lines and even leaders 
of distinction like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi were finding it difficult 
at the present moment to have their word accepted by their own follovnngs unlike 
few years ago. It was said, Sir Tej Bahadur continued, that the Dominion Status 
idea was a very low idea, that it was not an idea which could arouse any enthusiasm 
among the younger generation. Sir Tej repudiated such a suggestion. Th': idea 
of Dominion Status had been growing until they found that in the Imperial Confer- 
ence which met in London in 1927 Self-Governing Dominions were not separated 
and were not going to separate. It was because in their homes they felt 
that they were masters, because they felt that they were equal members 
of the Commonwealth, because they considered it expedient and necessary 
to remain members of the British Commonwealth. They might not grant 
Dominion Status, the speaker proceeded, to India but they could not prevent 
men running on the dangerous side. He felt perfectly certain that the younger 
generation was not prepared to bear and suffer and the danger key of the situation 
lay in the hands of the Viceroy. If the Viceroy was going to entrench himself 
behind the advice of men who were not in touch with the country then he would say 
that he was living in a fool’s paradise. 

J. Nehru Report. 

In the absence of Dr. Annie Besant, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari (Bengal) 
moved the following resolution : 

“(a) This Federation accords general support of the report of the Nehru 
Committee and resolutions of the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow in parti- 
cular with reference to the establishment of complete provincial autonomy without 
second chambers and full responsible Government in tne Government of India with 
such residuary powers as are not granted to provincial Governments ; (b) This 
Federation is further of opinion that if in addition to or in substitutions of the 
recommendations of the Nehru Committee a settlement of the problem of minorities 
is possible b^ agreement on any other basis, such should be accepted in the larger 
and more abiding interests of the country ; (c) The Federation appoints the following 
committee to co-operate with the representatives of other organisations for settle- 
ment of communal question : (i) Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, (2) Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, (3) Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, (4) Mr. J. N. Basu, Secretary”. 

4. ladiau States. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer (Madras) moved : 

**While in general agreement with the recommendations of the Nehru Committee 
in regard to Indian States this Federation welcomes the suggestion made recently 
in some quarters that the representatives of British India and Indian States should 
meet to discuss their points of view to arrive at a conclusion which will be acceptable 
to both parties. This Federation white appreciating the efforts made by some states 
to introduce representative Government is strongly of opinion that more systematic 
and liberal measures should be taken to introduce responsible Government to 
associate the people with the administration of their own States. 

This concluded the proceedings and the Federation dispersed. 


The A 1 1—1 ndia Muslim League* 
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All-India Muslim League opened on the 26TH 
DECEMBER 1928 at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, the attendance being confined 
to delegates and a very few select visitors only. 

Duegates had come from all parts of India, and prominent among those 
who were present were Maulana Azad, Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Alam, Mr. Abdul 
Haroon, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Syed Murtaza, Mr, Ismail Chowdhury, Mr, Fa/lul 
Huq, Mr. Barkat Ali, Mr. Brelvi, Rana Phiroze Din, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Slier 
wani, Maulvi Zaffar Ali, Mr. Abul Matin Chowdhury, Mr. Akram Khan, Mr. 
Mujibar Rahaman, Mr. Tamijuddin Khan. Mr. Wahed Hossain, Mr. Mujid 
Bux, Maulvi Jalaluddin, Khan Bahadur AUmuzamrr.an and Mr. Siddiq. Sir 
Abdur Rahim was not present nor did the Ali Brothers attend the meeting. 

1 

The Welcome Address. 


The proceedings commenced with recitatian fron the Quoran after which 
Maulvi Abdul Karim, Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered a long 
speech for a hour and quarter. In the course of his speech the Chairman said 

** At the dawn of a new and significant orientation of the conception of India’s 
political and economic freedom, and on the eve of momentous changes in the 
constitution and administration of India, it is not a light task to stand under the 
portals opening on to the future destiny o ’ our country, and point an unerring 
finger at the right and straight road which India should take in order to achieve 
self- determination and national well-being in the speediest and surest manner. " 

He continued that upon the results of ilieir deliberation depended the future 
of the Muslims and to a large extent the destiny of India itself. It was extremely 
to be regretted therefore that some forces were at work to divide the political 
strength of the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the 
community and country required that there should be solid unity. 

The Chairman was afraid that people had been fighting over a shadow be- 
fore getting the substance. Until the required political rights were actually 
secured the question of their division could not arise. Franchise ani electorates 
were only to be considered in reference to responsible self-Government, They 
had no value or significance of their own until this was attained. The primary 
and joint aim of all parties for the present should therefore be the attainment 
of Government of the people by the people for the people. When this was secured, 
he did not think there would be any insurmountable difficulties regarding 
the adjustment of the claims of the different communities. 


Appeal for Communal Harmony. 

’ Moulvi Abdul Karim warned that failure to create inter-communal harmony 
meant perpetuation of India’s bondage. Referring to the political aspirations 
of the intelligentsia of India, he asked : “ Was it too much to hope that the Britisn 
people would realise their responsibility and avert, before it was too late, the 
dire consequences of their policy and raise India to the position of a self-govern- 
ing colony ; or would they drnre them in utter despair of British good sense and 
good faith to set themselves to work to find means active or passive, open or 
secret to “ get rid of their European rulers. ” ... « 

The Chairman described in detail the process by which Britishers wera 
exploiting India and draining her of her wealth, and said that change of Govern- 
ment was also necessary to relieve the economic pressure on the masses brou^ni 
about by this exploitation. 

50 
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The Simon Enquiry. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said that British policy in India was 
definitely committed to progressive realisation of responsible Government ; but 
he fear^ that it would be a calamitv if sentence were pronounced by the Com- 
mission on India’s political destiny without proper repfes^tation of her case, 
and too lafe in the day to doubt India’s fitness hr democratic institu- 

tidbs 'when Turkey and Persia nad already attained them without Western 
tutelage for a century and half. He did not agree either with the people who 
thought the Nehru Report to be sacrosant or with its detractors. He thought that 
it was a good basis for final deliberation and effective presentation of India’s 
joint demand. But resolutions and constitutions could not achieve anything 
unless they were backed by real abiding unity of hearts and singleness of 
purpose. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Abdul Karim observed that for economic and cultural 
autonomy, Dominion Status gave India as it had given all other Dominions in 
the British Commonwealth all the scope they needed for the present. It would 
therefore be unwise to fritter away their limited national energy at the mere 
name and chimera of Independence. 

Speaking on the communal aspect of the Nehru Report the Chairman said ; 
Mussalmans wanted adequate and effective representation in the Legislatures, 
for their past experience had shown that unless reserved and special electorates 
were provided for, an adequate number of able Mussalmans could not be returned 
to the Council and they would be swamped in a common joint electorate. Adult 
suffrage would of course ensure electoral fairplay, but if this was not provided 
Bengal Muslims would demand representation in proportion to their population. 

The P r e t i d e n I i a I Address. 

The Maharaja of Mahmudabad was cheered as he rose to deliver his presi- 
dential address. He spoke for about seventeen minutes and was heard with 
rbspect and attention. The following is the text 

** Gentlemen, An annual session of the All-India Muslim League was never 
held the last two decades under conditions of greater possibilities than to-day. 
The air is thick with expressions of views from all quarters. Differences of 
opinion there are and there will be, but no school of thought desires to stand 
still. The differences relate to the degrees of changes only In the circumstances 
our business in the present session is to decide and decide wisely as to what 
these changes should be. 1 invite your attention to concentrate on this and 
bring to bear upon it your best endeavour to put before the country a policy 
which may be acceptable not only to yourselves, but to the whole of India. 

** Before proceeding to the examination of the subjects before us I desire 
to refer to the great loss our community has suffered in the demise of the late 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Ameer^ Ali. Whatever his political views might have been 
no Indian could deny that his was a towering personality and that he ranked 
amongst the giants of India’s sons. His deep learning, his marvellous literary 
ability, his burning patriotism and his fervent devotion to Islamic cause leave 
behind him imperishable memories. We mourn him to-day, but his example 
of a life of great usefulness and service remains a living force ’\ 

The President also expressed his condolence and sympathy at the death 
of Lala Lajpat Rai whose death at the present political crisis of the country 
was an irreparable loss. He then continued 

^ Gentlemen, I do not propose to enter into a minute examination of the 
various views that have been advanced touching the changes that should take 
place in the system of the government of our land. 1 will content myself with 
tome of the cardinal principles only. To my mind these stand out under three 
heads. There is a party that demands Independence ” that is to say, the 
*®verance of the British connection. Then there if a larger group that pins 
its paith on Dominion Status within the British Commonwealth. TTie tnird 
question is a question of supreme moment that affsct and materially affects the 
realisation either of the two political conceptt mentioned above. 1 mean the 
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coDflict of communal basis and prejudices. I refrain from using the expression 
communal interests advisably, for I do not believe that there is any real and 
genuine interest of any community, be it a minority or a majority, that is not 
a national interest. No national aspiration is worth the name if it disregards 
the interests of any communit)r in our vast country. All castes, creeds and 
communities have to pool their resources together not only to ask for the intro- 
duction of Swarajf but what is more important to deserve it. For a sane and 
sensible Indian politician it is imposible to visualise an Indian democracy 
which has in it the taint of sectarianism, and the majority, because it has the 
weight and power of majority, to descend to the lower level of dominating a 
minority is a negation of the principles of equal citizenship which is after all 
the very essence of a democratic rule. The apprehensions and misgivings of 
a minority are not unnatural and it is an obligation cast upon the majority to 
remove such doubts and fears. No less on the other hand it is incumMnt on 
a minority not to formulate terms that are excessive and unreasonable trenched 
behind a communalism which is short-sighted enough to block reforms in which 
it will itself be a participant. At no time in the history of India there was a 
call for unity more insistent than now. The solution lies in sweet reasonableness 
in the majority and the minority alike ; both have to make some sacrifices and 
have to be mutually generous. A common national mentality is not obtainable 
on any other basis. I commend this solution to your consideration before I 
deal with the three subjects in their proper sequence. 

Independence. 

As to Independence ” all I have to tell you is that political theories, how- 
ever idealistic, yield no beneficial results when divorced ftom actualities. The 
application of the doctrine of independence in the sense of severance of British 
connection is to my mind a hopelessly unworkable proposition. India’s place 
in the British Commonwealth is a place of undeniable security. Her association 
with the British Commonwealth is a valuable asset and in my judgment it will 
be a folly to destroy this precious commodity with our own hands. It is my 
conviction that there is plenty of room for the growth, development and ex- 
pression of Indian nationalism within the ambit of India’s connection with 
England. To my mind to raise the cry of independence before the country 
without examining its implications is not statesmanship. Indian nationalism is 
yet nascent and it should not be forgotten that there must be laborious decades 
before it to reach a sturdy manhood. Can it be said that India has reached 
this stage when her existence will not be imperilled by isolation? Stern 
realities cannot be ignored. Classes and communities claiming advantages 
for themselves do not present a picture of political perfection. Who can deny 
that the air of our country is not rent by jarring claims ? Can independence 
be preached by people who have not yet learned to think in the terms of true 
nationalism? What sort of constitution is tc be planned on the basis of 
independence for people who have not yet learned even the first lesson in the 
art and practice of national defence? Ap.iirt from ethical and legal technical 
tics, to my mind the cry of independence is a cry in the wilderness and 1 would 
implore you to enter your emphatic protest against such a suicidal proposal in 
the present circumstances of India. . 

There is yet an additional reason for brushing aside the suggestion of 
* Independence.’ It lies in the fact that Dominion Status as contained and 
defined in the Nehru Report gives us all the rights of citizenship, all the in- 
cidence of undiluted democracy and all the requisites of political freedom 
that * Independence ’ could confer. Adult suffrage, Central and Provincial 
Governments responsible to the Legislatures with free and full control of the 
departments of national defence, foreign affairs and the relations with Indian 
States guaranteeing to the latter all privileges and dignities arc in all con- 
science sufficient foundation for building up a free Commonwealth m India. 
If those conditions of Dominion Status are obtained it is incomprehensible why 
[fie vexed question of * Independence’ is at all raised. In tfiis ccmnection it 
fias to be remem^red that the Nehru Report lays great emphasis on the scheme 
of constitution embodied therein to be adopted in its entirety. If the scheme 
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is cut aud clipped it will be definitely open to all who subscribe to it to refuse 
to accept its mutilation and treat the disfiguration as a rejection of the national 
demand. I invite you, gentlemen, to give wur whole-hearted support to the 
Dominion Status insisted upon in the Nehru Report. 

** As regards the adjustment of the differences between community and com. 
munity with the classes I venture to commend to your consideration one cardinal 
principle. Approach the subject in the spirit of broad-mindedness. As fas as 
I can see the differences between the Muslim minority and the Hindu majority 
have narrowed themselves down to issues that are few and not essentials of any 
first principles. Reservations of seats in proportion to population in provinces 
where the Muslim is in the majority or whether the constitution should be 
unitary or federal or the proportion of reservation in the Central Legislature 
are points that are capable of settlement by friendly negotiation. The door 
for tnis is open in the Convention that is holding its sittings here in Calcutta. 
You can send your plenipotentiaries with power to conclude terms with the 
Convention. There will be a sitting to-morrow and you should proceed to elect 
your plenipotentiaries to-day so that no time may be lost and you may make 
your great contribution to the evolving and shaping of a constitution for the 
free Commonwealth of India acceptable to all political parties. Go forth, I beg 
of you, not in the spirit of stiffnecked bargaining, but in the spirit of compromise 
and comradeship. Should you be pleased to appoint your plenipotentiaries 
let me wish them god -speed and strength to come to an agreement and thus 
uphold the honour of Islam and India 

Annual Report of the League. 

Dr. Kitchlew, Secretary of the League, then presented his report which on Mr. 
Sait Abdul Haroon's motion he read to the House as it had not been circulated. 

Dr. Kitchlew in his report of the year s activity said that after the dis- 
affiliation of the Shaft section, the Punjab Moslem League was again formed, 
and had taken part actively in the public life of the Punjab. The Bombay 
Provincial Committee which had become defunct, was also revived and Assam, 
which never had a Provincial Muslim League was organised into one during 
the year and was affiliated to the All-India Muslim League. All their provin- 
cial branches had been wide awake. The Safi section in the Punjab had also 
not been idle, and presented a memorandum to the Simon Commission contain- 
ing views which, however, did not have the approval of the rest of the Muslims 
of the country. This League had boycotted the Commission, and decided to 
draw up a constitution. Though the League as a body had not sent their dele- 
gates to the All-Parties’ Conference, Lucknow, prominant members of the 
League had taken part in that Conference, in their individual capacity. The 
League was called upon in this session to elect delegates to the Convenion. 

During the year three meetings of the Council of the League were held, 
and a fourth could not have quorum. He further pointed out that the sub- 
committee which was to reconsider the constitution of the League could not 
meet owing to the absence in Europe of two prominant members, Messrs. 
Jinnah and Mahomed Ali. 

One important matter was the redistribution of provinces in the League 
Constitution according to linguistic and cultural basis, and the setting up of 
electorates on the l^sis of both direct and indirect election under the League 
Constitution, so that people in the villages might get proper training in the 
electoral system to be useful for the future. 

Dr. Kitchlew made a powerful appeal for funds as the entire propaganda 
work had suffered for want of money and they were closing the year with over 
Rs. loo on the wrong side. 

Mr. Fazlul HUQ recalled the period ten years back when the Maharaja 
of Mahmudabad presided over the League session in Calcutta. The speaker 
heard the same appeal for funds, and was sorry to find that in this decade, 
the Muslim League, far from making progress, had actually gone down, com- 
pared with the Congress. He thought that if the leaders put zeal in their 
business, funds would be forthcomming. Mr. Fazlul Huq suggested that the 
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report be circ^ated befi>re adoption, but on being put vote the report was adopted 
withoat aiiY ^nge. Before ^journing tbe League elected the Subjects ^m- 
mittee, which mot in the afternoon to draft resolutions and propose delegates 
for the All-Parties Convention. ^ ^ 


CALCUTTA-27TH DBCBMBBR 1928. 

The League resumed its second sitting on Thursday the 27 ih December. 
Before the proceedings commenced the league adopted resolutions mourning 
the death of Mr. Ameer Ali and Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Delegation to All-Parliea Convention. 

Mr. M.C.ChagIa (of Bombav) moved that the following gentlemen be 
appointed delegates to represent the League at and take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention. These delegates will take into consideration and attach due 
weight to the views on the communal Question explained to the Subjects Com- 
mittee and the open session of the League, and will endeavour to bring about 
an adjustment of the various outstanding questions between the Hindus ard 
Musalmans arising out of the Nehru Report. These delegates will repor; the 
result of their labours to the League by 28th or 29th for the League to take its 
decision thereon. The following gentlemen formed the deputation 

Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew, M. C. 
Chagla, Malik Barkat Ali, Abdul Hamid, Maiibur Rahaman, Dr. Mahmood, 
Messrs. Hissamuddin, Akram Khan, Zafar Ali Khan, Seikh Yakub Hassan, Ghazi 
Abdur Rahaman : Abdulla Brelvi, Tassaduq Ahmad Khan, Sherwani, Khaliquzz- 
man. Nawab Liaqat Khan, Majubar Ali, Shah Mohamad Zubairy and Abdul Karim. 

Mr. Chagla said that the Nehru Report had been before the country for over 
three or four months and a good deal of thought and attention had been devoted to 
that subject A large number of Musalmans had expressed their opinion on the 
subject and that many meetings had been called by Provincial Leagues and other 
bodies to express their views on the subject. The Convention was meeting here 
to consider the resolution adopted at Lucknow based on the Nehru Report. 

The Convention would have concluded its deliberations before but on tbe 
representation made by some members on behalf of the Moslem League and 
taking into consideration the fact that it was impossible for the League to be 
represented at the Convention, the deliberations of that body had been postponed 
until that day in order to enable the League to send its representatives to take 
part in the deliberations of the Convention. 

What the speaker asked the League was to adopt a resolution whereby 
they would be able to go on behalf of the League and to take part in the 
deliberations of the Convention. As to what the delegation would do and what 
was the line of action it would take and its attitude towards the various ques- 
tions which would come up for discussion before that bo 'y, it was for the League 
to suggest. The most important fact was that they had committed themselves 
to a definite policy at their last session held in Calcutta last year. There they 
had laid down in clear terms as to what was the constitution that they as Musal- 
mans demanded. After that All-Parties met and prepared a report called tbe 
Nehru Report. As members of the All-India Moslem League what they had 
got to consider was to what extent had the Nehru Report met so far as their 
proposals were concerned. The first and primary duly of their delegation would 
be to compare carefully the proposals made in the Nehru Report with the 
proposals put forwaid by them in December last year. If they carefully con- 
sidered the Nehru Report and their resolutions passed last year they would come 
to the conclusion that it was only in two or three respects the Nehru Report 
differed from their proposals. It would be for the delegates to consider whether 
tbe modifications proposed by the Nehru Committee were more advantageous 
to the Moslem interests than the proposals already put forward by them or how 
far It safeguarded their rights and interests. . . .u 

Mr. Chagla continuing said that at Calcutta last year they demanded tha 
there should be reservation of Moslem seals according to their population i» to 
Provinces. In the interests of tbe Mussalmans, he said that scats should b 
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reserved whether they were in n minority or in a majority. The Nehrju Report 
did not give them a reservation of seats in the Provinces of the Punjab and 
Bengal. It should he ibr their delegates to consider whether that alteration 
was to their benefit or was detrimental to them. The Nehru Report did not 
give them reservation of seats but as a substitute they had an adult suffrage. 

Mr. Chagla said that the position that their delegates were expected to 
take was whether it was more beneficial to Mahammadans to have reservation 
of seats in the Punjab or in Bengal without adult suffrage or whether it would 
be better for .them to have adult suffrage without reservation of seats. 

Mr. Chagla assured the League that they were running into risk in sending 
their representatives because they would not ignore the resolutions passed in 
Calcutta last year. It was for the League either to ratify all those terms that 
would be arrvied at the Convention or to reject them. 

The resolution was seconded by Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Malik Barkat ALI in supporting said that this was a final resolution in the 
true sense. It appeared to him that so far an this resolution was concerned the 
discussion of the Nenru Report was out of question for the simple reason that 
this League had not yet announced its final verdict on various matters that 
were included in the Report. The League did not stand committed in the words 
of the resolution to any particular creed or any particular recommendation. 

An Amendment. 

Haji Abdulla Haroon moved the following amendment : ** That this meeting 
of the All-India Moslem League appoints a Committee to examine the Nehru 
Report in all its aspects and to submit a report to the League as to whether it 
contains sufficient safe-guard and interest for tM Mahomedan Community 

The amendment was seconded by Mufti Mohamed Sadiq. 

Mr. Zaffar Ali Khan opposed the amendment.- He said that there was a 
difference between the mentality of Hindus and Mahammadans. The Hindus, he 
said, differed among themselves genuinely and sincerely but there was a section 
amongst Mahammadans whom he described as toadies who differed between them- 
selves with wrong motives. This gave rise to a good deal of indignation amongst 
the members of the audience and there was disorder in the house for some time. 

A Breeze. 

Mr.. Jinnah rose to a point of order and objected to what he called the 
** unparliamentary ’’ language used by Mr. Zaffar Ali and asked him to with- 
draw the expression used by him. 

Mr. Zaffar Ali refused to withdraw his remarks and repeated what he said 
once more. He maintained that he would prove his statement. 

Mr. Jinnah said that it was not desirable for a member to make serious 
allegations against a certain section of Mahammadans. 

Mr. Jinnah next requested Mr. Haroon not to press for his amendment and 
explained that they had been discussing this question since the year 1925. 
Every man who had taken interest in the political life of this country knew very 
well as to what the decisions were. Mr. Chagla had already pointed out the 
difference existing at the present moment between the proposals that had 
been formulated by the Calcutta resolution and the Nehru Report. He said 
that under the circumstances they had not adopted any anwise course on this 
matter. If they did not allow their delegates their case would not be represented 
at the Convention. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

Mr. Haroon pointed out that he moved a similar resolution in the Subjects 
Committee which was negatived. They had selected 20 members of one school 
and he suspected that this was not the way that the schools could be represented. 
Many of the nominees had already expressed their views supporting the Nehru 
Report. If he found that members of both schools were represented i& the 
Committee he would withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Haroon subsequently withdrew his resolution amidst cheers. 

Mr. Azizul Huq moved the amendment that the Committee be composed of 
fi fty members representing each Province in India. 
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Moulvi Kurul Huq Chaudhury seconded the amendment 

Mr. Chagla explained the position more tntnu^lyaad clearly and said that 
it was not possible to represent all schools in the Committee. The Committee 
which he proposed was a representative one and they would put their heads 
together and bring about a compromise with the other side; the larger the 
number, the more difficult was the problem. 

Mr. Jinnah moved that the names of the following three gentlemen be added 

to the list prepared by Mr. Chagla to make the Committee a representative of all 
provinces: Mr. Sayed Kayam Shah (of North-Western Frontier Provinces)* 
Mr. Fayez Nur AH (of Assam)2: Mr. Azizul Huque of Bengal. * * 

Mr. Chagla accepted the amendment. The House accepted the resolution 
as amended '-^nd the other amendments were lost. The League adjourned. 

CALCUTTA--29 TH DECEMBER 1928. 

On this day there was rather a stormy meeting of the League. A few more 
members from Bengal led by Messrs. Fazlul Haq, Nurul Haq Chaudhury and 
H. S. Surhawardy attended the meeting. There was a heated discussion over 
the question as to whether the League should send their representatives ^ y 
the All-Parties Conference of the Mussalmans at Delhi organised by Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. Disorder prevailed when Mr. Nurul Haq Cliaudhury 
made a complaint that many members of the League who had every right to 
a ttend the meeting and vote on the resolutions had been refused admission 
tickets by the office of the Secretary. Mr. Jinnah, the retiring President of the 
League, assured all that if any such thing had happened he would like to get 
the meeting adjourned for some time to enable those intending members to 
attend it. 

Boycott o( Delhi Conference. 

Mr. Chagla moved: — ‘‘The League regrets that it cannot accept the in- 
vitation of the General Secretary of the All-Parties Muslim Conference to 
send representatives to it as the League is strongly of opinion that it would be 
disastrous to Muslim interest if rival and “ ad bloc ” organisations of the nature 
of the Conference were set up at every crisis in the history of the community. 
The League feels that it was the duty of the patriotic Muslims to rally round 
the League at this important juncture to decide what attitude the Mussalmans 
should take about the impending constitutional reforms. The League is further 
of opinion that the constitutional procedure of the Conterence as outlined in 
the letter of the Secretary of the Conference is not likely to enable the Conference 
to serve any useful purpose or assist the i^uslim community in arriving at a 
definite conclusion.” 

Mr. Chagla said that they had an All-India institution of their community 
which was the All-India Muslim League. People of all shades of opinions could 
join the League and discuss about the future political programme of the country. 
What then was the necessity for starting a rival organisation and to convene the 
Conference ? Only last year the All-India Muslim League had passed a reso- 
lution fores^dowing what in its opinion the future constitution of India should 
be and how to preserve the rights of the minority. The Conference and the 
invitation was the greatest possible insult to the League. The Conference 
suggested that the League would not be able to discharge its duties impartially 
and properly. The platform of the League was open to all classes of political 
opinions. The oppositions might come and try to influence the League in favour 
of their views. What was the need for an All-Parties Conference ? Every time 
in the history of their community a section of Mussalmans ,wbo bad divergence 
of opinion with the rest would start rival organisation which was pernicious for 
the interests of the community itself. They would be signing the death-warrant 
of their League if they would accept the invitation and send represent^ives to 
the Conference. The Conference was an insult to the League inasmuch as it 
suggested that the League did not represent the views of the whole Mussalman 
community. He could understand a Muslim, continued Mr. Chagla, saying that 
be did not believe in Dominion Status but in complete Independence and for 
that reason not joining the League* But he wanted to ask the convenors o 
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the ConferenccL everyone who befieved in Dominion Status, what prevented them 
from joining the L^ue* The plea of the necessity of a united front had been 
mined by the convenors of the Conference. -But he would accuse those big men of 
having cansed a rift asaongst the Mussalmans. If they accepted the inviution 
and aopported the Conference thereby they would make any political advance 
of the Mnssahnans impossible* Let them rally round the League which was 
the parent body of their community; let them unite and fight. They might 
win or lose. But if they could continue the fight they were sure to win in the 
long run. 

Mr* Saddiq’s Counter Resolution. 

Mr, Saddiq moved a counter resoiution suggesting that with a view to 
bringing peace and compromise amongst the Mussalmans to present a united 
form in the future constitution of India the All-India Muslim League should send 
their representatives to the All-Parties Muslim Comference at Deihi. He said 
that the Conference was not of any particular party but of all the parties. In this 
connection be would like to say that even though the All-Parties Convention at 
Calcutta invited 50 of them they themselves settled to send only twenty. They 
bad seen on the previous evening that all the amendments moved by Mr. Jinnah 
formulating the minimum demands of the Mussalmans in the All Parties Con- 
vention had been summarily rejected* Only four or five Hindus had voted in 
favour of those amendments. When they had been kicked out by others was 
it self-derogatory for them to go to the convenors of the Conference who were 
their co-religionists for mutual consultation and understanding ? 

Mr. Fazlul Haq supported the resolution of Mr. Saddiq. He appealed to 
the House not to let it go out to the Muslim world that the Muslim League 
had rejected the invitation of the All-Parties Muslim Conference because the 
former had difference of opinion with the convenors of the latter. 

The President, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, delegated his Presidentship 
to Mr. Jinnah so that he might express his views on the question. He said that 
if any good work had been done by any bad man the work ought to be appre- 
ciated. But they must be convinced that good work had been done. So first 
of all they were to see what the Muslim All-Parties Conference at Delhi was 
going to do or what they intended to do. The All-India Muslim League was the 
parent representative body of the Mussalmans. They were to realise what the 
Conference was going to do and for that purpose they were to look at the trend 
of mind of its convenors. The Conference had been called to throw the League 
backward. It was therefore against their self-respect, their prestige and against 
their fundamental principle to accept the invitation of those who were pro- 
fessedly against themselves If those of the Conference would do anything 
against the League or its principles he would like to say that the All-India 
Muslim League was the only representative Muslim organisation and as such 
the League would rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Chagla’s Resolution Carried. 

The resolution of Mr* Chagla being put to vote was carried by overwhel- 
ming majority. Just at that time Mr* Nurul Haq Chaudhury drew the attention 
of uie President to his complaint that many members of the League had been 
debarred from taking part into the meeting as tickets had been refused to them. 
Speaking of himself ne said that he was given an admission ticket only when 
he had paid Rs 12. He would ask whether payment of such money was a con- 
dition precedent for members to attend the meetings. 

Mr. Jinnah, the retiring President of the League, said that according to the 
rules of the League any member whose name had been struck off the list was 
entitled to come to the meetings and vote even in he was it arrears of his subscrip- 
tion* That being so he wanted to know whether any member had been actually 
prevented from coming into the meeting* 

Mr. H. S. Surhawardy said that in view of the.complaint of Mr. Nurul Haq 
Chaudhury about the payment of money there had been a general idea amongst 
(he members of the League in Calcutta that to go to the meeting meant to pay 
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Rs. la. He adeed Mr. to go one step further and declare his assurance 

whic^ should be widely circulated amongst the members. 

Mr. Jinnah said that anybody who had knowledge to understand the rules and 
regulations of the iMgue could understand that fact. If any one misled the 
members it was his duty to drive away that mis-apprehension. However, he 
would like to ask toe President to adjourn the meeting for an hour to enable the 
members to come to the meeting and give votes on the resolution if they so 
desired. Mr. Saddiq at this stage withdrew his counter resolution and the original 
resolution of Mr. Chagla was taken as passed. The League then adjourned. 

C ALCUTTA^aOTH DBCBMBER 19218. 

On this day the lenion of the League which was being held for the last five days was 
adjourned on a motion of Mr. Jinnah. The seaeion was fixed to take place at 8 a.m. 
iD the morning. Bat till lO a.m. the butineBB of the eeBBion eould not be 
want of a qnornm. The oppoaitioniBta led by Menrs. H. 8. Snrhawardy and Faalnl 
Hoq were absentees from the meeting. In the abaenoe of the Maharaja of Mahmndabad 
Mr. Jinnah presided over the deliberaliona of the meeting. After two resolntions one 
expreaaing sympathy with His Majesty King Amanoltob of Afghaniatan and the other 
demanding reconsideration of certain claoaes of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act were 
pasBsdj Mr. Jinnah moved from the Chair : 

Tha Adjournmant Motion. 

“The sessions of the All-India Moslem League do stand adjourned and the Council 
of the League is hereby inatrueted to summon the adjourned session at each place and 
time as th^ may consider suitable before the end of May 1929. ** 

He said that they had considered their position very carefully and settled to adjeoa 
the session for the time being. He, however, aaenred all that pessenally he would fc* 
his best endeavonrs to call the adjourned session at an early time when they would be aUe 
to consider their position more carefully and to come to a definite decision over the matSsr 
which was of the most vital and paramount importance to the Maasalmans. He had maiqr 
reasons to move the adjournment motion and he was sure all those reasooa were M vniy 
cogent and assnring nature. The adjournment motion was carried. 

Sympathy for King Amanullah. 

Malik Barkat Ali moved : — ** This meeting of the All-India Moslem League places on 
record its einoere acd warm appreciation of the splendid efforts that are being made by 
His Majesty King Amanullah Khan to make Afghanistan a great and progressive oountry 
and on the present occasion when a number of rebels whose action this meeting condemns 
are creating troubles offers its heartiest sympathy to Hie Majesty in his endeavours to 
quell the disturbances and trust that His Majesty having crushed the rebellion will succeed 
in his desire to place Afghanistan in the front rank of the nations of the world. '* 

In moving the resolution he said that there was no necessity for him to discuss in 
detail about the particular steps taken by His Majesty King Amanullah for the advance- 
ment of the country. But there could not be any doubt that he bad been doing all that 
he could to bring Afghanistan at par with the other civilised and progressive nations in 
the world. The resolution was supported by Dr, Alam and carried unanimously. 

Bengal Tenancy Bill. 

Mr. Asissnl Haq moved ” The AU-lndia Moslen. League is emphatically of opinion 
that the provisions relating to the grant of farther rights to the landlords of Bengal in 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill by the introduction of pre-emption and Salami are 
extremely detrimental to the interests of the rural population in the Presidency of Bengal 
and the League requests His Excellency the Qovernor of Bengal to return the Bill to the 
^ngal L^islative Council for its re-consideration of th*j aforesaid two points and further 
to His Excellency the Qovernor General for witholding his assent to tho Bill 
till thm two provisions are re-considered by the Council. ” 

Mr, Numl Haq Chandhnry rising on a point of order enquired whether, when the aim 
01 the League was the establishment of independence in the country, the resolution making 
JPP®*** to the Qevernor and the Viceroy was in order. Mr. Jinnah the President ruled that 
toe xesolntion was quite in order. The resolution was carried. 

Informal Conference. 

n..- adjournment of the session Mr. Jinnah invited the members of the Le^ne 

yywii to an informal conference to consider the situation created by the Convention 
rensing his demands which formed the demands of the Mnssalmans. 

61 



The AlHndia Khilafat Conference 

The Miiian of the All-Indte Khiltfkt Oonfmnoe wai opened on Toeedaj the 26TH 
DXOEMBBB 1918 in the Kbilafat pendal at Hallidaj Park, Oalontta, under the preeidenoj 
of Mr. Mahoned All About 600 delegatee attended from all provinoee exoeptlng the Pan jab 
and Bengal, the eleotion of the delegate of whfob two oommitteee was declared nail and roid 
bj the Working Oommittee of the All-India Khilafht Oommittee in ita meeting on the 
S4th December for teehnioal inegalaritiee. 

Manlana Abdal Banf, Chairman of the Beoeption Oommittee, delitered a long Crda 
addreie oorering about twentj pagee of printed matter. In weleoming the delegatee he eaid 
that lelam had tanght them to worahip one God and to giro ap the worehip of other gode. 

The P > e ei <1 e n t i a 1 Addieas. 

Hr. Mahomed All, Preeident of the Oonferenoe, delivered an extempore epeeoh in Urdu 
laeting for more than fonr honra. In hia apeeoh he vehemently critioia^ the Hehrn 
Bepoit itaelf aa well aa many of the prominent antbora of it. He eaid that he waa a member 
of the Indian National Oongreaa, ita Working Committee, the All-India Moalem Leagoe and 
he had oonm to the Khilafat Conference to expreae hia viewa on the important political 
iaanea of the time which ahoald have the aerioaa attention of the whole Moelem Oommnnity. 

Mr. Alt eaid that both himaelf and Dr. Beeant were under the internment of the 
Government 4nd Dr. Beaant waa releaaed to preaide over a aeaaion of the Oongreaa parbapi 
beoauae the €k>vemment thought her to be leaa dangerona than himaelf aa ahe wanted at 
that time Dominion Stataa. Whatever he did he did aa a aervant of God and the Prophet. 
He did not care whether thia oommnnity or that, thia group or that, thia party or that 
wonld like it. He waa not for Moalem majority nor for Moalem minority. 

In the AU-Partiea Convention he bad aaid that India ahoald have complete independenoe 
and there waa no oommanaliam in it. Tet he waa being heckled at every moment and 
atopped daring hia apeech at every atep. Bat he did not oare for their heckling and he 
preand for what he thought right for the Hindoo and the Moalemi, the Paraia, the ChriatiaDB^ 
the Blaoka and the Wbitea and for God. 

To-day, Mr. All aaid, they want to have the whole world admit every letter of the 
Nefam Comittee Beport To-day Mahatma Gandhi and Sir All Imam would be Bitting 
under one flag and over them would fly the flage of the Union Jack. The Nehrn Beport 
bad at ita preamble admitted the bondage of aervitade and Pandit MotilaPa reaolntion was 
the worst of all. The report was there and it waa for them to diacnaa it and to adopt or 
reject it aa they liked. The Nehra Committee told them that for the freedom of the oonntry 
this waa good. They said that it waa good also for the Punjab, also for thia Province or that. 
To-day Pandit Motilal, the Maharaja of Mamndabad, Mr. Cbintamoni, Sir Ali Imam and 
others were in the same camp bat only recently Pandit Motilal had been sent to jail, his 
newspaper had been aappreaaed and the Maharaja of Mamndabad was reaponaible for this, 
12 to-morrow Jawharlal were on the gallows Pandit Motilal would be responsible for that. 

At this stage Mr. Mahomed Ali declared that Mr. Srinivaa Iyengar with about 
ISO membera bad walk^ out of the Subjeots Oommittee meeting that evening and that 
there were disoider, oonfnsion and aaaanlts over the matter. Thia news was evidently 
reoeiv -d with aoolamation in the Oonferenoe and there waa uproarious orlea. Mr. Shaukat 
Ali evidently exalting over the news said that those who had led the Moalem to qnanel 
had been made to onarrel amone themaelvea bv God. 

Oontinning the President said that Dr. Anaari, the President of the Convention, was 
a nmn puppet in the hands of Pandit Motilal and that Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta had pat on 
the aame garb. Only the other day they had passed a reaolntion for Swaraj within the 
British Govwnnmnt if pomlbla and without if neceoaary and the time had oome for them 
to aay that Swaraj must be without the British Bmpire and yet he said it waa freedom. 
The link was noshing but a miaalng link. Freedom and Dominion Stataa were widely 
divergent tbinga. The veto of the Vioerpy was the miming link. That power of vem 
would poke them and goad them joat aa the oartman goaded the bnllooka who had the yoke 
on their abonldan. He wonld aak Malaviyaji , Dr. Moon je, Pandit Motilal and oihm 
why they were diflerentiatiag between raeea. The real question waa not of birth, or Mte 
or ereed. It was the question of self-iespeet and eoosoienee which should be held above 
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all thing!. He bad little to e^ to MalaTiya]! or Dr. Moonje bat he would aik Sir 
AlltoMOMtohow wae he epeaUng the truth when he laid that in oaee of 
leferanoe from Britiib protection ehe might he well invaded by the Afshani 

About oommunaliim he laid : People who run down the iSi Brithers and the 
Khilafat Committee ae ^mmunaliet and pride themaelvet on their nationaliim-let them 
Imow what we oommunaliete think and how low we think of their nationalism It ie 
my belief that m^e men and the Devil made nations. You condemn 'religion 
because you say it le^s to holy war, jehad, and crusades, but count the lives that ^re 
lost in the holy wars of Islam and crusades of Christians. Put them on one scale and nnt 
the IWes that were lost in the last war of nationalism and 1 say the balance will be in 
the side of the latter. lelam means peace and nationalism means war. God made I^m 
to link all mankind in one family, and one community. This is my oommunalism. All 
mankind is divided into nations each being enemy of others. This is your 
which leads to war. 1 want Hindus, Christians, Jews, and stone- wonhippers—«ll to 
come and unite with me in one life and joint brotherhood, to oome and join in embiaoe 
without coercion, compulsion, force and subterfuge and without such false propaganda 
which is Uking place to-day in favour of the Nehru Report. You have the Unto Jack 
over in one link of servitude and bondage with England and yet your of 

nationalism is to divide mankind into enemies but my ideal of mankind is to unite man 
with man without sword or force. Ify commnnalism is to bring all into the fold of Islam 
by loving persuation and servioe, 1 ask, when you boast of your nationalism and condemn 
commnnalism, to show me a country in the world like your India — your nationalist IndiSw** 

I want to ask, was the British Empire acquired lawfully f Was the State of 
Mahmudabad acquired lawfully or was it not acquired by violence f The Nisam State was 
acquired with sword. The robbers acquire their booty with sword and that is how the 
British Empire was acquired, flow was your Tea industry, Cotton industry. Jute industry 
acquired f— lawfully f Everything was acquired lawfully ? The Kingdom of Decoan to 
which so many of our Mahaeabha friends are opposed—- how was it acquired! You 
make compromises in your constitution every day with false doctrines, immoral oonoep* 
tions and wrong ideas but yon make no compromise with our commnnalists— with 
separate electorate and reserve seats. Twenty-five per cent, is our proportion of popula- 
tion and yet yon will not give ns 33 per cent, in the Assembly. Yon are a Jew, a bania. 
But to the English you give the status of your dominion. Mr. B. C. Pal knows the way 
to Dominion Status but does not know the way to Yarveda Jail. 

In oonclnsioi) Mr. All said I will declare before yon that the Subjects Committee 
here passed last night the very first resolntion that the goal of Indian Mnssalmans is 
complete independence for India. This is nothing but a doctrine of the Quoran. The 
Qooran says that there is no Government but the Government of God. Therefore the 
Mnssalmans of India, when they^ake complete independenoe their goal, say only what 
the Quoran had asked them to do 1310 years ago.** The Conference was then adjoumed. 


SECOND DAY-- 2 6 TH DECEMBER 1928. 

On this day, at. the outset, Mr. Mohamed All expressed bis sincere regret for declaring 
the previous day that there was fight in the Subjects Committee of the Congress and that 
some people were hurt. He had oome to know from personal enquiry that there was no 
meeting of the Bnbjects Committee on that day and that the news was absolutely false. 

t£ President then moved a resolution expressing the condolenoe of theKbilafat 
Conference at the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 


Pao-lslamism. 

Mr. dxad Bobhani moved: — *<This Conference declares once more that complete in- 
dependenoe is our goal.*’ He said that the resolution be bad moved was only in accordance 
with the doctrine of their holy Koran. He would ask them not to finish their duty by 
passing the resolntion, but to keep it before the>r mind’s eyes as the watch ward of theh 
religion. Referring to the Nehru Report he said that the Nehru Report had practically no 
objective before it. It pleaded for Dominion Status which was nothing but another name 
of bondage and eervioeo. The Nehru fU>port was unsatisfaetory not only to the Mussal- 
mans, but also to the whole of India. To live like a slave was not proper and consistent with 
the religion of the Mnssalmans. The reason of the degenerate condition of the Mnml- 
mans was that they bad ceased to abide by the injunctions of their religion. The first 
duty of the Mussulman was to break away the chain of servitude and to gain the lofty 
position whioh was their due share in the world,. , ^ 

Proceeding Mr. Bobhani said that to him it was a folly for the Mnssalmans to follow 
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ABj worUU j Ndtfcjr or oiguiMioB like Um CkmgfMi which wm gcnrennd homAa 
Iawi Aad icgAlAtioni. The doetriae of OAtioiiAlleBi aa aI preient going on in India ihonld 
not be followed bf the MniiAlmAao. The Propt^ had made the whole world for them 
and it had been ordained that th» dionld lo^e the whole world and rule OTtr it. Their 
aagle of rision ahonld not be oonilBed to IndiOi Fere ia , Arabia or to any partienlar eoantry. 
He beliered that the M nelim Einge of India had loot their empire beoanae tbqr oonflned 
their angle of viaion to India only. 

Mr, Zafhr Ali Khan aaid that the Nehm Beport waa for admitting and aooepting 
dawy. The leiolntion waa paaeed nnanimonaly amidat aoolamation, 

THIRD DAY--k7TH DBCBMBBR i928. 

Fodoralod India. 

A FMeiatioB of Free and United 8tatea of India ahonld be the fntnre oonititntlon of 
the eonntiy waa the only reaolntion pamed by the Oonferenoe on thia day. Manlana Hamt 
Mohani of Oawnpore mored : 

** In the opinion of tbia Oonferenoe the fntnie eonititntion of India ahonld be 6o 
framed aa to provide for a Federation of the Free and United Statea of India. Thia oon* 
Btitntkm ahonld oonaiat of:— (I) Folly antonomona provinoea in India. (2) Large 
Indian atatea aad groopa of amaller Indian atatea when they join the Fdieration. 

** Every oonatitnent member of the Federation ahonld poaaeaa plenary powera within ita 
jnriadiotioB and ahonld have ita legialatnrea and Governor elected by the people of every 
oonatitneBt member of the Federation. 

**TheOentral Federal Parliament ahonld conatot of repreaentativea elected by the 
oonatitoeBt membera of the Federation and ahonld have jnriBdietion only over anoh anbjeota 
aa concern the whole of India and are entmated to it by the oonatitnent membera of the 
FMeaatloa which alone ahonld be veated with reaidnary powera. 

^ Mnaaalmaaa of India will not acoept any conatitntion which wonld not be framed on 
the prineiplea atated above.** 

In moving the reaolntion Manlana Baerat Mohani aaid that it waa time for the 
Mnaaalmana to piodnoe a ac.w oonatltotion for India. He waa the flrat man to laiae hia 
voice againat the Nehm Beport and waa glad to find that gradnalJy be had been gaining 
more adherenta to it. m tbongfat the Kehm Beport to be wrong from atart to finish. 
The daya of dynaatie or conatitBtional monare^ had gone and the Bepnblioan Government 
bad been liked by all. Tbe Conatitntional Government aa embodied in tbe Nehm Beport 
waa very mjarknaa to the Mnaaalmaaa. Moreover the report aa it waa, could not be accept- 
ed by the Native Statea of India aa the Central Government to be eatabliabed by the con- 
atitntion of the Beport wonld have the fame power over tbe Indian atatea aa the preaent 
Government of India. Tbe real idea of tbe report, oontinned tbe speaker, waa to give a 
soft moral aapport to the Mnaaalmana in aome of tbe provinces aeemingly and tbe rraidnary 
power bad been left in the handa of the Central Government. So long tbe Congreaa 
inaioted on fall provincial antonomy hnt when tbe Central Government was going to be 
placed in the hands of tbe Hindus that idea had been discarded and the residnaiy power 
had been left in the GovemaBent. The idea originated from Mabatma Gandhi who bad 
diaconraged the propagatiOB of the idea of independence and wanted Dominion Stains. 
The repmt as bad been tmly eaid by one of bis frienda meant domination by tbe Hindus 
under the piotortioii of the British hayonete. Dominion Btatna was called a half-way 
honae to the path of iadependenoe. Bat that half-way house should be ao oonaidereci fay 
their eonacienoe alao. OompleiB independenoe waa their ideal and to achieve that they 
moat take np intenaivo work and not indulge In worda. 

Mr. Sbafi Dandi aupported the reaolntion. He wiabed that aoon thoae who had been 
aponaora of Domtekm Statna would ebaage their mind and make independenoe their 
national watchward. However, in tbe meantime, tbe Mnaaalmana abould keep np tbe 
apirit of independence. The reaolatlcn waa aupported by many other apeakera and waa 
nnanimonaly carried. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, Pmaident of the Conference, explained tbe objecta of tbe reaolntion 
aad in oonrae of hia explanatioii ho strongly critieiied the Nehm ^pmrt and ita aopportera. 
He aaid that what waa happening now for the firat time in the biatory of India waa that a 
ooBBtitBtion waa being framed whkh wonld give tbe rale of tbe oonntry to the majority. He 
left certain the no Hindu friend of him would deny that neither the Enroa nor the Fandna 
bad a majority rale in India. Ajodhay waa act ruled duriM Bamebandraji*i time or dnrlnf 
the timo of hie father by majority nor nd Chandragnpta, vlkramajit, Aaoka or Prithvlis] 
bad ruled the ccuatiy with majorify. Neither Mohamed Bin amaaiffl nor Sahabnddl^D 
Okori bad a rule of majority nor did the Ehili ji dyaaaty nor the Lodi dynaaty, tbe 
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T0|blii1Ut the Moghnle, nor eren Akber who wee a friend of the Hindu nor did Anrane- 
leb mled the oonntry by maloriU. Neither Lord OlWe nor Lord Dalhouie nor Welledey 
Bor Lord Canning nor Beading nor to-day Lord Irwin had been ruling the country 
by Mjority. It wai for the iirat time under Pandit Motilal that they were getting a 
form of Oofomment ruled by the majority, Everybody eaidjtbat communaliem was very 
rampnnt in India and it wm very important to aecertain as to what community web in 
the majority. It wu clear that the Hindne were in majority in the land. Since the Hindu 
Qommnnity wae in the majority in the country and aince the majority was going to rule 
the county could it be aaid that the MuiBalmanB were communaliata t Or waa it not true 
that the Huidn community having a clear majority wanted to rule the country themaelves f 
Should the Hindua be not called oommnnaliat f The poor man waa called mad becauae he 
tried to aaiegnard hie intereata and yet the rich people trying to guard their own intereat 
were big and broad-minded. 

Beferring to the qneation of granting Reforma to the Frontier Province he aaid that 
the argument for not granting Frontier Beforma wu very cnrioua It waa aaid that in 
oaae morma waa given there India might be attack^ by the foreignera. The right of 
franobiae had been refuaed to the Pathana of Frontier for fear of foreign invaaion and yet 
the fact remained that thoae Pathana had never accepted domination by any foreign rule 
and tbpy had been managing their own affaire. The Pathana who were aelf-aoifleient 
were aaid to be ignorant of democracy and Dr. Moonje and Sir Sivaawamy Iyer the two 
Brahmlni who were the arob-monopoliata of hiatory were to teach them democracy. Speak- 
ing about the aeparation of Sindh Mr. Mahom^ Ali aaid that Sindh waa far away from 
Bombay! neither the flora nor fauna nor the language were in common between Sindh and 
Bombay, and yet they would uk Sindh to be amalgamated with Bombay and not with the 
Pnnjab. The reuon wm that Sindh wu conquered in 1842 and the Punjab wu 
eonquered in 1849. 

In conclneion Mr. Mahomed Ali referred to bia being heckled in the meeting of the 
All-Partiei Convention on the flrat day of its aittinga and aaid that he had not aaid any 
thing on oommnnaliam there and yet he had been heckled at every atep of hia apeeoh. 
Be only epoke of defeatiam. He only wanted to aave Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta from cowardice 
and did not call Mr. Sen Gupta a coward. Even be though explained it to the Preaident 
be WM Mked'to my on oath that he had not aaid ao which be refuaed to do. He challenged 
all tboie people and the newapapera which bad been hurling ahowera of abuae againat him 
to come forward and prove their caee. He wu acre that there waa no reaaon in their 
argnmentc. The Conference then continued for aome time and waa then adjourned 

Proceedings of the Central Khilafat Committee. 

On tha eye of the meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee in 
Calootta a serioaa situation arose in the Ehilafatiata* camp over the aooept- 
anee of the Nehru Report and cognate matters. Trouble was purely 
peiaonal in aa much as the Ali Brothers wanted to have a solid support 
against the Nehru Beporti while the Punjab Ebilafat Committee and the 
&iigel Khilafat Committee excluding the Calcutta City Khilafat Committee 
were solidly for the Report. 

Meurs. Mahomed Ali and Sbaukat Ali who had great influence over the 
CUeutta City Khilafat Committee held a meeting on the 22 nd December at 
which about 200 persons were present and elected thereat SO delegates from 
Bengal to the Central Khilafat Committee* It would be recalled that the 
Provinoud Khilafat Committee of Bengal bad already held its meeting on 
the preyioiia night* the 21st December! but some rowdies had broken into their 
meeting (See p* 407). The Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee dedared 
that they had' held their election on the 21 st* and that the election at the 
nieetiiig on the 82iid was invalid. ^ 

Manlana fihuff j^udi who was the President of the Central Khilafat 
Oommittee* however, gave the Press to understand that he had ruled the 
Ali Brothers’ eleotion to be in order and that Friday's election was invalid. 

The Central Committee continued dQ the next three days amidst 
^DVMudone aoenes could not eomo to any final deoiaion* Already rival 
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Ehilafat CommitteeB had oome into the fieldi and the diipnte as to who 
should ooDstitnte the Central Khilafat Committee caused a split The 
meeting had to be adjourned to enable the disputes regarding the rival oom- 
mittees to be settled. The Ali Brothers and Moulvi Shafi Daudi were 
backing the newly constituted Calcutta Khilafat Committee. 

On the 26th December a representative meeting of the Ehilafat leaders 
was held where it was resolved that about 45 prominent members of the 
Central Ehilafat Committee who walked out of the meeting on the 24th would 
dissociate themselves from the Executive of the Central Ehilafat Committee 
but would continue to be its members. A Sub-Committee was also formed con- 
sisting of Dr. M. Alam> T. K. Shorwani and Moulvi Majibur Rahaman to issue 
a statement explaining the circumstances that led to the present decision. 
The Sub-Committee would also draft a resolution agreeing with the general 
principles of the Nehru Committee’s Report and suggest names of 50 members 
to represent the Central Khilafat Committee in the All-Parties Convention. 
The following is the text of the statement signed by Dr. Ansari and 
44 others 


The Secedexs* Statement. 

Wp, the signatories of this statement and members of the Oentrai Khilafat Committee, 
consider it oar painfal doty to make our position clear to the public with reference to 
our attitude in dissociating ourselTcs from those who bold executive offices in the 
Central Ehilafat Committee to-day and with whom many of as have worked for ali 
these years in laying the foundation of the C, K. 0. and building np its edifice. It is 
after full deliberation that we have decided to record the following facts inter alia 
which have determined our present attitude. 

(1) Let it be mentioned, first of all, that at the meeting of the C. E. C. held on the 
24tb Instant we and onr supporters formed a majority out of abont 70 members of the 
C. E. 0. then present. This fact was itself so obvious to the president that from the 
very beginning he resorted to the method of deciding controversial matters by means 
of wrong rnlings instead of the nsoal course of taking votes by which onr decisions would 
have been the decisions of the C. E. C. 

(2) We have been making genuine efforts, for sometime, to come to a reasonable 
understanding on the Nehrn Committ<^e Report and several informal meetings were 
organised during the last few days between the two sections of the C. K. C, with the only 
result that all our efforts were frustrated by the method of obstruction and procrastina- 
tion adopted by the representatives of the other party. 

(8) The President of the C. E. C'., on receiving the information that the Bengal 
Ehilafat Committee, known to be in favour of the Nehru Committee Report, waa conduct- 
ing its election, went to the place of election and tried to stop it. When the President 
and Secretary of the C. K. C. who were there with about one hundred rowdies taken 
intentionally for the purpose, did not succeed in stopping election they tried to disturb 
the meeting. The Bengal Khilafat Committee however aucceeded in electing thirty 
members for the 0. E. C. Thereupon, the registers of the Bengal Provincial Ehilafat 
Committee were forcibly taken into possession. The next day tbeae gentlemen without 
any antbority held an election for the said province from amongst the members enrolled 
in Calentta only. This election was neither made in the presence of the members from 
district committees nor were names called from them. Besides the Bengal elections, the 
other disputed elections were from Bihar and N.-W. F. These disputed elections were 
formally brought to the notice of the president of the C. E. C. at the very oommenoe- 
ment of the meeting and it was demanded that the rival parties of every disputed election 
shonld be treated on equal footing in being allowed or disallowed to exercise their right 
of vote. The preeident however by his wrong ruling given under the influenoe m 
partisan spirit, allowed all those parties to vote which supported bis side and excluded 
uie rival ^ties from the meeting. 

(4) At the meeting of the Working Committee of the 0. S. C. to which the disj^w 
elcotione were referred, the partisan spirit of the president isrther became patafuliy 
olcar. The cleotion wbieh the president and his party had erganised from the Bengal 
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ProTinoial Ehilafat Oommlttee was rightlj l&Talidated by a Biajority in the Working 
Committee ; bnt the president freely gave his easting vote disqualifying the election made 
by the Bengal Provincial Ehilafat Committee which he had tried to stop in vain. The 
fame objectionable method was adopted in disqualifying members duly elected for the 
N.-W. F, by the Punjab Ehilafat Committee is strict accordance with the rules of the 
constitution and the established practice. Disfranchisement of an affiliated body is a 
drastic step which is not resorted to, much less by the casting vote. But the president 
did not hesitate in using this method. 

(6) In the second sittings of the C. E. 0., which was held late at night the president's 
attitude became aggressively partisan, 

(6) Later, when the election of members of the Subjects Committee was being con- 
ducted an offensive remark of a most responsible member of the C. E. C. led to angry 
words, and altercations, explanations and counter-explanations and to a regular pande- 
monium. This had hardly subsided when at the sound of a whistle from a Ehilafat 
Volunteer, a number of persona carrying lathis and knives rushed into the pandal, and 
were with great difficulty prevented from using their weapons. There was a man seen 
actually brandishing a large hunting-knife, who was controlled with difficulty. We have 
no doubt in our mind that these rowdies were kept ready outside the pandal and thR* 
they rushed in at a given signal. Under these circumstances, we had no other alternative 
bnt to retire from the meeting, and those few who remained there a little longer did not 
join it again. 

(7) We are informed that after all of ns bad left the pandal the President carried on 
not only the elections of members of the SubJectB Committee, but notwithstanding his 
assurances to the contrary given at the commencement of the meeting carried out the 
elections on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Ehilafat Committee for the 0. K. C. in our 
absence, and elected those very thirty members whose election was invalidated by the 
Working Committee. The Secretary of the C. K. C. and other executive officers were 
elected then and there, in our absence and against the previons announcement of the 
President. These proceedings altrgether are ultra viras. Having been made to retire by 
display of physical force and violence and in view of the unconstitutional, arbitrary 
and high-handed action of the executive of the C. K. C., we found it impossible to exercise 
our right of free expression of opinion, and were left with no other alternative but to 
hold a meeting of onr own which constituted the majority of the members present in the 
aforesaid meeting of the C. K. C., and thus to give expression to our considered views. 
At a meeting of the aforesaid members of the C. E. C., held under the presidentship of 
of Hon'ble Shah Mahomed Znbair the following resolutions were passed 

That in pursnance of the policy of the C, E. C., followed heretofore and acted upon 
in Lncknow, this committee resolve : 

‘*(a) That participation in the All-Parties Convention be continned* as before ; and 
plenipotentiaries be sent there on behalf of the C. K. C., (b) that whilst keeping of the 
goal of complete National Independence of India is the ideal, the constitation prepared 
by the Nehru Committee be accepted in general, and the recommendations on commnnal 
representation be accepted with certain modificalions, (c) that the Punjab pact entered 
into at Lncknow by the Punjab delegates sent . to the All-Parties Conference by the 
C. K. C. be adopted in the place of the demand for reservation of seats for a period of 
ten years, (d) that the demand in the case of Bengal be made on the lines of the Pan jab 
pact, (e) that seats in the legislature be reserved for Muslim minorities on the principles 
adopted by the All-Parties Conference for as long a period as they desire, (f) that resi- 
dnary powers should rest in the Provincial Legislature, (g) that amendments sent in by 
the Pnnjab Ehilafatists in the All-Parties Convention, are hereby adopted by the 0. K. C., 
Chj that delegates be elected with full plenary powers to represent the 0. E. 0. in the 
All-Parties Convention *\ 


Procee<£ng8 of the Bengal Khilahit Committee. 

Thjs following tigned statement was issued to the press by some of the mem^w who 
were preeent at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Ehilafat Committee held on 
Friday evening, the 81st December, in Calcutta .a 

A meeting of the Bengal Provincial Ehilafat Committee was to be held at 6-80 p. m», 
on Friday last at 68 Harrison Boad, Calcutta, the office of the BcMption Comm ttM of 
the coming eeiolon of the All-India Mnelim League with the main object of electing 
80 members to the Central Ehilafht Committee. When the 
mmoe Manlana Shankat Ali (Secretary, Central Ehilafat Committee) 

Phme with Manlana Shaft Dandi and some otben^ took his seat in the Bec»* <on Com- 
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mittee office room on the firet floor of the honee and began to look into the booki of the 
Khilafkt OommitteOi Manlana Bhankat All put Tariou qaeitione at random anoh ai 
whether the membere bad paid their eahioriptioni^ how thej were elected eto., eto, 

HaoWi Jalalnddin Haebemi then propoeed the namee of 80 penone for memberihfp 
of the Central Ehilafat Committee. The reeolntion was eeoonded by HaalTi Naiir 
Ahmed Chowdhorj. Mr. Abdal Matin Chowdhnry M. L. A., raiaed the qneetion about 
the validity of the meting. Wben a diaouaaion waa going on Moulana Mohammad Ali 
with othen arrived at the gate of the houae and demanded admittanoe into the meeting 
with a large crowd that had been waiting outaidcTand ahoutlng frequently. He waa 
told that he might oome aa a viaitor but the othara with him could not be allowed to 
enter the houae or to oome to the meeting. He aent word that he would not oome alone 
but with the orowd. Eventually he with aeveral othera auoh aa Mr. H. 8. 8nhra> 
wardy were brought to the meeting. Moulana Mohammad AH began to talk and taka 
part in the proeeedinga. The Moulanaa were repeatedly told that if the Provincial 
Committee waa doing anything wrong or nnoonetitntional they had no power or bualneaa 
to interfere with the proeeedinga at the meeting and that they might oonaider the validity 
of the meeting or of the procedure followed at the meeting when the matter would 
oome up for oonaideration before' the Central Ehilafat Committee. But th^ proved 
imperviouB to all logic and reaaoning. 

Orowd Buabea In. 

At tbia atage the crowd at the gate and on the road mahed into the houae by 
overpowering the volnnteera atationed at the gate^ who had been inatructed to allow thoaa 
only to enter who would ahow the inviution oarda reoaivad by them. On the flrat floor 
they entered the reception committee office room and damaged the khataa and papers of 
the committee and eeverely aaaanlted the clerk of the committee. 

Some of the volnnteera were very roughly handled. The orowd then went to the 
Bccond floor and aa many of them mahad into the room in which the meeting waa being 
held aa could And aooommodatiooa there. The reat took their stand on the verandah. 
The diacuaaion at the meeting waa going up. The president of the meeting and the mover 
and the eeconder of the resolution were heckled from a man of hia education, onltnra 
and position. The president put the reaolutiem to vota^ declared it carried and diiaolved 
the meeting. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali would not, however, atop here, He said that there was no 
Provincial Ehilafat Committee in Bengal and ao there waa no meeting of auoh a committee. 
He asked the crowd present there to form a provincial committee at once by paying 4 annas 
each and becoming its membera. Some one amongst the orowd took out a hundred 
rupee note from bis pocket as 4 annas anbaoription for they would be membera. Manlana 
Abdnllahel Baqni pointed out that a Provincial Ehilafat Committee could not be formed 
in that way and that membera were to be elected from the diatriota. At this Manlana 
Mohammad Ali said that one who said so was flt to be sent to a lunatic aqrlnni* 

** I’ll Smash your Face.” 

When this controversy was going on a great uproar and confusion were created by 
the crowd. Moulvi Nasir Ahmed Choudbuiy who was in charge of the Ehilafat Com- 
mittee records at this time was going to leave the place with the reoorda of the Ehilafot 
Committee including the members’ list, etc., when he was roughly handled by oome of the 
rowdies and even mercilessly belaboured by oome. Addressing C^yed Jalalnddin Hasbami 
Moulana Mohammad Ali said that he would smash bio face. Attm acme further exhibition 
of rowdiam the crowd dispersed with the JCaulanao. One may adk aa to why the Moulanaa 
took up auch an attitude and why th^ behaved in a manner ao unbecoming. It is not 
at all dHBenlt to divine the reason. Moulanaa Sbankat All and Mohammad Ali have found 
that the stand they have at present taken in oo-operathm with those who were once 
their politioal opponents has become untenable. The repfeaentativea of the Puniab Ehilafat 
Committee in the central body will not chime in with the preaent seviewa of the Moulanaa. 
The lepieaantatifeo of oonw other Provincial Ehilafat Oommitteaa on the Central Committee 
will not abate their Viewa. The Moulanaa weie therefore making frantic efforts to aacure 
the deetion of audi m em b era from Bengal aa would support •them. But their object htf 
been altogete fmatmted. One may tfaerdocc aasify hnagine whmi they behaved in a 
awnaarth^did. 



Muslim All— Parties Conference. 

OPENING DAY-^a I ST DECEMBER 1928. 

The Moilim All«Partlee Oonference opened its seMion at Delhi on the 3Ut Deoember 
1928 in its pandal which was fnlly ooeapied by delegatee and viaitore. The pandal, 
which was erected on a maidan, with the famoaeJnmma Monjid in front and King Hhah 
Jaban's fort on the back, preaented a historic setting. 

Attendance inelnding visitors was about 8,000 and prominent among those present 
were Sir A. K, Ghnanavi, Mr. Mahmnd Snhrawardy, Sir Znlfikar Ali Khan, Sir Mahomed 
Shafif Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Malik Feroze Shan Noon, Nawab Mahomed Tnsnf, Mr. 
Mahomed Ismail, Mr. Shaft D.indi, Syed Baza Ali, Sardar Saltan Ahmed of Qwnlior, 
Dr. Zianddin, Manlana Hasrat Mohani, Manlvi Mohammad Yakub, Chanihii 
Za^arnllah, and Monlana Mohammed Ali. 

It was learnt that the majority of Mnslim members of the Assembly, the Oonnoil 
of State and the Punjab aud U. P. Oonnoil were present, while a number of Muslim 
members from the provinces of 0. P., Bengal, Bombay and Assam were also present. 

The proceedings commenced with the Imam of the Jumma Musjid reciting stanzas 
from the Koran, all standing. Various parties were just b.fore the commencement of the 
session engaged in distributing their literatures. One of them was distributing Sir 
Abdnl Bahim's address to the Bengal Muslim All-Parties’ Conference. 

Objoets of tho Conferoncoi 

Hakim Jamil Khan’s welcome address as Chairman of the Beception Committee 
was read, after which Mr. Pazal Bahimtnllah, M. L. A« General Secretary of the Oon* 
ference, made a comprehensive statement on behalf of the Conference. Answering the 
criticisms pf the AlMndia Muslim Lfague, Oalentta questioning the representative 
character of the Conference, he said 

On behalf of the ounveners of the conference I desire to welcome you, members of 
the Central and Provincial Legislature, accredited representatives of the important politi- 
cal organisations and elected delegates of the various provinces in India, and to express 
my deep gratitude for responding to onr invitation. In view of the criticisms that 
have been levelled against the holding of the Conference, the conveners consider it desir- 
able to explain briefly the reasons which led them to summon this representative conference. 
It will be recollected that towards the end of last year, soon aft(*r the appointment of 
the Statutory Commission under the Government of India Act had been annonnoed, 
serious difference of opinion arose amongst the leading men of onr community as to the 
attitude to te adopted by ns towards the Commission. The controversy assumed serious 
proportions, and threatened to destroy Mnslim solidarity. It actually culminated in the 
disrnption and disintegration of an important political organisation. I meant the All- 
India Muslim League, which resulted in the formation of two distinct bodies. They both 
claimed to speak on behalf of the Muslims of India and passed conflicting resolutions both 
M regards the Commission and the Muslim political requirements. 

It was thus cl par that neither of the two was in a position to deliver the goods on 
bdlialf of the Muslim community, and their verdicts only amounted to expression of views 
of different rohools of political thought in the Muslim community. The Congress convened 
the All -Parties* Conference with a view to frame a constitution for India, pe^a^ to m^t 
the challenge of Lord Birkenhead. This Conference was first held at Delhi and tbe 
Oalentta League and the Central Khilafat Committee were represented at ^ The ^League 
meeting held in Oalentta in 1927 accepted the resolntion passed by the Madras Oongrew 
in that year with certain modificationa « 

An eflort was made at the All-Parties’ Conference held in Bombay to ■’2^® 

Ciefnl solution. A oommittee was appointed under the chairmanship of Pandit MoUlal 
Nehru. The Committee drew up a constitution for India and plawd. it before a 
bold at Ludknow. The only Mnslim organisation which was officially repremnted at the 
Lucknow Conference was the Central Khilafat Committee, and that body too did not 
■pproM of th. neomnaiuUtioiM of tbe Hehru OommJttee on the oramniinl qnert^ 

Tba MidoneiBHit of the Nehrn Beport bj the Confetenoe at Iiocknow oieeted n Wiuag 
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ot Apprehension in the minds of Moslims as they felt thAt their rights were ieoperdised, 
and thAt unless they did something, their oleims would be lost by defenlt. The Muslim 
members of the Centrel Legisleture met in Simla in September last, and realising the 
situation oonvened an informal conference of all members of the Oentral Legislature as 
to what steps should be taken in order to place their views before the Convention which 
was to be held in Deoember. It was resolved that in order to asoertain the real Muslim 
opinion on the important constitntional problem, a conference be convened of people 
belonging to all shades of Muslim opinion. This step was decided upon because of the 
unfortunate division in the All-India Muslim League. 

The conveners of the conference decided to invite abone 600 representatives belonging 
to all schools of thought, the oomposision of conference to be as follows : — (1) All non- 
official Muslim members of all Provincial Connoils and the Oentral Legislature, (2) 20 
Muslim representatives of each of the following organisations : The All-India Muslim 
League, Calontta, the AJl-India Muslim League, Lahore, the All-India Khilafat Conference, 
the All-India Jamiatul Ulema Conference, and (3) 20 Muslim representatives from each 

S rovince in India. In addition to these, ether leading Muslims, such as. Dr. Ansari, 
ir Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Yakub Ha^san and Manlaua Abnl Ealam Aaad have 
also been invited. 1 am glad to inform you that ali those whom we invited have kindly 
responded to our invitation except the Jinnah League, who not only refused our invitation 
but has questioned its representative character (shame, shame). I leave it for yon to iudge 
their claim in the light of their recent disoussion at Calcutta. 

The conveners of the conference deliberately decided not to frame definite proposals 
with regard to the Nehru Report to be placed before the conference for consideration. As 
yon are aware, widely different views are held by important sections of the Muslim com- 
munity in regard to this report. The conveners did not desire to take any partisan view 
by committing themselves to any definite line of action. Their earnest desire is that All- 
Muslim representatives shou-ld meet to examine the problem from all its aspects, and by 
a free and frank exchange of views, declare in clear terms the opinions held by the Muslim 
community as regards the future constitution of this country. 38 out of a total of 49 
members of the Central Legislature joined in convening this conference, and decided to 
invite Hie Highness the Aga Khan to grace it as its President. (Applause). The conveners 
cannot but be deeply grateful to His Highnees for having accepted their invitation, and 
having agreed to give his experienced guidance to the community. 

The Nehru Report has received wide publicity, and many political organizations have 
discussed it at many conferences, which have been and are being held at Calontta with 
the result, well-known to yon ihn ugh the elaborate reports in the press. The idea of 
bolding this conference has appealed to an overwhelming body of Muslims in India (Hear, 
hear). But it has not escaped criticism. It is difflonit to understand why so much 
opposition has been raised againts the holding of this conference which has been based 
on an unassailable principle as I have already stated. The conveners are 38 members 
of the Central Legislature and their representative character is unquestioned (applause). 
All the Muslim members of the Provincial Legislative Councils in India have been 
invited as a matter of right, and many of them have responded by their presence at 
this gathering. Other representative Muslims have also been invited, and many of 
them are here. I claim that this is a thoroughly representative gathering which can 
legitimately claim to speak authoritatively for the Muslims pf India (cheers). Surely, 
it is far more representative than ..n individual association having a small number of 
members on its roll (Hear, hear). 

I am unable to understand why there should be any opposition to a conference 
of Muslims, ft is claimed that the Nehru report has been prepared to meet the challenge 
of Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India. The challenge was for an 
agreed constitution (Hear,hear). In view of the recent happenings at Calontta, I shcwld 
like to ask whether the Nehru Constitution can by any stretch of imagination be calln 
an agreed constitution (Hear, hear). If Lord Birkendead's challenge is to be effectively 
met, the framers of the Nehm Constitution ought to welcome criticism from all important 
sections of the Indian popolstion and receive it in the right spirit. The MuMim 
oommnnity in India is not an unimportant part of the population, and if representatlM 
Mnslims call such a conference as this, it will resnlt in knowing the real mi nd m 
Mnslisss ao that it may contribute towards securing what is leqniredi vi8,aaagreso 

Let me assure my Hindu trieads that the Muslims are not a whit Ism keen^ w 
govemment for their oommoa motherland than the former (appUtue)# The liwi|w 
onljr dcaife and rightly desire, that in the futufe Hovemmeiit of India their 
tniewtg shall be adequa t ely and uaeqaivccally lafsgnaided (Hear, hear), Thai m mm 
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0 bj€Ot of holding (his oonferonce snd it is for you, gentlemen, to come to matnre decisions 
a s regards the all-absorbing question of the political future of our motherland (cheers). 

Monlei Mahomed TAEUB, Deputy President of the Assembly, and President of the last 
year's All-India Moslim Leagne, Oalcntta, stated that the promoters of the conference had 
been called toadies and Oorernment agents. He would like to know whether greater proof 
was needed of the genuinely representatiTe character of the conference than that Mr. 
Sbafi Dandi, for five years the trusted lieutenant of Pandit Matilal and one who bad 
suffered so much during Non-oo-operaiion had joined the conference. (Applause). He 
recalled that the deputation which waited on Lord Minlo and brought about separate 
electorates was headed by the Aga Khan, and it was most fortunate that now that the 
question of separate electorate was being re-examined, they should bare the services 
of the same gardener who first sowed the seed (Applause). There was no other person 
in India except H. H. the Aga Khan who could make all the parties unite over one 
platform. (Applause). 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdulla Haroon suppor- 
ted, and the Aga Khan was garlanded and took the chair amidst tnmnUnons applause, 
the whole audience rising to a man. 


The Aga Khan's Presidential Address. 

The Aga Khan was cheered as be came up to deliver bis presidential address. The 
following is the text 


Gentlemen, — I thank you for the great honour you have done me in asking 
me to preside over your deliberations. Before proceeding with the business 1 
am sure the Muslim community will join me unanimously in wishing His Majesty 
the King-Emperor complete restoration to health and strength. The deep 
anxiety which the world has shown for His Majesty’s health, which had been 
undermined by overwork in the zealous discharge of his multifarious and onerous 
duties, shows that they all appreciate his solicitude for the welfare of humanity at 
large. It has been an anxious time not only for His Majesty’s subjects but for 
the whole world who have watched with keen anxiety one who has been regarded 
as a great pillar on which depends the progress of the world. Happily our 
anxiety is nearly, if not wholly over. The illness drew sympathy for the Queen 
Empress, the Prince of Wales and the Royal family and it must have been some 
comfort to them that their trouble was shared not only by every individual in 
the Empire but by the people of other countries. May His Majesty live long to 
continue to shower the blessing of his beneficent rule on his subjects. 


Muslims and the Body Politic. 

Now, 1 will at once come to the immediate business before us which is to 
consider the position of our co-religionists and their interests in the body politic 
of India. The views and opinions I express are based on long experience of 
public affairs as well as the study of the past and present history of other 
nations. The lessons of the Great War have further strengthened those conclu- 
sions which I have arrived at after mature consideration. ^ 

The great lesson of modern history, to my mind, is that only those nations 
succeed and only those policies lead to national greatness, which arc based not 
on ideas or ideals, but on the general consensus of views and opimws of the 

n lc. I will give one or two examples in support of this argument. The pojjcy 
nperial Germany was shaped by the leaders of that nation as a class. ^ The 
pre-war policy of Russia, as men like Tolstoy, Witte and Rosen kept on explaining 
to the world, was not that of the Russian people, but inspired by the Pan-SIavists, 
Kat Kof and his disciples. The policies of England and France were indeed 
based on the desires of the English and the French people. Similar examples are 
to be found on every page of recent history. When in my manifissto last y«»f * 
appealed to the Moslems of India to replace the old *?*^'®®****“*®[} 
bodies that had served their day and purpose by an organisation of all Muslim 
members in touch with their electorates, I wished to ijace tlm 8“»dancc o^r 
people in their own hands. The time has come when the leaders should l»p 
thenr ears to the ground and ascertain the views and wishes of tte m»M^ 
Gentlemen, make no mistake. The changes that m«t come over India proio^ly 
affecting our future, will not come in a day. They will not come as in Russia 
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like a thief in the night. Had the result of the war been different we might have 
suddenly found ourselves in that position but the attitude of the overwhelming 
mass of the Indian public during the war showed to the world that they were not 
in favour of such a hurried solution. Whatever our wishes may be, this Con- 
ference is but the first of many more that will have to evolve a truly representa- 
tive body to look after and further the desire of Moslems of India. The greatest 
service you ^can render to your people would be to organise all the Moslem 
members of each and every assembly into a body where Exchange of views and 
ideas and communication of the same to the electors as well as the reception of 
the genera] desires of the masses, would remain the main purpose and object. 
In politically successful countries, from the Premier or the President to the 
humblest voter, it is but one succession of nerve lines of communication. If we 
had such a body I for one should sleep in peace, for I would know that many 

r )]itical mistakes would be made by them and not by anybody else for them. 

rom now onwards we must ever remember even in this Conference, not what 
are our own political preferences but what are the aspirations of the rising 
Moslem generation as represented by the masses. 

Then there are certain obvious truisms which are necessary forms of thought 
for political activity just as certain mental truisms are the basis of natural 
science and intellectual life. In this connection I may give you several examples 
of those obvious facts that may be forgotten at times. Here is one. It is im- 
possible for Moslems to live happily and peacefully in India if friction and 
suspicion are to prevail between them and tne Hindus. Another vivid instance. 
India as a whole cannot be prosperous or self-governing country if such a large 
and important section of the community as the Moslems remain in doubt as to 
whether their cultural entity is safe or not. Here is a third and most important 
one. As long as we are dependent for protection against external aggression 
and internal security and for peace upon Great Britain and the British garrison 
occupies the land and the air and naval forces survey us from above and watch 
the coasts, Great Britain will naturally claim a predominant share and voice in 
the governance of India. It is essential that these and similar other truisms 
should not be lost sight of. The Moslem masses are, I am sure, sufficient 
realists to know and appreciate them. Gentlemen, you come from them, you are 
in touch with them, you know their views. 

Another point to be kept before us is that our desires must not be mere 
ideas and ideals. You are part of them. It is your duty to interpret as far as 
you can their wishes, their aspirations and their ideals, till such time as our 
political organisation is sufficiently advanced to let the people carry out their 
own wishes. Another point to be kept in view is that our wishes or ideals are 
not necessarily realities. 

You must avoied forcing your own preferences when they clash with what 
we believe to be the real wishes of the mass of the people. The policy to be 
pursued during the immediate years, I would once more emphasise, must not be 
basedonourpersonal views and predilections, but on what you know to be the 

S neral desire of the people to whom you belona. What are the desires of the 
iian Moslems? I can safely say that the overwhelming majority of Moslems 
are determined to maintain their cultural unity and remain culturally interrelated 
with the Moslems of the world. How that can best be accomplished it is for yon 
to think out. 


But that does not mean that the general welfare of the whole Commonwealth 
is to be ignored by os. It does not mean that the Moslem representatives’ act>* 
vities are to be confined to their own sectional interest. Tlut would be wrong* 
The Moslem members ^uld consider It their doty to look after the interests of 
India as a whole or of a province as a whole and advocate the promotion of general 
Interests at every-opportunify. 1 will illustrate what I mean by giving a concrete 
example. Now, take the question of education : primary, secondary and higher. 

For more than a generation 1 have urged that a national dducatlonal policy 
for India is impossible unless financed by large educational grants raised by 
ffie States as loans and not from current revenue. Such loans should be as 
much a legitimate object at any public work as they will through improvement 
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to totelHgence *dd to the eTOnomic welfare of the country. In regard to MusUm 
education, npecially. one striking fact is that there exists a sort of break of gauge 
between priiiury and higher education in the universities and technological a& 
other institutions. It is incumbent on us all to find a solution of this most 
imporunt question. Our secondary educational institutions specially need further 
support from the State, 

Another great difficulty which has been ineffectually tackled in the past 
is the question of language as medium for instruction. We must bear in mind 
that the acquisition of knowledge is quite a different thing from the medium of 
acquiring it* Our linguistic traditions are mainly based on Persian and Urdu. 
Urdu is one of the most important and widespread languages in the world. It 
serves as a medium of communication between Moslems of different parts of 
India as between Moslems and other communities of a district. The foundation 
of the Osmania University which owes its existence to the magnificent generosity 
of His Exalted Highness the^ Nizam of Hyderabad, is bound to give a great 
impetus to the educational activities of our people. It is adapted to higher culture. 
But both Urdu and Persian scripts present serious difficulties in the primary 
stage of education and it is a matter for deltberaiton how we can improve and 
simplify or change the script. 

Now, whether in education or in politics, I would beg of you to consider the 
realities and not to throw away the substance for the shadow. Whether in 
education or in politics build on a solid foundation. Do not be carried away by 
catch words ; nor nanker after ideals that may not be within your grasp but 
concentrate your minds on what is practicable and useful under pressing 
economic and political needs of the country and strive after actualities to promote 
the higher happiness of mankind by greater and greater development of the 
productive resources of India. 

In recent times no question seems to have aroused so much controversy as 
the question of separate electorates for the protection of the rights of minorities. 

The merits and demerits of separate or so-called communal electorates have 
been discussed so often that it is unnecessary to re-examine them here in detail. 
In regard to the implications of the term communal ” I may remark in passing 
that the Muslims of India are not a community but in a special sense a nation, 
composed of many communities and population outnumbering in the aggregate 
the total even of the pre-war German Empire. 

The vi tal and dominant consideration which underlies this question is the 
real representation of Moslems in all legislatures and self-governing bodies. How 
that can be secured is a problem for the Moslem population of this country to 
consider and solve without any prejudices. 

Gentlemen, I have specially at your request come to this conference and felt 
it more than ever my duly to draw your attention to the urgent problems that 
can be dealt' with rather than to discuss doubtful question of an uncertain future. 
If through your elected representatives you can further the practical solution of 
these problems a great step forward will have been taken. 

1 cannot allow my speech to close without making a passing reference to a 
subject of constant friction between the two sister communities and making^ a 
fervent appeal with all the earnestness that I command, to remove that friction 
as far as possible so that Muslims may live in amity with their Hindu brethren. 
While referring to the cause of friction I take this opportunity of expressing 

E rofound admiration and gratitude of Indians to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
is earnest endeavour to bring about harmonious relations between the nindus 
and Mahomedans. 

Gow.kiUing bat unfortunately been a perpetual source of bitter feeling 
between Muslim^ and Hindus. It is incumbent on us all to find a remedy. « 
may help as to do tbis if we trace tbe ormin of swrifiaal riWS^ We .re ^ 
•greed that we celebrate the historical sacrifice by Ibrahim. But “ 

remembered that Ibrahim, one of our great Proijhets, did not 

is the sacrifice of a bovine espcially enjoined in our ?“ 

the contrary, tbe camel or the sWp is more frequently mentioned in «>«nectio “ 
rrith sncrificM rites Itowmanyofour Hajis have sacrificed cows in Arabia, 
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the home of Islam, and, if they have not done so, have they disregarded any 
injunction of their religion? All of you, 1 am sure will give an emphatically 
negative answer to this query. Then why do we view the question from a different 
angle in India ? 

The Emperor Baber who, as Mr. Edwards has pointed out, was the greatest 
monarch of his age, enjoined his son Humayun to respect the religious senti- 
ments and even the prejudies of the Hindus and he specifically mentioned the 
cow as an animal venerat^ in India. The Ameer Habibullah Khan, who was 
a good Muslim, discountenanced the sacrifice of cows. If other Muslim leaders 
share their views they will certainly not be acting against any Islamic injunction. 

The Kashmiri Muslim adheres tenaciously to the injunctions of Islam and 
he knows that killing is not one of the tenets of our religion. You no doubt know 
our religious dictum that the fiesh and blood of animals do not reach God.” 
This is a humanitarian view entirely in accord with our conception of the Deity 
and His creation. 

I am open to be enlightened on this point by our Ulemas, but 1 am certain 
that not one of them will countenance the parade of sacrificial rites in public 
places. There are many other communities who eat beef but they do not hurt 
the susceptibilities of their neighbours by parading the sacred and adored 
animals for slaughter. 

in the light of these facts, which I have mentioned, it is a matter for your 
serious consideration whether we should re-examine our views on this particular 
form of sacrifice and test its true significance. If, by doing so, we can readjust 
our relations with our Hindu friends, wc shall indirectly render a service of 
incalculable value and importance to the cause of peace and prosperity and 
even perhaps satisfactory political readjustment 

The Presidential Address being over the Conference adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-- 1 ST J AN U ARY 1929. 

The Muslim All-Parties Conference re-assembled on this day at 5 in the 
evening, being delayed by an hour owing to prolonged discussions in the Subjects 
Committee. As the entire body of delegates constituted the Committee, the deci- 
sions reached by them were only to be formally moved publicly and passed. 

As the Conference opened its doors, news spread that after a considerable 
tug of war agreement had been reached between the two schools of thought 
represented by Sir Mahomed Bhafi and the Ali Brothers by adjustment in the 
form of a resolution the substance of which was acceptable to both. This un- 
animity was publicly celebrated by the entire body of delegates sitting for a 
group photograph of what they considered would go down as a historic meeting. 

Sir M. Shafi’s Speech, 

Sir Mahomed SHAFI then rose to move the main resolution laying down their 
demand for separate electorates and representation in all statutory bodies, 
Cabinets and the services ; but making no mention either of Independence or 
Dominion Status nor of the Simon Commission nor the Nehru Report, but 
declaring that whosoever devised a constitution must accept the Muslim demand 
embodied in the resolution. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi said that Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah and Mr. Shafi Daudi 
had told them of the origin of this conference. The speaker was in London at 
the time of its conception by 3 d Muslim members of the Central Legislature, and 
did not come to know of it till on his return journey a friend in Port Said gave 
him a file of Indian newspapers from which he learnt of the proposal. He rejoiced 
at the idea and was thankful that it should have occurred to the conveners 
at a grave crisis when the Muslim community was faced with a life and death 
question. He further informed the audience that although the All- India Muslim 
League, Lahore, had previously decided to hold its annual session and Cawn- 
pore had invited them, its Council felt that in view of the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference, they should postpone their session and take part in it 

Mr. Jtnnah had no other r^y to the speaker’s numerous communications 
except that he should proceed to Calcutta. ** Did Mr. Jinnah wish us to face 
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the same conditions which befell him and his friends in Calcutta ? (Hear hear ) 
This is the first time that any Muslim association has been so badly treated^ 
and I consider this as an insult not only to that League but for all Muslims’ 
(Shame, shame.) There were only 49 delegates at the Calcutta League. Of 
them only five or six were representative men and of the rest I have heard their 
names for the first time though as a member of the Government for five and 
half years I had an opportunity of extensive travel all over the country. You 
will further observe that the All-Parties Convention asked that League to send 
50 delegates but as they were only 49 in all they sent 23 (laughter and cheers) 
and no one except Mr. Jinnah was allowed to speak in the Convention. They 
were shouted down by cries of ^ shame, shame ’ and were given no quarter. 
(Shame, shame.) And every one of their requests was rejected by the f!indus'. 
We would also have been similarly treated if we had joined them. It is far 
better to join here and express our feelings and demand from the British Parlia- 
ment that these rights must be granted tc us, and that so long as these are not 
granted, we shall not accept any constitution 

Continuing, Sir M. Shafi said that here was a conference on which evf!. v 
opinion was represented. There were the Ali Brothers. There was Mauivi 
Kafaitullah, President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema. They had there Maulvi Shafi 
Daudi who was at one time a Non-co-operator. 

Mr. Shafi Daudi : At one time. 

Sir M. Shafi : Yes. You non-co-ope rated with us. At least you don’t non- 
co-operate with us now. All of us have a true love for Islam although in the 
past 'our method of work differed. 

Continuing Sir Mahomed Shafi said that over a hundred Muslim members 
of the Central and Provincial legislatures were present in the conference. Even 
a number of those who took part in the Jinnah League were present. (Hear, hear.) 
Thus, there was no school of thought which was not present. I challenge any 
one to show that any similar representative gathering of any community in India 
has been ever held (cheers) ; and added : We have here as our president one 
who is a unique personality in the Muslim world (Cheers) Any one who 
characterises the united voice of such a body of men as not representing the 
voice of Mussalmans would be wrong. Such views as we have formulated here 
will carry great weight. Indeed, if any one rejects them, the Mussalmans will 
not be responsible for the consequences that will follow such rejection. 

The resolution which I am going to move has been very carefully considered 
after taking note of the resolutions passed by the provincial conferences. If you 
pass it with a united voice, it will carry with it the feelings of seven crores of 
Muslims and the demand will be irresistible. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi then read the resolution. The following is the text 


Text of Resolution on Separate Electorates. 

Whereas in view of India’s vast e.xtent and its ethnological, linguistic, 
administrative and geographical or territorial divisions, 'the only form of Govern- 
ment suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system with complete autonomy 
and residuary powers vested in the constituent States, the Central Government 
having control only over such matters of common interest as may be specially 
entrusted to it by the constitution ; ... 

“ And whereas it is essential that no bill, resolution, motion or amendment 
regarding intercommunal matters be moved, discussed or passed 1^ any legis- 
lature, centra] or provincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of cither 
Hindu or the Moslem community affected thereby in that legislature opposed the 
introduction, discussion or passing of such bill, resolution, motion or amendment : 

“ And whereas the right of the Moslems to elect their representatives on the 
various Indian legislatures through separate electorates is now the law of the 
land, and Moslems cannot be deprived of that right withouMheirconwnt; and 
whereas in the conditions existing at present in India, 
ditions continue to exist, representation in the various ^ 

statutory self-governing bodies of Moslems through their own separate electorates, 
is essential in order to bring into existence a really representative democratic 
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Government ; and whereas so long as Mussalmans are not satisfied that their 
rights and interests are adequatey safeguarded in the constitution, they will in no 
way consent to the establishment of joint electorates whether with or without the 
conditions ; and whereas for the purp^s aforesaid, it is essential that Mussalmans 
should have their due share in the Central and Provincial cabinets; and whereas 
it is essential that representation of Mussalmans in various legislatures and other 
statutory self-governing bodies should be based on a plan whereby the Moslem 
majority in those provinces where Mussalmans constitute a majoritv of the popu- 
lation shall in no way be affected and in the province in which tne Mussalmans 
constitute a minority they shall have a representation in no case less than that 
enjoyed by them under the existing law : and whereas the representative Muslim 
gatherings in all provinces in India have unanimouslv resolved that with a view 
to provide adequate safeguard for the protectien of the Muslim interests in India 
as a whole, Mussalmans should have the right of 33 1/3 per cent, representation 
in the Central Legislature, this Conference entirely endorses that demand ; 

**And whereas on economic, linguistic geographical and administrative 
grounds the province of Sind has no affinity whatever with the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency and its conditional constitution into a separate province possessing 
its own separate legislative and administrative machinery on tne same lines as in 
other provinces of India is essential in the interests of its people, the Hindi 
minority in Sind being given adequate and effective representation in excess of 
their proportion in the population as may be given to Mussalmans in the provinces 
in which they constitute a minority of population ; 

‘*And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan along such lines as may be adopted in other 
provinces of India is essential, not only in the interests of those provinces, but 
also of the constitutional advance of India as a whole, the Hindu minorities in 
those provinces being given adequate and effective representation as is given to 
the Moslem community in provinces in which it constitutes a minority of popula- 
tion : and whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian administration that 
provision should be made in the constitution giving Mussalmans their adequate 
s^re along with other Indians in all the services of the State and of all statutory 
self-governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency; and 
whereas having regard to socio-political conditions obtaining in India, it is 
essential that the Indian constitution should embody adequate safeguards for 
the protection of Moslem culture and for the promotion of Moslem education, 
language, religion, personal law and Moslem charitable institutions and for their 
due slure in the grants-in-aid ; and whereas it is essential that the constitution 
should provide that no change in the Indian constitution shall after its inaugura- 
tion be made by the Central Legislature except with the concurrence of all the 
states constituting the Indian Federation, this Conference emphatically declares 
that no constitution, by whomsoever proposed or devised, will be acceptable to 
Indian Mussalmans unless it conforms with the principles embodied in this 
resolution. ” 

Mr. Sadique’s Amendment. 

Mr. Sadique from Amritsar, who at Calcutta supported the motion for the 
Muslim League’s participation in the Delhi Conference opposed the resolution, 
mainly because it gave no latitude for further negotiations. His speech was 
punctuated with interruptions and cries of **sit down” and ‘’explain your 
amendment. ” He irequently sought the protection of the chair, and was allow- 
ed to proceed only with difficulty. He suggested that at that late hour they 
should provide some provision to keep the door open for further negotiation. 
The resolution, as it was, would rank as onesided, communal and reactionary. 

In conclusion, he told the audience that he was an equally vehement oppo- 
nent of the Nehru Report. 

Moulana Mahomed ALI, who followed, said that the Convention at Calcutta 
instead of fighting the Siimm Commission had agreed to Dominion Status in 
order to reconcile the Liberals, but nothing had been done to reconcile Moslems, 
llie Mussalmans were blamed for communaTism. There was no country in the 
world where the treatment meted out to the untouchable was tolerated and with 
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tbit treatment of theira to their own ki h and kin, hjw was it possible for Mussal- 
nans M trust them? The Nehru Report intended that although the uni v*erM 
nay belong to God and the country to the British, it was the Mahasabha wha 
•boutd rule. Personally, be held they wanted liberty under which they could 
easily CompMe their differences. He advised the Mussalinais not to be afraid 
of the Hindu majority as in all their religious battles in the past one Moslem 
bad overpowered three Kafirs. But till they got freedom, separate electorate 
was the only effective devise to keep them alive. ^ 

In conclusion, the speaker said that Pandit Motilal Nehru by transferrin? 
residuary powers to the Central Government was aiming to destroy their sting 
and reduce them to the position of a fly on his table. But even they would have 
poison enough to contaminate the dinner with cholera germs. 

Resolution Carried. 


The resolution was further supported by Mufti Kifayatullah and others and 

was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Moulana Shaukat Ali the House adopted a resolution 
expressing thanks to the A ga Khan. 

By another resolution they decided to organise the community by concentraf 
iuj( on primary education and encouraging arts and crafts among Mussalmans 
and also encouraging Islamic culture and starting newspapers. Vhe Conference 
then dispersed. 


The Bengal Muslim All-Parties Ginference* 

The Bengal Muslim AlNParties Conference held its sitting at Haliday 
Park, Calcutta on Sunday the 23RD DECEMBER 1928 under the presidency of 
Sir Abdur Rahim. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy was the Chairman of the Reception Com* 
mittee. Delegates from different districts of Bengal attended the Conference as 
representatives of different Muslim organisations of the province. 


Chairman's Addrjess. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Chairman, Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates said that the Conference had been convened in order to ascertain 
the real views of the Muslims of Bengal on the political problems and to express 
them to the rest of Muslims in India. He hoped that the Conference would be 
a permanent body which would sit from time to time to consider the political 
problems which might confront their community. 

Re erring to the Nehru Report he said that a new constitution for India 
was being forged and naturally all of them would be affected by the changes 
that would be introduced. It could not be denied that the Nehru Report formed 
and was forming a very convenient basis for future discussion, even in the most 
authoritative Muslim ass-mblies. It had been admirably produced by some of 
the greatest leaders of India and it was unexceptionable in many of its recom- 
mendations. Although many of them felt that when dealing with the communal 
problems, it had dealt harshly with the Muslim community it would be wrong 
icr them to impute any but the most honourable motives to the authors of the 
report. Nevertheless if they felt that injustice had been done to their com- 
munity, it was their duty to assert their rights. _ . , . • • 

It was the earnest wish and endeavour of every poliiicaliy-minded citizen 
that India should have Dominion Status. Dominion Status w^uld go a far way 
towards establishing their position. The acquisition of 

bound up with the communal problems. The constitution should be on a Federal 
basis, the provinces should have full autonomy. The Central Government mutt 
be strictly limited to its subjects and must not interfere with the ®‘^"**®**^*‘*J*®® 
of the provinces. Each province must be fully autonomous, 
of there being no reservation for law and order without which any reform wpuhl 
be a farce and a sL ■** provi"'’’’! responsibility meaningless. 

6S 
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Sir Abdur Rahim's Addratt. 

The President of the Conference, Sir Abdur Rahim, then delivered hit 
address which was a long one. He said : — 

The report of the Nehru Committee It an important public doenment and deservei 
our ter ioui consideration. 1 have given mj best attention to the Report and the con- 
clusion that I have arrived at is that it would be a grave political blunder at this crisis 
to reject It wholesale. Its definition of the future constitution of India on the basis of 
responsible Government with the status of a self-governing dominion within the British 
Bmpire, is undoubtedly sound and in accordance with both Mahommedan and Hindu 
public opinion. This common meeting ground for all important political bodies is a 
gr»>at thing gained even if the Report embodies certain important oonatitntional propotali 
which in onr opinion are not calcnlated to meet the obviocs political and administrative 
requirements of the country and therefore require amendments in thorn respects. 

1 know my community too well thfougbout InHia to entertain the least donbt that 
they no less than the Hindu community are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present 
position and are eager and in earnest to secure a proper constitution and a worthy national 
status for India. India is, in fact, pining for an opportunity to expreu herself and who is 
there among her sons who would not like to help to secure that opportunity as early as 
possible f 1 am a firm believer in a democratic form of government notwithstanding some 
of its inherent sbortoomiDgs and inspire of all the special dilBonlties which it is bonnd 
meet with in its working in this country. 

1 am equally sure on the other hand that neither the Mahomedan nor any other 
community of India will be satisfied with any inferior status for the country. No self- 
respecting Indian, In fact, whatever his creed or caste, can be contented with India's 
poiitinn as a mere Dependency or PosseFsion of England. 

The natural development of the Indian constitution most be on the federal lines. A 
crntral unitary form of government for the whole of India is almost inconceivable, it 
follows that the provinces most be autonomons and the jurisdiction of the Central Govern- 
ment and Legislatnre should be confined only to sneh subjeots as concern the whole of 
India, fucb as the defences, All-India communicatiooF, relations with the Princes* states, 
inter-provincial relations, foreign affaire, currency, ftFOal policy and costoms. 

It should be clearly laid down that the conetitution eannot be repeated or altered in 
any way without it being agreed to by eaoh of the Provincial Legislatures by at least a 
two-tbirds majority and a similar majority in the Central Legislature. 

I must express an earnest hope that the Convention and the Congress will reconsider 
the matter and definitely adopt a proper federal ennstitation with each province equally 
represented in the Central Legislature, clearly providing that the constitution as framed 
now cannot be repeated or modified in any of its provisions without a clear vote of every 
province. I may, however, say that under the oircomstances 1 would see no objection to 
giving the Central Government or the Governor-General-in-Council adequate emergency 
powers to meet any case of widespread disorder and disturbance which the provinces 
with their limited rfsourees are unable to cope with and in eases of serious maladminis- 
tration. If the federal system be not agreed upon, it is diffienlt to see bow the introduc- 
tion of responsibility is possible in the Central Government. I should bs inclined even 
to seoept for the present an appropriate form of partial responsibility in the Oentral Legis- 
latnre especially as rome of the most important subjects which it baa to administer, such 
as the relations with the Princes* Btatus, Foreign affairs and tbs Army, will for some time 
perhaps be better administered by men who are not responsible in tlw ordinary way to the 
Legislature. On the subject of full responsible Government for the prorinoes there has hither- 
to been no difference of opinion among any responsible political bodies and 1 donbt if the 
All* Parties Conference wishes to depart from it. This shall, as 1 have said, be the very 
baaii of the oonstitution. That to my mind, is the only feasible wayof^vanoe. It is 
strange that some persons while demanding Provincial Antonony have agreed to Law 
and Older being reserved snbjeets. These gentlemen do not seem to be oonioiooa that 
Law and Order are the essentials of a government and if that is reserved in the hands 
of permanent offleials whether Europeans or Indians, the canse of responsible government 
is deitrqyed at the root. I am aware that the communal riots are pointH to as the josti" 
fication for snob a proposal, but it is forgotten that these riots have been nnder the 
admlnistnition of oAeiala who are not responsible to the Legislatnre and from long 
before the introduction of the Reforms. In any case the emergency powers that will 
be vested in the Oovemor-Qeneral-in-Oooneil should be suffleient to remedy any weakness 
that may be displayed by a local Government in sueh and similar eases. 

1 nndorstaad that it la sosso Mnslim geotlemen who have endorsed the sogfsstloa 
that Law and Older shoald not be tiansihrroci to mintotm lesponslblo to the Lsgislataie. 
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X vo»t wy tlitt 1 don't find it poBsible to Bympatbise with toch a mentality and it if 
bifihly creditable to the Hindn community that no man belonging to that oommnnity 
oecapyii'fi a position in public life of the province has supported such a reactionary pro- 
posal. 80 far Muslim community of Bengal is concerned, 1 venture to think that 

the attitude of the official administrators of Law and Order during the riots in 
Calcutta, Dacca, Bai isal, Pabna, Palashipara and Ehargpur has taught the community a 
lesson which it cannot easily forget, namely, that an cffictal administration of Law and 
Order which is not responsible to the Legislature is wholly inadequate to meet the 
exigencies of communal or other similar stress. On the question of a Second Chamber 
XDV definite opinion is that there is no rr.om for such an institution in the provinces, and 
certainly not in Bengal. It would be sure to create far more difficulties than even 
Dyarchy and it would be a body which would never command the confidence of the people. 

Nothing has pleased me more in the Report of the Nehru Committee than sub-clauses 
V and XVII of clause IV in Chapter VII in which the right of the citizens of India for 
free elementary education is recognised and Parliament is enjoined to make suitable laws to 
secure a living wage for every worker, for the maintenance of health, protection of mother- 
hood for and the welfare of children. But it is imperative that these and other fund - 
mental rights of the citiz-ns should be enforced by practical measures and that wiV. 
never be pcssible unless the idea of making special provisions for powerful monopcr.#* * 
and privileged classes is abandoned and every care Is taken to see that the great bulk ol 
the population of Bengal are able to send true and faithful representatives to the Council. 

I now come to the question of representation in the various legislatures. 

Any arrangement which does not in fact help any large section of the population to 
C'mtribnte their best to national life or is likely to depress or discourage them or to 
produce or accenUiate bitterness of feelings between any two large sections of the people 
should be discarded as unsound. I must frankly admit that 1 am not at all influenced by 

the mere use of the epithet, ‘coromunal’fcr ‘national’ and 1 am folly •**5® *'®J' 

veorde can h- tiploited to the et'rinne detriment of the cause of the country. It is tM 
feXg o? mutnal Wust and good-will and the spirit of give and Uke that »>“ ‘® 
and we can never create that by ignoring the desires and sentiments, or even the prejndlcw 
«d,rAknesw7of large sections of the people or by malting pleasant Msumptlons con- 

*^*^Vhe”Nehro*Coromit’teo apparently felt and every fair-minded P®^” 

same,— that a franchise founded on property qualiflcalion, if *“„n,ven in difierent 

economic standard is so low and the dletribution of wealth le so uneven in diBerent 

i-otione of the people would not secure a healthy '^®^®‘?P™!“‘ ® ni^ 

basie. Hence Ib-y have adopted adult franchise and I lor one wrdmlly rec^mee tn 
bv Ihia nroDOial of theiia they have eet up a great and mspinng Ideal before toe 
cJnntry. '^sit ae practical politiciane we have ‘® ^ 

practiMble measure at this stage of the mmutry's growth “^** *' ’’* that 

alternative. I believe all imporwnt Indian political leadere are agw^ flret oi ai 
tbefranebiae should be considerably lowered and that the number of candidates re 
should be increased at least to double the present , v„_nH»riee ol oertaln areas 

But then this further question ansre, should the pbT®'®** a^ the moral 

alone determine the formation of conetitoenciee " •'’® 

tandenciea of certain distinct groups among the j^ple to also taMn mw™ 

The oty against separate communal eleclora.ee as a «'“®. Srtinct and 

eiaggerat^. It I. .aid that eepaiate el^io.ates ‘® 

hostile gronpe. The fact, however, w, a. every one know, Itot eepara e 
and tbe demand for them are the eff» ct of such and * the organisations 

1 recognise the fact, however that the Hindu 
which they control, such as the Congress and the eom- 

and nnited in offering separate electorates j^lMusable that the Mabommedan com- 
munity snob as tbe Europeans, It is equally *®****P®®J . legislature! and other 

munity genemlly, m reprerented by it. 

elective bodies, inch aa Diatnct Boards and than 88 p.c. such as the 

rntee. In Privinoe. where the Mohommeden ^puMon » km w*" .hould 

United Provinces and Behar they ask that tbcir repr . j jogt interests and 

•t IsMt he rulord to tbot proportion e. o me«ure oi ,,fego»rt»r^^^ 

the, are vrilling to make similar conceeeion ^ Jbe HIn of India as • 

tiroamitanoee. It 1i alio of •»?"“« ^^’’“IlV^^lMndia Muelim League the Modim 
whole that as irpeatedly l.ld down by *»»» * “„..thitd. 

Mpreientatlon fn the Central Icgleleture eh^l ^ ,at Mahommadans «• 

At present tbe Blectorstes ere lormed on the bM» " 
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eJIgible to contest seats in the Mubamtnedan eonstitnenoies and no Mabommedans on the 
other band are eligible to reprerent non-Mahommidan oonstitoenoies. I regard this an 
vnjust interference with the discretion of voters and I see no reason whj if a Mahommedan 
constilnencj oboses to return a Hindu or a Soropean it s**ould not be open to it to do so 
and * vioe-verra. * 1 know that in actual practice very few oongtitoenoirs composed of 
Hindus and Ifahommertans will return csndiiiates of a different oommonity and that fact 
at onoe shows that Hahnmmedans and Hindus alike would like to be represented by men 
of their respective communities. But even if in a few isolated casrg to begin with, 
candidates belonging to one community euco ssfolly content seats in constituencies of 
another comnSoniiy then that would go a longer way to pave the way to general 
Blectorates than reset vation of seats for candidates of one community in joint Electorates. 
This is a modification of the presf^nt system which I should be inclined to recomm(*nd. 
That is to ray, for instance, I suggest that separate Mahommedan and Hindu coiist.it ueneies 
be formed in proportion to their respective populations in the Punjiib and in Bengal and 
89 per cent of the eonstitnencies for the Uniteri Provinces and B»har and Orissa be 
formed of Mabommedans and a similar proportion of Hindu eonstitnencies in Sindh and 
the N. W. P Province. 

The Mabommedans of Bengal have a special grievance with regard to the number of 
■eats now allotted to them. They form about 60 per cent ef the population and the 
Sonthborougb Committee inspite of the protests of the Government of India gave them 
40 per cent of the elected seats, prriCfeding on the basis of the Luckm^w Pact in which 
ua the Mabommedans all ov«r India now at in it, th<i Mcssalmans of Bengal bad received 
very unfair treatment. We insist that this injustice be reme:rbered and that either 65 
per oent of the seati be reserved fur them through separate electorates or that at least 
Mahommedan eenstit ueneies b^* fnrineti in that profiort ion. 

The problem of the N. W. F. Province concerns the whole of India for unless the 
people of that province on whose contentment and loyalty depends the security of the 
country are welded into the Indian nationality a Sflf-governing India will meet with the 
greatest difficulties. The Government of that Province shoold he mo l«*Iled on the same 
lines as that of the rest of India. We must be thankful to the Ncbrn Committee for 
recognising this fact. 

Adequate educational qualifications most be the test for admission into tbc public 
■ervices, but it is necessary that in the recroitmrnt of the public s^Tviees due regard be paid 
not solely to acaiirmic qoalifieatbms but also to the nerd for securing the widest possible 
confidence in the administration hy averting a communal or class monopoly. The only 
proper arrangement is that tlic Central Government ebonld be responsible for the recruit- 
ment, the terms and conditions, discipline and control of the Civil Service required for 
administering the sulq^cts in its charge. The provinces should mako their own laws and 
regulations with respect to their own Civil Services, 

Gentlemen, 1 have been able to touch only on some of the important general problems 
with which we are faced. But it is neofssaiy rhat yon should appoint a Committee to 
consider the entire position more fully and then try to come to an understanding with the 
political bodies which are having their meetings in Calcntta. 

The Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed in the Conference 

(1) That the members of the Bengal Muslim All-Parties Conference express 
their most respectful and loyal sympathy with His Majesty the Kin^ Emperor 
in his prolonged illness and fervently pray that God many grant him a speedy 
recovery. A copy of this resolution to be forwarded to Hit Excellency the 
^ceroy. 

(2) That the future constitution of India should be on the basis of responsible 
Government with Dominion Status under the British Crown and should be in the 
form of a Federation of fully autonomous State. 

(3) There shall be full responsible Government in the provinces and all the 
departments including law and order should be responsible to the provincial 
legislatures, and that the provincial legislatures should be unicameral. 

(4) The Central Government shall deal with such subjects as concern the whole 
of Indie, i. e., defence, foreign affairs, inter-provincial relations, relation with the 
Princes’ states, All-India communications, fiscal policy, customs, currency and the 
like, all other tobiccts being placed in charge of the provincial Government which 
ahaU be vested with residuary power. 
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a That the same ibrm of Govcramest shall' hr iiatradiieed fa R W F 
staa provinces- as in other provfaees hr Brhiah bdut silrfti 
constituted into a separate province. 

(&) That the Conftrence cordiaiiy approves of dir adatt fraa^'se as die 
goal which every endeavour should be made to aUaia as soea as ponibie^ hat in 
die meantime the. ftanchise should be plaectf ona widter b^thaadie prcMt 
fystenie 

(7) Electoral collegea are unacceptablie and diat all sodat deetorates Cr a. 
the Bengal LandhoUfera, dke Mahajaa: Sabha,^ fifarwari Assodatroni, the ladxaii 
National Chamber of Commerce etc.^ should be abolished and the BKtrriLcom* 
munity will elect their rcpreaenta.tives tbrotigh their own separate etectorate» 

(8) In the Central Legislature the MusILm represenUtioe shall not be less 
than one-third. 

(9) That in order tio; secicre proper and smooth workiagoffoll responsible 
Government in the provinces and the partiopati on of both the oommonities 
in the administration it is nec^sary and expedient that in no province the 
representation of the non-Muslim or Mosivm minorities should be less that one- 
third of the total nnmbcr in the Council ; subject to above the representation of 
these two divisions in the provincial legislature shall be in propoition to their 
respective population* Further that the same proportion of representation should 
be observed in the elected local bodies* 

(io> That the proviSTon of the consdtution shall not be repealed or amended 
in any way unless each of the provincial legislatures constituting the Federation 
and the Central legislature have agreed to the same by a three fourth majority. 

(zi) The Governor-Gcneral-tn-Council shall have the power in case of wides- 
pread disorder and disembance which the provincial Government is unable to 
cope with to interfere with a view to restore the normal working of the constitu- 
tion la the province concerned* 

(12) The representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means 
of separate electorates as at present. 

(15) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall 
not in any way a£hct the Moslem majority in the Punjab^ Bengal, North-Western 
Province and Sindh and Beluchistan. 

(14) Full religious liberty, i.e., liberty of belief, worship, observances, pro- 
paganda, association and education shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(ty) That in the recruitment of the public services due regard be paid not 
only solely to academic qualifications of the candidates, but to the need for 
securing the widest possible confidence in the administration by averting a 
communal or class monopoly and that in no case shall be less than the proportion 
of Mossalmans in the legislatures, Provincial and Central ; for effectuating the 
above-mentioned objects all necessary measures be adopted. 


The U. P. Muslim AILParhes Omfeience. 

The U. P, Muslim All-Parties* Conference commenced its proceedings at Crwnpore, 
on the 4TH NOTBUBER 1928 at 4-80 p.m. Among those prtsrnt were the Baja of Balim- 
pui, Nawab Jamshed All Khan, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr, Fasai Ibrahim Bahimtullah, 
Eawab Ali Hassan Khan, Nawab Morissa Hussain Kbsn, Mr, Eidwai, Dr, Sbaffat Ahmed 
Khan, Monlana Sbafi Daudi, Mr. Hasrat Mobani and a few other prominent Manlanas and 
members of the eommnniij. 


Welcome Address. 

^ Kbsn Bahadur Hafis Hidayat Hussain, welcoming the ™ 

ferenoe bad been summoned to arrive at a via media lor the betterment of the 
Mo^me ttood for eomplete fndependrnoe. jlunifVwM 

thrtr own *b»r« is the fstare Ooversment of ih« conniry. The in.jotit, 

«ot is the kMt obsriieble towsnte them. The Nr hrn Brport bed i»k*n no ocMont of tbo 
preieiit poettion and the eoadition of tbe Mofles.! »nd their point of viei^ it we 
tJwfeJorononMidedprodiiotloii. No Moslem bad abered to lu preparauon, Mi. Bhoab 
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Qareflhl bftTiog left the eonmlttee in deepnir, end Sir Alt Imem heving ettenJed onljr one 
iittiog. The greelett drew-beek of the Nebra Report, eeld the ipeeker, wee that power wet 
ooQoentreted in the Central Oofernment, where Mosleme wonld alwaye remain in a 
minority. He adeooated federal syitem of Oovernment which would prorkle for provinoei 
where the Koelem majority could retaliate the treatment meted out to their eommenlty 
in the Bindn Provincee. He also criticised the dictum of the committee on separate electo- 
rates which, he said, were essential to the political education of their oommunity. He was 
also opposed to adult suffrage which could not oe aralled of by 8f oslems, for their women 
llTsd under purdah. In conclusion he put forth seren demands of the Moslems : (1) separate 
electorates should be maintained in all legislatire and autonomous bodies including 
nnirersities and intermediate education boards, etc ; (V) reser ration of seats should oon- 
tinne as at present ; (8) no legielatire measure shonld be permissible if opposed by three- 
fourths of their community ; (4) one-third of the appointments in all departments shonld 
be giren to Muslims ezoept in the polios and Army where the 60 p^r cent ratio should be 
maintained ; (6) a half share in prorineial Qorernment should be granted to Muslims ; 
and (6) one-third share In the Central Government should be mainiained and (7) protec- 
tion for the Urdu language should be aflored, 

Moulana Shaukal Ali*a Preaidantial Addraas. 

In the eourse of his presidential address, Manlana Shaukat All said that he was a 
bumble servant of Islam and his motherland. He stood for a heart to heart and real 
understand ing between the Hindus and Moslems, and had not changed his ideals. Oirenms- 
tances bad forced him to speak what he was going to say that day. 

He was proud of the Moslem sacrifice and snlfering of lil20 and 1921 which emanci- 
pated the Congress from a crawling situation and placed it on a glorious and saocessful 
career. Moslems contribnted about Rs. 60 lakhs towards the National and Kbilafat funds 
and went to jail in nntold numbers. Many national papers such as Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
" independent ** were sobsidised ont of these fnnds, and Mahatma Ghindhi tonred in the 
country at their expense. Everything was then thought to be glorious. The times however 
had changed and the blind passion of communal hatred hi^ ereat^ blood-shed and ruin 
In the whole country. Several well-organised pre-arranged violent atacks were made on 
Moslems who suffered all patiently, and their leaders asked them to behave with their 
sister community as brothers. Moslem gentleman licess was still manifest in the conduct 
of certain M^wlems who were siding with Hindnt on the issne of the Nehru report 

We could have wiped out a community by annihilating the Hindus when we were 
rulers of India and wielded absolute powers But Islam never wanted ns to crush down 
the weak« But in spile of all this, the Hindus with their leaders of to-day, were deadly 
opposed to Moslems and their just interests. The Hindus were well organised by virtue 
of the Maba dabha, and he failed 4o find any thoughtful Hindn who could check its 
aggressive and hostile activities. Mach less dki he find parallel Moslem organisations which 
could balance these activities. 

The Manlana said that be asked Pandit Nehru at the time of tbeOaloutta riots to control 
the unruly Hiudns, but he could not spare time on account of elections. The Manlana 
desired to let the Hindus understand that Moslems could not be aubdued under any oiroums- 
tancfR They were bravp, nnyielding by nature. He instanced the Assembly resolution 
regarding the granting of Reforms to the North-West Frontier ProTioces, to show that Pandit 
Motilal Nebrn and the Swaraj Party were nol onbiassed. Further, be referred to the Simla 
Unity Conference, which has failed dne to Hindn obdnrapy. He detailed the course of 
events relating to the Unity Conference at Oalentta and ibt Madras Coogress which had 
arrived at certain amicable decisions which were later eoufirmed by the All- India 
Moslem League and the Ehilafat Conference aa well as the Jamiat-nl-ulema. Bat Pandit 
Motilal Nehru made persi-tent efforts both at the Delhi and Bombay All-Parties Confer- 
ence to nndo the Madras Congress achievements. He was grieved at present to observe 
#hat BO Hlndo was available who oonld say that the Madras Congrras was right and the 
Nebrn report was wrong. Hindus bad been habitnaicd to slavery, and they would remain 
slaves for long. But the Mnssalmans were a freedom-loving people and could not submit to 
ettber Hindn or British rule. 

The Moulana said be wanted unity but oonld brook no insnlt to Moslems. Be 
desirsd tbs Hind ns to declare in elear terms whether they wanted peace or a civil war. 
If they wanted war, Moslems were prepared to take op the challenge any moment. Even 
ibongb the Hindn Makasabha might organise Hindus and prepare them by means oi 
Mababir Dais and Akbaraa for years, he felt sure that Moslems eonld always be viotorioos, 
bem-figbters as they were. If they wanted peace then ssetbuda adopted by them lor 
tbe purpose bad io far resulted muj in bloodabed and brongbt the Inture hopes of tus 
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oonnlry and national life to aero point. He wag againgt the Nehrn report beoanse it had 
been prepared with a Tiew to remove the Hindu Maha8abha*B grievances and bring 
the moderatra into the national movement. He could not congratulate Pandit Motilal 
Nehrn becanee he was responeible for reopening the decisiooe of the Madras Congress not 
only on constitutional points, bat also on communal adjustments. Mr. Bhanaib Qareshi 
had been duped into appending his signature to a thing which be disapproved. He was 
influenced npon with ondue tactics to withdraw his dissent and before he could get the 
wrong righted, the report was poblished. Even at the All- Parties* Conference there was 
little consideration given to the voice of the Maulana who kept quiet because of hostile 
demonstrations by some of his Moslem brethren. He was glad to find that the Moslems 
of the country in general agreed with him and gave him their best support by conferring 
npon him the honour of presiding over the Conference for which be was most thankful. 
In oonolneion the Maulana asked the Mussalmans to organise themselves for ten years at 
least with untiring energy and incessant labour so as to make their position unshakable. 
This was the particular moment for sustained efforts as there was danger to Islam in their 
negligence. 


SECOND DAY^STH N^OVEMBBR J928. 

The Subjects Committee of the Conference which met on this day was not open 
to the press. Two hundred and six persons registered themselves as delegates; three 
associations did not send any delegates on the ground that they were not p.ilitioal 
bodies. There was separate seating arrangements for Purdah ladi'^s. The attendance 
induding delegates, visitors and volunteers, ranged between 600 and 800. To-day's sitting 
of the Conference lasted about three hours. Five resolutions were moved. 

Support of All-Partiea Moslem Conference. 

The first resolution ran as follows The All-Parties* Moslem Conference, U. P., 
fully appreciate the proposal to bold an All- India All-Parties* Moslem Conference at Delhi, 
and realising folly the urgency of eoeb a conference requests and calls npon the U. P. 
Moslems to join the All-Parties’ Conference, and make it a great success. ** 

This was moved by E. B. Ba6z Bidayat Hussain, and seconded by Mr. Moshlr 
Hussain Qaidwai. 

Representative Character of Conference Challenged 
During disonssion Mr. Mnrtssa Hussain Abdi wanted to make a statement before the 
conference, to the effect, that the All-Parties* U. P. Moslem Conference was constituted by 
men who had either no opinion or ever if they bad any, were anti-National and anti- 
Hindu, and could not claim to be a body representative of all shades of Moslem opinion. 
A packed audience like that could not have the moral right to speak in the name of all the 
Mussalmans in the provinces. He further took objection to the presidential address 
which be styled as a ’* phillipic, ’* and as full of vituperation against those who were not 
ready to loose their heads like the Maulana. Mr. Abdi felt it a veritable agony to hear 
the Maulana in that strain attributing motives to all those Hindu and Moslem leaders 
who bnd the misfortune to differ from him and support the Nehru report. The unfortunate 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad bad been nnceremoniously bandied by men, who if they were 
worth their salt, should feel eternally grateful to the Maharaja. He wanted the con- 
ference to know that the Moslem opiuion in U. P. was preponderateJy for joint electorate 
and the Nehru report. The reactionaries should not forget that it was tiiffioult, nay, 
impossible to deceive people by raising the ory of * Islam in danger. *' 

As the speaker began to read his statement he was hooted from all quarters and was 
required to quit the ball. The President asked the speaker not to proceed with bii 
statement, which was a refl<M:tion on the conference, but to speak only on the resolution 
before the conference, if be so desired. As the spaker was nut allowed to re.ad his state- 
ment, he left the ball. The resolotion was then paiwed. 

Federal GorernmeDt Favoured. 

The second resolotion stated In the opinion of this House, the future eonstitatiou 
should be a federal one in which provinces and Indian States should be given full 
autonomy, enjoying fullest freedom in matters of internal administration. The Cenbal 
Government should have the right to exercise authority in matters which concern the 
whole country. In the opinion of this Home any system of Oovemment which conflicts 
with the above mentioned principles will in no case be acceptable to Moslems **• 
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Manlana HMrat Ifobani, in moving the reiolotlon, mid that he waa not oppoe^d to 
the Nebrn Beporf, provided it waa amended in oeruin mpeoia. He eooM not regard a 
nnitarj aj»tem of Government as aoited to the present disinrhed oondition of the o<»nntrv. 
The federal system, on the other hand, would give eqnal opportnnit j to each oommnniu 
to behave with others tit for tat. Separation of Sindh according to the report eonld (m 
elected only on acquiring Dominion Staton which cunid not be bad for fifty years to come 
and therefore meant a vain hope for Moslems. * 

Manlana Hussain Ahmed moveti an amendment that the following words be added 
to the resolution : Whether it is framed by the Nehru Committee or Simon Commission 
or any other body*'. The amendment being aoccptcd by the mover, the resolution 
was passed without opposition, 

Soparalo Electoratos Saggaataii. 

The third resolution on separate electorate was moved by Mr. Zibor Ahmed, which 
declared that in view of the cireumstanoes prevailing in the country, the Mossalmans 
of the United Provinces were not prepared to give op separate elrcroratt a. 

The mover said that Moslems were not pr# pared to relinquish this sacred right. 
They did. not want a change of masters from the English to the Hindu, for slavery 
under the latter would be all the mure intolerable. Let not the Hindus think thpm»elves 
to be masters virtue of their ms^rity. Communal riots were not the result of 
separate eirctoratos, but wore due to the Hindus* nn{ostifiable attitude in regard to cow 
sacrifice and music before mosques. Unfair treatment of Moslsma by Hindu leaders was 
well demonstrated in Mr. Asaf Ali*s election struggle at Delhi. 

Mr, Hafisur Ahmad, Editor, ** Aligarh Mail,** seconding the resolution, said that 
Joint electorates woiking fully in U. S. A. did not eschew religions animosity as was 
evident in the presidential election of America. He further |iointed out that the experienoe 
of the working of joint electorates in special constitoencies did not advance any hopes 
for Moslems. 

Mr. fiafia Mahomed Sidique opposed (be retolotfon, for be oonid not subscribe to the 
view that communal electoratei were a proper remedy for the nndispntable evil of 
Muslima being in a minority. The best was to make the Hindus come to their doors in 

sraroh for votes, and thus make them agreeable to Moslem^ The speaker was sub- 

jected to continuous interruptioos, and bad to sit down ultimately. 

Hafis Habomed Usman, Secretary, Ebilafat Committee, Aligarh, also spoke in favour 
of joint electorates. The audience was not prepared to give him a patient bearing, and 

President bad to exert his influence over the audience to allow him to proceed. His 

•peecb was then interrupted by numberless interrogationa. In the short time allowed to 
him, be said that elections to district boards of the Punjab were conducted on the basis of 
joint electorates and even though the Hindus were in a majority in certain districts, the 
Moslems were reprcpented far above their numerical strength. 

Maulana Sbsukat All, intervening, corrected the speaker by saying that the Punish 
was u province where Moslems were in a majority. On the whole, they bad to thiuk of 
the provinces where Moslems were in a minority. 

The speaker proceeding said that the best way for keeping Lala Lsjpat Bai and Panilic 
Madan Mohan Malaviya ** who were always anxious to suck the blood of Moslems*' out 
of the legislature, was to resort to joint electoratei^ 

About half a dos*n persons followed in support of the resolution, the general trend 
of the arguments being that it wsa unwise to make another experiment of the trusting 
Hindus which bad been tried and found nnsuccessfui. 

Mr. Eidwai was another who opposed the resolution, and died instances of advanced 
Modem countries like Tnikey, Afghanistan and Persia who were progressing and enjoyi. . 
freedom simply becaosi* they got rid of such evil consideratioBt. They roold not possibly 
enjoy freedom from British Imperialism unless they arrived at some ooderetandiog with 
the majority eommnnity, 

Mr. Zabnr Ahmad, replying to the opposition, said that Moslem minority of 15 versus 
86 per cent could not be effective enough to gain an advantage over eommnnaliy minded 
Hindus In joint electorates. 

Snlcgufirds for Mosloms. 

The next resolution read as follows ; “ lo the opinion of this oonfernce, 
to protect the interests of Moslems, the following safeguards in the ooostitution of lodw 
are absolutely neoeasary : (1) adequate and effective Moslem rfpres*^ntation should do 
provided by sseans of separate eleotorates in all legislative and other bodies ort^ated ana 
mtiolled by the legislature, (2) representation of the Mosloms in tarions Provincial 
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Oablnett m well as the Imperial JBxeooti?e Ooanoil shall not be lees than 1/3. (3) neither 
the Central nor Proeinoial Legislatures shall make anj law affecting Moslems whioh is 
zepngnant to the personal law of Moslems. (4) Moslems shall be provided with everj 
fhoiiitj for teaching Urdn, Arabio, Persian and the development of their cnlture, (5) full 
protection shonld be granted to mosques, oemetries, Ehangas anc’ slaughter houses and other 
religious' and oharitable institutions of the' Moslems, (6} Mnssalmans shall not be oom* 
polled to perform any act whioh oonstitutee m violation of their faith or religious 
observanoes, and ehall not be placed under any disability by reason of their refusal io 
perform the same. (7) the moslem o immunity should be secured effective and adequate 
representation in the public services. (3) Moslem representation shall not be leas than 
one-third in the Indian Legislature. (9) an adequate share shall be secured for the use 
of Moslems in respect of all grants allocated for educational, industrial, charitable, social 
and religions institutions. (10) any law, bye-law. rule, regulation or official action whioh 
is repugnant to the above provisions or which conflicts or interferes with them shall be 
void and of no effect. (11) H will be open to any citizen to question the legality of 
any law, bye-law, rule, regulation and official action under the above provisions or ary 
proceeding arising in respect of the same by a petition for decision to the Supreme Ooa; 
CIS) the Viceroy of India shall have the power to determine and declare and suspeud any 
law or bye-law, whioh 4n repugnant to the said provision. (13) the Indian Legislature 
shall not have the power to amend, repeal or in any manner interfere wich the provisions 
of the constitution affecting the fundamental right of the people or the' safeguards pro- 
vided for the interests of the minority. (4) the Secretary of State for India should be 
given full powers of enforcing the safeguards for the protection of the interests of minority, 
and in ease of continued failure of any authority controlled and created by law to carry 
out the safeguards it will be open to the Secretary of Stale to deprive that authority of its 
powers, and take over the administration of such departments under his direct control. 

Mr. Masoodnl Hassan moved the above resolution. It was seconded by Nawab Jamshed 
All Khan. The resolution as moved originally had to be referred to a special committee for 
redrafting, as certain members of the audience desired a change in its phraseology. 

The Committee after a few minutes’ consultation presented the resolution to the 
Conference in the above form, and it was accepted unanimously. 

Discussion on Independence Besolntion. 

An incident of some interest occurred in the Subjects Committee when.Maulana. 
Aaad Bubhani proposed that the Conference should declare itself in favour of complete 
independence. 

Khan Bahadur Masoodul Hassan and some other persons objected to such declaration, 
which, in their opinion, would go against the best interests of Mnssalmans. 

Upon this, a number of women from their purdah gallery sent a written statement 
to the President saying that if men had not the courage to stand for complete independence, 
women would come out of purdah, and take their place in the struggle for independence. . 

Manlaua Asad Snbhani moved in the open Conference the following resolution :— •** la 
the opinion of the All-Parties* U. P. Moslem Conference, Mnssalmans of India stand for the 
goal of complete independence, which shall necessarily take the form of a federal republic.’* 

In the opinion of the mover, Islam always taught freedom, and for the matter of that 
the Moslems of India would fail in their religions doty, if they were against complete 
independence. Though Indian Moslems were poor yet they were, the speaker was sure, 
devoted to Islam more than any people on earth. 

After a couple of more persons had spoken, the resolution was supported by Mrs. 
Hasrat Mohani, who said that she would ask the audience to go a step farther, and declare 
in favour of ''Soviet republic*’ where the rich and poor would live under the same 
constitution. The resolution being put to vote was passed unanimously with the one 
dissentient voice of Mr. Mahomed Shafi. 

' Constmetive Work. 


The next resolntion enjoined on every thoughtful Moslem to do some piece of oon- 
Btruetive work by organising night schools, public lectures, libraries and reading rooms, 
and inducing Moslems to do some sort of commercial business to improve their economical 
status. The resolution was moved by Maulana Shafi Dandi, and seconded by Manlana 
Shankiat All himself and was passed unanimously. 

The last resolntion approved a list of twenty delegates to the All-Parties* Moslem 
Conference at Delhi. 

In hie closing speech, Manlana Shankat All thanked the delegates and members of 
the Beoeption Committee for their efforts to make the Conference a sneoess. After a vote 
of thanks to the chair, the Oonfezenoe was dissolved. 
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Tlie B. & O. Muslim AlLParties Qmfeienoe. 

. A oompromiw baying been brought nbont tbrongh tbe eflorte of Or. AneaH, the Bihar 
and Oriaia All-Partiee’ Moelem Oonferenoe met at Patna on the 9TH DBOBABBB 1918 
ae one nnited bodj repreeenting all ebadei of Hoelem opinion under tbe preeidenoy 
of Uaalana Mahomed All. A li^ nnmber of delegatee from all over the ProTinoe were 
pieeent, and among tbeee were Dr. Mabmnd, Mr. Shah Znbair, Khan Bahadur Iimail. 
Mr. BluUl Skodl, aiid Mr. AmuI Sabbui. * 

Maulana Mahomed Ali'e pieeidential addrem wee hie firet public prononnoement on 
the Kehru Report. In hie addreee^ the Maulana said whether the Nehru Report wae good 
or bad. be would not eoneect to be under Brltieb domination. If they wanted to keep 
and mau lelamio oountriee free, they should free India firet from slayery. He wanted 
India to be ruled by Indians. He would not accept British, Hindu or Moslem Ra). All 
religions must be lor God. and he wae a belieyer in Qod*s rule. He dec ared that in matters 
on whieh there was any commandment of God, he was a Moslem first, and a Moslem last, 
and nothing but a Moslem ; but in matters relating to the good of India, he was an Indian 
first and an Indian last, and nothing but an Indian. 

Moslems were not sent to tbe world to conquer half of it. They were sent to tbe world 
to oontert tbe whole of it, and to conquer tbe hearts of all men and bring them into tbe 
fold of Islam. This could be achieved only by service and not by foroe. He would not 
give up his religious principles to please the Hindas. If they could not get rid of British 
rule, and there was no alternative but a Hindu Raj, he would prefer that Hindu Raj. 
When the British were gone, Mnssalmans should demand their rights from Hindus, and 
the Hinr*na would give them the rights ; but if the Hindus did not then concede those 
rights, they could get those rights even by force. They should not fear tbe majority. 
luam*s history taught them to trust God and have faith in their inherent strength. 

In the days of the East India Company, the beat of drum was accompanied by the 
cry ** Creation is God’s, the country is tbe King’s, and the rule is that of John Company 
Bahadur. ” Tbe Nehru report in a nutshell meant that tbe creation was God’s, the country 
WM the Viceroy’s or of tbe Parliament’s and the role was Hindu Mabasabba’s. That was 
the meaning of accepting Dominion Status and yet denying Mnssalmans* protection. They 
were not prepared to accept that position. It was said that no compromise was possible 
regarding Moslem demands, and that all such demands were characterised as oommunalism. 
But Pandit Motilal Nehru himself compromised with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, tbe Baja of 
Mahmudabad and Sir Ali Imam and accepted Dominion Status. He quoted history to 
show that there had never been a majority rule in ludia ; but for tbe first time now, tbe 
Government of tbe country was going to be a majority rule. And yet oommunalism was 
only too rampant in both the great communities one of which was in a majority of 66 
per cent and tbe other in a minority of 36 per cent. 

If tbe minority put forward safeguards for tbe protection of its rights how oould it be 
said that it was against tbe principles of human nature f They bad learnt from Mahatma 
Gandhi not to haggle like a. Bania (shopkeeper) but to make their minimum demand on 
the basis of tbe Madras Congress and Calcotu Moslem League resolutions and to stick to 
It. Objections were raised to the extensions of tbe Reforms to the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and separation of Sind, because these had a Moslem majority. Even In the provinces 
where Moslems bad a majoriry, the Nehru Report was so planned as to counteract tbe 
Infinence of that Moslem majority by having too dominant a Central Government at 
Delhi. 

Tbe President’s complaint was against tbe present Hindu mentality. He bad no 
need to suggest amendments to the Nehru Report. Those responsible for the report would 
modify it themselves in tbe course of time. He asked tbe Hindus to change their present 
mentality. A change of heart on the part of tbe Hindus would unable both tbe Hindus 
and the Moslems to work together for their country. At present only too many Hindu 
leaders professed to be Nationalists, but were only oommunallsts at heart. But only too 
many Moslem leaders professed or even boasted to be oommunalists, but were only self- 
seekers at heart. The nation was being exploited by both to Its min (applause). 



The All”Inc!ia Christian Conference. 

The fifteenth session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians met 
at Madras on the sSTH DECEMBER 1938 under the presidency of the Rev. J. C. 
Chatter ji, in the St. Pauls’ High School Buildings, Vepery. Delegates from all 
parts of India attended the conference. Prominent among those present were > 
Dewan Bahadur R. N. Arokiaswami Mudaliar, Dr, C. Muthu, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. D. Devadoss, Prof. S. F. Ranganatham, Rev. Mukherji, Messrs. George 
Joseph, V. Chakkarai, S. Balasingam Si^a, Rallia Ram, P. B. Buntur, N. Jordan, 
O. F. E. Zacharias and Prof. S. K. Roy. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Rev. Chatterji’s Address. 

Rev. Chatterji, the President, after being installed in the Chair delivered 
his address in which he first referred to His Majesty the King-Emperor’s pro- 
tracted illness and expressed the respectful sympathy of the Christian com- 
munity of India and their humble and earnest prayers for His Majesty's speedy 
and complete recovery. Continuing, he said that very recently one of their 
foi emost leaders and patriots had passed beyond the veil, the late lamented 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Every Indian must be proud of his work, as an indefatig- 
able worker for social reform and a national benefactor who gave his time 
and substance to the cause of education and the uplift of the depressed and the 
suffering. He would be ever remembered as a example of a practical patriot, 
whose fervent nationalism found expression in a life of hard work and devoted 
service to his countrymen. May his example inspire us. To his memory we 
pay our respectful homage, and offer to his family and fellow-workers the deep 
and sincere sympathy of our community. To me, personally, it will ever remain 
a proud memory, that the late Lalaji gave me his whole-hearted support in 
carrving the resolution that I moved during the last session of the Assembly for 
the furtherance of women's education and that one of his last speeches in the 
House was made in support of my resolution. 

The Simon Commission. 

On the question of the Indian Statutory Commission, the President observed : 

Reviewing the events of the year, that is now almost ended, the sojourn of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the country stands out as the one, which has 
caused the greatest excitement in the country. The attitude of our Conference, 
which is almost the only recognised All-India Organisation of the Indian Christian 
Community, has met with a good deal of comment, both favourable and un- 
favourable. It is, therefore, my duty to explain as far as I can the action taken 
by us in this matter. Mr. Rallia Ram in his presidential address at the Allaha- 
bad Conference, gave a statesmanlike and wise lead in the matter of our attitude 
towards the Simon Commission. He told us that we had no desire to take 
advantage of an unhappy situation and that while we could not be a willing 
party to any method, that we regarded as inimical to the best interests of the 
country, or as not in harmony with the ethical standard of our Master, we would 
not ask for any special privileges for our own community, nor press for any 
system of representation in the Legislatures or the public service, that were 
regarded as harmful to the growth of a united nation by our national leaders. 
The question of co-operation with the Commission was the subject of long 
discussion at our Conference last year. The resolution that was passed there 
by a very large majority of votes, condemned the non-inclusion of Indians in 
the Statutory Commission. It humbly expressed the opinion that a policy of 
boycott may seriously prejudice the best interests of the nation and respectfully 
urged the national leaders io draw op a memorandum and to submit it to the 
Commission for the consideration of the Imperial Parliament. In all that wf 
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have done in connection with the vkit of the Commiision, we have tried to 
faithfully carry out the mandate given by the Allahabad Conference. 

In the course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the subject of 
co-operation with the Commission, I, as the oniy representative of Indian 
Christians in that House, made it quite clear that our community believed that 
it was at one with the rest of its fellow-countrymen in asking for an advance to 
the goal of Dominion Status and that while it desired to ask for no special 
privileaes or concessions from the Commission, it was willing to co-operate 
with the Commission, believing that ^ood-will and not suspicion ought to be its 
guiding principle in all relations of public and private life. 

The memorandum which we presented to the Commission and the oral 
evidence given by the small deputation, representing this Conference, has been 
before you and I do not wish to take the time of this gathering by referring to 
it at any length. 

It IS a matter of deep thankfulness to us, that apart from the question o- 
presenting or withholding any memorandum to the Commission, our memof 
randum and oral evidence have met with practically unanimous approval and 
commendation from all sections of the Press in India and the document was 
described by Sir John Simon as about the best the Commission had received 

Communal Electorates. 

In certain quarters, doubts have been cast on our sincerity, in asking for 
the abolition of communal electorates and of nominated seats on the Legislatures. 
A member of the Central Committee went so far as to suggest to us, that we 
hoped that a large minority community would fight the battle for communal 
reservations so that we might reap the benefit. He also warned us that, if our 
plea for general electorates was accepted, no Indian Christian would find a 
place either on the Central or on the Provincial Legislatures. On behalf of 
the deputation as well as of the writers of the memorandum, 1 take this 
opportunity of reaffirming with all the sincerity I am capable of, that we 
are perfectly honest about our submission. We fully realize that till such 
time, as religion or what goes under the name of religion, continues to 
dominate Indian politics, Indian Christians have little chance of securing 
any adequate representation through general electorates, either on the Legis- 
latures or Local Bodies. But in all humility we are prepared to face this 
handicap for a time, so far as our particular community is concerned, in response 
to a higher duty to the nation as a whole and the full hope that if we are called 
upon to make a sacrifice, it will not be in vain. The fact that all but one 
member of the deputation were or had been nominated members of Legislatures 
and yet definitely and unanimously pressed for the abolition of nominations, 
ought to be some proof of the honesty of our intentions. 

Work in the Assembly. 

The point of view adopted by us in our dealings with the Statutory Com- 
mission, has been my guide, in my work as your representative in the Legislative 
Assembly. I take this opportunity of stating that I went into the Legislative 
Assembly, not as a politician but as a humble social and educational worker. 

I represent in the House a community, which does not stand for any particular 
political policy, and whose claims for consideration are based on public service 
and not on political achievement. I have, therefore, abstained almost entirely 
from taking part in political debates with the exception of the one to which 
1 have already referred. I believe that as a representative of the Christian 
community and because of my position as a nominated member, it is my 
doty to support with my vote the Government in measures, that it con- 
siders essential for the safety and good Government of the country. Render 
onto Caesar what is Caesar’s” is the command given to us by our Lord 
who Himself lived and worked under a foreign domination, much more, 
autocratic and rigid than the British Government has been at any time of 
its role in India. Ho Government or any other human institution can be perfect* 

I honestly believe, and so for as 1 can gauge, so do the vast majority of th 
Christian community, that a policy of constructive and judicious co-operatio 
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with the Government of the time, ie far more fruitful than one of obttruction and 
haraMmenU 

In locial mattere 1 have tried to do my little bit, by participation in debate! 
and by bringing to the public notice the needs of education, social reform and 
public healtn. 

Recruitment and Appointments. 

So far as the interests of our own Community are concerned, I have 
followed throughout the policy of asking for no special favours and have always 
pressed that merit alone, should be the guiding consideration, for appointments 
to the Public services, but whenever 1 have found that individual members of the 
Indian Christion community have been passed over, to make room for those of 
more favoured communities and also whenever I have seen disabilities placed on 
our people, I have done what I could by interpellation as well as by representa- 
tion, to bring the matter to the notice of the Government. While on this subject, 
1 would like to draw the attention of Government, to certain serious disabilities 
imposed on our community. Indian Christians are practically debarred from 
recruitment in the Indian Army, except in a Sapper Regiment in Madras or as 
camp followers. In the Punjab where our rural C hristians are as fine a body of 
men, as any of the so called martial races and supplied a whole Battation during 
the Great War, recruitment iif only one Company of the Terrtorial Force is open 
to them. Early this year we waited in deputation on the Adjutant-General to 
point out our disabilities. But I much regret that the reply given was hardly 
satisfactory. Indian Christians are not only debarred from recruitment, but I 
have papers in my possession which show, how a non-commissioned Indian officer 
with a splendid record of service, was discharged from His Majesty’s Army 
apparently for no other reason t han that of his conversion to Christianity. Infor- 
mation has been received that the Punjab Government have by departmental 
instructions, forbidden the recruitment of Indian-Ghristians as Police constables. 
Such discrimination is clearly ag ainst the declared policy of the Government of 
India and contrary to the pledges given in the famous Proclamation of Her late 
Majesty the Queen-Empress. We ask no favours or preferential treatment any- 
where but we should not be accused of communal bias if we submit, that we in 
common with our other countrymen, have an equal right of service in the Army 
and the forces of law and order. We appeal to Government, as well as to our 
own public men, for the redress of these unmerited disabilities. 

Attitude towards the Nehru Report. 

There is no doubt, that the outstanding national achievement of the year 
is the Nehru Report. Even if the Indian Statutory Commission results in no 
great advance tor India, its appointment will not have been in vain, for the 
preparation by the people themselves of the first constructive Constitution for 
India in the shape ot the Nehru Report has been largely due to the stirring of 
the political waters of India, by the arrival of the Commission. The Nehru Report 
is a document to be proud of and deserves the earnest consideration of every 
patriotic Indian. While we pay our tribute to the great ability, the honesty of 
purpose, industry, and patriotism of its framers, 1 would not be honest if I said, 
that we are prepared to accept the report in its entirety or subscribe to it as a 
community, in the exact terms in which it stands at present. We realize that 
the framers of the report have had the most difficult of problems to face and that 
they have shown much courage. It cannot, however, be denied that they have 
paid but little heed to the interests or existence of minorities like those of our own. 

We have often found fault with Government for ignoring the just rights and 
aspirations of minorities, in order to please the more important communities. 
This (fojection applies with equal force to the Nehru Report. It has gone out of 
its way jto satisfy the demands ot the most powerful minority community of India, 
it has spent much time and labour to bring round an important minority like 
the Sildis, but it has ignored the Christian community and other minorities. If the 
framers ii tte report could ^ve taken even a more long-sighted view and had 
.refused to recommend communal representation of any kind, we would not have 
hed a word of complaint to utter. But since they have seen fit to make a 
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•pedal case of the largeet majority commoalty in certain province and of the 
•trongeet minority community in other provincef, we ask af etated by our repr^ 
•entative at Lucknow, that in tairnett and justice a similar r^gnition be grants 
to the thi^ largest community in India, namely the Indian Christian community* 
We are also unable to accord our support to the immediate application of oOult 
suffrage. In the present state of location in India, it is n^ practicable and if 
given effect to will result in anything but a democratic form of Government. 

The needs of the Community. 


Mostly owing to circumstances over which we have had no control, the 
vastma • ' ^ . . . .. .. 




means of livelihood. That is responsible for our highly unsatisfactory economic 
condition and is already resulting in an appalling growth of uneroploj^nt. 
Our growing numbers and the .gradual retrenchment of the activities of Mis- 
sionary societies reduces the opportunities of usefulness in that sphera every ysan 
There is nothing wrong in our seeking to make our contribution to the 
public services. But surely, there is something very unsound in any cemmunity 
looking to Government employment as their principal or most sought after odd 
of work. It is that, which leads to continual wranglings and importumties tor 
the crumbs of office The present difficult position of the Anglo-Indian Commu- 
nity ought in this respect to be a lesson to us. In the field of trade, businm, 
or industry, the contribution of our community is a complete blank It is time 
that we should guide our youth to this field, which adds to the National wealth 
and gives to individuals real independence. In professions like that of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and so forth, our people are few and far between. At 
any rate, in North India, there are hardly any of our young men in the profes- 
sional colleges. . « 

The economic situation of the community needs the earnest thoujgfht of our 
leaders. The lack of means combined with the absence of enterprise, is the 
reason which has kept many of our young men, from oualifying themselves for 
these useful profession. Those of our prople who have the means, can render a 
great service by providing Kholarships to enable our young men to enter pr^ 
lessional colleges or to reemve commercial training. 1 commend this task to the 
earnest attention of our Provincial Associations and Conferences. An able and 
devoted ministry, worthy to be leaders of their flock is essential for our community. 
But so long as we depend on our Missionary brethren for religious and social 
guidance, as well as for the support of our Churches, can we expect the growth 
of an independent and able indigenous ministry? 

To my mind all our talk about Church unity is premature, for by whatever 
names we may like to distinguish our churches, practically none of them have 
achieved an independent Church life. Till then we can only talk of the union of 
Missionary Societies and not of the Indian Church. I must also frankly state 
my belief that Church unity as well as the establishment of a truly National 
Church, can only be achieved by spontaneous enthusiasm raulting {from indigen- 
ous movements from within the Indian Christian community and not by elaborate 
Conferences or constitution-making, on Western lioes functioiung largely under 
Western guidance. ” 


R eselntloDS. 

After the Presidential address was over the Conference was adjeramed but 
met again in the evening to discuss resdutions. The following resolutions were 
put from the Chair and passed ^ — 

L ** This Conference conveys to his Most Gracious Majesty the Ring Emperor 
throngh H. E the Viceroy its feelings of loyalty and devotion to his 
earnestly prays for his speedy and comj^ete recovery from the recent illness 
which has caused great anxiety throughout the country." 

U. ** This Conference jplMes on record its deep sense of loss sustained by the 
country in the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, B. R. Das. Lord Sinha, the Ra|a ot 

Panagal, Bishop WestcottofLucknow and Dr. Janvier of Allahabad and expres- 
ses Its heartfelt sympathy and condolences with the relatives of the deceased* 
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III. ** Resolved that this Oonference do amirove of the memorandum submitted 
by the All-India Council on its behalf to the Royal Statutory Commission and 
ot the oral evidence tendered at Delhi on Its behalf by its representatives before 
the Commission.’* 

Support to Nehru Report. 

Mr. V. Chakkarai moved the following Tesolution : — 

IV. Resolved that this Session of the AU-lndia Christian Conference, 
places on record its general approval of the Nehru Report, and especially the 
following proposals for the future political constitution of our Motherland : (1) that 
it gives Its whole-hearted adherence to the declaration of the goal of our ]^litical 
aspirations as Dominion Status, i.e., India shall have the same constitution and 
status in the community of nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State ; and, (ii) that it emphasises the 
need for a strong central Government, without unduly detracting from the 
freedom and authority of provincial administration ; and is strongly of opinion 
that the interests of the minorities have not been sufficiently safeguard^ and 
that the position assigned to the depressed and backward classes is far from 
satisfactory.*’ 

An Amendment. 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram moved the following amendment in place of the last 
clause in the resolution 

The Conference would have been extremely gratified if the authors of the 
Nehru Report had recommended the complete abrogation of the communal 
representation in all its forms. It regrets that it should have found it necessary 
to give protection to the two largest and most powerful communities in India 
wherever they are in a minority. So long as this position is maintained by the 
national leaders, the other existing well-defined minorities are justified in press- 
ing for a similar protection. ” 

Recruitment to the Army* 

On the motion of Dr. A. C. Asirvadha Nadar seconded by Mr. Y. A. Hongal, 
the following resolution was next adopted 

V. ** The AU-lndia Conference of Indian Christians reiterates its protests 
against the serious disabilities placed on the community in the matter of recruit- 
ment for the non-commissioned ranks of the Indian Army. It claims that Indian 
Christians have an equal right with the other sections of the population for service 
in the Army. The Conference expresses its disappointment at the unsatisfactory 
nature of the reply given by the Adjutant-General to their deputation which 
waited on him in this connection. The Conference desires to point out emphatic- 
ally that any policy of discrimination which debars a man from entering public 
service because of his religion is entirely contrary to the declared policy of 
Government and presses for the removal of this entirely unmerited disability.” 

Representation in the Service. 

Mr. S. K. Roy then moved the following resolution 

VI. ” The Conference notes with regret that in making appointments to or pro- 

motions in the judiciary and public services in India, the legitimate and reasonable 
claims of the Indian Christian community have been often overlooked for political 
and communal considerations. It strongly urges that in the competition for such 
appointments and promotions between the major communities, the authorities 
concerned should not take the fact of one being a Christian, as a bar to his 
merits and claims being recognised. It instructs the Executive Committee of 
the Council to prepare a statement and bring it to the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the country.” , , ^ 

Mr. George S. Isaac seconded the mouon which was then put and carried. 

Other Reselnlions. 

VII. ”As this Oonteirace is Infotmed that the National Christian Council has 
b efim it the question of the revision of the Indian Christian Marriage Act and as 
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thti it a matter whidi aiecca Titally tlie Indian Chriitian community, this confer- 
encereiolves to appointm committee (i) to prepare a report oh this subject out- 
lining the general principies on which ue new Act should be based (if the report is 
approved by the execnove committee it should be presented to the National 
ohnstian Council or to any committee appointed by it) and (a) to request the 
National Christian Council to arrange if possible a joint sitting of the two com- 
mittees.’* 

Vn. This conference gives its hearty support to the appeal (^r total prohi- 
bition, and for full Indian control of excise policy and for the gradual abolition of 
excise revenue) to the British Parliament and people through the Indian Statutory 
Commission set forth in the memorial to the Commission entitled India’s Excise 
Demand dated 5th November, 192S forwarded to the Commission by the Rev. J. F. 
Edwards of Bombay. They earnestly request the Indian Statutory Commission 
to recommend that India's future constitution shall include provisions for ensur- 
ing that India’s desire as expressed in that appeal shall be granted.” 

IV. ** This conference requests the Central and Provincial Governments that 
in all their efforts for the amelioration of the social and economic condition of the 
backward and depressed classes no discrimination be made between the Christian 
and non-Christian sections of the depressed classes.” 

X. “ This conference welcomes the proposal which it believes is engaging the 
attention of the National Christian Council in regard to making a survey of the 
conditions of oppression which certain classes of the people of India are suffering 
under and appoints a committee composed of representatives from various pro- 
.vinces in India to co-operate with the National Christian Council in conducting 
the survey.” 


The Sikh League. 

The annual session of the Sikh League met at Gujranwala on the 22nd Octo- 
ber 1928. Mr. Autarsingh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the 
•course of his address, declared, that the Simon Commission was a standing 
insult to India, and exhorted the Sikhs to continue (he boycott of the Commission 
and taboo co-operators. The Nehru report, he declared, was a fitting reply to 
the challenge of Lord Birkenhead, but the Lucknow decisions were not 
sacrosanct. He urged that there should be one principle for all provinces and 
declared that communal representation was regarded by the Sikhs as a deadly 
poison,' which should not be permitted. They couldf not tolerate that poison 
to continue in operation through communal representation being given to one 
community. The Sikhs made no prayer to the Government, but would create 
a majority in the Congress, and get the poison removed* In conclusion, he 
exhorted the Sikhs to stand shoulder . to shoulder in the battle for freedom. 
The Sikhs had not spared efforts for the release of political prisoners, but they 
had not succeeded in making any impression on the Government. They had 
to find another way to secure the prisoners’ release, by courting imprisonment. 

The Pfeaidential Addfeaa* 

”IftheNehro report Is not trampled under foot, I shall cease to be a mem- 
ber of the SiVh League” declared Sardar Kharak Singh in his extempore 
presidential addreM to the Sikh League <m the 22 nd October. 

The Nehru report, he added, was one to be looked down upon with shame, 
as having lowered the Indian ideal, and for having stated that Dominion Status 
was acceptable. Dr. Ansari and Pandit Motilal Nehru stated at the Lucknow 
Gonforence that Indians must be prepared to die to win Swaraj. If they were 
prepared to give their lives, whv do it twice, once to win Dominion Status, and 
again to win Independence 7 The Nehru report sinned against the self-respect 
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mad dignity of Mia. He wanted a field, and no &voar. Let all be free, 
obeerved the Sardar, to eeek dection by mixed electorates. He would not 
mind if the Sikhs then did not get a dngle seat. The Nehru report was open to 
Objection, as it laid the foundation of communalism. Finally, . the Sardar ex- 
horted the people to give up intemperate habits and to adopt Swaideshi. 

Asa protest against this address certain nationalist Sikhs did not take 
any further part in the proceedings. 

Discussion on Nehru Report. 

Mr. Gyani Sher Singh moved a resolution objecting to communal represen- 
tation in the Nehru Report, characterising as ** unjust *’ the representation 
allotted to Sikhs, and demanding instead reservation of at least per cent of 
the seats in the local legislature and the same proportion of representation 
from the Punjab to the Central Legislature of the country on a system of joint 
electorates and plural constituencys. 

After Sardar Sant Singh or Lyallpur had seconded the resolution, Sardar 
Amar Singh Jhabal moved an amendment inter alia approving of the con< 
stitution drafted by the Nehru Committee, and aopreciating abolition of 
reservation of seats in the Punjab, but urging the All-India Convention to effect the 
following modifications : (a) the goal to be complete independence, (b) reserva- 
tion of seats to be abolished in all provinces as in the Punjab and Bengal, (c) the 
condition precedent to adult suffrage demanded by the Punjab Moslems be 
abandoned, (d) Moslem rights to reopen the question of joint electorates after 
ten years be not conceded. The speaker exhorted the Sikns to stand on the 
popular side in the fight or freedom. 

Mr. Harnam Singh contended that Swaraj* should not be tantamount to 
Muslim Raj. Mr. Kabul Singh emphasised thsSt the Nehru Report granted a 
boon to the peasants and workers by making provision for adult sufeage. 

Mr. Buta Singh, Advocate, declared that the Sikhs did not want to wreck 
the Congress, but felt that the whole Nehru scheme was based on communal 
considerations, and not drafted from a purely nationalist standpoint. 

Sardar. Mangal Singh, a signatory to the Nehru. Report, said that he saw 
Swaraj coming nearer and nearer every day, but to ensure it religious prejudice 
must ga He denied that the Sikhs’ rights could be safiq[uarded by conceding 
reserved seats on a population basis tn the Pimjal^ an it would only create 
mutual suspicion between the communiUes. Exj^ainiag his sitting in the All- 
Parties’ Conference, he said he had urged that comramal representation most 
disappear altogether or that the percentage diould be thirty per cent. Even 
from the mere communal standpoint, he had said that the Sikhs would by 
capacity and wmrth win more seats than by reservation on a population basis. 

Master Tara Singh did not want to break away from the Congress. The 
Qong]^ should not ignore Sikhs. He was not for Moslem Raj and he was not 
for British Raj either but would, while working with the Congress, secure for the 
Sikhs their rights even if he had to die in his work in parsoanoe thereof 

The original resolution disapproving the Nehru Rcjport and the ideal of 
Dominion Sutus and demanding yo per cent f epresentalion lor the Sikhs was 
carried by a large majority. 

The IndepMence resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee was not 
pat before the open session. 

Conference Eads in Confusion. 

The last resolution moved in the Sikh League declared that any Sikh who 
would remain a member of the Nehru Committee, would forfeit the conflddnce 
of the Skhs unless he was nominated by the League. 

Sirdar Tej Singh, who opposed the resolutton, was riiouted down. Sirdar 
Tej Singh left the hall and great confusion prevailed, when harsh words and 
diallenges for a fight were exdianged. 

The President foiled to control the situation, and the Conference concluded 
amidst contoion. 
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The Punjab Provincial Conference. 

Amidit Boenei of great eotbrniaeiii the Panjab Profinolal PoHtioal Conference met 
at Lyallpnr on the 29TH SEPTEMBER 19S8 at 9 a.m. nnder the presidentihip of Lala 
Doniohand. A large number of delegatee from different parte of the Panjab inclad* 
Ing qnite a good nnmber of laHj delegatee attended the Conferenoe. The prooeedinge 
commenced with the einging of the Bandemataram Mongt the whole andlencc etanding 
np while it waa being enng. 

After the Chairman, Reception Committee, had finiehed the welcome addreee,Dr, 
SatyapaJ fonnallj propoaed Lala Dnnichand to the chair. 

The PresidoBtial Addrose. 

The Pretident, in the coarse his address, said that India had got only a 
semblance of Self-Government in lieu of her sacrifice in men and money in the 
Great War, whereas the victorious countries got almost everything they wanted. 
The so-called Reforms did not bring in any marked economic, educational or 
moral advance in India but the taxes and the cost of living had gone up in an 
appreciable degree. The value of the lands and houses has decreased, trade has 
gone down, income of the agriculturist has gone down and unemployment 
among the masses is daily increasing with the result that the condition of the 
masses is now worse than ever. But the expenditure on the Army and the Civil 
Service has multiplied to a ridiculous extent. 

Freedom was the only remedv suggested by the President for the betterment 
of India. He cited the examples of U. S. A. which prospered as soon as they 
threw away the yoke of England and the countries like Canada, Australia and 
South Africa whicn are marching towards progress ** The real fact is that 
said Lala Dunichand, these self-governing countries have economic freedom 
and their wealth remains in the country itself. While so fkr as India is concern- 
ed, she has no economic freedom and at the same time a decent portion of her 
wealth is sent away to the country to which it is subject. ” 

Lala Dunidiand then exited the theory that India being an Asiatic 
country and inhabited by diflhrent communities was not fit to govern herself. 
Japan, he said, had long ago shown that an Asiatic country could make progress 
as rapidly as any Earopean country and Canada had exhibited how several 
communities and diverse people of different religious persuasion became one 
united people and prood dtisens of one of the naost progressive colonies of the 
wmrld. Referring to the Morley-Mlnto Reforms and Montagii4Mmsford Reforms, 
the President observed that these half-hearted measures could not solve the 
problem and that there was no occasion for seadiM the Simon Commission 
because the British people or Parliament and the Government of India know 
what they want to give and what the people of India sent on their part. And 
to settle this question It would have been better if a Round Table Conference 
had been callra to settle the lines of reforms. ** 

Betering to the report of the All-Fsrtieii* Conferenoa Lala Doniefaand said that the 
Congress took op the cbalienge thrown ont by Lord Birkenbesd and prepsied a oonstits- 
lion the Bajor reeomniendations of whieh were aooeptable to all. 

The President regretted the beetiJe sttitsde of ttie Anglo-lodians and offered a friendly 
adviee to tbein and the Civil Servlee not to oppeee the Kebra report. He alee thoagbt 
that ohjeetiene rmlaed by a small grenp of Sfahoaimedans were not tenable. He referred 
to eome of them and ehowed hew them oenJd net be mnintained, If oaref nlly eorotlnlied. 

JMerriag to tha Sikhe he re}«doid that generally the Inheritors of those who mled 
fhePnniabbefoiotheadveBlcf the Ingllob are playing their part in ■ m a nn e r worthy 
of them. 

The Jaot ohlMtkNi laimd by ewtaln advaneed Indiana wae that the present Kehm oon- 

etitation wae not good, beeenm the time hod advanced eo much that we ehoaki have a 
oonetitation for IndepsiMlenee only. 
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•• PenomUy I qnito (ympathite with them. In fsot, penonnllj I am for • nnn«tt^ n ttw 
proYidiog for complete independenoe. Bat 1 oonfees that to onr misfortone, all I&diani at 
the present moment are not agreed to it. And we cannot succeed in onr demand, if the 
constitntion containing this demand is not baeked by all parties as the Nehru Report is. 
Therefore, as a practical man, 1 would request my friends holding this opinion that for 
the present they should see their way of accepting this report till the test of their country- 
men came up to their standard. 

1 baye now done with my brief general survey of the Simon Oommission and the 
Nehru Report, Now it is your bnsiness to do your best in every possible way to boycott 
the Simon Commission and support the Nehru Report. There has already been formed an 
all-parties committee in the Puniab. Every one of yon should not only become a member 
of this committee but also help this All-Parties Committee with men and money 

Referring to the so-called advantages of British role the President said It is an 
exploded theory. The real thing wbioh we have to see is what onr present oondition is as 
compared with the other civilised countries, and as 1 have suggested above, onr present 
oondition is as bad as ever and does not compare fkvonrably with that of the people of other 
self-governing countries. While under this foreign bureanoraey the agriculture of the 
country has fared adversely the non-agriculture pursuits such as trade and commerce bare 
not in any way fared better, and the present system of Government, true to its traditions, 
has tried to thwart the trading and commercial elasses similarly **, 

The President pointed out that ** the drain of money from onr country to England, the 
chief thing which has retarded and is still retarding the progress of India, is the excessive 
expenditure on the Army and the Civil Service. You are aware that heavy as that 
expenditure on the army already was in the pre-war days, it has nearly been doubled and 
now it absorbs nearly half the total revenue of India and only recently the salaries of the 
Civil services as a result of the Lee Commission report (notwithstanding the protest of the 
whole country) have also been doubled. And how powerless onr L^islative AssemUy 
was in the matter is well known to yon all. Therefore until the people have power to 
reduce the enormous expendiiuret it is difficult to make any progress In the country. 
1 do not expect much from the Government, foreign as it is. Though I have asked 
for your earnest • and whole-hearted support of the Nehru report, I minst frankly ooufew 
that 1 do not expect Dominion Government within a short time, if the Government can 
help it •». 

Concluding his address Lala Dunichand said : If wo are going to get Swaraj or 

Self-Government, it will be with our exertions only. Therefore let us determine once and 
for all that in order to attain Swaraj we mns^ sink all onr difference, stand under the banner 
of the Congress and help it with all onr heart and soul. For if I can give yon any advice 
that consists only in these words, and they are always— self-knowledge, self-conscionsness 
and self-dependence, if you can act upon these words, God will help yon and bless your 
enterpnse **. 

Resolntions. 

After the President bad finished bis address the Conference adjourned but met again 
in the afternoon when Dr. Satyapal moved a resolution appreciating the services of Batdar 
Gopal Singh, Propaganda Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee who 
had recently been convicted under section 124A to two years* rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of thousand rupees, and criticising the judgment of the convicting magistrate. 

After the resolution bad been duly seconded and supported the Conference unani- 
mously and enthusiastically passed it. 

The Bardoli Struggle. 

Sardar Mangal Singh then moved a resolution congratulating Mr. Vallabbai Patel 
and his colleagues and co-workers. In course of a lengthy speech the mover recalled the 
history of the Bardoli struggle and maintained that it was Government who broke law 
in spirit though not in letter. Government, continued the speaker, was out to break the 
spirit of the people^ but it was ultimately the Government that bad to bend before the 
will of the people. The speaker reiterated Mr. YaJlabbai’s words that given intercommnnal 
unity he would establish self-government in a fort-night. By allowing interoommunal 
dismsIoDS to exist India was perpetuating her slavery. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the conference. 

Independence. 

Dr. Alam then moved that this Conference cordially weloomes the lesolution of inde- 
peudence adopM by the Indian National Congress «nd is of opinion that there oan be 
no teal freedom for India till British connection is severed and India oontrolf her economio. 
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mflHarj tad fortign polkqf. In pnittenlnr kbit Oonferenoe it of oploioa that Che Brikith 
nmj of oeonpntioB In India mnak forkhwikh bo withdrawn. 

Dr. Alam mooing the abooo retolnklon told kbat Independonoe wat worth tfriolng 
for at all ootkt and no amount of oaerilloe wat too great for Ik. Oontlnnlng Dr. Alam 
mid that the oraoing for freedom wat like a mania which onoe it pottettet a man make 
him mn after It like a mad man He wat oonfidcnt the Brltlih eonneetton with 
India oonld not laet Idhg. The Leoknow Oonferenoe, eontinned Dr. Alam, had held 
oat Ihe olloe hranoh to the Briklth Gooemment and the oonieqaenoe of itt lefntal retted 
entlielj with the Britith Gooemment. The retolnklon wet adoptdd bj the oonfeienoe. 

Complete Bojoott of Committlon. 

The Conleienoe then nnanlmontlj adopted retolniiont faoonring eomplete hojentt of 
the SImoB CommiNion, ealllng npon the pet^le of the Pnninb to organlie matt dement- 
traliODt on the ooettlon of the Oommittion*t oltit in the Pnnjab, atronglj condemning 
the notion of the Vloerpj in nominal log memhen from the Oentral Legitlatare to eo-opetate 
with the Committion and ttronglj condemning the notion of the membera of the Pnnjtb 
Oonnell BImon Oommittee. 

The Nchm Beport. 

On the 80TH BBPTBMBEBy the Conference reutembling Maalana Abdul Qoadir moved 
that tbit confmiioe aoBgreCnlatet Pandit KotUal Nehru and bit eoHeagnee on drafting the 
report and while adhering to the ideal of independence approvet of and aeoeptt the Lucknow 
All*Partlec Gonlefenoe deoitlon and whole-heartedly rapporta the tyatem of Joint electorate. 

The mover explained the advantagee of the Nehru •cbeme and maintained that the 
Nehm oonatitutlon offered the beat aolnllon for Indla'a multifariona problemt. 

After about five houra* ditcumion the. Conlerenoe adopted ananimoatly the rmolution. 

The Oonferenoe alio adopted the followtef retolntlona :--{l) Skronly proteating against 
the Government polli^ legi^ini^he Martial Law priaenera and calling npon the Punjab 
people to ttart a vigmot agitaMoa lor their rcleaae. (9) Paying ita reverent homage 
and hearty greeting to the numeroovaad gallaiit hand of children of the province who lie in 
Jail on kbit day fee the crime of loving Ireedom and aerving the mother-land and tnggeating 
lor the atarUng of a fund In their aid. 

After the paamge of tome other reaolutiona and the pretident*t oonoloding remarks 
the vote ef thanks wm pr o p om d to the chair and the oonferenoe concluded. 


The U. P. Provincial G>nference. 


The U. P. Political Oonferenoe oommenoed aittings at Jhanehl on the 97TH OCTOBEB 
IfiSB In n tettefnlly deooratod pnndal in front of the commanding hillock on which atands 
the bifltorio Jhuiti fort whero Maharani Lakahmi Bal bad fought many battles In the eanse 
of the eonntry In the early days of the East India Company. The delegatee to the eon- 
frrenee numbmed about 860 and visitors turned up in very large nombeia. It was past seven 
in the evening when the Oonferenee opened procoNUngt with the iinglog of National songs. 

Wnlcomn AddrnaA 

Woleoming the delcgatas, Pandit Dhnlekar reonlled Habarani Laktbml Bai't inimitable 
and ondanated oonrage and commended her imperltbable love of freedom to tbeooontrj. 

Beferrlng to the Bimon Committloii, the Olmlrman afllrmed that the ** alien, un- 
wanted nnd nniBvIted Oommisolon ** bad eome with the avowed object of tightening the 
ehalat of bondage. The netlon bed wisely deelded on eomplete boycott of tha Commit- 
•ioB» He believed the end of the eommnnal fights waa wit hin tight, and that both HIndea 
and M ot l e ma were galtiag aahaawd of their past foolltbneat. He wanted the Britfab 
peopia to enderatend that the Nehm Beport waa the last gaatnie made by India In the 
teieieataof paaot and frieadahip, and that the BrItiaL wonld be held rsaponalbla tot the 
ccnergnancea which would follow Ita rcji^fon. 

Piooeedingi Hi; Dbtt:ekhar oongrmtolatad the Bardoli Batyagrahia and attribniad 
thdr aeeceai t^hadl, which he said waa bat another name for organisation. Witho^ 
an awakratag eC the villagcra; there eoold he no real anbatential anooeaa. Bpaaklngm 
villBia tednatriei, bo urged the appointaaent of a eommittee to prepare a Hat of tnMi 
te d natriei fit to be Intfodneed to the vlllaira togather with the praotical mnan u eeame r y 
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for mob Introduction. Conolnding, the ipenker advocated the eontinnanee otthe poJicj 
of capturing local bodies bj OongreMmen. He enamerated work of pabUc ntilitj including 
the Introdnction of primarj ednoatlon. 

PrneidoBtial Address. 

Pandit Jawaharlal NBHBU was given a tremendous ovation; as he proceeded Is the 
rostrum to deliver hie txtmnpon presidential addrem in Hindustsni. Ho declared that the 
cry of Independence was no new cry in India. From the day thek eenatij feil under 
alien rule, there bad always been people who dreamt of Indepsndnme and worked for it. 
What was the great straggle of 1867» bnt a War of Fadependence esaseemted by nmny 
gallant deeds and heroic sacrifices t Here in the city of Jhaxwi bis mind dwelt Singly 
on that lady who knowing no fear went out to struggle and die against overwhehning odds 
for the glory of India and her womanhood. 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said be believed that no nation nnder foreign rule eoold 
ever be at peace with Us conqueror. India could not be at peace with England till she 
attained freedom. Freedom ooold not come by their bfeoBtdng partaere even if that were 
poesible in that Imperialist concern which was called the British Empire. Imperial ism 
and Freedom were as poles apart.. The day England woold shed Imperialism Indians 
would gladly oo-operate with her. hot thefu were no signs of it. England to-dsy was the 
arch-priest of Imperialism, and perhaps the worst offendets were those of her Labour 
Party who had a lemaikable capacity for combining tall talk about freedom and self- 
determination with fnll-blooded imperialisui. 

What manner of independence was that, which resulted in starvation and expioitation 
of millions f The problem before the country was therefore twofold. Firstly, they sbonld 
chalk ont an economic and social programms. Leadership and clfeetivo control of the 
movement would nltimaCely pass to those who were mobt exploited to-day, the maases. 
Thqy would atomble, fall and make many mistakis, bnt they wonld have the driving 
fores of eoonomie nreemity behind them, and that was b-*nnd to carry them to victory. 
Bereft of that driving Idree, their polities were bonnd to become, ae tbqf had indeed 
become, a inmUe of leaolnttona, proonttono and shouting with no action behind them. 
Swam], asserted Pkadit Jawaharlal, would not be attained by scoring lawyer*! poinu or 
fayforeneie eloquence. The speaker reaiinned that eocialism mnat be their aim. He 
therefore reeomm e nded the appointment of a committee to draw np a programme. 

Their soetal programnw mutt lay down clearly that they oonld not tolerate tbs many 
dimbilitiee from which the Hepiceaed Clasaes snffeiied. Provision mn t be made for freeing 
the women-folk ; and both legally and otherwise, they most have the eame atatne m 
SMB. Bucb relim of barbarism aa the purdah must of course go entirely. 

EConomio inequalities must give way to equitable disti ibntion of wealth. Provision 
oonld not bo osado by keeping the economic and the social stmoture of to-day. To give 
wealth to the poor and the disposs es s e d, tb^y most take from the rich. They must equalise 
distribntion, and ops that the incidenee of taxation was such ae to prevent both great 
wealth and great poverty. The burden of taxation on the rich mnat he increased, and 
deereaoed and even removed entirely from the poor. Abolition of Isndlordism wonld 
oeenpy a prominent plsoe in their progromme. Instead of landlordism, they should have 
email holdings ordinarily enough for a family to enltivstc ; but in order to prevent aocn- 
meiatloDP, tb^ muet probihH all alknation of land and all tiansfers for debit. Pt. Juwubur- 
lul anggeeted tbs grunt of some eompentation to the owners of big esutes, but eompen- 
setion should not oeruinly be given so as to make the receiver of it a wealthy man again. 
Be alio rcoommended that the very poor boldera of land who could barely make a living 
oat of it ahonld be entirely exempted from taxation. 

Another problem they bad to face was the indebtedness of the peasantry. These 
debts Binst be annulled anbieet to partial oompensation in cases of hardship. Taxation 
ihonld he diieet and steeply graduated, ao ae to fall in the main on larger Incomes as far 
aa poaeible. All Indirect taxation ahonld be abolished. Incidenully, be also suggested 
an inheritanoe tax or death duties. 

Alluding to the wotkers, tbs Prerident pointed ont that the recent history of etrikes. 
loek-onts and ubootingB showed that none eonld ignore industrial labonr. Sven the 
Qovemmenfc did net ignore them. The Government realised far more than any Indian 
Icacter, the potential strength of the workers ; and so with frantic baste, the Govemssent 
bad aongbt to mnislo tie up the trade nnione. They bad seen the attempts of the 
Govommeni to ornrib their organisation and prevent organised action. 

Beferring to organieatioosi Pandit Jawaharlal opined that oommanalism 

wonld not go plons leeolntkma and endlesa talk of nniiy. When examinod It would 
bo foand th&i In caienoo it was tbs desire among the inteiieotuals tor the loaves and 
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fishes of oflBee. If, therefore, the attention of the masses was directed to the economic 
facts which mattered, they would automatically tarn away from oommunalism and 
psendo-religions mentality. As for communal leaders who advocated Independence, the 
strange mixture of oommunalism and Independence made the speaker doubt if the heads 
of those who combined both were sound. For, there was nothing in common between the 
two and they could not build up the noble edifioe of a ** frM India ** on the shifty and 
sandy foundations of oommunalism. 

Goncludingi Pandit Jawaharlal stated that they had now to devise sanctions. Those 
sanctions could only come from mass organisation and mass action. They might not 
adopt all the items of the non-co-operation programme of 19S1, but thiy must adopt the 
spirit of it, leading eventually to non-payment of taxes or other forms of mats civil disobe- 
dience. Of courer, they must have nothing to do with the Simon Commission, and there was 
DO good evolving schemes of co-operation with Bugland. He twitted His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner for making the remark in a recent speech that in the event of a 
future war between India and England, His Highness wonM side with the latter. His 
Highness the Maharaja, declared the speaker, still lived mentally in the Middle Ages and 
thought of the Divine Bights of kings. 

Resolulions. 

After the presidential address was over the Conference adjourned to reoMsemble again 
on the next day, the 28 TH OCTOBER, when it discussed resolutions recommended by the 
Subjects Committee. 

Memorial to Maharani Laxmibai of Jhansi. 

On the motion of Principal Narendra Dev of the Benares National University, the 
Conference passed a resolution appointing a Committee to erect a memorial in honour of 
Maharani Laxmibai of Jhansi, who fearlessly sacrificed her life in the fight for Indian 
Independence during the Mutiny of 1867. 

National Independence. 

Mr. Balakrishna Sharma then moved the following resolution This Conference 
welcomes the resolution of the Madras Cangress declaring the goal of the Indian people 
as Complete Independence. In the opinion of this Conference, there can be no real free- 
dom for India so long as the connection with the British Empire is not severed.' 

Dr. Katjn moved an amendment urging the deletion of the latter portion of the 
resolution, which declared in favour of secession from the British Empire. 

His amendment however was rejected by an overwhelming majority, and tbo original 
resolution was passed with only two dissentients. 

Lucknow Decisions. 

At the instance of Cbaudhri KhalikoExaman, the Conference welcomed the recom- 
mendations of the Lucknow All-Parties' Conference for the solution of communal difficulties, 
as in its opinion it could remove the ‘difficulties. 

The Conference on the motion of Pandit Oovind Ballabb Pknt passed a resolution, 
congratulating the Nehru Committee on their labours and patriotism, and stating that 
the Neprn Report was a great step towards political freedom. 

Mr. Bamparshad moved a rider, to the effect, that the Oonferanoe should welcome 
only recommendations like those relating to Adult Fiancbise, tba solution of the communal 
problem, distribntion of provinces on linguistic basis, compulsory education, eta, which 
did not come into conflict with the Independence resolution. 

The amendment was thrown out, only the mover voting for it. 

Subject to iis decision on Independence, the Confcreiioe lubmquently adopted the 
Nehm Report, The Conference then adjourned. 

Boycott of Simon Commimion. 

On the 29TB OCTOBER the Conference urged effective boycott of the Simon Oommto- 
Sion, characterising the members of the Central and Provincial suhsidiary Oossmi^tees as ill* 
wishers of the conotry. Resolutions were also passed recomssending the uplift of the depressed 
ciasMs, congratulating the Bardoli Satysgrahis on their successful ** no-tax** cimpeign, and 
eondemnlng the Oovemasent for passing ** vindictive ** sentenom on the Sakerl P'***'^*' . 

The Oonferencs noted with deep concern the failure of crepe in the Province, ana 
appoteteda Oommlttee, under the wainuansbip of Pukiit Oobind Ballabh Pant| ftf 
orguMsIng tcHsI work. Another Oossmiltee was appointed to diaw up a pM^i***"** ^ 
village re-organlmtien. Ae Oonferonoa than disperosd. 



The Delhi Provincial Conference. 

The Delhi Proyincial Political Conference opened at Meernt on the 13TH OCTOBER 
1928 in a hoge pandal which was filled op by delegates and visitors, the attendance 
exceeding 3.000. Prominent among those present were Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Professor Jogal Eishore, Professor Ramamurti, Hesfsrs, Kripalani, Yemin Khan, linkhtar 
Bingb, Vi]ayapal Bingh, Moulana Zafar AH, Shriinati Parvati Devi and Mr. Beharilal. 

Praeidenlial Addressi 

Pandit Jawaharlal, in the coarse of an extempore presidential aildress in Hindustani, 
mainly dealt with the Nehru Report, and the decisions of the All-Parties* Conference. 
He had absolutely nothing to do with the Simon Commission. He had ceased to think of 
ir, much less to talk about it. He divided the Nehru Report into three parts, i.e., ooramuns 
general and the controversy between Dominion Status and Independence, 

Discussing the communal aspect of the Nehru Report. Pannit Jawaharlal asserted 
that the Report not only embodied a carefully thoughtout and worked-out scheme, but the 
decision incorporated the agreement of all the people conoTned. The real trouble had 
been the question of Sinti, majority reservation in the Punjab and Bengal, and joint 
electorates. All the three points were SL*ttted by agreements by the parties concernetl. The 
Sind Agreement was signed not only by the Hindus and Moslems concerned, but also by 
Manlana Shaukat Ali and Monlvi Dandi who were now most nnaccountably trying to 
diaeredit it. Their memories must be short. The Punjab Agreement was similarly solved by 
nnanifflouB agreements among the Punjab delegates, subject to a note by the Sikbs. Why 
people should carry on an agitation against it, passed bis com prehension, but it was 
obvious that the general feeling in the country was unanimously in favour of the solution. 
He hoped the Confert uee would strongly approve of them and ask for its complete adop- 
tion by the country. Even more than the solutims, be bad welcomed at Lnoknow the 
new spirit of compromise of "give and take.** People now realised that the good of the 
country was inextricably bound up with the good of the whole of the people. That apirit 
waa a certain sign of better times. 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to the clanae relating to fundamental rights 
suaranteeing living wage. He approved of it thoroughly, but liketi to know how the 
Nehru Committee and the Conference proposed to give effect to it. Where would they 
get trie V St (nods necessary f They could get them from the richer classes who were In 
sopeifluity of good things in the world, but tbe report assured the latter of all rights in 
property and titles. It might be said that increased pro i action would leave more mon^ 
at the people*8 disposal, but under the present circumstances, that money would go to 
landlords and capitalists. Tbe only possible solution was offered by aocialism, i.e., 
equalisation as far as possible of income and of the means ot production and distribution 
and control by the State. It followed that there must be no big s^niindare, and that big 
factories must be ovVned by the State. That was tbe only way to ensnre a living wage 
for all. If ail vested interests were protected, it was impossible t» provide living wages. 

Adverting to the Ditmiuion Status versus independence controversy, tbe President 
remarXed that the tendency of the Nehru Committee was to limit tbe liberty of action of 
those who stood for iodepsndenoe and to glorify tbe Nehru Report. Other developments 
also pointed painfully to a general withdrawal from the position of independenoe. He 
specially referred to a recent report that tbe members of the Congress Party in the Central 
legislature were permitted to sign the Viceroy*8 bonk. Ooe could see gradually that tbe 
spider*s web of imperialism was catching even Congressmen. Freedom, declared Pandit 
Jawaharlal, was not going to be won by nice points made by 'awyers. It was to be 
attained by developing tbe will for power. " We are op to-day against Imperialism. 
Does Dominion Btatns promise us relief from it f It is all well to say, by getting Domi- 
nion Status we shall obange tbe composition of tbe British Empire and then imperialism 
will disappear or decrease. The British Commonwealth of nations Is tbe strongest 
exponent of imperialism. We cannot demolish it under DtMninion Btatns. ** 

Pandit Jawaharlal objected also to asking for Doasinion Btotns on tbe ground that 
they feared the eonseqaenoes of Independenoe. which sseant tli^ were aeoepting Dominion 
Status nnder stress. He did not want India to accept anything under Gompalsioa, The 
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right nomeBt tor Moepting Dominion Sufcoi might come after Independenee had been 
attained and India waa free to ehooie what ahe liked best. Iloreorer, the aeheme wonld 
not develop a desire for freedom and ospaoity for paorifice, and more dangerons still it 
wonld make people issagine that no sanotion was neoessary for it. 

Continning, Pandit Jawabarlal said that the question of violence and non-violence 
had been debated in this country. From the religions point of view nndonbtedly violence 
was a bad thing and the chief grievance of socialists against capitalists was that it 
developed waig. He continned, ** We want a world as far as possible witbont wars and 
violence ; but violenoe, though utterly bad, is preferable to slavery. If India is convinced 
she can become free through violence. She will undoubtedly have a right to indulge in it 
as other conrtries have done. Modern development of warfare bail, however, made 
organised States terribly powerful. It was impusible to combat the ^vernment by violence. 
In Europe^ be said, the main methods of developing sanotion and of seising power were 
baaed not on violence but peac^fnl organisation of workers, peasants and others, Tliat 
was the only way for India too. Essentially, it was non-co-operation although there was 
difference in details. With organised masses, tremendous pressnre oonld be brought to bear 
and any Government might be compelled to give in. They had an instance of that at 
Baidoli, and the success there showed its efficiency. Such m* thod employed on an All- 
India scale waa bound to result in national victory. Concluding, Pamlit Jawabarlal 
explained his Independenee for India League. He hoped the League wonld meet in Delhi 
next month to determine its oonstitntion. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential speech waa over, on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal, the Con- 
ference adopM a lesolntion deploring the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan and adionrnrd 
III] the next day. 

The Baidoli Struggle. 

On the 14TH OCTOBER on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, Praaldent ot 
the Oonferencp, It was nnanimonsly* resolved to eongratnlats Mr. Tallabliai Patel and the 
Sayagrahls of Bardoli for the snceessfal agitation against tbs enhancement of land revennef 

The Conference also recorded its sense of deep pain at the attltnde of the Qovernmen. 
in not commoting the oentenoes passed upon the Kakori prisoners nnd sympntbished with 
the familieo of the victims. It was further resolved to open a branch of the Hlndnstani 
Bevadal in the province. 

Commission Boycott. 

Choodhri Mukhtar Singh moved a resolution urging complete boycott of the 
Simon Commission nt every stngc and in every form, calling on the Congress orga- 
nisations of the province to organise mass demonstrations in other cities tbs Com- 
mission may visit and extensive propaganda among Indians of nil sbndss of opinion so 
that they might have nothing to do with the Commission. The resolntion which waa 
snpportsd by Pandit Qopinnth Sinbn was passed by the oonfereaec. 

Independence tbe Goal. 

Dr. Ansari then moverl : — ** This Conference cordially wclcosses tbe resolntion ot 
IndopcndenoB passed nt tbe Madras Congress and is of opinhm that ibers can be no real 
freedom for India till British connection is severed.'* 

Mr. Vijaynpal Singh, believed that even Dominion Stntns wooM be granted to Indians 
ns a bnlfwny horn ns n sequel to the netivities of ihow who stood for Independenoe. 
As to the Simon team, they shonld dismiss them from their minds nnd think th^ 
they were CoansiSBioaera born snd dssd in tbe third cenlnrj. The icaolation wss nnsni- 
monsly pis se d . 

Eebrn Report snd Commnnnl Problem. 

On the motioo of Msnisns Ztfsrsli ft wss resolved to welcome the eolntion of 
commaasl prObbsms spfoved by tbe AlJ-Partlri* Conforeoee. Msslsns jSsfhrsli urged 
the dcUgmcB to etnnd by sad work tbst solntion. Tbe rcsolntkm wss adopted, 

Ssfegnnrd to Bsekwnrd Cornmnnitiee. 

The Confcftnee nest appointed s committee oonsietiog ot Dr. Anasii, ^ 
Pnrihed sad Bsidso Cbche to prepare euitsble economic ssfegnsrde for the soonllcd depremM 
nleisnt and other hnekwsrd gvsnpe and cornmnnltiee to be embodied In the Nehm 
The cenivrvm nleo recommended to the Provtneisi Congrem Committee to Uke fa its obs^ 
Iho orgsalmtioa of pssffmts snd workers snd start samng them vlforoiif proptfsnds 
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regarding polltlotl uplift and to formnlate economic programme for their betterment* 
Tbeoonfeienoe then adjonmed till the next day. 

On the 16 TH OCTOBER the reeolotion for a separate Province for Delhi with Ambala 
and Meerut Pirision districts was to come first but was not tahen np. Pandit Jawabar- 
lal Kebrn having authorised the Publicity Secretary to inform the press that the Sabjecta 
Committee had decided to refer the Delhi Province resolution to the provincial Oongresa 
Committee. This decision was arrived at to avoid opposition by the Meerut delegates. 
There was a keen canvassing on both sides. 

The first resolution taken up was about the war-danger. The conference drew 
particular attention of the people to the wiir danger resolution of the Madras Congress 
and exhorted them to follow the lead given therein and declared that they will not 
permit themselves to be exploited by the British Government for the furtherance ot 
imperialism. - . 

The second resolution passed concerned the creation of a provincial political sufferers' 
fond. The conference then closed amidst shouts of Bandc-Mataram". 


The Bihar Provincial Conference. 

The 17th Bihar Provincial Political Conference began its session at Patna 
on the 9TH DECEMBER 1938. Before the proceedings commenced the 
National Flag was hoisted by Mr. Dip Narayan Sinha, President, Bihar Congress 
Committee. The Conference was attended by a large number of delegates and 
visitors. Besides the Hon. Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, President-elect of the 
Conference and Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member, Bihar Govt and 
Chairman, Reception Committee, the audience included amongst others Babu 
Rajendra Piasad, Hon M jhendra Prosad and Mrs, KamalaDevi Chattopadhayaya. 

Mr. Sachidananda SINHA, welcoming the delegates recollected his old 
association as ex President of the Conference and emphasised the utility of such 
conferences. Speaking about the Simon Commission he said that they had already 
laid down a clear policy regarding the Commission and experience had shown that 
their attitude was perfectly right and circumstances necessitated further stiffening 
of their opposition to the Commission. 

Dealing with the Nehru Report, Mr. Sinha said that it had already received 
very wide appreciation and support throughout this country and even Anglo- 
Indian papers had been forced to acknowledge that it marked an ep^h in 
India's political progress and embodied a statesmanly scheme which could not 
be lightly ignored. The report has been subjected to attacks from numerous 
quarters, Anglo-Indians and also by a section of their Mahomedan fellow country- 
men, But the important point to remember was that the report should be taken 
as a whole and not piecemeal. Considered as such it provided, in his opinion, 
a scheme of reforms and political progress which, if accepted, would go a long 
way to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of their people. , .u.. 

Referring to the supersession of the Gaya District Board 
mined manner in which the Government had superseded the Board. “ . . 
produced Indian capacity and character in respect of the *‘^*”** 5 *®**’®“?“ ® 
self-governing bodies evidently with a view to P^t^ve before those who vvere but 
too ready to believe such stories of their eternal unfitness for the **®*^1*,® , c 

their elementary rights. He regarded . action of the Minist^ of Loca 
Govt, as a very serious and most drastic step in all conscience. It y^s ^ 8 ^ 

cast a grave reflection on Indian capacity and uy th® 

administration. He strongly resented the aspersion sought to . 
supersession of the Board on a publicist of the orovince in 

the Hon Mr. Anugraha Nara;ran Sinha who worthily supersession 

the Council of State. The Ministry had no ewe J Dowe^hitpired 

could only be justly characterised at a high-handed abuse ot po p 

ee 
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obvicusly by ulterior considerations. It rested with them to so mobilise the 
forces of public opinion tu make a repetition of such improper conduct on the part 
of the Government impossible in future. 

He then referred to the scheme relating to the prolongation of the life of the 
present Legislative Council till the end of 1931 which according to some news- 
papers outside the province had emanated from Sir Syed Fakhrudd in, Education 
Minister of Bilur and who was Said to have circularised it to the Ministers of 
other provinces. The reason of the Minister for this prolongation scheme, in 
his own words, were that the public will be engaged in criticising the report 
of the Simon Commission and its recommendations and those who are opposi. 
tionists will take undue advantage and will canvass against those who have 
either supported the Commissioner or gave evidence before iu” He asked them 
to second their views on this questicn from the public point of view. 

In his presidential address the Hon Mr. Anugrah NARAYAN dealt with the 
various problems affecting the country and the province at the present moment. 
He traced the history of the non-co-operation movement and the subsequent 
phases of the national struggle for independence. He pointed out that their 
policy of resisting the bureaucracy in the Councils was a failure, at least in Bihar, 
where the Government by manoeuvering the votes commanded a standing 
majority. He said that he had already replied in detailing the resolution of the 
Cfovemment superseding the Gaya District Board on which he was Chairman and 
he was prepared to seek the verdict at the bar of public opinion. In one breath 
the Government praised the local bodies and in the other condemned them. That 
was a queer policy. He gave two main reasons for the supersession of the Gaya 
District Board. Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
was prompted to bring about the supersession out of personal malice against him 
and the Congress Party to which he belonged and the Government were out to 
make a good case for the unfitness of Indians before the Simon Commission. 
He criticised the educational policy of the Government and pointed out that there 
was no extension in primary education and at the present slow rates of progress 
it would take many years to achieve a real extension in primary education. He 
exhorted the people to stiffen the boycott of the Simon Commission in view of 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death and the assault on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He said 
that the Nehru Report have given satisfaction to all. Concluding, he asked them 
to follow the constructive programme of khaddar and charka. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference. 

The Andhra Prr>vincial Conference commenced its sessions at Nandyal on 
Saturday, the 17TH NOVEMBER 1928 before a large and distinguished gather- 
ing of delegates and visitors. Before the Conference met the news of the 
death of Lala Lajpat Rai cast a gloom over the gathering that met. ^ It 
was received at noon and it spread quickly in the delegates* camp, throwing 
them into great grief over the demise of this patriot of supreme sacrifice 
and service. After a brief consultation, the delegates assembled and an extra- 
ordinary session of the Andhra Provincial Conference was held at which glowing 
tributes were paid to the life and service of Lalaji. 

In proposing Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar, President-elect of the Conference, 
to the chair, Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao, chairman of the Reception Commiuee, 
reported the news and said that they were met there to record their sense of deep 
loss at the death of Lai li from heart failure this morning at y-jo* Lalaji, he said, 
fought and suffered all his life for the freedom of the motherland and his life wtf 
one of sacrifice and service. His loss was Irreparable and the void caused wouio 
be hard to fill. 
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Mr. DoraiswimL Iyengar, the President, then moved the fbllcwing resolution ; 

"This Conference records its deepest sorrow at the sudden death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai from heart failure, who had fought ail hts life for the freedom of the 
motherland and laid down his life in her service and that so soon after he was 
brutally and cowardly assaulted by the Police on his chest, when he was leading 
the procession of boycott against the Simon Commission. 

« This Conference conveys its message of condolence to the members of the 
Lalaji’s family and exhorts them to bear up with the irreparable loss caused not 
only to themselves but also to the whole nation in the sure hope that Swaraj for 
India is being built on the sacrifice of this great nation.*’ 

The resolution was carried, the gathering standing in silence. 

The Conference adjourned for half an hour, after which it proceeded with 
the regular proceedings. National songs were sung and these were followed 
by the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. G. Harisarvo- 
thama Rao. The President, Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar then delivered his addrer j 
which lasted for nearly an hour. 

The Presidential Address. 

After tracing the current of politics in the country up to the last Madras 
Congress, the President adverted to the Nehru Constitution and said “ 1 will 
draw your attention to the tangible scheme that has been laid before us by 
the Nehru Committee. The Nehru Committee was not an irresponsible and 
spasmodic combination of individuals at random but one which had all the 
authority with which the country can clothe it. The NatioDal Congress by its 
resolution issued a Commission, which, from the point of view of the Nation, is 
as sublime as the Royal Commission, engineered by British interests, is from 
Briton’s point of view. 1 hey took note of the general desire of all the parties 
in the country to unite together in settling a Swaraj Constitution. The AXU 
Parties Conference was successfully and promptly organised, and as a result of 
their deliberations and with fully discussed views of all the parties on the con- 
tention questions, we have on record now the report of the Nehru Eight which 
has attained the enviable reputation of having crystallised the multifarious view- 
points and having secured the greatest common measure of the country’s demand 
for self-determination. The present controversy is more in the manner than 
in the substance of it. 

Speaking on the importance of the Nehru Report and the Simon Commission 
the President said : I am not afraid now that the Nehru Report will be used 
as a questionnaire by the Simon Commission and ail attempts to discredit it 
will be made with the kind of evidence open or in camera prepared for presen- 
tation before the Simon Commission. For I feel that the Nehru Report can 
withstand any ameunt of attack from the feeble armoury of the Government of 
India. But wnat is essential is to arm the report with the necessary sanction 
for its enforcement. The special achievement of the Nehru Committee is that 
it has fairly well solved the communal controversy of the virulent type, that 
between the Hindus and the Moslems ”. 

Indian States. 

Characterising the problem of the Indian States as an understandable 
conundrum, the President said : — ” The agitation of the Indian States cannot 
block the path of India's freedom and when that freedom becomes a settled 
fact the States will come to realise that they have much to gain by their con- 
stitutional connection with India’s Commonwealth, rather than by the fanciful 
theories of Sir Leslie Scott, who is but a paid advocate of the rulers of the 
Indian States, and not a disinterested expounder of jurisprudence, when he 
postulates the theory of the Indian States with the King of England 

England’s Trusteeship. 

Adverting, to the boycott of the Simon Commission, the President said 
Let our peaceful and graceful boycott proceed with all vigour, and the Bimon 
Commission will know when they will hold their conference in which way lies 
the peace and good Government 01 India. It will be no compliment to the great 
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lawyer if he does not know what weight should be attached to the kind of 
evidence he received as against the patent realities which he can take judicial 
notice of as his knowledge of the real Indian situation grows. The loud voice 
of the country cannot be drowned by the whispers in the Commission chambers. 
Let us take no heed of it and proceed in our path 

Concluding, the President said:-— ** Let the so-called trusteeship or the 
guardianship of the Britisher in India be ended, and the Commonwealth be first 
established; Let us unite and work towards that freedom by whatever name 
it may be called. Britain will be a very good friend when India ceases to be 
a servient tenement for its domination, and not till then. India will be really 
a independent member of the League of Nations only then and not till then’*. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over, condolence resolutions were put 
from the Chair and carried, the whole house standing, touching the deaths of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya, Maganlal Gandhi and Gopa 
bandhu Das. 

The Nehru Report. 

Mr. A. Govindachari next moved : — 

“ This Conference supports the resolution recently passed at Delhi by the 
All-India Congress Committee on the Nehru report.** 

He said he whole-heartedly accepted the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee, which in his opinion in no way conveyed the meaning that it accepted 
the first principle of the Nehru report, namely, the Dominion Status of the Govern- 
ment for India. While the first clause of the resolution expressed adherence to 
the Congress goal of complete independence, in the third clause, it referred to 
the Nehru recommendations being a great step towards political advance. This 
meant not Dominion Status but the items mentioned in the second clause in the 
resolution, namely communal unity, distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis and universal franchise and this too generally without committing itself to 
any detail. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the resolution. He said that the Delhi 
resolution was very plain and it did not give any room for doubts as to inter- 
pretation. Under the auspices of the Congress itself a united front was proposed 
to be presented to the British Government. The All-Parties* Conference was 
convened by the All-India Congress Committee undei these circumstances, and a 
report acceptable to all parties was prepared. It was the duty of the Congress 
organisations to support that report and see that the constitution recommended 
therein was obtained either by a campaign of passive resistance or by devising 
other sanctions. As for Independence, it might be the ultimate goal, for which 
even a moderate like Gokhale had no objection, because as that great patriot had 
said, nobody could set any limitation to the aspirations of a great nation. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. The Conference then 
adjourned to meet again on the next day. 

Discussion on Congress Creed. 

On the i8TH NOVEMBER, the Conference re-assembling, Mr A. Govinda- 
ebari moved a resolution to recommend to the next Congress at Calcutta to 
amend Article I of the Indian National Congress so as to add after Swaraj, ” 
the words, that is, independence free from foreign control. ” 

He said that this resolution was intended to clear up the position in respect 
of India’s goal, as there was meant by Swaraj— complete national indepen- 
dence free from foreign control or Dominion status with British connection. 
Already the Congress had passed a resolution declaring its goal to be indepen- 
dence at Madras. Again, at the last, meeting of the A. I. C. C., the meaning 
was made clear by stating that the Committee adhered to the goal of indepen- 
dence and t^t true freedom could not be got without a severance of the British 
connection. It was only consequential that there should be a change in the 
creed of the CongreM so as to define the goal clearly to be Swaraj free from 
foreign control, 
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Mr. G. Haritarvothama Rao, interruptiog, rote to a poiat of order. He 
Stated that as the Conference had pass^ already a resolution supporting the 
A. I. C. C, resolution at Delhi on the Nehru Report, it was inconsistent now to 
pass a resolution for the change of the Congress creed into one of complete 
independence free from foreign controL 

The President then gave his ruling. He stated that if the mover thought that 
his resolution was only expressing what was recorded in yesterday's resolution 
on the A. 1 . C. O. resolution on the Nehru Report, the present resolution was 
unnecessary. If, on the other hand, as it was contended, it was inconsistent with 
yesterday’s resolution, it was out of order. For either of these reasons, he would 
rule Mr. Govindachari’s motion out of place. 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao next read a resolution that the Committee appointed 
at Bezwada to carry on the boycott propaganda against the Simon Commission, be 
requested to take steps to boycott the Commission. It was carried ** nem con.” 

On the motion of Mr. T. Prakasam the Conference expressed sympathy with 
the sufferers in the recent floods in the Godavari District and urged that a 
remission in the tax was called for. 

Re>settlement in Kistna and Godavari. 

Mr. Prakasam then moved a resolution characterising the proposed resettle- 
ment rates in the Kistna and Godavari Districts, as unjust and illegal, and 
stating that the ryots in these Districts were already groaning under heavy 
taxation. The resolution also urged on the Government to cancel the proposed 
increase. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Prakasam moved another resolution condemning the action of the 
Government of India in interning the Maharaja of Nabah in Kodaikanal and ex- 
pressing sympathy with the Maharaja. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. K. Subba Rao moved to recommend the Calcutta t'ongress to omit the 
words ** peaceful and legitimate ” in the Congress creed which runs : The 
goal of the Congress is the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate 
means.” After some discussions the resolution was withdrawn and the Con- 
ference dispersed. 


The All-I ndia Youth Congress. 

Impressive and solemn scense marked the opening of the 3rd session of the 
All-India Youth Congress which met at Desbandhunagar, Calcutta on the 
DECEMBYTR \n tVie aVteinoon unde\ 

Hantnan. 


WelcomeAddiett. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee, delivered the 
following welcome address : — 


Members of the Republic of Youth ; , ^ . r .u- aii 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the 3rd Session of the All-Ind a 



uviu 18 an unmisiaxaDie inoicaiion 01 me — 

ment in this country. There is probably some apprehension that ^ ^ 

proceedings of the All-India Youth Congress may be somewhat ^ 

by the deliberations of the Indian National Congress and of the Al^F^ 

Convention. But nothing to my mind can detract from 

of a congregation like the Youth Congress. Without 

the importance of political problems in our life, I would 

lems of youth are vital problems— they have an importance of their 
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wbc are the members of the Republic of Youth, attach great value and signifi- 
cance to them. 1 have no doubt that the deliberations of this Congress will be 
carried on with a sense of seriousness commensurate with the responsibility 
wldidi has been cast on our shoulders. 1 have no doubt that' this Congress will 
give a definite lead to the youths of this country on some of the most vital problems 
of our present day life. I, therefore, consider it a privilege and an honour that 
1 should be authorised by the Reception Committee to welcome you on such an 
important oocasion. 

Renaissance of Youth. 

If we cast out eyes beyond our frontiers and take a bird’s-eye view of the 
march of world events, there is one outstanding phenomenon which greets us 
in every land and that is the icnaissance of Youth. From North to South and 
from East to West, wherever we may happen to glance, the Youth Movement 
has become a reality. It is necessary for us to be clear in our own minds what 

the characteristics of the Youth Movement are, what are its main springs on the 
one side and its ultimate objective on the other. 

Any association of youngmen or of young women docs not deserve the 
designation of youth association. A social service league or a famine relief 
society is not necessarily a youth association. A youth association is charac- 
terised by a feeling of dissatisfaction with the present order of things, the desire 
for a better order accompanied by a vision of that order. Youth movements 
arc not reformist in out look but revolutionary. A feeling of restlessness— of 
impatience with the present order, must come into existence before any youth 
movement can start. Personally, I do not consider the youth movement of 
to be a twentieth century phenomenon or an occidental phenomenon. Tms is 
true of every age and of every clime. From the time of Socrates and Buddha, 
men have been inspired by a vision of a better world and under that inspiration 
have endeavoured to reconstruct society. The youth movements of the modern 
age are characterised by a similar vision and a similar effort. Whetwr it is 
Bolshevism in Russia or Fascism in Italy or the Young Turk-movement in Turkey 
—whether it is a movement in China or in Persia or in Germany, everywhere you 
will find the same impulse, the same vision and the same objective Wherever the 
older generation of leaders have failed, youth have become self-conscious and 
have taken upon themselves the responsibility of reconstructing society and 
of guiding it on towards a better and nobler state of existence. 

Friends, let us now come nearer home. It is not only the youths of Germany, 
Russia, Italy and China who are roused. It is not onl^r in medieval Persia and 
insignificant Afghanistan that the youths have bestirred themselves. Even m 
this land of lotus-eaters the awakening has come. 1 firmly believe that it is 
an awakening from within and not merely a ferment on the surface. The youths 
of India are no longer content with handing over all responsibility to their older 
leaders and sitting down with folded hands or following like dumb driven cattle. 
They have realised that it is for them to create a new India, free, great and 
powerful. They have accepted the responsibility ; they have prepared themselves 
ror the consequences and they are now busy schooling themselves for the great 
task that awaits them. At this critical juncture, it is the duty of well-wishers 
of India to speak out fearlessly what they think of the movement or movements 
going on to-day. With an intuitive insight the present day movement is to be 
analysed critically, what defects there arc have to be ruthlessly exposed and the 
entire movement is ^o be guided along healthy and fruitful channels. 

As I look around me to-day, I am struck by two movements or two schools 
of thought about which, however smal and insignificant I may be, it i* njY 
to speak out openly and fearlessly. I am referring to the two schools of thought, 
which have their centres at Sabarmati and Pondicherry. I am not considering 
the fundamental philosophy underlying those two schools of thought. This is 
not the time for metaphysical speculation. I shall talk to you to day as a prag- 
matist, as one who will judge the intrinsic value of a school of thoi^ht not from 
a metaphysical point of view, but from experience of its actual effects and con- 


sequmK effect of the propaganda carried on by the Sabarmati School of 
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thought is to create a feeling and an impression that naodernism rs bad, large 
scale production :s an evil, wants should not be increased and the standard of 
living should not be raised, that we must endeavour to the best of our ability to 
go back to the days of the bullock-cart and that the soul is so important that 
physical culture and military training can well be ignored. 

The actual effect of the propaganda carried on by the Pondicherry school 
of thought is to create a feeling and an impression that there is nothing higher 
or noMer than peaceful contemplation, that Yoga means Pranayama and 
Dhyana, that while action may be tolerated as good, this particular brand of 
Yoga is something higher and better. This propaganda has led many a man 
to forget that spiritual progress under the present day conditions is possible only 
by ceaseless and unselfish action, that the best way to conquer nature is to 
fight her and that it is weakness to seek refuge in contemplation when we are 
hemmed in on all sides by dangers and difficulties. 

It is the passivism, not philosophic but actual, inculcated by these schools 
of thought against which I protest. In this holy land of ours, Ashramas are not 
new institutions and ascetics and yogis are not novel phenomena. They have 
held and they will continue to hold an honoured place in society. But it is not 
their lead that we shall have to follow if we are to create a new India at oiice 
free, happy and great. 

India’s Need. 

Friends, you will pardon me if in a fit of outspokenness I have trod on 
your sentiments. As I have just said I do not for one moment consider the 
fundamental philosophy underlying the two schools of thought but the actual 
consequences from a pragmatic point of view. In India we want to-day a philo- 
sophy of activism. We must be inspired by robust optimism : We have to live 
in the present and to adapt out selves to modern conditions. We can no longer 
live in an isolated corner of the world. When India is free, she will have to 
fight her modern enemies with modern methods, both in the economic and in the 
political spheres The days of the bullock-cart are gone and are gone for ever. 
Free India must prepare herself for any eventuality as long as the whole world 
does not accept whole-heartedly the policy of disarmament. 

I am not one of those who in their zeal for modernism forget the glories of 
the past. We must take our stand on our past. India has a culture of her own 
which she must continue to develop along her own distinctive channels. In 
philosophy, literature, art, science, we have some thing new to give to the world 
which the world eagerly awaits. In a word, we must arrive at a synthesis 
between our ancient culture and modern science. We are, of all people, most 
eminently fit for working out this synthesis. Some of our best thinkers and 
workers are already engaged in this important task. We must resist the cry of 
“ Back to the Vedas ” on the one side, and on the other the meaningless craze 
for fashion and change of modern Europe. It is difficult to restrict a living 
movement within proper bounds, but I believe that if the pioneers and the leaders 
of the movement are on the whole on the right t ack, things will take their proper 
shape in due time. 

Friends, one word more and I have done. The present year is a land- 
mark not only in the history of our political movement but al^ in the history of 
the Indian Youth Movement. I hope and pray that this session will give a bold 
and definite lead to the youths of this country. We are fortunate to-day in* wel- 
coming as our President, one, who needs no introduction to the youths of this 
country, I mean Mr. Nariman of Bombay. Mr. Nariman may be more inti- 
mately known, loved and respected by youths in Western India but it is also a 
fact that he is known, loved and respected by youths in other parts of the 
country as well. We have during the last few years followed his career and 
activity with the closest interest and I believe that it is a privilege for us to be 
able to welcome him into our midst. Under his able guidance and leadership, we 
shall have a most successful session and thereafter a useful and prosperous year. 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, I once again accord you all a molt 
hearty welcome. 
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Tb« Presidential Address. 

Mr. Nariman in the course of his presidential address, referring to the 
Youth Movement, said : — 

This is the first movement amongst the Youths of various provinces which 
has brought together in a spirit of true comradeship and companionship the 
students of various educational and other institutions, not only of the same city 
or town but of the same province and ultimately of the whole country* This 
assembly to-day is a selt-evident proof of that fact that cannot be gainsaid. 
For want cf a general organization and ooportunity hitherto, for all these years, 
there was a feeling of aloofness and isolation amongst the students even of the 
same college or institution, although an Indian student is not of a secludcKl 
nature by temperament. The Youth Movement is the first organized effort to 
bring the student world together as one class, and such organisation not only 
fosters a spirit of harmony and universal brotherhood but also serves as a 
channel for ventilating their common grievances. What a wonderful and 
decisive effect such concerted and organised action has on the authorities is 
proved by the recent instance in the Bombay Presidency, when the Government 
was compelled to give up a proposal, on account of the Youth League’s agitation, 
to enhance school and college fees. 

This spirit of comradeship and fellowship amongst students and youths of 
different communities and sects engendered from early years, is bound to produce 
salutory effect on the large and grave communal problems that are so baneful 
to the public of our country to-day. Often when elders are wrangling through 
the press or platform and e.vhibiting and betraying narrow communal fanatic 
views, the Youths of all communities in their conclave are engaged in solving 
large national issues, and 1 feel confident that if this spirit of inter-communal 
go(^-wiil and harmony is encouraged through this organization the future 
generation will at least be free from communal canker that is rotting our public 
life to-day. 

I look upon this huge pandal as a vast recruiting office, my valiant and 
brave friend Sjt. Sutash Bose and his colleagues and co-workers as so many 
recruiting officers, and you my young friends, brother and sister delegates and 
visitors, as so many young applicants anxiously awaiting to be recruited and 
enlisted in the Army of Swaraj, not at the command of the King or constituted 
foreign authority like mercenaries, but at the command of your dear Mother- 
land, your Country and the constituted National authority, a gallant band of 
patriotic volunteers. 

It has been and it shall ever be our endeavour to see that the Youth Move- 
ment in any part of the country does not remain a mere deliberative body, its 
only function being to meet at stated intervals at fi.xed places and merely discus- 
sing problems and passing resolutions. That will only result in the addition of 
one more glorified debating society in the country which may undoubtedly add 
some more glamour and zest to the political life in the country but will not suffice 
to achieve the real object in view. The elders can afford to deliberate, discuss and 
pass resolutions and pile them up in files for the edification of future generation. 
It is the privilege, duty and responsibility of Youth to go further and take actual 
effective steps to give e&ct to the resolutions they have debated, discussed and 
passed. That is how the Youth Movement in Bombay has become a new 
dynamic force to be reckoned with in the political as well as social activities of 
that Presidency. 

Another grave danger against which I wish you to be guarded, is the fact 
very often noticed in this land, as perhaps in all other countries,, viz., that a 
movement newly started displays a good deal of enthusiasm, energy and spirit 
in the beginning, but in the course of a few years, that newly kindled enthusiasm 
and spirit dies out and lethargy creeps in and the movement loses all its life and 
force. 1 do hope that will not be the fate of this Youth Movement. 

Indian Youths Awake ! 

Youth Movement all the world over is a new phase in the modern political, 
economic and social history of the world. In all countries, either Asiatic or 
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EoropMiiy Youths have played and are still playing a most prominent part in 
the political, social or economic revolution that has brought about a regeneration 
or restoration of fallen Nations or oppressed countries and a brief survery of 
Youth activities in some countries would be instructive as well as inspiring to this 
newly awakened spirit of Youth in this country. The economic revival of Germany 
after the Great War was no doubt due to the strenuous efforts of the Youth. The 
political emancipation of Ireland was the result of concerted and well-equipped 
Youth organization of that country. In the Egyptian struggle for Independence, 
the Youths again are the standard-bearers of National Honour and National 
Freedom. The Fascist movement in Italy is but another place of universal Youth 
activity as the Younp^ Turk and Afghan is rebelling against the old enervating 
customs and superstitions of their respective countries. But the most recent 
and perhaps the most inspiring of all examples is that of China, and the achieve- 
ments of Young Nationalist China are one of the nost wonderful political 
phenomena of modern times. 

Thus, when the Youth of all civilised countries in the World is awakened and carry- 
ing on incessant struggle and rebellion against all the existing evils and stagnation, even 
when the Afghan Youth, who but till yesterday was considered as belonging to a semi- 
civilised and fanatic hill tribe, is up and has joined the general rank and file of Youth 
Reformers of the World, is it possible, is it conceivable that the Indian Youth alone 
should lag behind f Nay, that is not possible. The time has come, indeed it is long past, 
when the energetic, spirited, enthusiastic and patriotic Youth in India is also expected 
to awake and arise and shake off the paralysing efffcts of long lethargy and join his 
Youthful comrades in the World, to do his bit towards his dear Miotherland and help and 
co-operate in reshaping his country and thus, in reconstructing the World. 

To my mind, the necessity of such a Youth Movement in a country like India, 
suffering under a foreign domination for years is much greater than in those countries 
that have already achieved their freedom, and hence the grave responsibilities and 

f renter duties are imposed on an Indian Youth than the Youth of any other country, and 
feel confident that the Youth will most readily and willingly respond to this clarion 
call to duty and nuflinehingly and ungrudgingly discharge hia patriotic duty at the most 
critical juncture in the history of this unfortunate conniry. 

Friends, 1 speak with confidimce of the Indian Yonlh, becanse in my short experience 
as the President of the Bombay Presidency Youth L'^^ue, 1 am proud to maintain that 
the Youth of this country is in no way inferior but in many respects superior to the Youth 
of any other country in the World. He has the same devotion to duty, undying 
patriotism and love for his oonntry, conrsge, spirit of self-saerifioe, and above all, bnrn- 
ing desire to be fr^ — all virtuons traits and qualities that crowned the Youth aotivities 
of other countries with saco(*ss. All that is needed it a proper, well disciplined and 
well regulated organization, a bold courageous and disinterested leadership, and what it 
most important, a change in the mental outlook and politically nnbealtby atmosphere and 
surrounding, which serves at a retrograde drag, and prevents the normal development and 
progresa. Therefore, the first function and duty of a Youth Movement in any country, 
and more pariicniarly in Imlia, is to remove all degenerating cansea that are disastrous 
to Ibe natural and healthy progress of juvenile spirit and laenta' development in proper 
direetlons. 

Even under ordinary or favourable coniitions, the nice imposition of a foreign 
domination partionlarly for years, it bound to have a most degenerating and fatal effect 
on the mental, physical, intellectual or normal development of a nation. Bnt when to 
that enervating oircumstances is added a pernicious and perverse system of education, 
deliberately introdneed to emasculate and kill the manhood of a nation, the results are 
bound to be more disastrous and greater effort would be necessary to restore that nation 
to its original greatness and glory. 

From the early days of the Bast Im*.ia Company, as the ancient records prove, the 
ttinc^tional policy of the Government was laid down not with a view to etlncate the prople 
in the real sense of the word, te., to develop in proper direction their mental, intelleotual 
and physical qualities so as to fit them for ■ ’cties and responsibilities of a patriot or 
citis n, bnt in the words of Lord Macaulay, ••m. ly to train up young natives for 
employment in Government offices and admioiatrati services,** so that the majority of 
Indians never went b^ond the stage of looking npon ei acation as the avenue that leads 
to Government service or learn eomething In Universities in order to be able to earn 
■omething in life, Tbnt low e moepiion unfortunately dominated and still dominates ns to 
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a great extent The other latanio step adopted faj the GoTemmeat ia the iatrodneiion 
of the Arms Aet, Tetalting in phyiical emaeonlattoa. 

The ideal and aim of education in every ciTiliaed country in the World ie two-fold. 
One is aeademioal attatnmente with a vtew to equip one-ielf for the struggle, in 
other words as a means of livelihood, but the other and the higher ideal ie to build up a 
real manly character, to develop hie meotai and physical qualities, to make him courageous, 
self-reliant and independent, and to fit him in every respect for the greater and higher 
responsibilities and duties of a citieen and partiot for his country, by acquainting him with 
the past ^glories ahd greatness of his metberland and the achievements of his great national 
heroes. But in this unfortunate land, the second and more important part of education, is 
not only neglected, but positively discouraged. A little child in his primary eohool begins 
his scholastic career with silly lessons alwnt British Kings and their kindness to India, 
the protection they afford, the happiness and security they confer on this country and 
what disasters would come to this country if that protection was withdrawn. The 
President then read one typical lesson from a primary varnacolar text. 

Beferring to an incident in the Bombay Council, the President said that he was once 
told by the Minister that the lives of patriots form dangerous literature, The lives and 
teachings of Indian patriots and national heroes are dangerous literature for Indian 
students, but silly lives of stupid British Kings are useful knowledge that must be crammed 
by our Youth at the enormous sacrifice of time, labour and money. 

That this policy of resisting all efforts to nationalise the education and develop 
a spirit of patriotism in the Youth is universally followed all over India, and is not con- 
fined to our Presidency alone, is farther demonstrated by similar disgraceful attempt in 
Madras where by a Government Resolution such patriotic and national songs known as 
'* Bharathi Bongs ^ were proscribed and the proscription still continues inspite of a 
Besolution of the Madras Legislative Council demanding its cancellation, particularly 
from schools and colleges, lest the Yoatth be inspir«'d with a love and devotion for the 
country and make an iSant to redeem it from a foreign yoke. I suppose the Government 
woald like your Youth toeing aland * Bole Britannia, Britannia rales the waves,** and 
such mesTiiaglfws ffiasimif^ and then all the chorns girls of the Empire inelnding MahaJ- 
imjahs and Messbens <of G iwra n sm ent will join to sli^ tim eborns. 

Bat the meet veoent aasd the mcit oonimgeons instance is the one in connection with 
the YietorlalnhUeeTedhiitel Institnte in Bomby. As a part of training in the Textile 
Depactmmil^ the students aire asked to weave a portrait on cloth and these portrsite are 
pr e s erved in the College BiddUtioii. Under the directions of a European PrincipiJ, the 
stiidenla are required it weave the protraits of the Principal bimself or Bnropean members 
of the Board cf Managemenl^ or of persons of seientifio distinction, snob as Yioeroys, 
Governors, Ministers, eta By what process of reasoning these officials breome persons of 
soientiftc distinction, it is difficult to understand. But last year a patriotic student desired 
to weave a pnrtrsitof Mahatma Gandhi, and when the Principal came to know of it, 
he at onoe im^ an order proUbitiog it and the Board of Management upheld that order. 
I want yon, my yonng friends, to appreeiate and understand the very grave implications 
contained in this recent instance. 

Added to this anti-nationalist and anti-patriotie efforts to degenerate and denationa- 
lise our Youth, further mlsehief is done often by distortion of history, both Indian and 
English, BO as to exaggerate the auppoeed dark sides in Indian character and magnify 
the imaginary virtues in British, The Black Hole of Calcutta is prominently chronicled in 
every edition of the Indian Hietoiy, though subsequent investigations show the Incident 
either a complete myth or half-trntb, to create an impression on the Indian Yonth that 
the Indians were cruel, treacherous and barbarous, and that they should not be trusted. 
But the blackest deed of Jhmlianwmlla Bagh. exposing the butchery and brutality of a 
British General in more modern times baa not yet fonnd a plaoe in even the latest edition 
of Indian History. I remember when at school, I was given a graphic description of 
a supposed wily and tricky Bengali Brahmin named Nandkumar who was supposed to have 
committed some fraud on the Company *s officers. What oonld be the motive of introducing 
such trivial unimportant ineldent in History to be taught to our boys, except to impress 
upon them that Brahmins arc dishonest and not to be trnsted f Bnt the worst exploits 
of the High Enropeaa officials of the Development Department in Bombay, exposing a 
system of ontrageons fimnds to the extent of crores of rnpers, will be qnietly glossed over 
and every attempt will be made to bash up the shabby affair. Thus, thronghont the 
conrse, if yon m^ a carernl survey, yon will find a systematic effort to lower the Indian 
character, Indian aehievementr, and to glorify and extol the British as the gallant savionra 
of the land nad its peopla 

To oonntenct this move on the part of educational anthoritiei^ the Bombay Youth 
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LeagiiepropoietoitoTt Btndy clRBMfltoberiiiion porely National lines where all liteim* 
tare and work exposing the dark bide of the British Empire and the bright side of India 
alone will bo permitted and Btndents will be given faoilitieB and opportunitiefl to stndy 
the life work and speeches of illastrioas National workers. 

What other country bat India oould tolerate and meekly sabmit to face national 
ootrages as are committed on our National Leaders like Lala Lajpat Bai or Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nebrn by police hooligans and criminals in this ooantry f The warlike Pro- 
yinoe of Punjab, inhabited by the most martial race in the conntry, cannot enforoe even 
a moderate and jast demand for an inquiry into the death of its most beloved and 
revered leader and in that farcical and fraadolent body, wrongly described as the Legis- 
lative Oonncil, only 22 male members voted for that Besolntion, while the rest of them, 
impotent, made an exhibition of their effeminacy and impotency by not possessing safficient 
eonrage even to vote for soch a modest demand. 

My young friends, I want yon to appreciate that yon are the present watch-dogs and 
the fntnre owners of this ancient and most valnable heritage. Yon are the present 
irnstces and as each, it is your doty to preserve and maintain intact the National Honour 
and self-respect of this ancient Land and its equally ancient peoples, 

Do not for a minute believe, because yon have the misfortune to be ruled by 
foreigners, that yon and your country are in any way inferior to your Rulers, and that 
any other country ean claim to be your superior. Even to-day, after the degenerating 
influence of 160 years of foreign rule, your conntry ean boast of gi eater personalities and 
men in various spheres of life that the so-called Mother country of England or any other 
European country. From amongst the whole nation of shopkeepers 1 aill challenge them 
to produce an individual who ean be placed on the same high moral pedestal as Mahatasa 
Gandhi. In the sphere of modern science, your Presidency ought to be proud of that great 
Scientist Sir Jagadish Bose who is revolutionising the Scientist World. In subliaM poetry, 
literature and philosophy, whom will they point out from the whole of England to matA 
with Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, worshippcKl and adored by all lovers of art and litenten 
in every part of the World f What statesman, scholar or patriot will they find in Bnghuid 
to equal Lokmanya Tilak t MacDonald, Baldwin, Joynson Hicka or a BirkiBhcmd ii thelv 
limit, mere mcdiocres, who but for opportnnities afforded to a ruling race might noS 
have risen higher than ordinary traders or head clerks. 

My yonog fri*>nd8, I do not desire to bring these facts home to yon simply with 
a view to make you swcilcd-headcd, arrogant like our British opponents. I only desire to 
kindle in your mind a legitimate national pride, national awakening and an intense desire 
to be free. Once that feeling is awakened in you, it will not be necessary to carry on any 
more educative propaganda such as Conferencea and Congreases, but that awakened spirit 
will itself lead you to discharge your duties as a patriot and as a citis^n, creating a feeling 
of self-oonfidence and eelf-reliance, making yon resent all national insalta and bnmilia- 
tiuDB and will muke you rebel with courage against all evils, social and economic. 

The Youth of a country is not only a present trustee and future owner of the ooantry 
but the Youth mentality is the very foundation of nationalism and patriotism of any 
nation, and the solidarity and weakness of that political struclure or edifice raised will 
depend upon the soundness or otherwise of that foundation. 

With that changed mentality and outlook, the political struggle in this country will 
be on a snrer-and simnder foundation, and the political blacklegs and traitors will have 
no plaoe in the public life of the country. When that situation arises, 1 feel certain that 
a silent and bloodless evolution, almost unnoticed, will work out the political salvation 
of the country. 

But, my young friends, side by side with the mental and physical process of develop- 
ment it is necessary t hat yon should also be engaged in some useful constructive work, and 
1 may assure you that your unfortunate country affords ample opportnnities and vast field 
for mnob service and sacrifice. In your days of happincse and comfort, in your hour of 
]oy and triumph, think of the suffering humanity and extend a helping hand to millions 
of your conntrymen rotting in thousand of villagts, steeped in poverty and ignorance, 
denied both the light of and light of Learniog, 

That the Youths in India poseess the same potentialities to fulfil the same great 
mission for their conntry, though perhaps by a different method, is amply demonstrated 
by the reoent Bardoli struggle. The triumph of Bardoli was mainly, if not entirely, dne 
to the conrageone Band of Youth Volunteers from vsrious " Ashrams ** and Nationa, 
Institutions of Gnjerat. This self-saorificing and devoted hand of youthful workers 
formed the well-disciplined and well-cqnipped army of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Thel 
were the back-bone of the whole struggle, and with remarkable courage, fearless indepeny 
deuce, readiness and willingness to suffer and sacrifice and a divine devotion to duty- 
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thii gallAHt band of Indian Yontbi battled the miahty power of the Indian Bmpire and 
instilled eimilar courage and spirit of Independence in the rustic peasants of Bardoli and 
ultimately led them to triumphant sneoess. These conregeons youths from mious Swaraj 
Ashrams were not perhaps brilliant University scholars in the modern sense of the term, 
Neither did they appear quite polished and up-to-date University “boys,** fastidious and 
fashionable. Quite simple in their habits, simpler in their mode of lives, actually leading 
the life of a villager, but at a moment of supreme crises, they displayed a mentality and 
character, and power of resistance that won for them the admiration and applause of the 
whole country. 

As a course of training, some of the members of the Bombay Tenth League, both 
male and female, were sent to Bardoli Ashram, and a few days* contact with their 
comrades, exerted an enormons inflaence over them, so that on their ri tnrn these Youths 
were entirely different individuals, discarding their fashionable attire and all their 
pleasure resorts like clubs and cinemas. They were burning with a desire to render some 
service to the unfortnnate and oppresseci pi^asants of Bardoli, and in response to a call 
from the Sardar, within half an hour about 15 young volunteurs of both sests started for 
Surat, ready to court arrest and Jail. 

The principal ahn and object of the Youth Movement in the country should bo to 
create a future generation of citiiena wlio would imbibe the beauties of culture, both 
Eastern and Western, without emasculating or extinguishing their real Indian Manhood, 
and mentally martial spirit and character, and concerted efforts should be made, as it 
were, to * Batdolise * the whole country by starting numerous Swaraj Ashrams in various 
districts all over the country. Thm * Swaraj * Ashrams like the * Al-Ashars* in Egypt 
and Gaolie Leagues in Ireland ahooid be the rcerniting camps to enlist and prepare an 
army of National Volunteers ready for action at time of National crisis. Ba doli has 
given the lead and shown the importance of these iratitnt ions. Responding to the clarion 
call of duty from that trusted Sardar Vallablibhai, hundreds of Youths from various 
Ashrams flocked to Bardoli and placed themselves entirely under his command. Similarly, 
on an occasUm of greater national crisis these • Ashrams * will supply thousands of Volun- 
teers for National service. In the meantime, these institniions can train up the Yonths 
of the conntry, so as to kindle a National Pride in the rising generation, to muko them 
extremely sensitive of National Honour and resent and n>8ist all efforts to humiliate or 
insult our country or Nation, to create a confldenoe in self, making th.m self-reliant, sedf* 
sacrificing and courageous, and all that resulting in a grim determination in youthful 
minds to gain freedom for this country, and a firm resolve that though by a tragic accident 
they are born as slaves, they shall not die as slaves. “ Bando Mataram **. 

Resolutions. 

On the next day, the 86TH DEC'EMBEB, the Congress re-assemblcd to pass resolu- 
tions. The first resolution condoned the sad and untimely death of Lala I*aipat Kai 
under tragic circnmstanocs and < xpressing warm appreciation of manifold services of 
Lalaji. Resolutions were also passed condoliug the death of Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
and Dr. E. B. Shastri. 

On a motion of B. B. Baja from Madras the Congress adopted a resolution by over- 
whelming majority declaring that complete iudepcrdence and not dominion status should be 
the immediate objective of India and called upon the Yonths of the country to attain that 
by all possible means. 

By anoilier resointion the Congress recorded its fraternal greetings to the Yontbs and 
Youth Organisations of the world. Mr. U .T. Knllvsnn of Puriob who was on a visit to 
India supportiog the resolution said that the world was vibrating with new life, new 
enthnsiasm and spirit. 

Mr. Meharali of Bombay moved a resointion calling upon the Youth of India to 
combat the forces of commnnalism and capitalism by all means available to them as they 
were detrimental to the best interest of the nation. The Congress called upon the yonlli 
of the conntry to take np the vow of using kbaddar and enoourage swadesbi and as a matter 
of retaliation against exploitation of India by Britain the Congress urged the Yonth to 
make effective boycott of Britieh goods. 

By another resointion the Youths of the country were called upon to keep np and 
stiffen the boycott of the Simon CommiNion. The Congress emphatically condemned the 
recent cowardly assaults by police in various parts of the conntry and called upon Young 
India to take op the new challenge of British Imperialism and to create the atmosphere 
In the country in which responsive violence should not be deprecated. The Congress then 
oonclnded its session. 



The Socialist Youth Congress. 

The first All-India Socialistic Youth Confnress commencrci its silting at the Bsmmohan 
Library Ha 1, Calcutta, on Thursday the 27TH DEC DEB 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawah irlal Nehru. The proceedings commenced with a song specially composed 
for the occafiou sung by a member of the Congress. 

Chairman's Addreae. 

Dr. Bbnpendianath Dutt, Chairman of the P.eeeption Committeev in wdeoBing the 

i president and the dplrgates deliircrcd a lengthy atidress outlining the pv^ramme of work 
or the socialist youths of India. In the course of his speech Dr. Dutt said : — 

With the help of new world-views and the application of new ideologies we can equip 
ourselves in the task of rcconstrncting the society. The duty of the youth is to h«'lp in 
reoonsirncting the Indian society. For this reason, the radical-minded yent h of India 
must prepare themselves iutelleetually to perform this task. 

The thing wanted to-day ie to knit a baud of socialtstic-mindcd yoethe who will give 
expressions of their new world-views. It is the doty of the radio ‘l-minded youth to 
prrsoh the falsity of the present day political and social philosophisB, to expose the ex- 
ploitation that is going on in the name of politics and religion For this reason^ they must 
study Marxism and other aocial and pconomlcallj revolutionary philosophies, and to try to 
apply thorn principles in the conditions of his own country. The yontb most he a 
rationalist first and shonld atpply vntieiialiaai in his Irfes's action. 

It is the dnly of the youth with Karxistic views to give a socio-economic analysis 
of the situation, to opHIt the masses aod to make them clase-conscious, to nnite the 
different commnnitics with an econemie programsse and to prearb the gospel of social and 
economic equality,, and to have an fateinatiosal oetlook and to take part in world-currents 
of thought and to work for an all-romid freedom of India. Finally, to create the 
proletariat enltva baaed on the psychology and interest of the masses which will nnite 
the Indian proplea into a bomogeneont one. 

They^ ahonld organiee atndy-cireles, form clubs, and start ** socialist yontb leagues ** 
all over the country, will go amongst the maaKS, will educate and organise them on voca- 
tional basis, will preach the gcupel of social and economic equality. Finally when they 
get strong they meat have Marniet moyrment of their own. While working, they must 
remember the saying cf Swami Vivekananda that ** The only hope of India is from the 
masses. The npper classes are physically and morally dead. 

The radicaLminded yontb Is the salt of India and it is in their bands to determine 
the deetlny of their country. May they get strength and moral courage cnongh to live 
up to their eonaoienoe and principles. 

Pandit J n w ah a r I n I * s Address. 

Pandit Jawaharlal rising to speak leoeived a great ovation. He raid that socialism 
was a very intricate snbjeet, although the preient cry for socialism was prevalent both 
amongst the intelleetnale and the masaes. They should explain the meaning of socialism 
to the mss ses and prepare the country to chalk out a plan of work. Socialism eonld be 
fonnd in politics, religion and other apberes of activities. He bad come there not to give 
them a learned disoonrae on eooiafistio doctrines, but to give them his good wishes as be 
knew very little of the snbj* ot. He felt however that only by trne socialism was there 
*ny chance for the independence of the country (applause). Booialism was not a mere war 
ory, hot it was a thing to be learned, studied and practised. 

Ft. Nehm then referred to the ideas embodied in the speech of the Ohairman of the 
Beoeption OommiUee and asked the andlence to examine those ideas carefully and chalk 
ont a programme of work based on tboee idcae. He agreed with the Chairman in hie 
•vggeetioD about the formation of * atudy circles * and advised the audience to meet and 
disensa la thoae cirolce and find ont the real troth in soeialiam. It was inoambent there- 
fore on the looialists to find ont the truth in sooialism and when they bad snooeeded in doing 
Mmt they weald aeonre a proper place in the oonntry as socialists. 

Thm were opinions, opp^tions and tnppoaitiona in every Congress and Conference 
and oongiegation in the oonntry and it waa a good sign for the country which waf 
P'^Nieeding to search for troth In its ottaiament of their goal. Sooialism eonld not b 
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attained by excitement and enthneiasm bat by eerioos and thoughtfol study of all con- 
comitant oircomstanoei. If they were convinced that by socialism they would attain 
salvation, he af ked them to preach it before the count ry. If they wanted socialism to 
grow in the country, they should prepare a band of militant groups to carry out their 
ideas. Socialistic fights in the country was going to be a stiff fight, but they would have 
to fight against a number of prejodici^s courageously. 

To>day the whole country was thinking seriously of the question of oomnunalism. 
Hindusi Christianp, Jains and Musalmans were expressing their respectire views. If they 
took up this particular work at the present moment he thought that they could remove 
this communal spirit by socialistic ideas. 

India, be concluded, was a trenjenduns country which comprised various provincial 
groups with different ideas. As a socialist they could woik for the unification of different 
groups in the provinces. If they could develop this idea they could attain salvation and 
international brotherhood a'ould come into existence. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were moved and carried by the Congress : — 

(1.) This Congress emphatically condemns the shooting affairs at Bamungachep, 
Bombay, Bauria, and other places and records its heartfelt condolence for the sad death 
of the comrades who fell victims to those shooting affairs. 

(2 ) This All-India Congress of Socialist Youths condemns scathingly the Tradf's 
Dispute Bill and Public Safety Bill which are designed by the Government in 'alliance with 
reactionary capitalists and landlords of India to stifle the rapidly developing workers* 
and peasants* movements in the country. This Congress wonld support the organisation 
of country-wide agitation and mass action to checkmate the sinister plan of the Govern- 
ment and employers. 

(3.) In the opinion of this Congress complete Independence and not Dominion Status 
is the immediate political objective of India not as an ideal bat as the necessary preliiui- 
nary to a communistic society and rejects altogether the Nehru Committee Report for the 
following among other principles, via 

That it allows the bourgeoisie to compromise with the British Imperialists by 
establishing the so-called Dominion Status which involves the safeguard of the vested 
interests, landowning, feudal and capitalist, and sacrifice the interests of the masses. 

That by recognising the titles of Princes it proposes to perpetuate tyrannical and un- 
democratic system of Government entailing nnebreked exploitation of the masses which 
exists in the Native States. 

That it safeguards and acquiesces in the exploitation of human and material resources 
of India by foreign capital. 

That it guars nters and allows enjoyment of all titles to private and personal property 
acquired by questionable means which peroetnate tho exploitation of the masses. 

That it goaraiitees paym.’nt of all foreign state debts, 

That it proposes to place the armed forces of the country under the control of a Com- 
mittee which will at fiist consist partly of British Officers thus depriving the people of 
their inherent right of self-defence. 

And that it proposes to give executive powers and the power of veto to the Governor- 
General and Governors nominated by the King thus depriving the Indian people of their 
sovereign rights. 

(4,) This Congress is of opinion that considering the present social, political and 
econoD^o conditions of the country communism is the only way of realising complete social, 
political and economic freedom with all their implications and it therefore resolves that 
immediate steps should be taken to concentrate all available power, physical, moral and 
intellectual into the bands of real sincere communists so that in a crisis the transformation 
from the present capitalistic to a oommonistic society can be easy and completCL 

(6.) Resolved that an All-India Socialist Youth League be formed with the object of 
of propagating Mai xist world views in order to form a new orientation of national out- 
look. In order to organise the youth of India for training them to work among the 
maeses, League resrarob centres for studying the conditions of the masses be formed 
In areas in which capitalistic exploitation of field and factory labour is rampant and 
lepons be corrected from time to time by the League for adopting needful methods to 
combat such exploitation. 

For the proper training of sueb yontbs study circles be opened in proper places iu 
Older that the youths may cqalp themselves with Marxist ideologies. 

After their proper trainii^ the Sooialiat Yoaths ehoold go amongst the memes for 
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orgAnising them on clasB-conBCioas and claBB-Btrnggle baeiB, and for that porpoBe pro- 
paganda boardB Bbonld be formed wherever neceBsary and to facilitate Buoh propaganda 
a BocialiBt Journal as the organ of the L-^agO'! be Btarted. 

(6.) That thiB Socialiat Yoatb CongresB resolvoB that the All- India SocialiBt Youth 
tfagne will work in oo-operation with and be organizationally connected with other 
8ocialiBtic Youth organisationB outside India to carry on a united world struggle against 
international imperialism and capitalism for establishing a communistic world society. 

(7.) This Congress condemns the high-hande i action of the Punjab Qovernment by 
arresting and torturing Lala Kidarnath, President, Punjab Provincial Nava ji wan Bharat 
Sabha, M. Abmeddin, Secretary and others in connection with the Snunder's shooting. 

(8.) In the opinion of this Congress all education should be free and in case of 
primary education should also be compulsory. 

(9.) This Congress of Socialistic Youths of India resoives that it is the inherent and 
inalienable right of Labour to organise itself for its own betterment and progress and 
it is most inhuman and criminal on the part of employers or their agents to interfere in 
such organisations in any manner or form. 

(10.) This Congress of the Socialistic Youths of India is of opinion that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as the vanguard of all the exploited and oppressed elements of Indian 
society including the peasant masses should be a necessary stage in the country for the 
establishment of a communist society and as such this Congress stands for complete 
economic, social and political equality of the Indian people and emancipation of the 
masses from the thraldom of their common enemy, the Indian bourgeoisie and British 
Imperialists. In order to achieve that end a revolutionary spirit must be instilled in the 
youth to do away with communalism and with what is old, rotten and dogmatic. 

(11.) This Congress of the Socialist Youths of India strongly condemns the existing 
Arms Act and urges upon the Socialist Youth of India to launch a strong campaign 
for its withdrawal. 

A select committee was next formed to draft the constitution of the All-India Socialist 
Youth Congress after which in concluding the session the President delivered a very vigorous 
and lucid address, in conrse of which he said : 

Very few in India have heard of sociali tic doctrines ; when we speak of socialism 
our leaders are surprised. It is essential that the principles of socialism should be studied 
with care and thorough attention, all the implications of socialism should be fully grasped. 
The masses of India are exploited not only by the Qovernmept but by the bourgeoisie 
also. It is imperative that everyone should have an opportuniry of enjoying the amenities 
of life. The workers should combine against the Qovernment and the employers in order 
to protect themselves from the unbearable repression which Miry have to face. 

The poor have several faults of their own, but tbi^ are bat victims of oircamsianceB, 
they have very few amenities of life and no wonder they are not quite excellent in 
character. But undoubtedly if they have proper opportunities, they will become as fine 
a body of men as can be fonzid anywhere. It is necessary that the people should enjoy 
equally all that the country yields. The speaker vividly described the miseries of the 
poor and condemned the sin of being well-placed. If we are not prepared to suffer with 
others, if we do not feel that all is not well with the country, if we do not share all we 
have got with others, we are not honest tocurseives. It is essential and indispensable 
that the people shonld become familiar with the principles of socialism. If we help the 
pt'oplf, they will offer sincere and active sympathy in the struggle for freedom. 

The President eulogised the religion of humanity in which every human being is 
recognised as a human being, in which every man is recognised as a man. If are 
determined to achieve social and political freedom wc should all work for it. 


The Hindusthan Sevadal Conference. 

A large number of delegates and visitors assembled in Deshbandbu Nagar, Calontfa 
ra Sunday the 80TH DECEtlBBB 1928 in the morning when the members of the 
Hindnstban Sevadal held their conference under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra- 
Bose. Prof. Nripendra Chandra BANBRJEE, Chairman of the Reception Committee, In 
welcoming the president, delegates and the visitors delivered the following address 
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Friends, India is nosr oat on the high-roads of adfentare in quest of fnll-lledged 
national independence. 1 will not enter into any dieqaisitions here about the learned 
fog that shrouds the constitutional issues of Dominion Status vs. Independence. One 
thing is clear. Dominion Status is internal autonomy within the British Imperialistic 
ring and Independence for India is autonomy in all branches of national well-teing and 
security outside British control and suserainty. I stand for the latter, though 1 have no 
quarrel with those who* strive for a nearer and more immediate goal. Time alone can 
show whrtbeT even Dominion Status for India can be attained without the creation of 
irresistible sanctions. These sanctions are to be hammerei out of the smithy of the 
National will on the anvil of dibciplined sacrifice and suffering devoted to the service of 
the dumb millions, down-trodden and ezploite<l by certain sections of our own country- 
men whose power and privilege are bound up with the continuance of the alien domina- 
tion. The mandate given by the All-Parties* Convention and that given by the National 
Congress have to be enforced — and the only way they may be enforced is by the creation 
of a permanent All-India corps of National Volunteers, anaiiiary to and controlled by the 
National Congress. Every member of this corps, officer or private, will have to take 
pledge of loyalty to the Congress and accept its creed and ideals and push on the programme 
of work which the Congress may adopt from time to time. The organisation will practically 
be a federal one, giving great latitude to the Provinces : it is to be a fighting organisation, 
bnt not equipped with powder and shot. 1 am not quite sure in my own mind whether 
the organisation will be absolutely non-violent in thought and word ; but so far as I can 
visualise the near future, it is bound to be absolutely non-violent in deed, prepared to 
face lathi, baton and even machine-gun charges from hostile organisations based on 
militarism ; ready to die, bnt not anxi ms to answer charge with charge, certainly not 
eager to kill ; for dying for a great cause is certainly more romantic and adventurous than 
killing which is a rather brutal business. 

1 trnst every member of snch a corps will edneate himself in the principles of first-aid 
and rnral sanitation and actively take up the work of removing illiteracy and social 
wrong and eoonomio inequality, 1 care not so mueb about the * isms * to which they 
may swear allegiance as abont the moral and politieal etiqnetto of open-mindudness and 
honest courage and ohlvalrio conduct to which they must conform. The time has cer- 
tainly come when the resonroes of the Oongress and of the Yonth and Volunteer move- 
ments have to be consolidated and pooled for the oaose of Indian Freedom, than wbioh no 
canie can be drarer and certainly none more sacred to all live and bealtby-mioded men 
and women in India. 1 am absolutely sure in my own mind that this consolidation will 
be a very near event and that it will overcome all obsraoles set in its path ami anrvive 
repression and calumny and shoot forth into fire and flame. Panio-moogers need not 
take alarm ; grass-hoppers in the fern need not buza ; the alien conqueror need not get 
worried. We are not going to emulate Sir Edward Carson's feats in Ulster, nor going to 
turn out another band of Indian * Biaok-sbirts’, nor indulging in the humorous amenities 
of the Kn-Klnx clan. We shall not kill or maim our adversaries, out ours shall be the 
nobler, the more risky paths of passive suffering link h 1 to active service and propaganda. 
The impulses and instincts of fellow-ship and service directed and regulated ahaU lead 
onr volunteers on to the open road of peaceful resistance to the forces of Evil wherever 
and bow8oev(‘r massed and concentrated. 

Our flag shall be the tri-colour Swaraj flag of the Indian National Congress in whose 
service we shall live and die. 


Proaidonl*a Spaoch. 

The President, Mr. Subhas ChandrA Bose then rote amid cheers and delivered the 
following address : 

Friends : In a Conference of this kind a long speech would be not only ont of place 
bnt also nnealled for. In this All-India Volnnteer Conferenoe we have met primarily 
for the purpose of esebanging greetings, comparing notes and making a solemn Ksolntlon 
for another year's hard work. Our day-to-day esperienoe and the testimony of histories 
of other nations tell ns how great is the need for a Volnnteer organisation. In a 
dependent country like onrs, discipline is what we want most of all if we are to aohlev ) 
anl^hing great. Along with discipline, wc have to inonlcate vfrtnes like fearlessness, 
foftitnde« selfishness, esprit d'oorpt, etc. All these virtnes have to be instilled into oar 
bearts throngh onr Volnnteer organiiations. We have n<»gleeted onr Volonteer organiza- 
tions long enough and we can no longer afford to lose a single day more. I am happy to 
find— ns I look aronnd me— that in several parts of India splendid volnnteer organisstioos 
have cone into eztstenee. But other parts nofortnnately remain nnorganised. In some 
provinoes like Besgaly Ydnateer organisations have drawn npon themselTos the 
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wEAth of the bnreaaeraoj and for that reason have not been able to expand ai satis- 
faetorlly as we would like them to. I therefore think that at this janeture an effort should 
be made simultaneously all oxer India to strengthen the Volunteer organisations. In every 
country under the sun, national awakening has been heralded by Volunteer organisation. 
India oan be no exception to this rule. Whether we shall succeed in winning our 
freedom or not, depends to a large extent on our Volunteer organisations. 

The task of the volunteer is a most difficult one. If he wants to win the approba- 
tion of his oonsoience and the love and admiration of his countrymen, he will hate to 
inculcate several virtues. Ho will have to be bold, unselfish, self-restrained, disciplined, 
devoted to duty and humble in spirit. It is not easy to find a combination so rare, without 
proper training and schooling. But it la certain that these are virtues which can be 
acquired by training and discipline and once these virtues are acquired, the whole country 
will feel proud of our volunteers as other nations feel promt of their national armies. 

The leaders of the Volunteer movement and the officers of the Volunteer organisations 
have a great responsibility. They will have to set an example to the rank and file. On 
their character and on their training will depend the fntare of our volunteers. 1 have 
faith in my coantrymen and I may say, infinite faith in the young generation of India. 
They are growing on the right lines and are fast developing character which we lack 
so mneb. lam »ure that they will be able to face with heroism and courage all the ordeala 
in OUT national life. 

There ie one other matter to which I shall refer before 1 close. The name given to 
this organization, viz., '‘Hindusthan Sevadal ** is one which does not inspire me. This 
is not only my personal view but the general view of Volunteers in this province. A. 
Volunteer organisation must have a flag and a name which will appeal straight to the 
hearts of all. 1 earnestly beg of you to consider whether or n it you should have a new 
name for the All- India Oorps. Following the example of armies in all lands, under an 
All- India Corps bearing one name, provincial organizations may have separate names — 
if they so desire and it will certainly be open to any provincial organisation to retain the 
old name—'* Hindustban Bevadal,'* to denote the provincial Volunteer organization. 

One of the most hopeful features of the ti res is the rapid expansion of the youth 
movement and physical culture movement all over the country. There must be a co- 
ordination between these two movements on the one side and the Volunteer movement on 
the other. Youths must be drilled, trained and disciplined as volunteers. Then alone can 
we hope to rear up a new generation of men who will win freedom for India and have 
the strength to retain it. 

Friends, the mission of the volunteer is one of the noblest in life. But unfortunately 
he does not at present enjoy the love and esteem to which be is in my opinion entitled. 
We are all Volunteers in the nation's cause. Let us resolve to live a life which will 
command the love and admiration of our countrymen. I believe that if only we make the 
resolution, the day will soon come when our countrymen will have reason to feel proud of 
our volunteers. Personally I have no higher ambition than to be an ideal Volunteer in 
our country's cause. May our Volunte^'r orgauizations continue to thrive and expand from 
day to day and may their progress herald the dawn of a free India. " Bande-Mataram ", 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over Pandit Jawabarlal Nehro moved a resolution 
nrging the members to affiliate the Seva Dal to the League against Imperialism and 
suggested that members be electeti to represent the Beva Dal at the Conference which would 
be held in Paris. 

Ml. Parosbottam Ray then moved a resolution urging the members of the Seva Dal to 
make arimngcments to hoist the national flag at every place in the country at the end of 
every month and sing *' Bande-Mataram '* and send the report to the All-India Committee 
ot the Seva Dal. 

Other resolations nrging on the formation of the constitntions of the Seva Dal orga- 
nisatkm were also adopted by tbs Conference which then concluded its sitting with a vote 
ol thanks to the Chair, 



The Bengal Students* Conference 

The All-Bengal Students’ Conference was held in the Shradhananda Park^ 
Calcutta on the 22ND SEPTEMBER i92d in the afternoon under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. URQUHART, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, opening the conference, declared that no university should stifle dis- 
cussion of public hfiairs by students. He thought it his dut^ as head of the 
University to give a push to the students’ baroue, and hoped that in framing their 
business &r the conference they would be loyal to the spirit of the university. He 
warned them, however, against rushing to action. Preparation for their work 
in the maturer years would make it possible for them to discover modes un- 
known to their elders. 

Mr. Promode Kumar GHOSAL, a student who had to leave the Presidency 
College in connection with the last hartal disturbances, as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, urged the inauguration of the youth movement in Bengal 
with a detailed programme of extra academic activities, including co-operative 
work in villages. He repudiated the suggestion that the recent strikers in the 
Calcutta City College were inspired by any other motive than a deep sense of 
national wrong. 

Pfesidantial Addrasa. 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru then rose amidst cheers and delivered the following 
presidential address : — 

** You have done me the honour in inviting me to preside over this gathering 
of the youth of Bengal and I am grateful for it. But I have wondered what 
you wish me to say or do, what kind of message to deliver. 1 have no special 
message and you know well that 1 am no weaver of fine phrases or dealer 
in eloquence. To Bengal, justly known for her warm-hearted eloquence and 
love Of art and beauty and passionate emotionalism, you have invited a dweller 
from the colder and sometimes much hotter regions of the north, whose ancestors 
came not so very long ago from the barren and snow-covered mountains that 
overlook the vast Indian plain, and I am afraid ! carry with me something of 
the coldness and hardness of that mountain climate. A very great leader of 
Bengal and of our country, whose memory we revere to-day, once called me very 
justly “ cold-blooded I plead guilty to the charge, and since you have taken 
the risk of inviting me you will have to bear with my cold-bloodedness. 

I have begun by drawing your attention to certain minor differences between 
us-a Kashmiri settled in the heart of Hindusthan, which is now called the United 
Provinces, and the residents of Bengal and yet you all know how unimportant 
are these differences, and how strong are the common bonds that tie us— the 
bonds of a common legacy from the past, of common suffering and the hope 
of building up a great future for this country of yours and mine. And indeM 
you can carry this comparison a little further, across the artificial frontiers 
that separate country from country. We are told of vital differences of race 
and character. Such differences there undoubtedly are, but how many of 
them are purely accidental due to climate and environment and edqcation 
and bow liable to change they are? You will find that the common bond is 
greater and more vital than the differences, though many of us may not realise 
the fact. It is the realisation of this common bond of humanity that bas given rise 
to the great youth movement of to-day. Many of you may be too young to 
rememter the despair and the feeling of revdt in the minds of youth during 
and specially aTter the Great War. Old men sat in their comfortable cabinets 
and banking houses and hid their selfishness and greed and lies under a cover 
of fine phrases and appeals for freedom and democracy, and the young, believ- 
ing in these fine phrases, went out by the million to face death and few returned. 
Stwenty millions of them were mobilised and of the fifteen millions that actually 
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served at the front, over eight millions died and over five and a half millions 
were maimed for life. Think of these terrible figures and remember that they 
were all yonugmen with their lives stretching out in front of them and their 
hopes unfulfilled. And what did this awful sacrifice bring forth? A peace or 
violence and an aggravation of all the ills that the world was suffering from. 
You remember well that the first fruits of the peace in India were the Rowlatt 
Acts and Martial Law. You know also how the fine principle of self-determina- 
tion which the allies shouted from the house tops, has been applied to India 
and to other countries. A new cloak for the greed of the imperialist powers 
was created in the shape of mandates and in awarding mandates the << principal 
consideration ” was to be the preference of the inhabitants. This preference 
was shown unaccountably by rebellion against the British in Mesopotamia and 
rebellion against the French in Syria. But the aeroplanes and bombs were the 
British answer in Irao and the ancient and beautiful city of Damascus was 
reduced to ruins by the French In Europe itself the peace created far more 
problems than it solved. 

Revolt of Youths. 

Is it any wonder that the youths of the world rebelled and cast out their old 
time leaders on whom even the terrible lesson of the war was lost, and who still 
went on intriguing in the old way, and prepared for yet another and a greater 
war? Youth set about organising itself and set out to find the ways and means of 
establishing an order of society which would put an end to the misery and 
conflicts of to-day. 

That is the basis of the World Youth Movement to-day. It is a larger 
and wiser basis than that of national freedom, for it becames obvious to them that 
the narrow nationalism of the West lays the seeds of war and national freedom 
often results in the freedom of a handful of people only and the rest continue to 
suffer and be exploited. And so the youth of the world probed deeper into the 
cause of present day misery. They studied the economic and the social condi- 
tions of the peopfe and they saw that although science and the changes that 
science had brought had in a few generations covered the track of centuries, 
the minds of men still lagged behind and thought in terms of the dead past. 
Science had made the world international and inter-dependent but national 
rivalries continued and resulted in war. Science had vastly increased production 
and there was enough for all and to spare but poverty continued and the 
contrasts between luxury and misery were marked than ever before. But if 
mankind is foolish and errs, facts do not adapt themselves to i*s errors. And 
the woe of our imagination conflicts with the world of reality and is it any wonder 
that chaos and misery result ? Facts are not to blame for this. The troubles 
and the difficulties lie not in things but in our misconception of them and misin- 
terpretation of them. Our elders fail frequently because they are rigid in their 
minds and unable to change their mental outlook or adapt themselves to changing 
facts. But Youth is not hidebound or rigid. Youth can think and is not afraid 
of the consequences of thought. Do not imagine that thought is an easy matter 
or that its consequences are trivial. Thought is not or should not be afraid of 
the wrath of the heavens or the terrors of hell It is the most revolutionary thing 
on earth. And it is because youth dare think and dare act that it holds out 
the promise of taking out this country and this world of ours from the ruts and 
mire in which they luve sunk. 

Need for Clear Cut Ideal. 

Are you, young men and women of Bengal, going to dare to think and dare 
to act? Are you prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with the youth of the 
world, not only to free your country from an insolent and alien rulebut also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a better and happier soci^y. That is the 
problem before you and if you wish to face it squarely and fearlessly you will 
have to make up your minds to rid yourself and your country of e^ry obstacle 
in your path, whether it is placed by our alien rulers or has the prestige of 
ancient custom. You must have your ideal clear cut before you— -tow elM you 
hope to build the great structure of your dreams ? Can you build a palace on 
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the foundations of mud hut or a fine bridge with straw ? With definite ideals of 
your goal you will gain clearness of purpose and effectiveness of action and 
each step that you take will carry you nearer to your heart’s desire. What shall 
this ideal be ; National independence and perfect freedom to develop on the 
line of our own choosing is the essential requisite of all progress. Without it 
there can be no political or economic or social freedom. But national in- 
dependence should not mean for us merely an addition to the warring groups of 
nations. It should be a step towards the creation of a world commonwealth of 
nations in which we can assist in the fullest measure to bring about world co- 
operation and .world harmony. 

Stop oil Exploitation. 

But there can be no world co-operation so long as one country dominates 
over and exploits another and one group or^ class exploits another. Therefore 
we shall have to put an end to all exploitation of man by man or woman by 
man. You cannot have a purely political ideal for politics is after all only a 
small part of life although, Situated as we are under alien rule, it dominates 
every branch of our activity. Your ideal must be a complete whole and must 
comprise life as it is to-day,-— economic, social as well as political. It can only 
be one of social equality in its widest sense and equality of opportunity for every 
one. It is notorious that we have neither these to-day. Our womenfolk, inspite 
of the great examples of old that we are so fond of repeating, are shackled and 
unfree Large classes of our countrymen have been deliberately suppressed by 
us in the past and denied all opportunities of growth in the name of religion and 
ancient practice. And all over India we see to-day millions toiling in field and 
factory and starving inspite of their toil. How can we rid these millions of their 
dire poverty and misery and make them share in the freedom to come ? We 
hear of the service of the poor and sometimes even of the exaltation of the poor, 
and by a little act of charity or service we imagine that our duty is done. 
Having reserved very magnanimously the kingdom of Heaven for the poor we 
take good care to keep the kingdom of the earth for ourselves. Youth at least 
should be above this hypocrisy. Poverty is not a good thing, it is not to be 
exalted or praised but an evil thing which must be fought and stamped out. 
The poor require no petty services from us or charity. They want to cease to be 
poor. That can only come by your changing a system which produces poverty 
and misery. 

In the course of the last few months you have seen the whole of India 
convulsed in labour troubles. Lock-outs and strikes and shootings have followed 
one after another. Is it amusing, do you think, to the workers to strike and starve 
and perhaps be shot ? Surely no one does so unless his lot becomes unbearable 
and indeed the lot of the Indian to-day in factory or field is past all endurance. 
In the Jute mills of your province the profits and reserve accumulations in ten 
years before 1926 amounted to nearly 440 crores of rupees. Think of this enor- 
mous figures and then see the condition of the poor workers in these mills and 
yet the jute workers, miserable as they are, have gone there because there was 
no room tor them on the land or their conditions on the land were even worse. 
Can jmu expect any peace in the land' when there is so much misery and so much 
contrast between wealth and object poverty ? You cannot ignore these problems 
or leave them to a future age for solution and if you are afraid of tackling them 
you will find that facts can only be ignored at your peril. We are sometimes 
told that we must do justice between landlord and tenant and capitalist and 
worker, and justice means the maintenance of the * status quo.* It is the kind 
of justice the League of Nations gives when it maintains the present * status quo ’ 
with the imperialist powers dominating and exploiting half the earth. When 
the < status quo ’ itself is rank injustice those who desire to maintain it must 
be considered as upholders of that injustice. 

If your ideal is to be one of social equality and world federation then 
perforce yon must work for a socialist state. The woid socialism frightens many 
people in this country, but that matters Httl^ for fear is their constant companion. 
Ignorant of everytbiiig important that has happened in this world of thought 
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^oe they left their ichool-books they fear what they do aot and will not under- 
Stand. It it for yon, the youth of the country, to appreciate the new forces and 
ideas that are convulsing the world and to. apply them to your own country. 
For socialism is the only hope for a distressed world to-day. It is interesting 
to note that during the great war when a great crisis threatened to engulf the 
nations of the west, even the capitalist countries of Europe were forced to 
adopt socialistic measures to a large extent. This was not only done internally 
in each country but unable to resist the pressure of events, even internationally 
there was co-operation in many fields and national boundaries seemed to recede 
into the back-ground. There was economic co operation of the closest kind and 
ultimately even the armies of many nations became one army under a single 
head. But the lesson of the war has been lost and again we drift towards a 
greater disaster. 

Socialism frightens some of our friends, but what of communism? Our 
elders sitting in their Council Chambers shake their grey heads and stroke their 
beards in alarm at the mere mention of the word. And yet I doubt if any of 
them has the slightest knowledge of what communism is. You have read of the 
two new measures which are being rushed through the Assembly — one of thAnr 
to throttle the Trade Union movement and the other to keep out people whom 
the Government suspects of communism. Has it struck you that it is a very 
curious thing that the mighty British Empire with all its tanks and aeroplanes 
and dreadnoughts should be afraid of a few individuals who come to spread a 
new idea? What is there in this idea that the British Empire should collapse 
like a pack of cards before this airy nothing ? Surely you could not have better 
evidence of the weakness of this giant Empire which sprawls over the fairest 
portions of the earth surface. It is a giant with feet of clay. But if an idea is a 
dangerous thing it is also a very elusive thing. It crosses frontiers and customs 
barriers without paying any duty and bayonets and men of war cannot stop it. 
The Government of India must be strangely lacking in intelligence if they imagine 
they can stop any ideas from entering India by legislation. 

What is this communist idea before which the British Empire quakes? 1 
do not propose to discuss it here but 1 wish to tell you that though personally 
I do not agree with many of the methods of the communists and I am by no 
means sure to what extent communism can suit the present conditions in India, 
I do believe in communism as an ideal of society. For essentially it is socialism, 
and socialism I think is the only way if the world is to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her ? An outcasts like us from the nations and much 
slandered and often erring. But inspite of her many mistakes she stands to-day 
as the greatest opponent of imperialism and her record with the nations of the 
East has been just and generous. In China and Turkey and Persia of her own 
free will she gave up her valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British 
bombarded the crowd^ Chinese cities and killed Chinamen by hundreds because 
they dared tu protest against British Imperialism. 

In the City of Tabriz in Persia when the Russian ambassador first came, he 
called the populace together and on behalf of the Russian nation tendered formal 
apology for the sins of the Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, not as 
a conqueror or a race-proud superior. Is it any wender that she is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go in after years to foreign countries for your studies. 
If you go to England, you will notice in full measure what race prejudice is. 
If you go to the Continent of Europe, you will be mere welcome whether you go 
to France or Germany or Italy. If any of you go to Russia, you will see how 
racial feeling is utterly absent and the Chinamen who throne the Universities 
of Moscow are treated just like others. 

I have placed before you the ideas of internationalism and socialism as the 
only ideals worthy of the fine temper of youth. Internationalism can of course 
only come to us through national independence. It cannot come through the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth of Nations, call it what you will, 
for the empire is to-day the greatest foe of internationalism. If in future 
England chooses to enter real World Federation, none will welcome her morr 
than we, but she will have to shed her imperialism before she can enter. Ouc 
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qoarrel is not with the people of England but with the imperialism of Eng- 
land. 1 have laid stress on internationalism although it may be a distant ideal for 
ns. But the world is already largely international although one may not 
realise it. And situated as we are the reaction against foreign rule is apt to 
make ns narrowly national. We talk of the greatness of India and of her 
special mission to the world and we love to dwell on her f)ast. It is well that 
we remember our past for it was great and worth remembering. But it is for 
age to look back, youth’s eyes should be turned to the future. And I have often 
wondered if ihete is any country m the world, any people who do not fancy that 
they have a special mission for the world. England has her White man’s 
burden ” which she insists on carrying inspite of ungrateful people who object 
and rebel; France has her mission civilisatrile ” ; America is** God’s own 
country” ; Germany has her ** Kultur” ; Italy has her new gospel of Fascism ; 
and Russia her communism. And it has been so always. The Jews were the 
elect of the Lord, and so were the Arabs. Does it not strike you as strange 
that every country should have the identical notion of having a special mission 
to reform the world ? If I may Say so, every country has some mission in the 
wsirld to enrich its culture in some way, and none need lay claim to being the 
chosen of the Lord. 

Self-admiration is always a dangerous thing in an individual. It is equally 
dangerous in the nation for it makes it self-satisfied and indolent and the world 
passes by leaving it behind. We have little enough reason to be satisfied with 
our present lot, with many of our customs, with our excessive religiosity, with 
the lot of our women and the terrible condition of the masses. What good does 
it do us to waste our energy and our time in chanting praises of the dead past 
when the present claims our attention and work awaits us? The world changes 
and is changing rapidly and if we cannot adapt our society to the new condi- 
tions, we are doomed to perish We have seen what can be done in a brief span 
of years and even months by a Kamal Pasha or an Amanulla who were not 
afraid to break through ancient customs and prejudice. What bad been done 
in Turkey and backward Afghanistan can be done in India. But it can only be 
done in the manner of Kamal or Amanulla by fearlessly facing obstacles and 
removing them and not waiting till the crack of doom for slow reform. !t is not 
a choice for you, as it was not a choice for Turkey or Afghanistan, between 
slow or rapid reform. Itisa':hoice between extinction and immediate action. 
Turkey and Afghanistan chose the latter path and are reckoned to-day as 
great Nations. What will your choice be ? 

The world is in a bad way and India specially is in a perilous state in 
spite of the glitter and superficial splendour of your great cities. There are 
rumours of war and awful prophecies that the next war may result In irretrieva- 
ble disaster to civilisation. But the very excess of evil may hasten the curse. 
Does not our own Gita state : ** Greatmen have come from age to age in this 
country and elsewhere to he!p mankind. But greater than any man is the idea 
which he has embodied. And the conception of Dbarma changes from age to 
age, and in a changing world a custom that was good in past times may be 
perilous to Society to-day. You do not go to Bombay to-day in a bullock cart 
or fight with bows and arrows. Why stick to custouis which were good only 
in the days of the bullock cart and bows and arrows ? 

And the great men who have come have always been rebels against the 
existing order. Two thousand five hundred years ago the great Buddha pro- 
claimed bis gospel of social equality and fought against all privilege, priestly 
and otherwise. He was a champion o' the people against all who sought to 
exploit them. Then came another great rebel, Christ, and then the prophet of 
Arabia, who did not hesitate to break and change almost everything he found. 
They were realists who saw that the world bad outgrown its ancient practices 
and customs and sought to bring it back to reality. The Avatars of to-day are 
great ideas which comes to reform the world. And the idea of the day is social 
equality. Let us listen to it and become its instruments to transform the world 
and make it a better place to live in. 

1 may be a weak instrument capable of doing little by myself inspite of my 
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ftfdent desire to do much. And you individually may be able to do little. But 
you and 1 together can do much and working with the awakened youths of this 
country we can and will achieve something. For youths only can save this 
country and the world. I do not admire the Fascists but I do admire them for 
having as their war cry a hymn to youth : ‘‘Govinezza,” and I wish you would also 
adopt their motto: **Live dangerously.** Let our elders seek security and 
stability. Our quest must be adventure, but adventure in a noble enterprise 
which promises to bring peace to a distracted world and security and stability 
to the millions who have it not. 

You and I are Indians and to India we owe much but we are human 
beings also and to humanity we also owe a debt. Let us be citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Empire of Youths. That is the only empire to which we can 
owe allegiance, for that is the forerunner of the future federation of the world. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference met again on the 23RD SEPTEMBER when it deliberated 
on questions of vital interests not only to the youths of the country but also to 
the nation at large. Before the proceedings commenced an appeal to the 
students from the Young Comrades' League was read. 

(1) The Secretary then having read the Report, the President put the Draft 
Constitution of the Association before the Conference, which was considered 
clause by clause and passed unanimously except that relating to age limit. 

(2) The next resolution which was the subject of controversy related to ^^at- 
tempts being made to raise the age of marriage and the age of consent by 
legislation A section of the house opposed it and adduced arguments in their 
favour, but they were defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

(3) The resolution, namely, that ** this Conference requests the various Rail- 
way authorities to make arrangements for students* touring carriages at reduced 
fares,” was moved from the chair, and the president’s remark if anybody would 
like to oppose it evoked a roar of laughter from the audience. 

Resolution on Independence. 

(4) Much debate and most interesting discussions centred round the resolu- 
tion relating to the ideal of complete Independence for India. A delegate from 
Krisnanagar moved an amendment to the original resolution. There were many 
speeches on both sides and the President having expressed a desire to allow a 
full dress debate over the question, it was adjourned till the next day. 

(c) This Conference records its support to the Calcutta University Bill which 
has been introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council by Dr. P. N. Banerjee 
and requests the members of the Council to support it. 

(6) This Conference requests the students to use Swadeshi goods even if their 
prices may be higher than foreign substitutes. 

(7) Tnis Conference repudiates the theory of trusteeship of the British Parlia- 
ment and considers the appointment of the Simon Commission as an act of 
invasion upon the rights of the people of India and condemns those members 
of the Assembly and of Provincial Councils who have voted for the appointment 
of the Committees to co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

(8) This Conference records hs full support to the attempts being made to 
raise the age of marriage and age of consent by legislation. 

(9) This Conference condemns the Public Safety Bill, Trades Dispute Bill, 
Press Bill introduced by the Government in the Assembly. 

(10) This Conference requests the University authorities and the Goveinment 
of Bengal to recognise the right of representatives of the students in the Senates 
of Calcutta and Dacca Universities. 

(11) This Conference is of opinion that every effort should be made to make 
Hindusthani the national language of India. 

(12) This Conference condemns the action of the District Magistrate of 
Maid ah who in collaboration with the Head Master of the Zilla school, a few 
teachers and guardians declared the Saraswati Library of Maldah organised by 
the students as an objectionable association. 
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(13) This Goniereiice requests the authorities to introduce compulsory military 
training for the students of Bengal. 

(14) This Conference requests the students over 18 years of age to enrol them- 
selves as members of the Indian National Congress. 

(15) This Conference strongly condemns the action the Government has taken 
and continues to take under the Ordinance Act of 1924 and Reg. Ill of idxS. 

The Independence Resolution. 

On the next day, the 24TH SEPTEMBER, quite an interesting discussion 
centred round the resolution supporting the ideal of complete independence and 
an amendment to it. The main resolution which was moved by Sj. Promatha 
Kumar Mukherjee, runs thus : - 

** This Conference of the students supports the ideal of complete indepen- 
dence in contradiction to the principle of Dominion Status ’*• 

lo this the following amendment was moved : — 

“ It being the proud tradition of students and youths of Bengal to have 
suffered life-long imprisonment and death for their country's freedom, the All- 
Bengal Students’ Conference stands pledged to full and unqualified national 
independence and to make any sacrifice for the same 

When the amendment was put to vote it was lost. The original resolution 
recommending complete independence was then carried amidst deafening cheers. 

(16} After this resolutions were moved and carried regarding the constitu- 
tion of an All-India Students’ Federation, organisation of Provincial and District 
Committees, and the starting of a students’ organ in English. 

(17) Resolutions recommending free and compulsory primary education among 
villagers, demanding the release of Kharag Bahadur and for organising a 
Volunteers’ Corps were also carried unanimously. 

(18) After this Sj. Satya Ranjan Ghatak moved a resolution disapproving the 
existence of communal educational institutions as they were detrimental to the 
healthy growth of nationalism. It was seconded by Mr. Abdul Majid and carried. 

(19) A resolution condemning the amended Bengal Tenancy Act was moved 
by Mr. Abdul Aziz and carried. 

( 20 ) Another resolution requesting the Government to confer the same status 
to tne students who had passed from the non^fficial Medical schools as were con- 
ferred on the students passing from official Medical Schools and to cancel the 
order on non-official Medical Schools not to use certain medicines was also carried. 

After a vote of thanks to the t'hair had been moved the Conference dispersed. 


The Behar Students* Conference 

The twcniy-first eetBinn of the Bihar Ctodentb* Conference was held at Matihaii ud 
S unday the 4TH OCTOBER 1928 in the premises of the Heycock Academy amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm. But the unavoidable absence of Pr/if. Vaswani, the President-elect, 
owing to illness, was very keou^y felt by those present on the occasion. 

The address of Prof. Vaswani was read to the audience by Baba Bajemira Prosad. 
He said that he was a mere stop-gap in place of Prof, Vaswani, the president-elect and 
would only undertake the rtspoDBibility of doing his work. The following is the full test 
of the address 


Prof. Vaswani’a Pratidontial Address. 

You have chosen for the chair a man who is lover of silence and seclusion. 
I believe that silence is strength. And I have breathed out, again and again, 
an aspiration that I may have the strength to speak without words. 1 feel grate- 
ful that you have given me a corner in the temple of your hearts. What have 
1 done to deserve it? 1 only know that 1 come to )^u with nothing but love in 
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my heart,— love anitf £eith. 1 love the stodents. 1 love the young. I have faith 
io them The nation of to-morrow is being made not in the paper resolution of, 
oor Oonferences and Councils but in the deep, silent resolves of some among the 
students of to-day. 

You and such of you in different parts of India I salute as the Builders of 
To-morrow. The pupils of Socrates the Yogi generated forces which shaped the 
thought and life of Europe. The young men who rallied round Mazzini«adk 
Garibaldi gave a new life to their nation long before Mussolini and his Blanc 
Shirts arose to rebuild a New United Italy. Wesley and Whitefield, students of 
the ** Holy Club”, initiated a Revival which, in the words of the English historian 
Green, ” changed the whole tone of English Society ”. Buddha and Shankara t 
Each was a young man when he started on his world-mission. Each awakened 
India to a new life. The young have been the saviours of societies and nations. 
Somewhere Is given a pretty legend. It tells of an invisible bell softly swing- 
ing and sounding a wonderful music. And all who will keep the inner chamber 
of their hearts open may hear,— the story says,— how the invisible bell rings and 
sings in holy twilight. My silence and seclusion have been filled with my cries 
to God : — O Thou of the Ancient Days ! Who will lead again India, oor Ancient 
Mother, to the promised Land ? ” And then in the holy darkness before the 
dawn, methinks, 1 have heard an invisible bell ring and sing to me a mighty 
hope, a mighty faith ; — Let not thy heart be sad I The nation’s youth yet will 
build, — rebuild,— India into a nation ca Strong,— a nation of the Free ! ” 

In this hope, in this faith, was founded on 18th March, 1927, in holy Hardwar 
the ordei of Young India kpown as the Bharat Yuvak Sangha. My message to 
you is the message of Sangha. I need your co-operation, your love and blessings 
in spreading the message of Sangha in your great province. The word Sangha 
is singnificant. It mnans ” Feli^ship The Sangha aims at bringing togemer 
students* centres and ydhth associations throughout the country into one Fellow- 
ship, one Brotherhood of Service. 

The Sangha is not identified with any i poIlUcal par^ or creed bu t 
wdcomes all, irmtpective of party, creed or caste. FAiwship,— is the essential 
princifde of the Sangha. 

And its ** mantra ” inShakti.^ The natron’s a r gent need to-day is “ shakti ** 
more ** shakti ” t Be strong my "earnest appeal to the nation’s youth* 
Inheritors of an ancient past, possessors, too, of the ridi revelations of modem 
science, ^n are called to be creators of mighty fetn re. Behold ! the pathways 
of the East are covered with ruins of the put 1 Behold I the highwa^^ of the 
West are strewn with ruins of the present, — ^rmns of the world-war wmch has 
an inevitable result of a cruel industrialism, an aggressive, unspiritoal nation- 
alism. India and Asia and the West ask for men and women of the New Spirit, 
—ask for new creators, for them that would build a new brotherly Civilisation, 
—a new Divine Humanity. 


Be Creative | 

Be not issitative 1 A new Creation to the eall of the Spirit of the Future. A new 
enatiOD, — not Imitation | ” Shakti '* is creative. Imitation to weakoeis. If yon are to 
go forward, release the creative '* shakti ** within yon. Swara), — ^tme Swara},— is bom 
of ** shakti ** , not imitation of this Western oalt or that, fbr all imitation is emaacnla- 
lion, and India has a genios, an individnality, a soul of her own. To that mast she be 
trie it she would re-arise and go again upon her great mfsokm to Humanity. Not imita- 
tion but oreative renovation is the task to which the yontb of India are called. 

The Bharat Ynvak Sangha is not an imitation of any of |lw Tonth-moveraents in the 
West, la the Russian yonth-movement, the emphasis to on thd training of the mind of 
the Russian yontb. Sangha aims at a synthesis of the physical, mental, moral and 
spiritnal. There are oertain beantifnl featnres of the Youth experimeni in Russia. Young 
Russia understands the value of the modern. New world-forces are moving on. The spirit 
of times Is moving ; and yon must move with it, or yon will he leH behind. Young 
Roscia, also, reco^ises the place of woman in the educational Jpsd social reconstructions 
of life. I said onr mantra **, our watchword, was “ shakti ” . Have yon forgotten that 
shakti ** is symbolised in Hindu scriptures as a womau, as a gracious lady. 

69 
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Woman Beprnents '*8hakti *. 

And the ** ehakti ** of India will not be released until the Indian woman comes to her 
own and secure her honoured place in the life of the country. Russia, too, has introduced 
self«Qo?ernment in schools and colleges. The teachers do not punish their pupi's. If a 
student does wrong, his ease is referred to a committee of students. No external discipline 
will help ; it is only selfdmposed discipline which makes for creative self-realisation,— 
the divine purpose of life. But whereas important youth organisations in Russia attempt 
at eliminating religion, the Bharat Tuvak Sangha believes profoundly in a spiritual 
conception of life. Religion, indeed, is an important element in the life of India and is 
essentia), 1 believe, to the building up of new social order, a new oivilisatiozr, A now 
Humanity, only we must not confound religion with sectarianism. The Russian Youth 
Movement has given ear to the great German thinker who makes the bold declaration 
1 say unto you,— God is dead T* The Sangha movement turns to the Risbi whose word 
to every student who sought admission to the ashrams was : — ** 1 commit these to Heaven 
and Barth !*' Bona of the Earth, ye also are — ye essentially are, sons of Heaven) This 
teaching of the great Rishie of the. ancient and modern times, is proclaimed by the Bharat 
Ynvak Sangha. You belong to Heaven and Earth,— to the whole earth ) You belong to 
Humanity f Yon belong to God ! You do not belong merely to one little community or 
class ; nor are yon to one nation exclusively ; you belong to Humanity. 

Yon belong to the All ) 

Yon are of tbe Atman. The Eternal Self ) 

The youth movement organised by Benito Mussolini has done much for Italy. 
Mussolini I regard as second to none among tbe living men of action. A wonderful story 
this,— of MnsMlini's life and activities. A blacksmith's son, a schoolmaster, a journalist ; 
be had to wander for sometimes as an exile, eking out his livelihood by working as a 
bricklayer in Switzerland. He fought in the World war. He came out of it with bis 
dreams shattered. Disiliusioned but not dishearteued, he woik*‘d in right earnest to bn fid 
a band of young men. They came mosly from the so-called **lower classes ". Wonderful 
was, — is, the patriotism of young Italy, Singnificant was the ** oath " which Athenian 
young men took, — the '*oath of Solon ". Not less significant is tbe * oath of the Pasciti '• 
It runs thus 

By the blood of our 2000 martyrs whom we invoke as witnesses and judges of our 
action, we swear that lor one year we will not wear on our persons any gold, silver or 
other preoious metals or stones. We will work ardently without pay for tbe good of our 
country. We will give all supeTflone ornaments to funds for supporting enterprises having 
goodness, civilisation, beauty and civic improvement as their object. 

Self-confidenoe is their spirit. Self-relisnce is a teaching given to members of Sangha. 
its motto is : — Sbakti ) More Sbakti I The motto of Fasoism is : — 

« Our country and not ourselves 

But whereas Fascism is essentially Roman in its conception of life, the Sangha is 
inspired by the ideals of Indiak Rishis. Mussolini’s band of black Shirts was organised 
for war, Tbe Sangha aims at organising tbe youth of India for no military fighting 
purpose but for constructive service and a new renaissaDce. 

Perhaps the beet known of the youth movement of Europe is the German Youth Move- 
ment. It started with the ^Wander Vogel'* (the "Wandering Birds"), — a beautiful 
name chosen by tbe youth who longed to escape tbe conventions and restraints of society 
and breathe a new air of freedom. It is significant to note that tbe ** Wander Vogel " 
was founded by a Berlin sixth-form boy named Earl Fischer. He felt that his school was 
a prison. He wished to escape into the open : be desired to study German folksongs. 
Tbe ** Wander Vogel " was inspired by a npble, cultural motive. Soon the movement was 
split np into several groups. Some years later was founded another youth organisation 
named the ** Pathfinders ". Its emphasis was on military virtue and held np before yonog*^ 
men the soldier’s ideal. Some years latter a " New Pathfinders" associgtion was started ; 
it was antimilitarist. Recently, there have been started other youth movements which 
can hardly be distinguished from " sports" or " Athletics " movements. The many youth 
assooiations into which the German Yonth Movement has been split op is an indication 
of German individualism. 

Some weeks ago tbe yonth organisations of the Workers Party refused to participate 
in the *' Youth Festival " of Germany because a section of the German Atheletes* Associa- 
tion in Silesia had sometime ago erected a monnmeot to the ex-Kaiser t Modern India, 
too, luflers from over-individnaii^m ; and tbe danger ahead of the Indian Youth Move- 
ment is a similar danger of split. Individualism lends to break into revolt. And a 
number of youth movements In the West, it is true, are movements of revolt. The 
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emptiasii in the Sangba le not on revolt, not CrratiTeneas BbAkti,~not rerolt hot renoTA- 
tioD, not revolt but rebirth, not revolt hot BeneiBsance, The Bangha ie meant to be 
eiBentially a movement of Benaissaftice. 

It hae a note of protest,— against dead eustome and creeds, against convention! 
which repress and insincerities which stifte the sonl. But the movement is not essentiallj 
one of revelt or rebellion. It is easy to understand why in the West they speak of ** revolt 
of youth.*’ In the West they want to break away from creeds and traditions : for 
creeds of the churches are in conflict with the new spirit of science. In India the troth 
has been taught, again and again, that there is no conflict between religion and science. 
Religion is the science of God. The Hindu scriptures refer to religion as Brahmvidya. Here, 
in India, then, yon need not to break away from the Ancient Wisdom but to understand 
and appreciate and apply to modern conditions the spirit of culture and nature-commu- 
nion and inwardness and idealism which made India young and vital in the long ago. 
Btifiling customs must go. But national traditions have a value in education of the people. 
Evolution transcends, and therefore, absorbs but does not repudiate values of the past. 
To understand our ancient past is to build for the future. 

1 want the Indian Youth Movement to be an expression of India’s own ideals, 
India’s genius, India’s Individuality. The German Youth Movement has a number of 
beautiful features such as love of simplicity, sense of discipline, institution of excursions 
inspired by a patriotic spirit of service of the village-folk. But do not forget that the 
same German Movement is developing a dangerous tendency. In Germany they talk of 
>* the cult of the naked.” Many young Germans are naked culture ” enthusiasts and 
see no use for clothes ! Young and women may be seen naked bathing together in the 
lakes and without a stitch of clothing, making themselves ” happy ” on the shores and 
in the forests. These young enthusiastic advocates of the ” cult of the nude ” even nrge 
that nakedness adds to beauty f The cult of the naked is becoming dangerously popular 
with the German Youth Movement. The Bharat Juvak Sangha emphasises the ancient 
Ideal of Brahmacharya. I wish to see the Indian Youth Movement built in the spirit 
and ideal of Brahmacharya. “Youth Renaissance” then, is the word I use, — not 
“ Youth Revolt.” And, he it remembered, that by Youth Benalssance I mean no more 
revival. Man ie creative. 

Youth is the Energy of Renewal. Inheriting the Wisdom of the Rishis, inspired 
by Indian Ideals, work together to help in buildins; up a new, a Greater India. Open 
a new speech in the history of India. The message of the Bharat Yuvak Sangha is 
essentially, a message of creative Bhakti. Sons are ye of the Eternal 1 Young men 
have said to me : — “ We have no money ; we are not known ; we are weak ; what can 
we do ?” And I say to them You have no money ; yes ! You arc not known ; yes | 
But say not you are weak. A motto may well say : — the mighty snu is mine. A note of 
song may well declare The BkasBid Song of the Lord is mine 1 A spark may well 
exclaim the Flame is mine 1 In yon , young men, are locked op hidden forces 1 In yon 
slumbers a great sbakti ] 

Release it. — set free the hidden forces; and India will thrill from one end to the 
other. Bona of the Flame are ye 1 Awaken the bidden Are and fill the waiting world with 
a new glow. Be creative 1 “ The world belongs ro the Energetic ’’—said Emerson. 
He was a Risbi’ in tune with the ancient Rishis of the East. He voiced anew the Doctrine 
o* ’Sbakti,’ when be said The world belongs to the Energetic,” Yes, — the world, 
the new world to be, — New India, Kew Orient, New Occident, — must incarnate crea- 
tivencsB, a new hope, a new faith, an immense optimism, a new energism. Progress in 
any line comes from some new awakened ‘Sbakti.’ Current ednoation has, I humbly 
fubmit, failed because it does nut wake up creative ‘ Sbakti.' Current education is an 
imitation. But it makes for ‘ kcencss ’ you say ? Yes. — the keeness of a sharp knife ihat 
cuts and sunders 1 The nation needs the * sbakti ' that unifies, binds, and bnilds. 
Current education is a Cult of Separation. 

Look at the English-education t What a golf between them and the great maes 
Cnrrent education has, in some measure, sbart^cned the intellect. But a sharpened intellect 
that divides us from the villsge-folk and helps ns to trample upon the divinity of the 
poor and, at best, teaches us wordy ‘ patriotism,* — surely, is not a thing to be prond of. 
The essential thing is not sharpened intellect but n loving heart. Out of It are the great 
issue of life. An American magazine once portrayed President Wilson as a “great 
intelleotual maobme.” And Wilson reading that article rightly remarked ; — “ It is no 
compliment to me to have said that I am a highly developed intellectnal machine 1” In 
Ashramas’ of the Sangha, Yonng men are tangbt to grow in the life of ‘ sbakti.* 

This life is one of integration, Bo<ly, mind, feeling, will and soul,— all these were 
brought together in one beautiful synthesis in the day when India was truly great and 
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▼itel, India fell in the day when this integration was disturbed. Matter was despised ; 
the phjsioal was sundered from the spiritual Our Youth Morement aims at their 
le-integiatiOD,— a synthesis of the physical with mental, ' emotional * and spiritual. 

For matter and spirit are not enemies but modes : phases, of the One ‘ Shakti,** the 
One Life, Bpint blesses matter, giring it form and beauty ; matter bebuTcs in accord with 
laws and so expresses mind, and, indeed, as in the case of electricity, shines as a symbol 
of spirit. In the 'Bbakti Ashram* of the ‘Sangha* the importance of physical 
culture is rocounised and young men are taught games, ' asans ' and breathing exercises. 
Personally, 1 eaTue games more than examinations. The examination machinery grinds 
the youth. Indian school boys ate phyaicaily inferior to British and American girls ! 
** There is more in man than the breath of his body,** said the great seer of science, 
Darwin. Yes,— man is * more ’ than the body. But man must take care of his body, 
or his soul most suffer also. What is true with regard to an indieidual is true with 
regard to a nation. Aod one cannot, at this stage of our national life, emphasise too 
much the ralue of National Sports. 

In Ireland, thousands attend the Annual Irish Athletics Exhibition, and the enthn 
siasm is great. In Germany the new youth movement has emphasin d the Talne of out-door 
life ; and yon may see young men and girls climbing up mountains and moving out on 
excursions walking many miles without being tired. In Japan, games are compulsory 
not only for students but, also, for teachers, and students are asked to walk in winter*s 
snow. When they complain that it is very eo!d, their mothers tell them : — “ No fire for 
yon I Bun in the sun and be warm t So are the students of Japan trained in a school 
of hardness. Indian students, specially when they enter college, have a tendency to soft 
living. It is time to emiihasise that what is needed is education for manhood. Be 
strong, is the motto for the India student. Physical discipline is essential to national 
advance. At the Sunday classes el the *8nagba biographies of some of the great ones 
of history are studied. The horeie is a spiritual prii^ple; The heroic is a creative 
* shakti.* Imtia hue saBmed much from lalos fatalism ; a wrong idea of fate has devita- 
lised the pce^c. will take fate by the throat** wrote a great Geresan musician. 
Young late iietds lie fnspiratioB ef thia idea : — ** 1 will take fate by the tbroat.** Young 
India necdu to msdmtunrf the ancient truth that man is essentially creative. 

To Arjuno who in despondency bad thrown down his weapon, Sri Krishna said 
“Uttiibtho PBiantUifa. * ** Stand up, O Arpnia**! Bbri Krisbna*B teaching needs to be 
rc-praclafaBSd Imdoy Stand up 1 PhranUpa.** 

With thb wdee, indeed, is eloquent the life of every hero. We have in one of onr 
Asfanmaa Hall i we call it the ** Ball of Heroes.** On the walls of this Hall are put up 
i^otuici of he r oe s and sages of different dimes and ages. For heroes and sages are not 
monopoly of India. The West, too has her * Bisbis.* The Ashram members are asked to 
devdop nn teteem tional outlook and cultivate respect for the sages and saints and heroes 
of Ead and West. This intemulional outlook, let me humbly submit, is cseential to the 
.9ew Civilisation which you must help in bnlldiug. The Shakti Ashram in Bajpnr, indeed. 
Is a school of fntcrnatkmal contacts. Young men are drawn to it from different parts 
and thit year we bad the privilcBa of wdeoming to the Ashram students from different 
parts ; then, we have two American ladies : Prof. E. Horwitz of New York and Dr. Weisl 
of Anetria. The world*s hope is not in aggressive nationalism of hate but in anew 
intemational vision of the Family of Nations. the Brotherhood of man. Let every 
one of yon say " All the heroes of East and West are mine, Sri Bama is mine but, 
also, Abraham Lincoln ; Shri Krishna is mine but, also, Jesus ; Guru Gobindsingh is 
mine but, also, Garibaldi.** In the words of the great English poet, Wordsworth : — 

There is 

One great society alone on earth 

The noble living and the noble dead. 

The ' Sangba * believes in the volne of modem science. It is ' sbastra,’ Scripture 
of God*s revelations to the modern man. The *Sanglia* believes, also, in the wisdom of 
the Biihia. It, too, has a message for the modern world. In our Ashram at Bsjpnr the 
Gila asa Soriptnreof Sbuktiisfetudhd and Itctnres are given on comparative literature 
and Indian Iceals. Indian colture is the vehicle of the Spirit of Wisdom. We most 
not, we cannot, re-write the past. The spirit of the Ages is creative and we most build 
an India snob as may be greater even than she was in her ancient past. We most 
bnild for the fntnie. Bni just on this account wc need the inspiration whioh comes 
of a knowledge of the pel iods of vitality in onr history. Denmark lay defeated. Then 
appeared one of her great men, Grnntwig. He staitid a movement of Folk Schools. 
They concentrated on literal nre of the past and so revitaiiicd the spirit of the people. 
Onr schools and coJJcges nitd the inspiration of ancient cnltnri ; am 1 wrong in 
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■ yMkto g of thou m priiosB f The Gaelic movement reTived ancient cult ore of Ireland 
aadoo eteoted • new reepeet for the Irish nation. A new . respect for India will be 
OfolBOd in the dny the world onderetands the deeper ▼alneo'of Indian colt ore and Indian 
kjwUa. Stodj theD,— I eaj to the jonng. Do not be carried awajr by the glitter and 
ghUBOorof the baby eiTilisatione of the West Bernard Shaw,— an able critic said the 
other day that Weitem Oiriiieation had no fntnre. 

Western Civilisation is Sick. 

There is a great German thinker. He has specialised in the philosophy of history. 
1 regard him as the greater thinker, the profonndest interpreter in the domain of history. 
His name is Spengler. fle has written a wonderful book and 1 would ask specially 
those of my oonntrymen to read it who are carried away by the glamour of Western 
ciyilisation. The name of the book is ** The Decay of the West,*' It is a book which 
should do good to those who think that India should imitate European countriee. The 
strongest nriticism of the view that India can only win her freedom through imiution of 
Bniope asay be found in this book by Spengler * The Decay of the West *. This one 
book Bumu up a library of books. Every para is packed with historical information. 1 
marvel Af fhe man^ scholarship. He has compressed the net result of many year’s 
studies and reflections in this one stupendous volume. And he arrives at the signidoant 
conclusion : — The Civilisation of the West is in decay j ** Winter has set in," sajrs 
Bpenglar. A new sping is needed. Yes,— Western civilisation needs a* reinforcement, a 
new vitality, a new Bhakti. Europtan civilisation, 1 refer to the view of this great 
interpreter of the philosophy of history, lies exhausted. In order that you, youngmen, 
may consider more carefully the problem of India, The proplem cannot be solved 
through imitation. There is another great thinker. His names is Count Keyserling. 
He has travelled widely. He came to India some time ago ; and be has written several 
books, one of them being a critical study of the situation in Europe. He too, holds 
that Europe lies exhausted. His great book. The Travel Diary of A Philosopher,'* 
in two volnmes, has chapters inspired by faith in the wisdom of the East. And his 
book named the ** European Spectrum " is a careful criticism of European civilisation. 
He believes a new light is needed and that light must come again from the East. 
One of the qualities our Bhakti Ashram seeks to develop in young men is self- 
confidenoe. -fidf-oonfidenco,— not vanity. For much there is which we must learn of the 
Weet. Let ne ait at the feet of Europe to study scirnce, technics, organisation ; but let ns 
not sit as beggars. We shall get from the West. We shall also givep An indispensable 
condition of true internationalism is appreciation of the genius of your own nation, I 
plead for new integration of your minds with your Community aod Nation. I ask yon 
%6 have confidence in your inspiration. The path imitation is the path of weakness. I 
want yon to be men, shakti^men, creative men. Therefore keep clear of imitation, in- 
heritor! of Bharat Bhakti 1 Have confidence in the genius of your nation, the individuality 
of your oountry, the personality of your people. For nation, like an individual, has a 
peisonality. Have oonfidence in the ideals of India. Be true to them in daily Hfei 
Uaderstaud what Is deeper than controversial or constitutional politics. 

The Great Hidden Movement of India's Soul. 

Beproeented by her seers and sages and saints, the notes of this movement,— the 
truly Indian movement, — are simplicity and spirituality. And that word, ' spirituality * 

1 aaoWi is repugnant to a number of my countrymen to-day. Some have said to me in 
all aerfbaaneas Abolish religion to save India." I do not blame them. Sectarian 
oonfliets have snllied the npme of religion. 

And have not the Bolsheviks abolished Christianity 7 Let India follow suit, argue 
a avmber of educated Indians to-day. Many, indeed, of the educated nationalists in India 
ase dlseip^ of the West. And in modern European states religion is largely suppressed. 
Will IttdKa euppress religion 7 Yet the remedy of abolishing religion may be worse than 
thedieeaeUi In abolishing religion, yon may abolish India itself] India, 1 humbly 
safasBdt, will not follow Europe’s way ; the Indian, whether Hindu or Muslim, is essen- 
tially a Trliglnas It aeeme to me each community . must develop u Beliglon of 

Beoereona tar all Prophets and of Service and Patriotism, — saluting India as the one 
Hi onoe of Hindue Muslims. Hinduism will not surrender to Islam ; Islam will 
nobantremler to Hindniem ; but the orthodoxy of each will undergo radical transformip 
tiesh aad both will teueh their devotees that they all are one another’s in One God, One 
HwMBrity, 4> ev nation, and One loving fellowship with the Poor. India’s saints 

and. posts ham ege after age, declared that One is the God of all, and that Hie Lisht 
ikiBBB on nil loligionB and all zaoei. fieverence for all, religions and prophets,— is whst 
wr Bkakti endcavoar to awake in the hearts of yoangnen. Bcverence, not 
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niere t6lerenoe» True rticrence which, as Maik Twain caid is •• reaped lor nopUier m&*a 
God.” iBdte’a piacc is the great family of the nationa will ba determined by tte meaawa 
of her loyally to her ipirittial idealhm, her wltneaa to the ditinity of man, her wealth 
of the wifdOB of life. ladin'a leadership will not be of money and exploltattenj bar 
leaderaWp will bo of eerTice and eplritoal idealism. To yonng men atndyinjg m difieient 
colleges, I say :-Bcmembcr that ednoatlon ia esaentially, the leading Idth of the 
eoal’a ▼chicles,— the bodily aensM and emotiona and the mind. We have by affinuMtlon, 
not negation God is the deepest affirmation of life. Indeed, the moat dynamic part lo the 
history of India is the part played by religion. Nor may yon explain the wwld a 
withont religion. Bernard Shaw rigtly saya ” CWilisation cannot anrtife wftMt 
reliBlon;” The ancient word dharma is significant. This ia how dbama la defined in 
the Voiseeibika ” Tato bhydodaya Kihshrryasasidbib as dharma.” “What maxes lor 
Adfancement in this world and Attainment in the next,— that is dharma/* 


The Law of Adeancement and Attainment. 

Dharma is Shakti. Far, then, from asking yon to eliminate religion in the naine of 
nationaliam.*! say to yon :-«alake loee of India a part of yonr religion. Oar natlonalm 
will be purer, richer, nobler, more dynamio In the day we appreciate and act np to the 
teaching of SbrI Krishna to Arjona “ Whateeer yon do, do it onto Me ! The nationalist 
movement in India will be invincible when we shall see in it the nrge of a Dlviim POTPM. 
1 pleaded for a new nationalism,- one which may be inspired by the Ideal of spirltnal 
democracy. A bigger and nobler ideal this than the socialist ideal. For so ialism bnilda 
at best from withont, not from within. Socialism docs not go deep enough into the root 
of the creative life of nations. Socialism takes np a section of life,— the eoonomii^-^ 
Important section and one we most not neglect. But we most remember, too, that lira 
In its fnndamentals. Is a spiritnal process. This givea an inner continnity to the life of 
India, the life of humanity. Young men, I ask yon not to sorrender this immortal heritage 
of India,— the sense of the Atman, the One Bternal Self, the Spirit of creative 

With this sense of the Divine, this appreciation of the genins and ideals of ™la, this 
reverence for all religions and prophets and heroes of bnmanity, take up the Torch oi 
Servioe and go to the village*folk who wait for yon I The Sangba is meant to be essentimlj 
a Brothirhood of Service, The Sangha believes that India lives in her village. The 
Sangha believes that the nation must be built np from the bottom. The • 

Village Uplift scheme which there is not time to explain. Hunger, poverty, 
insanitation have deviUlised the village folk. Their health^nsolenoe is weak i their 
knowledge of the moden world-forces is nil : their nndersiaoding of the Indian id^ to 
poor, and piteous is their struggle for daily bread. Savionrs of the villages 
To save them is to isvo the nation. They are the ancient roota of Ii^iaii a me and 
oivilisation. An ancient Vedlo text says “ The root of the tree inaintains the me of ita 
trnuk ; so long as there ie life in the trunk, the branches bear the foliage. The village ia 
tlie root of our national life. Bat we have starved the root, we Imve trampled upon ^ 
elaima of the villager. Patriotism is not noise, imr sentimentalism. It is shakti wu naw 
to win freedom. Therefore I bnmbly submit that every town, every village ahwldjtove 
Sbaktl Ashrams to bring together some for the service of the poor. Tell tbm of the valuo 
of Indian history and the Indian ideal Tell them of the growing world-force asking lor 
India's mission to the nations. 

In any practical programme for India*! freedom, the emphasis, I humbly s abml^ m nst 
be hot on “ Coonoil debates nor paper-resolution of political or Youth Confeimioe^t 
on inner creative abakti expressing itself physically, mentally, nu^jy. 


oo-operatlve rural re-constrnotfon ; train yourselves in the s^ool I*"**®®®* ^ 
and be ready to offer in gladness your very life as a ssoriiioe to Him who hath samfiM 
Hiiiiself to Boorish the thought and life of Humanity. In a rich, vital, 
idealism was the sroret of India in the days of her greatness. *® Wgh noises rttM 
dsy, metbinks, I bear a voice coming from the Bilenoe, a vdos which 
as of pJd a» Inner shskti is needed to make the KatioD free : ^ frecdota ^ “ 

Bhhkti, Three years have pamed since I first came to your great Proving in Bew. M 
was iby privilej^ Coring ttiy stay In Patna then to or me to oontad with 
yobpg fiBeii. inch were 1^7 i® *®<^ Near Patna is the beaotifnll Foreij 
of Bskarb. There did Buddha spend a number of years in “yjlf^y,,? 

life. And rock^oiit place, —a cave,— named Boabhandar (••GoMstow”) wiw 
i t if ikocti^ted a beautiful litlle story. The story says that within tWs «vs liM hiddJJ 
piAify Of gdW,bnmat none can open the cave, --not even the cannot ball--NoM^W 
Botfdba| Tor he will come sgain to India's hallowed earth, bo wlB, we aio told, ulilt tbs 
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i oDbbftndar and he will open it and epend the Hob treainree of gold lying these for oen* 
tnrieSf^he will spend them in the lerriee of the poor ; and a new age will then begin. 
To me this story is a beantifnl parable sjmbolio of a great troth. For in the heart of 
every one of yon, young men ; there is Sonbhandar,— a Treasare-honse of Lore. Open it 
I say Open it and spend the store of yonr knowledge and lore in the serrioe of the poor. 
And, beliere me, yon that are yonog will break the ICother's ohainst And yon will be 
among the builders who bnild a mighty temple of Hew Liberty. 


The Punjab Students* Conference. 

Presiding over the first Punjab Students* Conference held at Bradlangh Hall, Lahore 
on the 6TH OCTOBER 1928, Dr. Alam advised the youngmen to rebel against the spirit 
of oommnoalism which he thought was responsible for India’s multitudinous troubles and 
pleaded for complete abolition of denomiuatioual iastitutions and separate electorates. 

“ India depends solely npon its yonth for the great rerolntion in ideas not only to 
benefit herself bat to remove the misery an i snilering of mankind thronghont the world. 
To revolt and rebel is the privilege of yonth ; bnt revolt not against individuals and 
rebel not against groups ; rebel and revolt against old ideas, cnstome, institutions and 
convictions 

** What I really require of you, yonngmen, to-day is not so mnoh lessons in Milton 
and Shakespeare bnt real pluck of life. You are destined to become fntnre adminis- 
trators of India and nothing shonld prevent yon from taking prominent part in the 
political life of the country ”. 

** Polltlos,” Dr. Alam eonolnded, is not reserved for those whose next move is to 
grave. Realise yonr rights and dnties and organise yonrselves for the salvation of yonr 
motherland **. 

Lalaji’s Opening Speech 

" Think dangeronsly. There cau be no progress in this world unless people begin 
to think dangerously against the existing order of things,” declared Lala Lajpat Bai in 
oonrse of bis opening aiidress at the Conference. 

Continning Lalaji referred to the qoestion whether the stodents should take part in 
politioa or not. ** Politics,” said Lalaji, *Ms the very breath of’ life and it is absolutely 
a necessary breath of life of the people snbjeot to a foreign rale. Yon cannot get witbont 
polities and those who ask yon not to think of politics, not to participate in politios, ask 
yoa to become bypooritieal ”. Lalali advised the students to study, think, diaonss and 
nndersUnd politics. Bnt he cantioned them against rnsbing into aotion in the political 
sphere without carefully weighing oonsequonoeB thereof. He held that the chief bnsinesa 
of an ordinary student is to study and those students alone who felt a higher call in 
themselves to serve Khelr oonntry and were prepared after careful cmslderation to face 
the oonsequeno of their aotion through sa&ring and privation, were jastified in with- 
drawing themselves from their stndiea and launching into notion in the political field. 
He deieribed the eduoational policy of Qovernment as conoeived and carried out in a 
politioal spirit and severely oritioised the policy and practice of the education department 
of the Punjab Qovernment and the text book selection committee in regard to the 
seleetion of text books (or schools and colleges. 


The AU-lndia National Social Conference. 

^ The All-India National Social Conference met in the Congress groond, Cahmtu on 
Tuesday the 85TH DECEMBER 1988 at 8 p.m. under the presidency rf Mr. V. B. 
Jayakar. The Pandal proved to be mnoh too small for the delegates and visitois among 
whom there was noticeable a fair sprinkliag of ladies. « . » jt. j 

Prominent among those present were Principal Urquhart, Pr^. B^hakttiw w 
Bhandarkar, Mr. andMra. P.Chandhnry, Mri.B. L Ch ^ndhury, Sir Dsva Pras^ Sarba- 
dhikary, Bj. Tijayaraghava Aohariar, B? P. 0. Boy, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. Bhandarkar, 
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Mra. Eamala Deyi Ohattopadhya, Ifra. P. K. Boj, Dr, B, N. Banerica, Dr. Narmh Sen 
Qopfa, Sj. ShyamBondcr Ohakrayarty, Mr, 8, C. Mnkherjaai Sj. Bipln Chandra Pai and 
8], Barat Chandra Bose. 


Chnirmnn'a Address. 

After paying tribute to the President, Mr. Jayakar and moarnlng the loss of the 
great soeial worker, Lala 'lia]pat Rai, Mr, Nirmal Obnnder OHUNDBB, as the Chairman of 
the Conference welcomed the delegates and in his short address sai 1 : — 

It is for emancipation that Lalaji worked and it is for emanofpation that his conntry. 
men mnst work. The progreasiye realisation of social emancipation is as mnch a contra- 
diction in terms as the progressive realisation of political inde^ndenoe, for in either case 
there is an assnmption that emancipation or independence is attainable without a violent 
revolntion of ideas and attitodes. Each measure in pursuance of a scheme of progressive 
realisation is an obstacle for the next measure. 

Leaving aside the remote past let us take some of the present day measures of social 
reform. Rescue work is no^r the rage of the day. But I have not yet been able to find 
the solution of the problem of what these rescued girls would do in after life. If things 
are allowed to drift on as they are doing the posterity may 6nd these educated or semi- 
educated girls greater dangers to society than thf*y could have been if left to themselves. 
It has almost become the fashion now-a-days to start widows' homes. But unless widows 
are given greater liberties and ideas of sexual morality radically improved, I fall to 
understand how it would bo possible to provide homes for the millions of destitute or 
semi-destituie widows. Instead of cuttings and clippings here and there, there mnst be a 
root and branch reform. The relation of the sexps mnst be readjusted. Frankly speaking, 
1 am not in a position to say that the conservatives talk undiluted nonsense when they 
claim that a sudden change either of the age of marriage or of the age of consent will be 
fraught with novel dangers ; if it is assum id that society will n3t be reconstituted oat 
and out and will be progressively reformed. There cannot be a moral or any justificabioa 
for refusing to one whole sex the right to develop their faculties and realise their existenei 
in the ways best suited to them according to their capacities and inclinations. Are we 
going to concede this right to the other sex f 

Hitherto our social reform activities have been oonfloed more or less within particnlar 
communities or castes. They have not bren worked ont on a national basii though they 
bate been prompted by National motives. The result has been that while it has broadened 
the ideas of oommanities in their internal dealings it has stiffened their attitudes towards 
other communities in their external relations. This has made it possible for the one 
too-friendly alien Government to set op one community against another and one caste 
against another without any break in the exploitatiou of all equally and indifferently. 

The ideal of complete independence in social matters, that is to say the ideal which 
tends to the renovation of society is not merely the Ideal which is worth living for and 
dying for but is one which can be easily reached as it will meet less powerfnl though 
sinister opposition. The opperaition in fact has no firmer or more solid basis than the 
traditional love for ancestral faiths and the imaginary fears of hereditary superstitions. 

It was here in Bengal that the flag of social revolt was first nnfnrled by Baja Bam 
Mohan Boy. It was here that the flag was kept flying by Pandit Iswar Ghandra Yidyasa- 
gar who was born just IS years before Baja Bam Mohan Boy died. It was here again 
in Bengal that Eeshab Chandra Sen and Swami Ylvekananda led devastating inroads 
on orthodox beliefs and orthodox practices. Let it be in Bengal the soeial reformers of 
India in a body determine to carry on their fight from day to day in a systematic and 
concerted manner nntil they succeed in reconstituting the Indian society on a completely 
national foundation. 

Sir, please do not misunderetand me to mean that I ignore the valne of the serviOPB 
which great Indians born in provinces other than Bengal have rendered to the cause of 
social reform in this country. 

The PfeBidential Address. 

Mr. Jayakar in the course of his presidential address at the Sociai Con 
ference said 

1 can recall without difficulty the time wheu social reformers were regarded 
as a sixth pariah community, to be shunned and avoided evea from national 
Inactioiis during this eventful week of the year. But now the question was 
didinled whether Indie wee fit to be politically free before liberty of conscien^ 
and freedom of eoclel behaviour were attained. A variety of iitereture can 
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rtcaSMf even up to recently, in which the question was seriously considered, 
whether India was entitled to self-government as long as the domination of 
priesthood continued. 

The social reform movement has undergone rapid changes during the last 
15 years. Overwhelmed as we are by far-reaching political problems, we 
scarceW notice the social revolution which is occurring, to which the historian 
of the future will devote more attention than to dramatic events in the political 
Seld. Ideas have been marching by kangaroo jumps. In every important depart- 
ment of our social activity striking changes have taken place. These are specially 
conspicuous in public sentiments relating to women’s regeneration and uplift. 
The social reformer will not now be content with the redressing of small or petty 
grievances. He should like to examine the very foundations of our social or 
religious structure from which minor disabilities spring. *'Deal with fundamentals 
and leave the non-essentials alone.’ This is the cry in the country, and it is 
but natural that the same slogan should be raised in our social or religious 
efforts. 

Caste System. 

The most noteworthy direction in which this change is perceptible is the 
institution of caste. Whatever might have been the origin of castes in India or 
the economic purpose which they served at one time when India was differently 
circumstanced, there is no doubt that it is being increasingly felt that the institu- 
tion of caste is a very severe handicap on our effort towards freedom. Those 
who are in touch with the Non-Brahman movement or with the agitation in 
favour of the Depressed Classes, will be able to vouch that the problem has been 
so rapidly changing its form, under the stress of modern forces, that the agitation 
is now for a complete readjustment of the old-world arrangements of our social 
life. In former times, the barriers of caste, when attacked, caused noise. Now 
they fall without sensation. The demolition of these barriers will, I am sure, 
be further accelerated by social reformers undertaking or encouraging a scientific 
study of the origin and growth of castes historically and ethnologically. Such a 
course of study based on a careful perusal of Census Reports, Gazetteers, 
accounts of travellers and similar publications, will form a wonderful solvent. 
It will readily melt caste pride and self-sufficiency, by laying bare the constituents 
which have historically entered into the formation and development of castes. 
He will realize that castes are, like the great river Ganges, fed by Himalayan 
snow fiakes as also by the soils of squalid towns. He will then find that castes 
take their odour, like a river, from the soil through which they advance, and 
their tme function is to lose themselves in the swelling current of national life, 
fertilising individual effort and not to run a solitary course to disappear in the 
barren sands of conceit and futility. 

The ** Shuddhi ” movement of the orthodox Hindu, though originally intend- 
ed for re-conversion from alien faiths, has been a contributory cause of this 
diange. Shuddhi ” cannot be restricted any more to its original necessities, 
ne ^ ^uddhi ” movement has evoked aspirations and obligations on either 
side, which are having a great effect on a general levelling up of Hindu societjr. 

Take also the S^nghathan movement. Sanghathan means contact, combina- 
tion and association. It is impossible to have these unless people meet on equal 
footing* About two years ago I saw a magnificent spectacle in Bombay of the 
dfocts of Sanghathan. 

Social Legislation. 

1 cannot here refrain from referring to the attitude of the Government in 
matters of social legislation. Whenever It suits them, they show the courage of 
putting on the Statute Book measures of great unpopularity, excusing their 
pehavionr with the comment that they knew better than thej^ople what is good 
for them and must lead public opinion and not be led by it. Their attitude how- 
ever is entirely different when social questions arise in the Legislatures. Their 
assistaace t^n cannot be lud and they are very often content to remain neutral. 
Even Bills about which diere is not much controversy and which reformed 
lodian opinion fovours, have not succeeded in obtaining anything like a whole- 
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liearted tupi^t from the Government. It seems to me obvious that it is the 
duty of social reformers to lesson the temptation of Government to fight shy of 
social legislation. We do not sufficiently understand the importance and the 
utility of legislative action in re-moulding the social conditions of the country. 
It seems to me that in India both the Government and the people underrate 
the ^ importance of this means of social regeneration, partly owing to the 
feeling that a Government which is alien in personnel should not interfere in 
social matters. This, is my opinion, is not only a wrong but a mischievous 
view, for it enables Government to become more and more shy in such cases, 
and it also widens the cleavage between the Government and the people in 
social ideals. A Qovernment that has undertaken the duty of ruling an alien 
people ought, in my opinion, not to remain alien in sentiment even if it may 
nave, for political reasons, to remain for a time alien in personnel. May I remind 
them that a Government that keeps for long alien in sentiment undermines itself? 

Women’s Movement. 


I now pass on to another great feature of the modern times, viz., (he 
women’s movement. I can only deal with one aspect of it, viz., woman’s right 
to hold and inherit property, as also her general status as a daughter, wife and 
widow. Beginning with the cjuestion relating to women’s power of acquiring and 
holding property, which question is connected with the Law of Inheritance, I 
may say without any fear of contradiction that it has varied from time to time 
in Hindu Law. It is clear that the status now accorded to women as daughters, 
wives or widows, is considerably inferior to that which they occupied in times 
when the Aryan immigrant in India had developed his best institutions in the 
free and pur e latiti^e's in which he lived in Vedic times. That period may be 
regarded as the best in Indian history when the sentiments of the Indian people 
had nor received the adulteration from foreign sources which they acquired in 
subsequent times. The Vedas have many charms, but the best of them is that 
they reveal the Aryan mind in the best of its attributes. The student of the 
Vedic period finds scattered from place to place evidence that women occupied 
a very elevated place in the society of those days. 

Woman’s descent began at a later period, apparentl3f at a time when, 
owing to the migration of the community to lower plains it was brought into 
conflict with inferior aboriginal races. Under the militant necessities consequent 
on such an environment, males acquired an artificial importance. Every male 
that the family could put forward was an asset in the fight. Every son added 
to the house was a protection in the conflict. The preference of distant male 
relatives over near female relatives, which is to-day the distinguishing feature 
of the Hindu Law in many parts of India, is also to be traced to the same 
period. The rule that sapindas up to the remotest degree should be exhausted 
before the nearest sapinda can come in the order of succession, is a relic of 
these times. Polygamy and niyoga entered into the Aryan system of life. 


Women’s Needs. 

After a historical review, Mr Jayakar said 

The result is that Hindu Law which has a very large resilience and power 
of adaptability has remained unresponsive to the requirements of the times in 
the British period. The adaptibility of the Hindu Law is surprising to tlm 
who study it from this point of view. Whenever an Indian judge of learning, 
insight, sympathy and knowledge has had the chance of interpreting the ancient 
texts, he has tried his best to bring them into accord with the growing require- 
ments of modern society. The result is that to-day there are a large number 
of anomalies waiting to be set right. To depend upon judicial interpretations 
for doing this work would take centuries. It is necessary, therefore, that 
legislation should take a hand in this work of reform. It is most urgently needed 
t^ay in improving the position of the widow in a Hindu joint family. When 
the husband dies undivided, we are all aware of her miserable wU She 
cannot get her husband’s share if she is without male issue. The rules under 
which maintenance is decreed to her are unjust* They all lean in fovour ot 
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be an aaectic before her age and inclihations tnake It poMible, has restrained 
British Indian judges from interpreting the law in a plain, natural and modern 
sense. 

Again, there is no reason why all over India the daughter should not take 
her faUier’s estate absolutely as she does in Bombay. The artificial distinction is 
unknown to the * Mi takshara,” of inheritance from males and inheritance from 
females, nor of males in her husband’s family or in her father’s family. All these 
distinctions have reference to a period which had extraordinary social and military 
necessities, no longer operative in Hindu society. The time has come when, 
in thorough conformity with the true spirit of Hindu Law, which is rationalism, 
equality and humanity, changes should be made. 

Women claim that the marriageable age of girls should be raised. Women 
demand that they should have a much larger circle to choose from. This 
present system is many times a great handicap, especially for communities whose 
numbers are small. The necessary result of this limitation is that women have 
not infrequently to marry their near relations This has the consequence that 
the same social type is multiplied and the race deteriorates. The cry is there- 
fore going up which will increase in intensity, that the marriage law should be 
so reformed as to enable persons to marry outside their communities into others 
which have an affinity of origin, habits or avocations. It would be advisable 
to mould the marriage law so as to give this relief. In short, their demand is 
that they should have a right to marry according to choice, irrespective of the 
narrow limitations of caste. Some may regard it as a very bold demand, but 
1 feel certain, whether bold or otherwise, it is bound to succeed before long. 
It is increasingly felt by women that the most sac*‘ed function of their life is 
marriage, which will become more and more a complex affair, having regard to 
the education and freedom which they will increasingly enjoy under changing 
conditions. They refuse to be bottled up in the choice of the husband, which 
they regard as the apex of the freedom which they enjoy. Women have been 
given the vote for the Legislatures. In many places they are now entitled to 
enter Legislative bodies, and it will not be long before they take their proper 
place there and frame laws for themselves. Men will have to make way for 
them. This is only a question of time, and it will be wisdom for men to help this 
process rather than obstruct it. 

Similarly, women demand that the present-day laws relating to^ divorce, 
remarriage and maintenance, which in their opinion are foolish, irrational and 
one-sided, should also be altered in accordance with the requirements of modern 
society. In many places the cry has gone up for the right to apply for a divorce 
under certain conditions not inconsistent with Hindu scriptures. They are 
aware that marriage is a sacrament, but feel that, even under orthodox concep- 
tions of marriage, the right to divorce will have to be conceded under conditions 
which have a mundation in ancient Hindu Law. If marriage is a religious 
sacrament, it can only be performed once. Sacraments are not intended to be 
repeated as often as a well-filled purse can desire. A sacrament is usually 
bilateral. Women contend that men have broken through their obligationSb 
They urge that, if a man can marry as many times as he likes, why cannot a 
women separate herself from such a person. It is difficult to give a rational 
answer to this question. 

Conjugal Rights. 

Similarly, the laws relating to the restitution of conjugal rights are anomal- 
ous. The husband has a right, under the present law, of asking a Court to 
compel his wife to go and live with him. This right is very wide, and women 
complain that it should be curtailed. In cases where a man has a multiplicity 
of wives, or is affiicted by an incurable disease or has been guilty of palpable 
moral oWquity, the Court should not grant him restitution. Likewise, in tM 
case of nunor girls, until they attain the age of majority, they should not be 
compelled, against their wishes, to live with their husbands. Under the preMnt 
law, restitution can only be prevented if it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the husband ^s an ulicit sexual attachment in his own or that 

the wife’s life is in danger. In all other cases, speaking generally, the girl has 
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com^iorilytogoaiidlhrewltlitlieliatbaiid irrespective of ker age aad other 
consideratioiis. 

These are all imporuot qoestioiis relating to women’s rights. I have 
touched only a few of them to indicate the nature of women’s grievances. The 
discontent amongst women is growing, and unless legislation is taken up in proper 
time, a stage may be soon reached when they will openly rebel and perhaps 
carry the rebellion into the peace and harmony of domestic life. It will be wise, 
therefore, to help this movement rather than let it drift into futile or bitter 
channels. In women, the social reform movement ought to find a natural ally, 
and this alliance is sure to grow strong, if we could accord to their grievances 
a proper place in our scheme of social reform. 

The rescue of minor girls is another important question on which public 
attention has to be concentrated. I am glad to find that in Bengal. There are 
a number of Homes, viz., “ The Refuge,” the Greaves’ Home, the Hindu Abala 
Ashram and the Deshbandhu Home (now under construction). Unfortunately in 
Bombay we are not so very fortunate. 

The abolition of woman labour in mines and factories is another prolific 
source of irritation. It has not yet come within the domain of social reform, but 
it is high time now that this question was also included in the programme of 
social reform. The evils of this system of labour are well known, and it is not 
necessary for me to dilate on them. What is wanted is an organisation 
solely devoted to the removal of this grievance, and constant agitation has to be 
kept up in order to invite public attention to its excesses. 

1 would suggest another topic on which propaganda can be usefully 
carried on, viz., physical culture of women. It was reported in the Press a year 
ago that girls in England, in the course of a few years, had increased their 
height by one-four tn to half-inch. This is the result of a slow, patient endeavour 
at body ‘building. The need of such an effort is nowhere greater than in India, 
where early marriages are frequent and birth regulation is unknown. 

Concluding Mr. Jayaksr said 

It is a very encouraging sign that we in India are becoming appreciative 
of the extended scope of social reform. New questions are coming to light. 
Old grievances disappear either because they are redressed or cease to irritate. 
What is now wanted in the movement is a spirit of adaptation which will adjust 
it into new conditions as they arise, and a bold faitn in human effort. To-day 
the atmosphere in which social reformers have to work is in many ways more 
favourable than the one which surrounded their forbears thirty years ago. A 
happy approximation is taking place between social and political reform. They 
are no more two water-ti^ht or isolated compartments. Their affinity is recog- 
nised. Their inter-relation makes for a true love of freedom. The human mind 
wishing to be free recognizes no compartments or barriers of ideas. Its ambi- 
tions know no frontiers. The problem of reform, whether one calls it political, 
social or economic, is at bottom one. It is set for us and has to be faced 
whether we will or not. Cataclysmic changes going on in the world round us 
are compressing the work of centuries into a few years and making for a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. In this expected re-birtb of human society what 
part shall we Indians elect to play? That is the crux of the situation. Let there 
be DO delusions about it. 

Resoitttiona. 

After the presidential address was over, condolence resolutions recording 
the deaths of Lala La jpat Rai, Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Prithwis Chand Ray and 
hit. Pijuskanthi Ghou were moved and passed after which the Conference 
adjourned for the day. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next-day, the a6TH DECEMBERt 
when the following resolutions were also moved and passed : — 

Abolition of Caste System. 

Sir P. C. Rpy moved the following resolution : 

** This Cdnference is of opinion that the present caste system is a gr^t 
obstacle to the unification of the Hindu Society, and therefore resolves that its 
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abolitkNi ihonld be exp^ited t (a) by encouraging free inter-dining ; by pro 
niotiag inter-caste marriages; and (c) by removing untouchabiiity and all 
disabilities arising therefrom wherever th^ exist, e.g., in the way of using the 

S blic roads, wells etc., in the matter of entry into public services and public 
ititutions like hostels, etc. or in any manner. 

Inter-Caste Marriage. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya moved the following resolution That 
with a view to promote National Unity this Conference recommends : (a) that 
inter-caste and inter-communal dinners be encouraged ; (b) that freedom be 
given for inter-marriage among the several communities inhabiting in India. 

Principal Ramdeb of Gurukul moved for the deletion of clause (b) regarding 
freedom for inter-marriage. Ihe amendment was negatived, 42 voting for and tS2 
against it and the original resolution was carried by a majority. 

Evils of Early Marriage. 

Mrs. Brij Lai Nehru moved the following resolution: — “This Conference 
views with alarm the evil consequences of early marriages and is of opinion that 
in view of the preventing conservatism of the people, it is necessary that the 
marriageable age of boys and girls should be regulated by legislation This 
Conference therefore lends its whole-hearted support to the provisions of the 
Sarda Bill and requests the Central Legislature and the Government of India 
to give their full support to the same.” The resolution was carried. 

After the President had moved some other important resolutions and 
summbed up the debate, the proceedings of the Conference were brought to a 
successful close. 


The W omen's Social Conference. 


The All-India Women’s Social Conference was held in the Congress ground, 
Calcutta on Thursday the 27TH DECEMBER in the afternoon. The Junior 
Maharani of Travancore, the most advanced of all Indian States, presided. The 
gathering was very big, representative and singularly successful. Distinguished 
visitors urom outside Bengal included the Rani of Mandi, Rani of Vijayagram, 
Mahariy Kumari of Vijayagram, Mrs. Gandhi, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sultan 
Singh, Rani Raghubir Kawi of Kalsia, Lady Zulfiquar Ali Khan, Lady Ali Imam, 
Mrs. Amir Hossain, Sm. Anurupa Debi, Lady Bose, Sm. Sarala Devi, Mrs. 
P. K. Naidu, Miss Krishna Nehru, Sm. Swarnalata Debi and Sm. Latika Basu. 

Sm. Sarala Devi opened the Conference with a beautiful Bengali ^ song 
specially composed by her for the occasion. After the speech of the Chairman 
of the Reception Comnnittee, the Dowager Maharani of Mayurbhanj. Sm. Setu 
Parvati Bai, Junior Maharani of Travancore, delivered her address. The follow- 
ing is the text : — 


Fellow delegates and friends : — In accepting the offer conveyed tO me some- 
time ago to preside over this Conference, 1 may assure you that 1 regarded the 
invitation not merely, or, even mainly, as a mark of personal honour, though 
1 am not oblivious of this aspect but chiefly as a compliment paid to my State 
which, I may recall with pride, occupies a very remarkable and almost unique 
^{osition along with the sister State of Cochin in the matter of Women s educa- 
tion and general advancement. 

It is not my object to deal historically wi th the position of women in recent 
times or in this country through the ages. It would not, however, be out of 
place to make just a few observations on these general topics. Until nearly a 
century ago, notwithstanding great examples of statesmanship, saintlineu aM 
eaiiBeBce m tbe arts, of exceptional women like Catherine the Great of 
Qoomi Elizabeth Queen Victoria of England) Joan Of Arc who have been 
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recently canonised and several others, the lesral position of women in western 
countries was very anomalous and their rights of property and of free self- 
expression extremely truncated ; and it was not without strenuous struggle t^t 
woman’s place in society is being gradually won even in the West. I shall only 
remind you in passing of the Feminist Movement, of the struggle for the tolerable 
living conditions of Women workers, of Mrs. Pankhurst’s efforts and of the 
perhaps disproportionately striking demonstrations as a result of which alone 
the Europeap woman has enfranchised herself politically and educationally in 
the matter of education although what were termed elegant accomplishments 
were always imparted to the well-born and the rich ; the Universities and the 
centres of culture even in the West were apt to look askance at any pretensions 
to equal treatment between men and women in the homes of learning and not 
even the marvellous work of savants like Madame Curie was sufficient by itself 
to eliminate the idea of the unfitness of women for laborious and sustained 
scientific or literary work. Phenomena like George Eliot and Mrs. Browning 
were regarded as so exceptional that the implications of their existence were 
not taken note of. It required the world war and the orientation of men’s minds 
that succeeded that war, as well as the necessity of the economic situation and 
the urgency of the co-operation of women and men in all fields of work and 
thought, completely to emancipate the women in the West. 

Indian Women of Vedic Age. 

Far different has been the history of the Women’s movement in this country. 
To start with, speaking for the moment, of the Hindu system, it is now recognized 
that in ancient India when the Vedas and the Upanishads were produced and 
when this country was passing through one of its periods of real achievement, 
the woman was as active a member of society as man. *nie researches of 
scholars have now demonstrated that some of the Vedic Hymns owed their 
origin to women and amongst us there have been not only singers of sacred 
scriptures but authors of law books and mathematical experts. In regard to 
the right of property also, Hindu Law at its inception was very liberal in the 
vindication of the rights of women to inherit property and it is argued that 
such rights were restricted only by recent judge-made legislation initiated by 
men who, unconversant with the original texts, have failed either to march with 
the times or to allow for and encourage the evolution of society on natural lines. 
The rights of the wife and the daughter and other female relations to a share 
in property were wider in ancient and mediaeval India than they are to-day. 
But on the other hand even now, in many European systems women’s rights 
are not as well safeguarded and recognized as in our Smritis. Speaking of my 
own country of Kerala, it may not be very well-known to all the members of this 
audience that the woman is the pivot of the family and her rights are fundamental 
and extensive. A large proportion of the property in Malabar stands in the 
name of and is eajoyed by the woman as the head of the house-hold and in- 
numerable examples of careful management and masterly administration can 
be produced from our annals. 

I need not recount to you the powers and the achievements of the mediaeval 
and modern queens of India beginning with Ahalya Bai and Queen Mangammal 
and 1 am sure, not ending with the Begum of Bhopal. 

There are many misconceptions about the position of women in the Islam, 
but speaking to this enlightened audience, it is needless for me to advert to 
the met that the property rights of women perhaps stand better in no system of 
jurisprudence than in the Mobammadan Moreover, it is well-known that the 
Propnet of Islam was not, when properly understood, either an advocate of 
polygamy or of the purdah. As far as one can see and here I am speaking with 
considerable diffidence, the Prophet Mohammad, in fixing four as the maximum 
number of wives, was intent on hastening the reform in the direction of curtailing 
the excessive number of marriages that the nomadic tribes permitted themselves 
before his time ; and carefoi students of the Muhammadan sacred scriptures 
have assured us that there is nothing in the Koran or - elsewhere in support of 
the interpretation often put upon this injunction. The system of purdan arose 
no doubt, from the incidents and accidents of a nomadic or a fighting lifo sod 
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soon after the Muhammadan conquest, in India there was, perhaps, a qualified 
necessity for the seclusion of women in times of disturbance and turmoil and 
constant fighting ; but it soon became a matter of prestige and honour. The 
result was that not only the Muhammadans but the more aristocratic Hindus 
and the Princes adopted tbe habit less and less out of necessity and more and 
more out of notions of prestige. At the risk of treading upon dangerous grounds, 
may 1 be permitted to suggest that the system has outlived its usefulness and 
is to-day a great handicap in every way to the woman’s case. Immured in the 
purdah, a woman is unable to take her place in the governance of the family 
when deprived of the protection of a husband or a brother or a son ; loss of 
property and the mismanagement of estates is not the greatest of the evils that 
result from this system. 

Mother’s Share in Nature Building. 

It is a profound physiological and psychological truth that the character 
of the younger generation is moulded much more by the mother than by the 
father in the plastic years of infancy and non-age. At the risk of vanity, let 
us remind ourselves that it may well be contended that most great men of the 
world have owed more to their mothers than to their fathers, and a long list- 
is available to the curious in the pages of Professor Lombroso. • It is from the 
point of view of shaping the destiny of the next genet ation that 1 feel impelled 
most stronaly to urge upon the women of India the imperative necessity of 
equipping themselves adequately as instruments of national regeneration. When 
1 say this, I do not lay emphasis so much upon literacy or school or college 
education but on something beyond and above literacy which can be gained 
only by a knowledge of the world, by ftee and equal association with our fellow- 
beings and an understanding and sympathy with the world’s problems as they 
present themselves to us from time to time. Although, the women behind the 
purdah may be highly educated, as indeed many of them are, and are masters 
of many arts and sciences, yet the absence of contract at fit st hand with the 
world snd its problems is a handicap which is irreplaceable. It is these con- 
siderations which seem to me to be behind the general movement on the part 
of Indian women to break through the purdah. As in the case of all social 
reforms there is bound to be considerable prejudice and opposition. As in the 
case of most other social reforms also, although the progress that is made may 
appear to be slight and disappointing, it is going on all the time and the result 
is certain. It is a fortunate circumstance that in my State, and the country of 
Kerala, generally not only is the purdah system practically unknown, but women 
have a freedom of movement which is perhaps unique in India. 

Achievements of Travancore and Cochin. 

Our marriage sytem is based on the theory of consent and although inroads 
have been attempted on that system, yet no reflecting student of human affairs 
can fail to- realise that enlightened opinion throughout the world is making an 
approach to the ideals underlying that system. I may claim with pardonable 
pride that on account of the matriarchal structure of society In Malabar, not 
only have we and the communities that follow the system practically abolished 
illiteracy and the evils of seclusion but can claim in the matter of female educa^ 
tion that 1 ravancore and Cochin lead not only amongst the India Siates but 
perhaps most if not all the British provinces. 

Disastrous Effbct of Early Marriage. 

I come DOW to the question of early marriage and of child-widowhot^. It 
is a very sad feature of Indian society that the proportion of widows in the 
population for every ten thousand is 41 between the ages of 15 and 3o; 71 between 
20 and 35, 146 between 35 and 35 ; and 335 between Sji and 40, the correspond- 
ing figures for England being nil, l•5, 13 and 50. It is also a melancholy circum- 
stance that between the ages of 1 and 5, there are seven widows for every ten 
thousand and between the ages of 5 and 10, 45 widows for every ten thousand. 
This large number is due partially to tbe early age of marriage, partially to the 
difference in the ages of husbands and wives but mainly to the prejudice against 
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the remarriage of widows. It is remarkable that even amongst the castes which 
do not forbid remarriage altogether the custom is supposed to be a hall mark 
of respectability and a number of communities have adopted that system and 
even Mahammadans who are in various parts of the country closely brought 
into touch with their Hindu neighbours are apt to share that prejudice. 
Without entering into fundamental questions of eugenics, one can gainsay 
that something is radically wrong in a system which permits of child widows 
between the ^ges of i and 15 and which tolerates the existence of over 
seventy thousand widows between the ages of i and $ years of age. No 
scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged this practice and no terms of 
reproach could be too strong against a state of things which has led to this 
result. I purposely refrain from discussing the vexed question of the exact age 
of consent of the benefits of comparatively early matrimony. There is some- 
thing, perhaps, to be said against the social or anti-social effects of undue delay 
in marriage but more can be urged against too early marriage in the matter of 
the enfeeblenient of the race and the weakening of its stamina. It is a matter 
for profound gratification that enlightened opinion especially amongst the Hindus 
and also gradually amongst Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly and un- 
mistakably in favour of later mprriages. 

The blame, I am afraid, is as much on the part of women as on the part 
of men and this Conference representing as it does the enlightened consciousness 
of the women of India owes to itself and women generally a duty to plead for 
ajust treatment of the age of consent as well as for an eradication of the evils 
of child-widowhood and a remedying of its evils. Public opinion has to be 
educated in these matters and in regard to such topics as the ruinous dowry 
system whose long train of evils is one of the features of later-day Indian life. 
Rigidly narrow and orthodox views have to be surmounted. But it cannot be 
forgotten that public opinion is only the consummation of individual opinion and if 
ea» one who feels strongly on these topics carries out this conviction in her 
own family and environment, the effect is bound to be striking. 

While on this topic, may 1 be permitted not only to remind ourselves but 
our brethren that the great difficulty in the way of Indian progress is the divorce 
between conviction and practice which has been so marked in the past and 
which has not even now died out. Many an ardent social reformer, while 
eloquent on public platforms, is perhaps apt to abate his zeal and to weaken his 
advocacy when in his own environment and he ascribes his feebleness in action 
mainly to his wife, mother or grandmother. It is we, therefore, the sisters, 
wives, mothers and grandmothers, that have to reflect on these problems and 
their solution and to make it impossible for the men to invoke our names as 
Stumbling blocks to progress. How is this to be done ? The answer is simple 
and unequivocal. It can only be done by a rapid and comprehensive programme 
of women’s education whereby women might become effective social and political 
factors in the body politic, whereby they can help not only in the renaissance 
of Indian art and literature and Indian ideals but may be potent factors in 
social uplift. 

Ednestional Progress. 

Let us remember that the total number of women in all the so bools and colleges in 
India from the Primary school op to the Arts and professional colleges was jnst over a 
million in the last year for which figures are available. And of this number, 86 per 
cent, stopped with the Primary school. All the influeDces which operate against the 
the apread of education amongst the boys are reinforced in the cate of women by the 
purdah system and the custom of early-marriages. Experience o* later years fortunately 
•bows ns that onr men-folk have put, and will put, no serious obstacles in oar . path. 

It is a pleasing feature of recent time's that surmounting the diffloulties and obstacles 
that lie ahead of them, Indian women have not only gained great distinction at the 
Universitiee and have become arlmirably qualified doctors and teacherii but even the portals 
of the law courts have been invaded by a few who have tak«.n to the profession of the Law. 
Great tribute is doe to the pioneers of such educational and professional enterprises bat 
It ie not eo much oil isolated examples of eminent intelleotnal activity that the progress 
M thii oonntry depends hot open tbs early or nnrather the imoudlatc adoption of n 
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programiBe of compaleorj education for women as well ai men which would enable both 
of them to be equipped for the race of life which ie daily growing more and more ardaone 
and exacting. 

To enmmariee the women's problem as 1 have envisaged it within recent times, 
women in the Bast as well as i*i the West have had to go through a period of struggle and 
endeavonr to make their influence felt and their position recognized. Happily, there is 
a growing feeling throughout India in our favour, tardier pertiaps than elsewhere, but 
indubitable ; that unless the women can fight tbo battle uf life side by side with men, it 
will never be won. The problem of Indian n'generation is mainly economic and social 
and the vindication of the economic rights of women and the social position of women 
are amongst the most important elements of the problem. Such vindication is dependent 
on the eeehewiDg of obselete ideas or outworn Eupcrstitions, and upon the realization of 
the value and the complete elimination firstly of the theory of the inferiority of the 
women on the part of the men and even m>re perhaps the elimination of the 
inferiority of the com plea on the part of the women th> m4eivee. It is only as 
t he reeult of the diffusion of education arni tiw capacity to think independently and 
steadily that problems like the purdah, liki child marriage, like child widowhood, 
like ttw dependent economic position ot women iu the family, can be eolv td. In ail 
educational and social reforms and perhaps in all reforms including the political aspect 
of it, ti^bat matters is the will to succ<'cd. The may tu-day appear to be uncer- 

tain gnd pessimists may rejoice, but the light against reaction and obscurantism once 
Started is never lost. Qr<si' popular mov> tnerit.B < ppear to be blow in progress because 
perhaps of their very raighiia ss and prrva>iv«a Hi and as the pu t siid : 

For while the tired wav«!S, vainly br<*aking, Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creek and inlets making, Com;s silent, fiooiing in the main. 

And not by eastern windewe only. Win n day-light comes, in the light ; 

In front, the son climbs slow, how slowly, But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Reaoiutiont. 


The presidential address being ov<r the Conference adjourned and met again on the 
next two days when it passed the following resolutions 

1, — Special Education Boards for Girls. 

Mri. P. K. Roy moved :<— ** In view of the. deplorable, state of education of girls in 
onr oouniry, this C<mf‘.;rencc is of opiniitn that Special Boards of Education for girls in 
every province should be constituted to regulate, supervise and control the education of 
women and that in particular immediate steps should be taken to make primary educa- 
tion free ^n l compulsory ", 

2. — Dowry System in Hindu Marriage. 

8m. Aparna Devi moved : — ** This Conference considers t hat the marriage of girls 
sbonld not be made the occasion for extorting money from the father by thn bridegroom, 
but that whatever dowry may be given should he settled on the bride herself". 

3. — Indian Divorce Act,* 


Mrs. 8. N. Roy moved the i^solution : — " This Conference is in full sympathy with 
Sir Hari Singh Oonr's Bill for the amendnient of the Indian Divorce Act. It recommands 
that either this Act. should be f xtende i to the Hindu community or a similar enactment be 
passed for the dissoloti n of marriage smong^t. tin* Hinitus. 

"it further urges that a ciause should ho inserted in the Act to make it clear that 
men and women should hava equal rights of guardianship of the children in case of 
divoroa". 


[• Regarding this resolution a disclaimer was issued by Larly Abala Btise, Sretretary, 
to the effect that Mrs. Roy’s divorce resoiution being not in the agenda shouM not be 
oonsiderad as a past of the proceed ings of the Conference.] 

Other Reeolotions. 


(4) « This Conference considers that in view of the existing anomaliM regarding t^ 
stains of women in the Hindu Law of Inheritence and in the disabilities suffered by ttaem 
a thorongfa revision of tiiis law is urgently nsedtjd ”. 

(5) ••This Conference considers that the existing laws relating to factories and worl> 
■hop* .fawM be leeieed with • »iew to (a) tbe limiting of tbe working day rf -on yto 
eight honia, (b) providing women medical officers and more saniury facilities of them, 
hleo epeoial ooaMdefatioa before »nd after child birth 
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The European Association. 


The sixth Annuel Conferenoe of the Boropeen AiMH^Ietion wm held in Oelontta on 
Friday the 14TH DBOBlfBSB, 1928, onder the Presidenoy of Mr. 0. B. Chartres. 

The most ifnportant matter disenssed at the morning session was the administration 
of Law and Order, Mr. Gavin Jones regretting that owing to some diiforenoe of opinion 
au ftnn g the branches of the Association on this qnestion the memorandnm submitted to 
the Simon Commission eonld not make any defioite statement. 

The President, in opening the Conference, alluded to this question by saying that the 
opportunity afforded by the Conference should be need to try to obtain an agreed recom- 
mendation on the administration of Law and Order, Profinses were overwhelmingly 
against running the risk of handing over at present this administration to a Minister 
rMponsible to a Legislature. 

Mr. Gavin JONES dealt at length with the subject. The question, he said, had troubled 
them a great deal, for they were faoed with three alternatives against eaoh of which there 
were objj^iona. The alternatives were ^ 

The proposal that the police should bo transferred to the Central Government. 

That Law and Order should be entrusted to a Minister responsible only to the Anto- 


nc'iXione Legislature. 

That Law and Order should be the Portfolio of the Governor, who would have the 
right to certify expenditure under this head, and would appoint a permanent ^ratary in 
the Legislature to answer the criticisms of the L'^gislature on questions of Law and 
Orde^ 

The first alternative was impracticable. The Police Forces of the Provinces had to 
deal with the people in co-operation with the Executive. In India it would be 
to oontrol these services and co-operate with the Provincial Governments from Delhi and 
Simla. The second alternative to band over Law and Order to a Minister controlled by 
an Autonomous Legislature as yet untried, was a dangerous step, and too rapid an ^vanoe 
in Self-Government, unless and until it was certain the system of Parliainentory Govern- 
ment they were proposing for the Provinces was going to make for a stable Government. 
They could not Uke the risk of a Province relapsing into disorder by the undermining ^ 
the morale of the Police. A Minister in the Legislature was dependent on the votes of 
the members, and ho would be subject to pressure from members, and perhaps oolleapee 
in the Cabinet or by party Leaders and parties, in regard to appointments, transfera, 
dismissals, punishment and harassing details with jhioh the of this 
bound to be involved, unless pressure] was resisted. The Polios F^oe would deteriorate 
and when required for action would break in the bands of the Executive. ®ouW 
only be avoided by a Minister who was not only strong enough to resist pressure himself 
but could depend on the support of bis colleagues in the Cabinet and a party strong enough 
to Bsaintain that Cabinet in power. 

After very careful consideration they came to the conclusion that in spite ol any 
theoretical otnections Law and Order most be reserved as a s^i^ p^fMio for tte 
Governor who would retain the power to certify expenditure under this head a^ would 
be represented by a Secretary in the Legislature, This opinion involved the oontinuatlon 
of •’^BOdiflod tom of dfurobj, which owlog to the tollure of th« Itotfowl 8eh^ hod 
fUlMiiatoditKpote. Th. Hontford Seheme foiled not beoonie of dtefoby brt MOOM 
praetieally no responsibility was given to the Minister and the Legislature. T^ Logi^ 
lotan now did not eonttvl fiouca. ond the Hinieteia impended on the wp ^ t of th. 
pmaaent blook ond did not hove to maintoin their poeitlon kr tiMr own ooatiol 

of their party. The position would be entirely different under the new propoMls. 

The sp^ker reviewed the history of diarchy from the times of the Bomans, adding 
that its weakness was that it could not be permanent. mUm 

••In India.** be oontinned, ‘‘we have the great advantage that the aotoeralie aklo 
of our diarebioal Government is based on the British demooraey whow dedaiOil intentlOB 
is sradnally ‘to develop Self-governing Institutions with a view to the progrsaslyo really 
tioh of responsible Government *. So that diarohy is only a praet ^ m| BM ^ 
the gulf during the prooess of the giaduai development of o^f-govming InstltntlonA 
After alL the dilrtsion of the Government between the antooartic Gentry Govern*" “d 
the anlomone Fiovinelal Legielatnre ie a fora of diareby. 1 do not think we a 
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a gfwt worifice of tbeoietioal prinoiplet of GoTernment in propoting to maintain a 
modified form of diarchy by lepaiating Law and Order from the control of the ProTinoial 
Legiilntnrci. 

" The problem of deteloping eelf-governing inatitntione in India ii immense and is 
probably the greatest task e?er nndertsken by any nation. The present demand of 
politically minded India for aelf-QoTrrnment, is the result of a centnry of education and 
contact with Snrope and has only so far ailocted a very small percentage of the population 
of India. You cannot change the habits, customs and or ental outlook of a people in a 
decade or even in a century. 

Having reviewed the past history of India, ruled for centuries by Brahmins, through- 
out which the great mass of the pe ople had remained unchanged, Mr. Gavin Jones went on 

This is the manner of people with whom we are endeavouring to establish democratic 
and self-governing institutions. Is it being unduly or unnecessarily cautions to reserve 
Law and Order until we sea more clearly bow democratic institutions are going to 
develop f ** There were two dangers ahead if they attempted to push the development of self- 
governing institutions too rapidly One was the lack of stability, which was essential to 
all good Government, and would lead to the weakening of the forces of Law and Order, 
and chaoa. The other waa the ascendency of a narrow oligarchy, which would lead to 
revolution and disorder. 

**As 1 understand the British Parliament,** be concluded, they have no intention 
of divesting themselves of the responsibility of ruling India to hand oven to any oligarchy. 
Nor do they intend to allow India to lapse into disorder and chaos, Let us then move 
forward carefnlly step by step, but move forward somehow. Practical statesmanship will 
take oognisapoe of the difficulties, and will not risk a set-back by precipitating matters 
merely beoanse a practical measure does not fulfil all our theoretial idsais. ** 

Mr. TRAVRR8 said it was generally held upcountry that it would be seriously danger- 
ous to hand over the administration of Law and Order to an Indian Minister so long as com- 
munal tension in Brngal remained as it was to-day. This was a most important point. 
People in Calcutta, perhaps, did not realise what communal tension meant, but he assured 
them, though, there had been no riots of late in this Provinct', yet upcountry and in Bast 
Bengal especially, Hindus and Moslems were bitterly opposed and only awaited the 
emergence of some reiigious difficulty to light the fire that smoulders now. It would be 
dangerous to put either a Hindu or Moslem in charge of the police where there was the 
possibility of a communal riot taking place in the province in the nest few years. 

From both political and communal points of view it would mean a serious loss of 
police « fficiency. Thoy could not afford this. At present its efficiency depended only on 
the devoted services of the British and Indian officers and the support received from the 
Member-in-Charge of the Department. Withont this support efficiency would be at once 
reduced. Conditions upcountry were vastly different from those in Calcutta where troops 
could be called in at a moment's notice. 

Members representing Sylhet, Manbbum, Western BKOgal, Bombay and Triobinopoly 
branches endorsed Mr. Travels* view. Summing up, the President pointed out that the 
Conference did not object to an Indian administering Law and Order, bat they did 
object to making over the Department to a Minister responsible to a Legislature. This 
view waa accepted by the Conference. 

Tha Prasidant’s Spaach. 

At the ontset of hie epeeeb Mr. Chartres welcomed the delegatee, adding that the 
Conference was the moat representative yet held, every Province in India^not ezoloding 
Burma'— having aent one or more delegatee. The snbjeota for disonssion covt red a wide 
range. They met at a time when India seemed to stand at the parting of ways, 
B vents of no little significance had occurred since the last Conference. The Simon Com- 
mission, after a preliminary tonr early in the year, had returned to India to continue its 
great task. The attempt of those who led the boycott of the Commission to show a united 
front proved such a failure, and the Commission was so flooded with memoranda from 
every reaponaiblc body in India, that even the boyootters deemed it well to try to arrive 
at an agreed aet of recommendations which they took very goo.i care to make public, in 
the form of what ia known at the Nrhin Beport, so that while they could pretend to 
boycott, «h«*y knew their viewa would be available for oonsiderailon. 

This waa typical of the nnreality that characterised much In Indian politics, oontinned 
Mr. Cbartrsa. It most be obvions to every one who lad studied the working of the Simon 
Commission with its associated Central and Provincial Committees that it ihonld be 
imposaibla to deviae ssachinery better suiteil for sifting out the chaff from the grain in the 
Indian sUnatlon, and framing the best lines for the futnre constitution of the oonntry. 
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Yet the nen who oeiled themielfft Indie*# leader#, instead of helping at this important 
etnge of their oonntrjf*# political progress, ^pent their time in organiaing demonstimtions 
of immature youths, and imagined they were making an effect on the ontside world. He 
rather snspeoted that the outside world knew as well as anybody the Tslne at which to 
assess snch tactics. The recent declaration of a social boycott of all those who dared to 
differ in opinion from those ardent soi-disant democrats threw a Inrid light on the ealne 
that minorities oonld attach to the Fundamental Bights danse, of which so much was 
made in the Jifehrn Beport. 

The Beport practically ignored the British connexion, though it was almost entirely 
to this connexion that modern India owed her present position as one of the leading 
trading nations of the world. The cynical way in which the authors referred to the 
rast British interests in India, conpled with their proposals to disenfranofaise and deny 
representation to eeery European in the coontry, proyideii wry real evidence of the 
necessity for the British to claim that when a new constitution was framed, full statutory 
and other safeguards for such interests most be provided in the Oovernmmt of India Act. 

The most useful feature of the Beport was in the treatment of the communal ques- 
tion. Ail realised that as long as communal issues loomed more largely than national 
interests, the working of self-governing institutions in India was bound to be attended by 
grave— almost insnperable— difficulties. It would be interesting, therefore, to see if the 
solniion advccated in the Nehru Beport was supported by the important Indian parties 
and communities meeting here this month. The only possible enre for the canker of com- 
munalism was the creation of a feeJing of srenrity, but such feeling would never be 
established in India as long as her leaders had their heads in the clouds of political 
theories and lacked the courage to face the realities of tbe.sitoation around their feet. 

It was useless for the wild men who aimed at the immediate establishment of a 
Hindu oligarchy to talk of inherent rights and ignore the British connexion. British 
residents in India had inherent rights also, and were determined that any scheme of 
responsible Government should leeoguize those rights, They were quite willing, and 
deeired to work with all these Indians who were prepared to work constructively for the 
welfare of India, many of whom bad been dragoon* d into silence by the wild men who in 
the name of democracy, were endeavouring to form an oligarehy. These wild men— they 
wonld oppose relentlessly as it was obvious they wore prepared to saciifico the people and 
the country to gain tbeir own personal ends. 

For whom did those wild men speak! The majority of them came from Madias 
and Bengal. As regards Madras be was not well qualified to venture an opinion, but in 
Bengal he knew that while these men who claimi d to be her leaders, and wbo inferred 
that they poesessed the brst brains in the Province, spent tbeir time in talk, the trade and 
indnstries of the Province werelaliing more and more every day into the bands cf non- 
Bengalis, who had little use for po itics. 

In fact,** said the President, " if you took the trsditional figure of Nero, clothed 
him in *'khaddar ** and gave him a speaking tiuropet instead of a fiddle, you would have 
a veiw true picture of Bengal to-day.** 

Consequently, these wild men represented few but themselves, which probably applied 
aliO in other Provinces, and unless th* y changed their tactics be was quite certain that 
the development of responsible Government in India would bo retarded instead of acceler- 
ated by tbeir actions. There were ifaos*^ wbo believed that British capital in India bad made 
a rceommendation for the transfer of Law and Order. This was not the case. The Associated 
Gtombers bad categorically denied that they made any recommendation on the subject. 
They bad disenaeed theoretically tbr lines on which the problem oonld be dealt with, 
bnt they bad not agreed on any definite line of action, recognizing the difficulty of 
reconciling theory and facts. 


Sir Arthur FBOOM said he had heard much said in favour of election tbrongh Union, 
Local and District Boards and be thooght it was a scheme to be aimed at. Bnt having 
iqtard to the situation of the country, be was of the opinion that it oonld not be put 
into working order for many years. There bad been an entire lack of enthnsiasm re^r- 
ding Union Boards, and an absence of efficiency in working District Boards. Begarding 
this lack of effioiciicy, be did not think it wae fair to blame the District Beavde wholly. 
The introduetion of the fiefoims entirely alter* d the working of the Boanda. In place 
of the official chairman wbo was ths Collt etor or Deputy Conrasissictter, a ncn«o0cisl 
chairman was elected. The effect was to deprive the Boards of tbs effieiai machinery 
which previoasiy ecablrd the chairman to carry on tlie affairs of tbs district. la the 
nwma t eiimimstanees the chairman did not tour the Distrietc and ooasrqcently barf eery 
liltic Imowiedge of what was goiag on. In the old days the officiai cbakmm in the 
conns of otto detke tocred the whole District, 
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The inportant nattar of the lervioee was dealt with by lir. W. H. THOMPSON. Be 
faid that If the I.O.8., and the Indian Police Service diaappeared to-day there would be 
Swaral to-morrow. That would not happen, bot it waa nroeswry to face the fact. In the 
comae of normal progreaa reaervationa and aairgnarda ooald only continue ao long aa the 
aeivieea letained their Britiab character. 

R eaolutiona. 

The General Secretary moved that thia Conference aecorda ita fulleat aupport to 
the Memorandum aobmitted by the Council to the Indian Statutory Commiaeion.** 

Thia reaolution, aaid Col. CBAWFOBD, waa the moat important on the agenda calling 
for unanimona approval. It had been hie duty to put into form the opiniona and viewa 
forwarded to the Central Adminiatration by the varioua branchta. He admitted that the 
reap:»naibiUty of tb'. taak weighed heavily. The European Community in India waa 
faced with the biggeat oriaia in ita history, and yet ita individual members, particularly in 
the large critiea, appeared unaware of the isaups at atak**. 

Tlmre could be no doubt of the whole-hearted acceptance of the policy of Great 
Britain laid down in the declaration of 1917, or of a readinem to bring that policy to 
frnition, and equally no doubt that intimate experience of Indian conditiona bad made 
them alWe to the difflcnltiea in the way. That waa the apirit nnderlying ihe Memoran- 
dum. It waa in that apirit they urged the uiiderpinning of the top-heavy atructure 
aet np by Mr. Montagu by the development of the avta of local aeli-Government, in 
the village, Union and District Boards, and in munioipalitira, — which moat accom- 
pany any farther development of Provincial and Central Legialatnrea. 

The real problem under examination was India's p< aceful political progress and it 
waa with relnotanee that they were compelled to call attention to aectional intereata. 
Tb^ wonld be content if they conld be certain of a reasonable standard of adminiatra- 
tioB, and above all of justioe, under any changed form of goternment. They had looked, 
with no small anxiety, for any gestnre from the political leaders of India that the rights 
of minorities and of the European minority in particular, wonld be rigorously and juatly 
protected. No such gesture bad been forthcoming. On the contrary, they bad been 
submitted to a campaign of calumny and hatred which left them nnder no miaapprehen- 
•ion M to the treatment they were likely to receive. They bad not any desire that 
European necea itiea should binder the successful solution of that wider problem of 
lndia*o development. At the same time they were forced to recognise the position and 
to imprcaa upon the Indian Statutory Commission and Parliament the fact that advance 
must not be secured by injustiee to minorities or by the eaerifioe of legitimate intereata. 
It was on these grounds they wt nld press for the provision of adequate pafegnarda. 

One of the moat important points they had made in the Mpmorandnm waa that 
the Central Government should rt^main predominantly British, The Government of India 
waa eonduoted by men each of whom belonged to the cadre of some province or another 
and bad bit early experience in bis own province. Now and again a man was brought 
out from borne to a particular poet as Sir Basil Blackett was, bot it was impoasible to 
run the Oovemment of India by men recruited td hoc from home. They most know 
Indif and they conld only know India by having bad district experience. They could 
not, therefore, support a suggestion which would leave the men of experience in the 
provinces bound only by short term agreements with miniatfra and the Central Govern- 
ment with no claim on their aeivieea. 

** This Conference eoDiidera that political development in India must be along the 
lines of responsible Government as an integral part of the Britiab Empire, and while this 
Conference it not prepared to say that responsible Government on British lines ia suit- 
able to Indian conditiona it agrees that this system of Government abonld be given the 
fnllest possible trial commenaurate with a recognition of tbeae conditions **• 

Speaking on the rcaolntion, Col. SMILES said that a strong Centra) Government must 
remain In India with fidl oontrol nf the Army, foreign relations aud similar other 
anl^ecta, Balf-Oovernmrnt mutt begin in the provinces first, bnt some modifieatioiM 
Mat be made. The Britiab oonatitution bad iu faults and it abonld not be alaviahlj 
imitated. Although be waa in general agreement with the memrrandom submitted to the 
Oommiiloii, be wae not rure that a Second Obsmber wonld be suitable for a province like 
Amam, bcoaaae they bad not tbe proper men for that purpose. In A»sam an Admini^ra^e 
Uonrt on the llnao of Swilaeriand wonld be far more effioient than a Second Chamber. 
Tka Oonrt weald probably oonoiat of fbree membere nominated by the Jceel Government 
M appointed by the Central Oovemmeot. A 8eaoiid Chamber might be eoitable for 
Brngal, Bombay, Madras and other major provlaoee. the altematlfo to an^miaietratim 
sosrl waa tha Gnvarnor’a veta^ and whatevar tbo Govamor^ vala might ba, It waa not 
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reipoBiible OoTernmenl, but going back to the ills of djarebj. The Governor shonld bo 
ontiido and inside the Gk>v6mment machine. If thej kept the Governor ontsMe the 
^ministration, be oonld be a friend of all parties and act as the real representative of the 
King. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W, H. THOMPSON moved that ** this Conference deplores the increase of racial 
and communal antagonism and it views with grave anzietj the increasing irresponsibilitj 
of some sections of the Press in India.'* 

He asid that If the oommanal problem in India oonld be solved, moob of the anxiety 
for the fntnrr which existed wonld disappear. The whole popnlatioo was divided into 
water-tight compartments and so long as this sjitim of society continued, all the animosit- 
ies had little chance of being forgotten. And yet with this most inflammatory state of 
society in India, they bad a section of the Press which appeared to be entirely witbont a 
sense of responsibiJity for what it said, whose chief delight appeared to be to publish 
matter likely to put up race against race and community against community. The resolu- 
tion was carried. 

Mr. C. G. CCX)PEB moved that this Conference views with considerable anxiety the 
present and future stages of European education in India and is of opinion that the 
problem can be best examined and co-ordinated by making it a reserved subject under the 
Central Government." 

Mr. Cooper declared that the question of education of the Domiciled and Anglo-Indian 
Community became daily of increasing importance, and it was essentially a question which 
the Europeans in India should watch. The existing education arrangements for the 
European were entirely unsatisfactory and inadequate due to shortage of flnanoe and 
inefficient teaching staff, whilst in the great majority of cases the material turned out 
was deplorable. The resolution was adopted. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions relating to the internal 
organisation of the Association after which it adjourned. 

The Viceroy at the Association** Dinner. 

The annual dinuer of the European Aesociation \v%n held in Calcutta on the 17TH 
DECEMBER 1928. H, E. the Viceroy, who was the most distinguished guest invited on 
the occasion, delivered a mostaroasiog speech in the course of which he said 

^ 1 have read with interoht the memorandam recently presimted by your Association 
to the Statutory Commission, in which you graphically describe the community yon 
represent as the direct descendants of the English merchants, who in 1618 settled at Snrat 
under a /irman from the Mogbal Court, later on in Madras, and then in Bombay and 
In Calcutta. Yon have in truth a great history, great traditions and a great ex- 
perience behind you, and 1 remember that when 1 was your guest here two years ago 
1 spoxe of the special oontribotioD which the members of your Association could 
bring to the political life of India, a ooutributioD such as India can, I think. And from 
no other quarter. 

“ I hardly thought then that, when 1 next met your Association, wc sbonld find 
ourselves in the midst of an inquiry, which is frsugbt with snob momentons oonaeqoenoso 
to the fntnre of India ; and 1 recognise in the memorandum to which 1 have alloded the 
proofs of the careful thought and stndy, which have gone to the preparation of yonr com- 
prehensive document. 1 am sure that all sober-minded cltiaens of India moot have witneo- 
ed with regret, and will condemn, the continued attempts to oondnot unmannerly 
and offensive demonstrations against the Commission and their Indian ooUeagnes. 1 
can nnderstand tbe attitude of those who following the hitherto eetablished tradition 
of boycott, prefer to bold tbemselvee rigidly aloof from tbe Commlseion*s Inveatlgatlon. 

I have often expreeeed my view that such a policy is mistaken and ahort-sigbtod, and 
Ill-designed to convince Farliament of tbe justice of India's claim. But to aubatitnto 
for this policy of abstention the procedure of noisy and dangerooa public demonatrathm 
against the chosen representatives of Parliament and their oolleagne Is to cxehage 
what might have been a dignified protest of responsible persons for the methods of dtoordorly 
dtotnrbauoe of a mob. 

Tbe Commission and Indian Committeea are discharging a fnnetkm, wblob baa 
be^ laid upon tbrm by dnly constituted authority, and wbleb must involve for many 
great persona] saorifiee. And the first and tbe mr si diffienlt lesson that dtiaens of any 
aetual or potential democracy have to learn is to train tbemaelvea to believe that people 
with whom they disagree may be guided by motives not less worthy tbu their own. 

**The experience of tbe* lust two or three weeks makN it quite plain that, bowevm 
mnob those who organise such demonstiations my themislves depiecate tfolonea, they 
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m when it ooim to the point often quite incepabie of controlHng the fbroei thej haee 
esolted eTen where thej are not themselTei anztooi, m has been the case on. one or two 
oooasionsi to make aetiee troable. What is advertised as a pcoeefnl demonstration maj 
rapidly become lomething ▼er7 different, and those so erode, so senaelesB, and so dangerons 
^wliatever the object they may mistakenly desire to serve— incur a very heavy respon* 
sibility. lo such circumstances it is the plain duty of CbTernment to take whatever 
steps it deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable incidents. 

The Oommiflsion wisely guided by Sir «Iohn Simon has air<;adv made it plain that It 
has no other desire bnt to render a faithful account to Parliament of «india*s aspirations, and 
of the conditions under which it is sought to bring these to fruition. They are fortunate 
in having the assistance of colleagues from India, among whom one of your representa- 
tives, Sir Arthur Froom has all the qualities requisite to make him a worthy representa- 
tive of European interests. It would obviously be out of place for me at this stage to 
venture an opinion either on your memorandnm, or on any of the many other valuable 
papers which have been prepared by official and nonofficial bodies or by individuals. 
That as yon have suggested, would be perilously near contempt of eonrt, and I have too 
great a respect for Sir John Simon's talents to be willing to risk being prosecuted by 
him on this or on any other charge. Bnt 1 know that yonr views will receive the close 
attention they deserve, and I can promiae you that for my part 1 shall always give them 
full and aympathetic consideration. 

GoBstitntion-making must always be a delicate task and no two people are likely 
to find themselves in agreement on every point. But at any rate a constitution must 
be made to fit the facts, and is not a thing to be laid down a priori in the hope that the 
facts will somehow or other fit themselves in behind. And, a« you say in yonr memoran- 
dnm, there is nothing to be gained— in fact everything to be lost by minimising the 
difficulties inherent in the problem. 

** There is, however, everything to be gained by facing those difficnlties in mutual 
effort and with the will to solve them, and I take pleasure in acknowledging the 
asanrance, with whioh yonr memorandnm oloses, of the genuine good-will of the 
British eommnnity towards India's political progress. There is no use pretending 
that the different classes, the different communities, the different races in India will 
not have different interests and different standards. But in such disagreement there 
is nothing unhealthy or nnnatural. 

If interests clash, it does not mean that one set of interests is to be swept away or 
that one commaaity need smother Its individuality to suit tbe whole, Bach has its own 
good qualities, its own ideals to pursue, its own fanction to perform, its own rights to 
maintain. But each should be capable of self-realfEation in its own sphere, and at tbe same 
time of taking its own place in tbe whole scheme of the national life. 

You, Sir, have referred to the movement recently undertaken in certain quarters in 
India on behalf of the polioy of complete and total independenoe, and I notioe that it has 
been officially asserted by a recognised politioal organisation that India can enjoy no 
liberty nnless and until tbe British oonnesion is entirely severed. Both yonr Governor 
nnd tbe Governor of tbe United Provinoes have recently made certain observations on 
this subject with which I found myself in complete agreement and to which I need add 
bnt little. 

^ Indian Nationalists have oonitantly attackeii, condemned or misrepresented those 
whom they alleged through excessive caption to be adopting an unfriendly attitude towards 
India’s aspirations. 1 make bold to say that the most bitter and confirmed reactionary 
would naver have it in bis power to infiiot one-tenth of the damage upon India's oanse 
that it is likely to suffer at tbs hands of its false friends, who wonid guide it towards the 


morass of independence. 

**11 it is neoemary, as it clearly is, for India to raise her national life on a fonndation 
of trne aatloual unity, what greater disservice can any person render to her than by 
bending all their energies to destory that whioh is to-day tbe principal factor of unity 
^hronghoot the Indian peninsula. ... 

“Of tbe nnifying influenoes that make for nationhood, 1 make bold to say that most 
Important in tbe life of India tontoy, viewed as a single entity, are these : first, she is a 
ffOQgranbio unit, all parts of which it may bs said share a broad mnomlo inte^ Se- 
ooodly, and more powerinl, is the common loyally to the Person and Throne of the King- 
Bmpeior, Daring these latter days we have been able to measure the affection whioh 
blndatbaKteg-Biapworto hwrta ol *11 hii people, m from o^ qo,rMr of his 
domlaloM tbooKhto heoo tamad tO|ietlMr ia ojmpetbj, uixioty ud projer tohitloiig 
Mratgle with an exbaaitiag iHaaei. .. ■ < . ^ 

-Aad at that Iqpal^ it tbe bead of aaioa batweea tbe lOTertl prapls of dUbnat 
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ooontriei^ lo in Indln it it ibared by Hindn and ll'Jilem, Brahman and non-Brabman, 
Panjabi and Ifadraaai, Britiih India and Indian Statet. Daatroj that, and you ha^e, by 
▼iolating the moft oherifbed lentlment of million erected an endoring and inanperable 
barrier to the aobieTement of a free Indian nationhood. Truly then oonld India eay that 
her wonnde were thnee with which the wae wonnded in the honee of her friende. 

** It if not difflsnlt to foreoapt what moat be the reaction npon British opinion of 
this assertion of independence as th*; g ml of a great political party, by persona who wonld 
claim the title of responsible politicians. Those in Great B itain who sympathise most 
warmly with the ideal of India attaining at the earliest itossible moment the status of any of 
the other great Dominions of the Crowo, wil* find the ground cut from under their feet if 
British opinion eTer becomea eonrino<*d, as sime apparently are now endeayouring to 
oonyince ir, that the so-called Domiuioo Status was only yalued by India as a atepping»stone 
to a complete aeyeranoe of her o mnezion with the British Oommonwealth. 

"From the point of view, therefore, jtlike of the effect upon Indian unity, and 
public opinion of Great Britain, I can feel no doubt that the demand for inde pendence 
must do an irreparable injury to liidia*s cause, and sadden the hearts of the wiser of 
India’s sons and friends. Is it too. much to hope that on an issue of this kind, which 
is too graye to be resoWed by yerbal formulas or m::ntal reseryations those who can 
appreciate the implications and issue of such a policy, should in uuequiyooal terms 
warn th^ir countrymen against it 1 

" But it is not only on the political side of her life that India is at present inyited 
to follow the adyice of evil counsellors. You haye just referred, Mr. President, to the 
grave damage recently wrought by intinstrial ««trife, and to the particular aspect of it 
which lately has been the most disturbing o! aii,^I mean the part which Communist 
actiyities haye taken in its promoti 

" The implications of such a philosophy in India are not remote. India as mnoh 
as, or perhaps more than, any country in the world has onnstruoted her life upon the 
framework of property and social cnsiom and distinction. Tiiere are no doubt many 
respects in regard to all these, where a more enlighteneii opinion is seeking, and will 
more and more Insist upon, reform. Bat reform is one thing and reyolution is another ; 
and let no man be nnder any delneion as to the price India would pay in her inherited 
and traditional life for such a reyolntion if It were eyer unhappily effected within her 
boundaries. 

" Now your Association — as all others which haye a stake in the orderly progress 
of Indian life — cannot afford to be nnconcerned with any such threats to the stability 
of established institutions, and as you have remarked, this question has recently been 
engaging the serious attention uf the Goyernment. And, but for the yery hnman lapse 
to which yoo haye referred, certain legislation on t!i-! subject would haye been carried 
through the Assembly last session. 

** Bnt of oonrse I agree with you, Mr. Presidrmi, as lo the importance of the Leader 
of the House keeping in the closest tonch with ^he elements which are prepared to giye 
general support to the Goyernment in the House, and I can assure yon that the present 
Home Member will be anxious to do eyerything be can to establish and maintain this 
contact. Legislation, howeyer, can treat oiiiy the symptoms and will not of itself remoye 
the root cause of the diseatte. For communism tak'^s its origin in social conditions, and 
will always find out the weak spot in which to flourish as nozi ms weeds will readily find 
the soil best suited to their growth. And as it will generally find its attack easiest on 
crowded industrial (lopulations, it is here we haye to make out first stand against it. 

** Communism will not hesitate to manafaoture grieyanees where they do not exist, 
bat unless it can lay its finger on real injustice it is not likely to soccei'fl. And much 
can be done in any country to counter such an attack by employers keeping in close 
personal touch with those they employ, and seeing that their wages and conditions of life 
are resonable. If we are to fight commnnism sooeessfully, it will be by employers and 
Goyernments giyiog cause to the masses to belieye that they— and not oommunists-— arc 
the true friends of labonr. 

"We most make it plain that eeen the most philanthropic Oommnnist that eyer 
•ooght to loose the whirlwind of reyolution, eojoyt no monopoly of the desire to improye 
oondltioDs, and that progveesWe employers can offer a more excellent way by which this 
may be aeoomplisbed. From this point of yiew, If from no other, it is the dnty of all 
employerc. whether pnblio or prlyate, to remember that the workman is a hnman being, 
both bofoie be enters the factory and after he leaves it, and that only the industrial 
pyekem, whieh ic oarefni always to reeognise this human side of ite bnelnees, can ezpeot 
to most with oonfidenoe the ohallenge of those disrnptiye inflnenoes. 



The Indian Chambers of Commerce 


H. E. the Viceroy opened on the 2Sth DECEMBER tgsS the second annual 
meeting of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce in the 
Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta. Among those present were the Governor of Bengal, 
Sir B. N. Mitra, Sir George Rainy, Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Sir P. C. 
Mitter, the Raja of Nashipur, the Raja of Santosh, the Maharaja of Mymensingh, 
Mr. S. N. Haji, Sir Dev^rasad Sarbadhikari, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetti, Mr. B. £. G. Eddis, Mr. H. Graham, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mr. W. R. 
Prentice and Mr. P. Mukerjee. 

Viceroy’s opening Speech. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas invited the Viceroy to open the proceedings 
His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Federation, said : 

Mr. President and gentlemen, — 1 know that I am speaking not only for myself 
but for the other members of my Government who are here to-day when 1 give 
expression to the pleasure we feel at being present at the deliberations of this 
conference. 

As you have said, Mr. President, this Federation is still in its infancy and 1 
heartily welcome the formation of an organisation which will express the considered 
and authoritative views of Indian Commercial and industrial interests and facilitate 
consultation with the Government on all matters affecting the economic welfare of 
India. In a vast country like this, it must frequently happen that measures which are 
pressed on the Government by such interests in one part of the country may be 
economically disadvantageous to the other parts and it is clearly therefore the more 
important that representatives from ali quarters should meet togetiier in an organise* 
tion, such as you have formed and learn to ^ve and take in evolving a common 
policy for India’s economic prosperity. This diversity of conditions is reflected 
to some extent in the present trade outlook, for although the progress of Indian 
trade is now generally more favourable there are clouds over the rice, coal and 
cotton trades which darkens the picture. 

FOREIGN MARKETS FOR INDIAN PRODUCE. 

Your President has referred to certain difflculties from which Indian trade is 
now suffering and some of these, as he has said, are caused by the low prices 
which the Indian produce obtains in the markets of the world. This, no doubt, 
is due in some* cases to defective methods of marketing, but it would hardly be 
correct to say that the Royal Commission on Agriculture has overlooked this point, 
for it has devoted an important chapter to the subject. The views and recommen- 
dations of the Commission are receiving the careful attention of the Government 
ctf India and of the Local Governments ; but the root of the whole matter appears 
to be this, that there is no incentive to the primary producer to improve the quality 
of his produce unless he is sure of an adequate premium for the improved quality. 
Quality is receiving increased attention in the world’s market and commands subs- 
tantially higher prices. Indian trades can give a powerful impetus to the improved 

S roduction by passing on a fair premium to the primary producer, and may thereby 
^ o much to inctpase the wealth of India generally and of the agricultural claims 
ia particular on whose prosperity, as Sir Purshottamdas has said, the prosperity 
of the commercial and industrial classes depends. . , 

The Agricultural Commission has stressed the value ot forming orgMisations 
on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee on which your President has 
played so important a part. The success of any such organisation must depend 
primarily on the initiative and energy of the trade to finance its organisations by 
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undertaking at its instance Ic^slation to impose a cess. Such an organisation need 
not be limited to trades dealing in agricultural produce. We have recently consul- 
ted die Chambers on a proposal to impose such a cess on hides, and it has been 
decided to appoint a small committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Meek, the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, to examine the details. It is satisfac- 
tory too that the Indian Mining Federation should be contemplating an organisa- 
tion financed by a cess to improve the production and popularise &e iise of 
domestic ^coke and should be making an active endeavour to face the difficulties 
from whfch the coal industry is sufTering. 

APPOINTMENT OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 

But trade organisations in India, if they are to be fully elTective, require 
adequate representation abroad where their principal markets are, who can furnish 
them with continuous and up-to-date information on the standards of quality 
demanded, fluctuations in prices, tariffs and trade regulations and other matters of 
importance to the Indian Exporter, and who can effect trade introductions and 
smoothen the way for Indian merchants visiting those countries and who can 
investigate the potentialities of wider markets and opportunities for extending Indian 
trade. Indian merchants have not always agencies on whom they can rely 
in other countries, and here is a gap which can be at least partially filled by the 
appointment of Trade Commissioners. Mr. Lindsay and his assistants, Mr. Gupta 
and Mr. Asli, besides the valuable work they have done in England, have also been 
preparing the way for the location of permanent offices in other parts of 
Europe, and Sir Atul Chatterji, who has already done much for Indian commerce 
during the tenure of his present office, has submitted proposals for the appointment 
of Trade Commissioners at Hamburg, Milan and New York. 

RECENT MISSION TO THE NEAR EAST. 

You will remember too that a commercial mission visited the Near East and 
Africa in the early part of this year ; and in the course of their valuable report they 
have recommended the appointment of Trade Commissioners at Alexandria, Mom- 
bassa and Durban. These recommendations are now under review. 1 should like 
to take this opportunity of acknowledging the cordial welcome that our mission 
received in South Africa and all the other countries they visited. 

This mission, as you know, originated in the report of the Tariff Board on the 
Cotton Textile Industry, which laid emphasis on the fact that the development 
of an export trade was a matter of vital importance to the Bombay Mill 
Industry. For many months this industry has been passing through difficult 
times. Production in Bombay has been stopped by labour troubles, and the 
output of cotton manufactures in, India as a whole has consequently bMn 
seriously reduced. It is a striking fact that in spite of this fall in the 
production, imports of cotton goods have been actually less for the first six 
months of this year than in the corresponding period of last year. Tlie inability 
of foreign manufacturers to increase or even maintain their imports into India, 
when production in Bombay had almost ceased, suggests that the Bombay industry 
would not be assured of finding salvation by raising prices for the consumer through 
protective duties, and that the remedy must be sought elsewhere. The remedy 
^ surel^r co-operation between the employer and the labour to reduce the cost of 
production here and in some other industries. 

LABOUR UNREST. 

India is reaching the stage when labour can economically earn the wages that 
it properly demands in order to raise its standard of living, only by more efficient 
work. Indian industry can only hold its own against world competition by a 
combined effort, an effort by employers to reduce the overhead charges and by 
labour to increase the efficiency oi its work. In addressing an audience of business 
men, many of whom are large employers, I need make no apology for alluding 
to the conditions of industrial labour. India has not, of course, any more than 
other countries, been free from labour unrest in the past ; but all of us must have 
observed with great concern and regret the outbreak and continuance ci labour 
troubles all over the country which has been so marked a feature. It is difficult 
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for me to lay sufficient emphasis upon the appalling waste of resources, the set-back 
to general mosperity, the suflfering and privations of the innocent, the dangerous 
passions of cl^s-hatred and mob-violence .which are the inevitable outcome of a 
series of conflicts between the employer and the employed such as have disfigured 
the industrial record of the present year in India. When I say that it has been 
reliably stated that, in the first nine months of 1928, at least 30 million working 
days have been lost owing to trade disputes and that the total loss in wages only 
on this score has been estimated at the gigantic figure of crores of rupees, 1 
am still taking no account of the vastly greater losses of the employers of labour 
which in the Bombay mill strike alone have been computed at no less than 15 crores 
of rupees. It is easy to picture to one-self what all this means when translated into 
privations of women and children, the ruin of family life and the arousing of 
passions which it is easier to set loose than to control. 

The organisation of labour for its legitimate purpose is always to be welcomed 
but if that organisation is to be merely a weapon in the hands of men whose 
thoughts are often directed less to the true welfare of the labouring classes than 
to disturbance for unworthy ends, it is likely only to become a danger and menace 
to society, instead of a source of strength to its own members. I would earnestly 
ask you to consider whether there is any action which you as employers and we as 
Government can take to prevent the recurrence of such a situation.. The conditions 
under which Indian industrial labourers work have come in for some severe 
criticism recently on the part of observers from outside. 1 am far from suggesting 
that all the comments of our temporary visitors have been justihed or made with 
a fair sense of proportion and appreciation of the difficulties peculiar to this 
country ; but an impartial survey of the recent happenings in the industrial world 
has made me feel that we must all be prepared to join hands in the search for 
remedies that may promise relief from the present state of affairs. 

NEED FOR FINDING REMEDIES. 

We shall agree that a feeling of discontent and of injustice, if it exists, provides 
just the soil and atmosphere necessary for the professional agitator, and for the 
even more insidious activities of those who, for reasons of their own, aim at the 
break-up of the existing order of society. That such persons have been at work 
during the past year, we all know. I am asking you to day to co-operate with me 
in exploring means of action to meet their operations by removing, so far as lies 
within our power, the conditions which provide them with their opportunity, because 
here I feel sure that you as employees and we as Government can co-operate. For 
instance, we have recently placed before the country proposals which are designed 
to facilitate enquiry into and settlement of trade disputes by impartial tribunals ; 
but the setting up of such machinery will not in itself be sufficient to eliminate 
industrial conflicts. It must be supplemented by action on the part both of 
employers and workers. In England, for example, much has been done to prevent 
disputes coming to a head, through machinery set up within trades and industries 
by employers and workers themselves, so that the Government machinery for 
enquiry and settlement is regarded as the last line of defence, the final court of 
appeal, to which in extreme cases only reference should be niade. I have 
mentioned this specially as one example of the way in which more direct relations 
might be established between employers and labour. 

CONTACT BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 

Since I came to India I have been impressed by the fact that in some of the 
organised industries here, the w^orkman seems to be separated from the employer 
to a degree which is unknown in England. I recognise that this is no doubt the 
result, to some extent, of factors over which employers have little or no control, 
such as the illiteracy of the workmen, and in many cases the brevity of the period 
which he is prerared to devote to industrial pursuits. But, it seems to me that 
there may be otner obstacles, more susceptible of removal, which come' f^tw^n 
employers and those for whose welfare they arc responsible, and that possibly by 
the reauction in .some cam of intermediaries or perhaps by other methods, more 
direct rdatioas might be established. 
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In other matters also, I suggest that we have something to learn from other 
countries. India, from the point of view of industry, is comparatively speaking, a 
young country, and we have therefore an exceptional opportunity of profiting by 
the escperienct of others. I am not suggesting that all the measures which have 
been found successful elsewhere can automatically be applied to Indian conditions ; 
but I do believe that there is here ^ wide and fruitful field which has not yet been 
thoroughly explored. 

During the last five or six years, India has made considerable progress in labour 
legislation. Most of our important acts, such as the Factories and Mines Acts, have 
hSai entirely remodelled, and others, such as the Trade Unions Act and the Work- 
men's Compensation Act are new. But in the held of labour legislation great 
advances have been made in recent years in Western countries, and new ideas and 
new methods are being constantly canvassed and examined and we in India may 
still benefit from their experience before we rest satisfied that our existing legisla- 
tion is entirely adequate and suitable. In our consideration of these important 
matters, I have no doubt that we shall be able to count upon your assistance and 
that you will readily give us the benefit of your great experience. 

BRITISH AND THE INDIAN COMMERCE. 

As YOU, Sir, have said, the development of Indian commerce and industrv is 
intimatei 3 r connected with the national movement. The ideal of making the Indian 
nation united, prosperous and progressive is one with which every Britisher should 
sympathise ; for such an ideal is the natural issue and fulfilment of everything that 
Great Britain has tried and is trying to do in India. But at times anxiety to reach this 
ideal tempts some to accept an economic outlook which seems to be narrower than 
what world experience suggests. Legislative short cuts are dangerous weapons to use 
in tiiese days of increasing economic inter-action between all parts of the world, and 
may very easily do more harm than good to the cause they are meant to serve. 
You have referred, Mr. President, to the inter-action of British and Indian commer- 
cial interests. It is, I think, almost a truism to say that Indian commerce and 
industry will only make good by a constructive effort in which British commercial 
interests, we may be sure, when fairly approached, will not be slow to co-operate. 
As you Sir have told us, such co-operation is even now not rare. Thanks, indeed, 
largely to the efforts of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas himself, in the great cotton 
inmistry, Indian and British business men are already working harmoniously toge- 
ther for the common end of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the East India 
Cotton Association and the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association. 

We find other recent instances of co-operation in the formation of an Indian 
Accountancy Boar^ the proposals for which have been worked out by an informal 
committee of prominent Indian and British Accountants with the assistance of the 
Commerce Department and also in the unanimous recommendations of the Indian 
Ro^ Development Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Jayakar, which 
included members of all parties in the lemslature, the European group as well as the 
Congress Party, Nationalists, Independents and Muslims and the Government. 

1 sincerely welcome, Sir, your hope that the time will come when Indian and 
British Commerce and Industry, will work gladly together without distinction of 
race or creed. 

COASTAL TRAFFIC RESERVATION. 

You have referred, Sir, to the Coastal Reservation Bill which was before the 
Assembly last Session. The position of the Government has been repeatedly made 
plain on this matter, and in view of the fact that the Bill is now in the Select com- 
mittee, though I thought it right to restate the broad position of Government in 
r^purd to it,l have not thought it prope ' to enter into detailed consideration of 
its provisions. 1 am more concerned, if I can, to induce British and Indian opinion 
tojmn in searching out a solution that might reconcile the conflicting points, of 
view. There are, however, two things i would say on the subject. The future of 
Ae Indian Mercantile Marine depends primarly on the success of die "Duflbrin'^ 
and of the supplementary arrangements which the Government are now making to 
train bdinns as marine engineers and as wireless operators. It was said by the 
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maker of the greatest maritime Mwer in Ancient Greece that it is men, not walls 
or ships that make a city ; and in modem times the experience of countries that 
have tried to create a mercantile marine Ibtve shown that everything depends on 
personnel. I cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
will be created merely by legislative action to transfer the profits of the coastal 
trade, which appears to give only a moderate return of the Capital invested 
from British to Indian shareholders. It is the training of personnel that 1 believe 
to be fundamental to the whole matter. In this vital matter, ungrudging assistance 
and support are being given by British interests. British ship-owners are active 
members of the governing body of the ^^Dufferin.” British ship-builders have 
willingly agreed to take Indians as apprentices in marine engineering in their yards. 
The Marconi Company is preparing a scheme for training Indians as wireless 
operators. It is essential for the future of the Indian Mercantile Marine that this 
sympathetic interest should be maintained. 

in the second place, it is not infrequently said that there is a precedent for this 
bill in other parts of the Empire imd that Australia in particular has reserved her 
coastal trade in the manner that is now proposed for India ; but any one who 
has read the relevant sections of the Australian Navigation Act must be aware that 
they relate only to personnel and that their object is to secure that Australian 
seamen employed in the coasting trade will receive as good wages as Australian 
workers employed on shore. So far is it from being true that the Australian 
coasting trade is reserved for Australian-owned ships, that the Australian United 
Steam Navigation Company, which is engaged in the Australian coasting trade, 
is actually financed exclusively by British capital and is controlled by a London 
Board of Directors. There is indeed no precedent in the British Empire, nor so 
far as I know in any other country or empire for legislation which would reserve 
the coastal trade for any one class or race of citizens. India, in her relations with 
parts of the Empire, has always stood for equal economic opportunity for all classes 
or races of His Majesty’s subjects, and I can hardly believe that any proposal 
which is inconsistent with this principle will be to the interest of or secure the 
approval of the people of India. 

1 have already stated that the ambition to create an Indian Mercantile Marine 
is one with which I have every sympathy ; but I would venture to assert that 
co-operation and not discrimination is the best means of bringing it to fruition. 
A d^tic reversal of the principles on which the commerce of the world is ba^ed, 
is not likely in the long run to be either a reasonable or an cfTective substitute for 
fair competition. 

It is no doubt true as you have said, Mr. President, that the Government of 
India and Indian commercial interests do not always see eye to eye. I fancy that 
there are other spheres of the greaX and varied fife of India of which the same 
thing could be said ; and indeed if it were otherwise, the Government would be no 
Government, for it is impossible to please all of the time. It has therefore been 
a great satisfaction to me to meet your representatives here and to learn from you. 
Sir, how you see the various problems for which it must be our joint effort to find 
a satisfactory solution. 

The commerce and industry of a country are its very life-blood, and their 
prosperity reacts quickly and surely on the welfare of every individual citizen. Any 
Government worthy of the name will realise that one of its duties is to foster and 
strengthen its commercial life by any means that lie within its power, and it cannot 
but be mrateful for the advice and frank criticism of representative bodies such as 
the Federated Chambers of Commerce. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me once again assure you of the pleasure I have 
felt in coming among you this morning, and of the warm interest I take and shall 
continue to take in the welfare of your organisation. 

The Pfosldeatlal Address. 

In course of his presidential address Sir Purushotiam^s Thakurdas said 

Indian trade and industry have a long and ancieiit history. Their importance 
was recognised and the mercantile community was an integral part of Indian polity, 
from the earliest time. Since the advent of British Rule, however, foreign trade 
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has tended to bulk more, and to engage a larger measure of official interest, than 
the indigenous commerce and industry. Indian thinkers for over a generation 
have felt that the fiscal and economic policies of the Government require to be 
adapted to the economic needs and conditions of the country and the germ of the 
present movement is to be found in their writings and speeches. The most 
prominent names in this school of thinkers, which I recall with gratitude, are 
Dadabhai Nowroji, Romesh Chunder Dutt and Ranade ; two of these were the first 
originators of the Swadeshi movement, which for many years remained in a latent 
state until if gained strength on the Partition of Bengal in 1905. 

HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 

This brief review of the history of this movement is necessary to understand 
that Indian commerce and industry are intimately associated with, and are, indeed, 
an integral part of the national movement — growing with its growth and stren^en- 
ing with its strength. Much misunderstanding is due to this important fact not 
being sufficiently recognised. The ideal of the national movement in the political 
sphere, namely to make the Indian nation united, prosperous and progressive, is 
also the ideal of Indian commerce and industry in the economic sphere. Many 
of our European friends and even some Indians do not realise that, deprived of its 
inspiration in Indian nationalism, Indian commerce and industry might be reduced 
to mere exploitation. The attitudes of the Indian commercial world to Government 
and British commercial interests can be rightly appreciated only if this great fact is 
understood. Indian commerce and industry cannot make terms with the one or 
the other at the expense of national interests. At the same time peace and order, 
security of person and property, are in India, as elsewhere, the first requirements 
of commercial and industrial well-being ; and Government may count upon the 
support of Indian commerce to every well-considered measure having for its 
object the promotion of these prime interests. 

INDO-BRITISH CO-OPERATION. 

I look forward to the time when the distinction between Indian and British in 
the commerce and industry of the country will disappear, and both British and 
Indian industrialists and business men will work harmoniously together in promoting 
the economic well-being of the country. Such co-operation even now is not rare, 
and it is bound to grow as Englishmen in India understand that Indian leaders 
have no predatory intentions, and that in a self-governing India, British interests 
will be as secure as at the present day. They should recognise, however, that 
Indians have the same right to a predominant share in the commerce and industry 
of their country, as other nationals liave in their countries, and should not 
misinterpret their attempts to obtain it as an attack upon British interests in India . 
One sometimes hears of claims to a stake in the country computed in terms of 
amounts of British capital invested. 1 cannot help thinking that arguments 
against our national aspirations based on such claims arc derogatory to the high 
plane on which the relations between Britain and India should always rest. Other- 
wise, it is not difficult to argue on the other side, that, even in terms of money, 
Britain has recovered from this country much more than the amount of British 
capital invested in India, and that after all the stake of the Indian Merchants in 
India is very considerably larger, in fact many thousand times larger. But the 
relation between the two countries must be decided by higher considerations and 
on broader grounds than those of rujpees annas and pies. 

SCIENTIFIC MARKETING. 

There is one point which has perhaps been overlooked by the A|fricultural 
Commission— or which was possibly beyond its scope — ^namely, the price which 
Indian raw material secures in the markets of the world. There are many directions 
in which Indian interests can be better safeguarded and Indian raw materials be 
given fairer valuation in these markets than at present. As Your Excellency knows, 
the Agricultural Department of the United States of America by passing the 
Cotton Standards Act in 1923 compelled the whole world to trade in American 
cotton on no other standms except those prepared by that Department for 
American cotton. The Act imposes heavy nenalties ( up to six months’ imprison* 
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meat) on any American citizen buying, selling, either quoting or receiving, quota- 
tions based on any standards other than those of the united States of America. 
The cotton trade of the whole world has more or less been compelled to fall in 
a line with this. The latest information from America is that American shippers 
have been successful in securing the establishment at Bremen, Havre, Rotter<£im, 
Ghent and Brussels of super Appeal Boards or Committees by which all disputes 
regarding the quality, etc., of American cotton will be decided. On these Committees 
the American shippers are represented equally with European buyers of American 
cotton. No unwarranted running down ot the raw material of America is thus risked, 
and this somewhat exceptional measure has been successful only because the cotton 
trade of America has behind it the whole-hearted support of the Government of the 
United States of America, who are actuated by the ideals of increasing the reputation 
and good name of American cotton and securing a fair price to its growers. 
1 do not pretend that Indian raw material is, in every respect, exported in the most 
perfect condition but it cannot be claimed, either, that American cotton is marketed 
in such a satisfactory state as to be incapable of improvement. At the moment, 
the Indian shipper has no voice in the cotton exchanges ; or for the matter of that in 
any exchanges, where Indian raw materials are traded in, in any part of the world. 
1 may say that even in India the Central Government have not yet been able to 
devise uniform standards for trading in the same variety of cotton all over ^the 
country. Regarding the export of jute which is the monopoly of India, and a necessity 
of the world, the commercial Sale Rooms of London where the jute business 
is transacted, if they keep any nationals from their precincts, they keep out Indians. 
There are other Sale Rooms in London which definitely refuse to take Indians 
as their members. I mention this in order that Your Excellency may realise in 
correct perspective, the feelings with which Indians who see those conditions in 
foreign countries return here owing to such handicaps. 1 am sure that if the Govern- 
ment of India took some interest in removing these handicaps on Indians, they 
would not have to work long in securing us redress. 1 need hardly add that such 
a step, when achieved, will materially assist the Indian grower in several directions. 
It would help against an unwarranted lowering of the value and reputation of 
Indian raw materials in world markets, and would further facilitate the marketing of 
Indian produce abroad. 


COAST I. BILL. 

One legislative measure which was before the Assembly at Simla last September 
has called for more criticism than usual — 1 refer to the Coastal Reservation Bill. 
Responsible British commercial representatives allege that the Bill, as drafted, is 
nothing short of a measure of ^^expropriation.” As the Bill is at present in the 
most important stage of all, namely, the Select Committee stage, 1 will not say 
anything more than that it is for the European commercial representatives on the 
Select Committee of the Assembly to convince the other members of the Select 
Committee of this undesirable aspect of the Bill. 

The country notes with satisfaction the beginning made under Your 
Excellency’s Government for the training of Indian boys as officers on the 
“Dufferin.” During the last sixty years for which the British Companies have had 
the practical monopoly of Indian Coastal Trade, not only has the slightest 
chance or opportunity not been afforded to Indians to be trained or to serve as 
officers or engineers on their ships, but all possible means have been employ- 
ed by the vested interests to prevent Indians from participating in the vast carrying 
trade of this country. The Indian commercial community also continuously had 
reason to complain of the comparatively scant attention which their requirements 
have received at the hands of the non-Indian companies. Moreover, what the Bill 
aims at is no more than what is or has been, for many years, the law in practically 
all the maritime countries of the world, not even excluding several parts of British 
Empire ; and it must be remembered that what is being complained against so 
bitterly is one of the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
appointed by the Government of India about five years ago. .4. ^ 

In proposing a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy Mr. G. D. 
Birla said that he hoped a new chapter so auspiciously opened would bring 
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the Goverament of the country into cloier relations with the mercantile opinion 
of the country. Mr. Birla also thanked the Governor, after which the Federation 
adjourned for lunch. 

Proceedings and Re solutions 

CONDOLBUCB 

On the Federation reassembling in the afternoon on the motion of the Chair- 
man, it recorded its grief at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS. 

Mr. B. F. Madan (Bombay) moved ! ‘This Federation urges upon the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of remodelling the Indian Customs Tariff and that 
a Committee of Experts, including representatives of the Indian commercial 
bodies, be appointed to go into the question at an early date.” He said the 
reason why such an enquiry had become necessary, was that the customs tariff 
had grown from a purely revenue tariff, with an average rate of 5 per cent, 
to a tariff partly for revenue and partly to carry out a policy of discriminating 
protection. 

Mr. J. N. R. Mehta ( Karachi ) seconded, and Professor C. N. vakil support- 
ed the resolution. Sir George Rainy remarked that he had received the agenda 
of this meeting about a week ago, just before the beginning of the Christmas 
holidays. In die time available it was not possible for him to look into the 
various papers which concerned his department, so carefully as he would have 
liked to do. The resolution was carried. 

MR. HAJI’S BILL 

Lala Harkishen Lai ( Lahore ) moved :-~“This Federation strongly supports 
the Bill to reserve the Coastal Traffic of India to Indian vessels and urj^es the 
Government of India to encourage the participation of Indian vessels in the 
overseas trade of the country and to take early steps to develop the ship- 
building industry in India ; and while welcoming the establishment of the train- 
ing ship “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges that another training ship be stationed 
for the Bay of Bengal.” He dealt with the main objection to the Bill and sub- 
mitted that the Bill did not really discriminate between the Britisher and Indian, 
but discriminated between the India and the rest of the world. The bill was 
very brief, and the operative sections were only two. One defined the controlling 
interest while the other laid down how the license was to be granted. As they 
had learnt from the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy that morning, 
Europeans and Indians were both co-operating with each other to train the youth 
of India for a sea-faring life in the training ship “Dufferin”. 

INDIAN SALT INDUSTRY 

Mr. Faizullabhoy Ganjee ( Calcutta ) moved : “This Federation urges upon 
the Government of India the necessity of reconsidering their attitude towards 
ordering a full enquiry into the condition of the Indian Salt Industry.” He said 
that the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s recommendation to refer the question 
of the salt industry to the Tariff Board was turned down by the Government of 
India, which action had been a gross injustice to this country. The question was 
whether the salt industry needed protection or not and whether India could become 
self-supporting as far as its own internal supply was concerned. 

Sir George Rainy remarked that this was a question which concerned the 
Finance Department just as much as the Commerce Department. There had been 
no opportunity for consultation between himself and his colleague Sir George 
Schuster. In these circumstances, it was quite out of the question for him to deal 
with the matter. It was one which ought to be discussed between Sir George and 
him before anything was said. The resolution was carried. 

THE OIL ENQUIRY. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand ( Bombay ) moved : “This Federation urges the 
Government of India to institute a further and fuller enquiry by the Tariff Board 
supplementary to the recent oil enquiry in respect of the points suggested by the 
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President of the Tariff Board.” He said that the oil industry was alien in every 
sense of the term. It had foreign capital and a foreign directorate. Except that 
it happened to be located in India and employed unskillf^d Indian labour it was 
in no sense an Indian industry. Thereforei if the invaluable mineral assets of the 
country were to be conserve^ such a key industry which was vital fot this impor* 
tant source of power was to be fully utilised for the benefit of India, the Govern- 
ment should see to it that the industry was predominantly Indian in character. 
Mere registration of companies in India and subscription of rupee capital as sugg[es* 
ted in the opposite camp, would not satisfy them. They wanted the controlling 
interests of the industry to be Indian in every way. Oil had become a subject of 
international importance, and might soon be a cause of the next world war. There- 
fore, it was imperative and urgent that the country’s supply of oil should be in the 
hands of its own nationals. 

Sir George Rainy said that if this resolution was passed, it would of courss 
be considered by die Government of India, but he was very doubtful about the 
result The Government of India would have to be satisfied about the things 
before they agreed to an enquiry of the kind contemplated. In the first place, a 
prima fa!,u case would have to be made out for believing that the consumer were 
seriously injured by the oil companies, and secondly that if an enquiry was 
undertaken, it was likely to lead to any concrete result He had never been able 
to see the advantage of having enquiries which were likely to be infructuous. 

The resolution was carried after which the Federation adjourned. 

SECOND DA Y’-29th DECEMBER 1928 

The Federation resumed its second meeting on this day. Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas presiding. 

Mr. Birla’s Mothm 

Mr. G. D- Birla moved ; — 

**This Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce is emphatically 
of the opinion that India should be represented at all international 
Labour Conferences by Indians only and always by a full quota of 
delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non- Indians to be her representatives, and urges that the delegation 
of a country to the Labour Conference should be national in character.” 

Mr. Birla said that the object underlying the resolution was self-explanatory. 
Their demand was that India should be represented through Indians and that 
the full quota of delegation should be sent to represent this country. They further 
demanded that every opinion which the Government of India forwarded from 
the country to the Labour Conference should be done after consultation with the 
mercantile bodies, and that at Geneva the Government delegates should take 
action in consultation with the employers’ delegation. He emphasised that it 
was essential that India should be represented through Indians. It would be 
most disgraceful to suggest that no capable Indian were found to represent 
India at such a conference. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti ( Madras ), in seconding, remarked from 
personal experience, that unless the full quota of delegates was sent, it was impossi- 
ble to take part in all the committee meetings that were held simultaneously at 
Geneva where various issuer affecting the destiny of India were discussed. 

The Hon. Sir B. N. Mitra said that if this resolution were carried, it would 
receive the most careful consideration of the Government in due course. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Federation next adoped a resolution recommending Seth Baksturbhai Lalu 
bhai as a delegate and Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti ( Madras ) P. 
Mukeijee ( Punjab ), B. Das ( Behar ) and Khan Bahadur A. Chandoo ( Burma ) 
as advisers to represent the employers in this country at the lath session of the 
International Labour Conference and Mr. Jadunath Ray as a delegate and 
Messrs. H. A. Master, K. N. Neogy and Sheriff Hossain at the 13th session. 

Delegation To Le^^ue Session 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
of India that delations to all international conferences and committees be 
composed of Indians onlp. 

63 
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Mr. Khaitan said that this resoladon was closely allied to the oae already 
passed. This resolutioai he said, dealt with the economic and financial organi- 
sation of the League of Nations whereas the other one dealt with the International 
Labour Conference which was a part of the former. The League of Nations 
had also got an organisation called the EU:onomic and Financial Organisation, 
and it was under the aegis of this oi^anisation that all matters dealing with 
economics and*^ finances of the world except labour matters, were discussed under 
tile auspices of the League. He hoped that the Government of India would have 
no hesitation in future to appoint only Indians who command the confidence 
of the country. 

Sir George Rainy, while he did not like to commit himself in any way 
to any opinion in the matter, assured the delegates that any opinion expressed 
by the Federation would be taken into consideration. 

The resolution which was duly seconded was carried. 

Developmeiit Of Jute Trade 

Mr. H. P. B. Garia ( Calcutta ) moved :--“ln the opinion of the Federa.- 
tion, the Government of India should, as soon as possible, give effect to the 
recommendation of the Royal Agricultural Commission to appoint a central co- 
mmittee fo jute on the lines of the Indian Cotton Control Committee who 
would try to establish organised market, promote legislation for ^e fixation of 
a permanent standard of quality for all dealings in jute, and bring about the 
establishment of a future market for jute like the Bombay Cotton market.” 

He said that jute was one of the principal crops grown in this country, and he 
thought it was essential that at least half the members of the proposed committee 
should be elected by the jute growing interests. It was seconded by Messrs. R 
K. Chamaria and A. C. Chaudhury and carried. 

Enquiry into Banking 

Mr. G. D. Birla ( Calcutta ) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to immediately appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee to look 
into the system of Indian indigenous banking, with a view to develop and foster 
the same. He said that India was a big country, having a vast population. 
Having regard to the needs and requirements of Indian agriculturists, it was 
essential that they should make a thorough enquiry into the present condition 
of Indian banking by a committee. 

Mr.« R. J. Uahani, on behalf of Sir Shapurji Billimoria, in seconding, 
regretted the decay of Banking in India, and pointed out that the necessity for 
such a committee was all the greater at present in view of the fact that though 
the Reserve Bank Bill was withdrawn by the Government of India, that 
question would have to be tackled by them sooner or later. 

The resolution was carried. 

Appoiatmeut of Trade Commissionen 

Resolutions were also passed urging on the government the necessity of 
appointing experienced Indian businessmen as Indian Trade Commissioners in 
important commercial centres of the world and demanding that the High Commi- 
ssioner for India should always be an Indian, and that he should be placed in the 
same status as the High Commissioners of the different self-governing colonies. 

The Federation also passed a resolution congratulating the Government of 
their acc^ting the principle of calling tenders in India in Rupee currency and for 
delivery in India. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution establishing an In<Ban National 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, with Sir Purushottamdas 
T^kurdas as President and Mr. D. P. Khaitan as Vice-President. The proceedings 
then term inated. 



All India Trade Union Congress 


The ninth Session of the AlHndia Trade Union Congress commenced at 
Jharia on Tuesday the r 8 th DECEMBER ig28 with Mr. M. Daud in the chair. 
More than one hundred and fifty delegates of various labour unions all-pver 
India attended the Congress. A large number of distinguished visitors including 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. Ryaa and Mr. F. W. 
Johnstone were present. The open session commeneed at 5 P. M. in the afternoon 
and terminated at 9 P. M. 

Mr. F. W. Johnstone, who attended the Trade Union Congress as a fraternal 
delegate of the League against Imperialism was arrested at 9-30 P. M. when the 
Congress was being adjourned for the day. As he had come out of the pandal 
he was served with orders for leaving British India issued by the Bengsil Govern- 
ment on the 14th evening while he was in Calcutta. Police officers; were waiting 
outside and when he came out of the pandal after delivering a speech asking the 
the Indian Trade Union to be affiliated with the League he represented, he was 
taken into custody. 

The Congress was opened with national songs punctually at 5 P. M. in a 
tastefully decorated pandal. President Mr. Daud was conducted to the pandal 
amongst cries of “Bande-Mataram” by the Chairman, Reception Committee 
followed by other distinguished persons. About two hundred delegates attended 
the Congress. The visitors including a large number of workmen of the 
adjoining coal fields were indeed very large compared with the population 
of the place. 

Messagesexpressing sympathy with the Trade Union Congress and regret 
for attending it were received from Messrs. C. F. Andrews, and N. M. Joshi, the 
Pan Pacific Federation, Trade Union Congress, London, International Trade 
Union Federation, Amsterdam, Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress 
Workers’ Welfare League, Berlin and some other foreign labour association^ 

Chainnaii*8 Address 

*’We meet here to-day under a sense of deep sorrow for the death of our 
illustrious and noble countryman, Lala Lajpat Rai. No worse evil could have 
befsdlen the country at this critical juncture than the passing away of Lalaji. 
He was a selfless man and a true patriot. Though he stood for all that was 
best and noblest, in Hinduism, he placed the country and its cause above his 
party and community. He was a great national leader in every sense of the 
term. He was born for the country, he lived for the country and died for the 
country. HU unexpected death is a great loss to Indian public life and is a 
national calamity. We offer our humble tribute to the memory of this great and 
true man. We also offer our sincere condolences to :the bereaved members of 
his family,” said Sj. Gunendra Nath Ray, Chairman, Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates of the Trade Union Congress. 

^ Sj. Ray then gave a brief history of Jharia'and said : “It is now a place where 
business people ftom all parts of the world have come and brought, and are 
bringing in, capital for the exploitation of its mineral resources. It is, therefor^ 
a place where we can also expect a large number of the exploited. In fact, it is 
the centre of an important section of labour connected specially with coal mining. 

“In 192X when you met here on the last occasion,^ you saw her in affluence ; 
but since then she has been passing through bad times and has now arnved at a 
critical stage ; her only commodity— coal— finds no market and her coal industry 
is on tbe verge of ruin ; her collieries are being closed one by one and workers 
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are being thrown out of employment ; labour wages have been falling down and 
down and have now reached an irreducible minimum.” 

**One of the principal objects of the Trade Unions is to secure adequate wages 
for the labour. Consequently, it is no wonder that all capitalists ana employers 
would view the Trade union movement with suspicion and misgiving. Up till now, 
however, no principle or basis to determine a standard for labour’s fair share of 
the earnings frpm the products of an industry, has been found and it is doubtful 
if such a standard will ever be found. Each case depends and must depend, on its 
own circumstances. For example, a labourer who works hard and economically 
is surely entitled to higher wages than one who does not possess such qualification. 
**But though the wages of labour will thus depend upon circumstances and 

K * iction of a pvticular industry, upon demand and supply or efficiency of 
r itself, no fair-minded man can ask the employee to place himself at the 
niercy of his enmloyer. Instances are not rare where the helpless position of 
labour is taken advantage of by the employer. The world is fast travelling into a 
new era of materialism and self-aggrandisement, the imperialists and ^italists, 
bureaucrats, and aristrocrats, are ruling the world in combination. The only 
thing that is respected and obeyed by them is united public action, organised 
pubuc effort. For the interest of trade, for the interest of industry itself, labour 
must organise and speak in a combined voice. Trade Union organisations are 
therefore a necessity, and to it in the words of our worthy leader, Mr. Joshi, ‘Mf the 
employers would not give labour a helping hand in the formation of unions, they 
will have at least to tolerate them.” 

'The activities of the Trade Unions in India have so far been confined to 
attempting to secure the redress of the grievances of their members by making 
representations to their employers. Unfortunately, their attempts in this direction 
did not succeed in producing the desired effect in several instances : and though 
they tried hard to avoid it, strike was the inevitable result. 

"1 cannot conceive that these strikes were started without any legitimate 
grievance and before any definite or ostensible grievance had been put forward 
or any serious effort made to find a solution by negotiation 1 am unable to 
admit that strikes in this country are too easily created and too easily started. My 
countrymen do not doubt for a moment that until these directly interested employers 
and employed, are fully acquainted with the causes of dispute and until every 
effort has been made by negotiations to arrive at some agreement, a strike should 
not be resorted to. But they feel, and 1 think rightly, that the withholding of iaboih' 
is justifiable in cases of legitimate grievances, which after being “properly presented 
and considered are not remedied. Strike or non-co-operation, however undesirable 
or obnoxious to the strong, is the only weapon of the weak and the emasculated and 
when gross injustice is done to the weak and their appeal to the strong fails, it is no 
wonder that they would resort to strike. It is also no wonder that they would be met 
by the mighty force of capital. Heat generates heat ; and when feeling and passions 
grow stronger and stronger, both parties become unreasonable and go to excesses. 
This is happening in all ages all the world over with this difference that while in 
a free country we rarely, if ever, hear of the shooting of the strikers by ‘the 
keepers of the peace’, it is not uncommon in a country dependent on ‘Trustees’ 
for protection. 

“Probably, however, with a view to deal ‘swiftly and effectively’ with the 
situation, the Government has introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly, 
which when passed, will render a general strike by workmen of different trades and 
industries illegal. This Bill will certainly be discussed by you and I refrain from 
entering into its details at this stage. 

“It is tiue that the Trade Union movement in India is ‘mainly economic in 
its orgin’ and it has, up till now, kept up its economic character ; but I doubt if it 
will be able to maintain this character long. To me it seems that the Economic 
salvation of India in its present political condition is impracticable. India by the 
extent and favourable conditions of her territory is capable of producing almost 
every article required for the use of man; yet India with her low tariff is the 
d umping ground of the world. If this is to be stopped, if India is to build up her 
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uktettries and to have a share of th#%orld’s material wealth, nay even her own, $ht 
miist have political salvation first. We may call it by any name, birth-right, natural 
right or inherent ric^t, just right or justice, we cannot have it for the mere asking. 
No Government, much less an alien Government, is in a hurry to part with its power. 
You will have to wrest it from its hands just as ihe Barons did at Hunnimede. It is 
true that India is physically weak ; but as no empire can last on brute force alone 
she needs have no reason for despair, no reason to believe that her future is "wrapped 
in fog and uncertainty.” Her cause is just ; and in her fight for politick frmom, 
sooner or later, she is bound to get the world’s moral support on her side, and, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when her voice and the voice of God will act as 
one and be potent enough to silence the thunders of Whitehall. For this, India 
requires her children to raise their voice with the combined force of a nation ; she 
requires a national sentiment in her children and a community of hearts ; she 
reqcdres the co-operation and organisation of her children ; whenever necessary, 
to sacrifice their personal, sectarian, communal and provincial interests. ShealM 
requires that when, by the grace of God, her time comes, the different organisations 
in the country^ however small and jarring they may be at the present moment, 
vdll assist their Motherland in organising herself into a complete whole. When 
that day comes, I believe, the Trade Unions of India will not fail to do their quota 
in the country’s cause. Till then let us live and do our duty. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Daud, the President then delivered his address. At the outset he 
slahorately dealt on the history of industries and labour development of 
the factory system in India. Touching .on the growth of labour movement 
in India, the president observed that the present labour hovemefit in India 
fell into four ^stiact periods according to the dominant forces which 
influenced the course of its appearance and development The first period, he said, 
was the closing chapter of the old panchayat system, the second started with the 
object of regulating child and women labour in factories during 1875 ta^t^i*. 
The abolition of the indentured system was the main purpose of the third period, 
whilst the fourth period started with the principal aim of organising workers into 
trade unions. 

Referring to the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms the President observed that 
the Reforms for the first time recognising it gave more impetus to labour movement . 
in India. Discussing the various labour unions formed in India the president said 
that there were about 9500 workers under the various unions in transport work. The 
president made reference to strikes in Calcutta and Bombay and condemned the 
action of the Swaraj Party in the Calcutta Corporation in opposing the incremmt 
of one and a half rupee in the wages of scavengers and expressed sympathy with 
the workers of the South Indian Railway strike and app^ed for dropping the 
casespending against the workers and the union men. 

Tne pre«deot pleaded for the abolition of racial inequalities in railway service 
and for the establishment of wages board and c ;uncil lepresentations of workers 
ind employers for settling matters affecting the living, hoiking and terms of'service. 
He condemned the plea that labour interest and politics were widely divergent 
Speaking about the three constitutions for India proposed by the moderates 
the Independent party and the All-Parties’ Conference, the president remarked^ 
that thfv could accept neither the Independent party’s proposition of complex 
independence as it was not feasible under the present condition of the country nor 
the moderate constitution for dominion status but they suggested pniversal adidt 
franchise for men and women, guaranteed seats for labour representations in 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, provision of labour ministry in these bodies 
uid protection of labour interests in ^ecutive Council. 

Concluding, the president referred to the South Indian Railway 8tnke,»pressmg 
sympathy with the sufferers in the strike. He expressed the opinion that when 
the strike was over it was proper that all cases pending against railway workerrand 
the union leaders should be dropped. 

The sitting was then adjourned till next-day. 
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Reflohitkm 

i^h DECEMBER The Congress met<on this day to discuss and pass 
resolutions. At the outset it passed a resolution approving the action of 
Messrs Chamanlal and Andrews, Bakhale, Mahabubal nuq, and P. C. Bose in 
withdrawing from the British Commonwealth labour Conference in London. The 
resolution tonsidered the British Labour party guilty of grave betrayal against 
the working class in India. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE moved a resolution asking the Government of 
immediately promulgating legislaticn for removing slum areas from industrial 
centres as well as offering subsidies and loans for building sanitary houses in those 
areas for the better housing of workers. He said that high mortality amongst Indians 
labouring in industrial towns was due to growing deterioration of its physical, moral 
and material conditions. Many foreigners visiting those places had been shocked 
and appalled. Houses in which industrial workers lived were not fit even for the use 
of animals and Government should take immediate steps for the amelioration of 
such disgraceful conditions. 

A large number of delegates spoke supporting the resolution which was 
passed. 

Resolutions expressing sympathy with the Port Trust Mariners* strike,scavengers’ 
strike and other strikes in Calcutta, the Lilooah strike, Khargpur strike. South 
Indian Railway strike was moved from the chair and passed. 

Dewan C41AMANLAL moved : — The Congress protests against the employment 
of police and military force on almost every occasion of strikes and lockouts to 
intimidate workers into submission resulting in death in many cases and grievous 
hurt to unarmed workers. Such use of police and military force was for the inter- 
ests of employers and against Government's declared policy of neutrality in 
industrial disputes. 

*The Congress further warns the Government against discontent spreading 
amongst jvorkers as a result of unwarranted use of force against them and calls 
upon air provincial Trade Federations to organise effectually for declaration of 
general strike, in ca^ force was employed against workers”. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the mandatory portion of the resolution asking the 
Trade Unions to organise for preparing for a general strike was indeed very 
necessary. The policy of Government so far as industrial disputes were concerned 
■was in league with employers. The Government was always ready to bring forth 
police and military to intimidate workers. During recent times they had the 
experience of bullets at Khargpur, Lillooah, Bauria, South India and the other 
day at Bombay. The Police were always ready on some excuse for creating a row 
amongst workers with a view to intimidate them. The other day at Lucknow 
when the police charged the crowd assembled to expiess their indignation against 
the Simon Commission, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was present there, . was 
offered a revolver which he refused. It was subsequently discovered that the man 
who offered the revolver was a C. 1. D. police officer. This fact itself spoke of 
police tactics. He was tired of speeches and condemnations. The only thing 
necessary for them was to organise themselves. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose supporting the resolution congratulated his fellow 
workers for their receiving attention from the police. In many places workers 
were shot down and it was through this fire that their emancipation would come. 

Referring to the Bamungachi shooting he said that magisterial enquiry elicited 
tba* shooting was unjustifiable. The Magistrate passed strictures against the police 
officer for opening fire, but no action was taken by the Government into the matter. 
It was raised in the Parliament only for a reply that the Magistrate was prejudiced. 
Yet the Magistrate’s report was unchallenged. At Bamungachi and at other places 
shooting on workers was on the upper part of the body which proved that it was 
vindictive. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

A resolution was also movsd from the Chair and passed approving the action 
taken by Indian delegates during the recent British Commonw^th Labour 
Conference at Uondon in withdrawing from it and that the Congress considered that 
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the British Labour Party had been guilty of grave betrayal against the working 
class in India. 


Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE moved that in view of high mortality amongst worldng 
classes and moral, physical and material deterioration of workers which maS 
considered to be largely in industrial centres, the Congress considered that Govern- 
ment should undertake comprehensive legislation for destruction of slum areas and 
that they should oflfer liberal subsidies apd loans for building sanitary houses on 
those places. The resolution supjiorted by many delegates was passed. 

Another resolution sympathising with the strikers of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Kharagpur, South India and other places and specially with the workers at Bauna 
for their sustained struggle was also passed in the Congress. 

SOlk DECEMBER The Congress resumed its third sitting this evening 
at 6-30 p. m. The resolutions which were adopted in the Executive Council meeting 
were placed in the Congress and most of them were passed. ^ The Congress, 
passed resolutions adopted in the Executive Courxcil regarding election of office- 
bearers to the Pan Pacific Secretariat Amsterdam International and a deputation 
to the All Parties Convention. The Congress also passed resolutions for holdifv.' 
the Asiatic Labour Conference at Bombay in April and inviting all trade unions 
and labour organisations of pacific countries including South Africa and Straights 
Settlements to take part in that Congress. On the invitation of Mr. Ruikat, 
Secretary, Central Provinces Trade Union Federation it was passed thit the next 
All India Trade Union Congress would be held at Nagur. 

In view of the fact that the Executive Council meeting lasted long the President 
appealed to the house to abstain from speeches and ratify resolutions adopted in 
the Executive Council in order that the session of the Congress might be hnished 
by the night. The house agreed and resolutions were passed against the Trade^^ 
Dispute Bill and it was resolved that a general strike would be declared throughout 
India if the bill was passed. 

A resolution protesting against the action of the government with regard to 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death was passed in the Congress. The resolution stated : 
“That this Trade Union Congress resolves to perpetuate th$ memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rai by instituting a fund to be known as Lala Lajpat Rai Labour Fund of 
least a lakh of rupees, the fund to be utilised for the furtherance of laboi r 
movement in India in pursuance of a scheme to be drawn up by a committee 
appointed by the Executive Council. This Congress is of opinion that an indepen- 
dent, or judicial enquiry should have been held as to the cause of the death oi 
Lala Lajpat Rai. This Congress conside rs that the executive » enquiry held b>* 
Mr. Boyd was a mere eyewash and his report which practically repeats the officii 
version of the incidents is wholly unacceptable. This Congress iS further of 
opinion that the Government has been guilty of serious dereliction of duty in 
refusing independent enquiry and that its conduct is calculated to confirm ti c 
public conviction that but tor injuries sustained Lalaji would not have died”. 

In concluding the session the President said that the session was ii.decd ve:y 
momentous. As an emphatic protest against Mr. Johnston^s arrest they hid 
affiliated their union with the League against Imperialism which was a step taken 
for the prestige of labour movement, the Congress had actually gained much by 
electing Pandit Jawsffiarlal Nehru as President. Pandit Jawaharlal was the only 
man who inspite of the Congress creed voiced what was really wanted by Labour. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair from the Reception Committee the sessi m 
was closed. 


The Executive Council Meeting 

The Executive Council of the Trade Union Congress met on the 
DECS \fBER at 8 in the morning and continued till 6 p. m. discussions on sevewl 
controversial matters, such as affiliation of the Indian Tr^e Union Congress to the 
Pan Pacific Secretariate, the Amsterdam Labour International the Berlin League 
against Imperialism. The question of affiliation of the first two bodies yas 
oathe ground that as the Trade Union Congress was m its 
it should not get affiliated to any foreign body. The affiliation to the League 
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Agaiast Imperialitin was made '*bn the .modon^ of Dewan Chamaalal who 
eiplained that the alBliatioa was by way of an emphatic protest ai^ast the 
action of Government ii arresting Mr. Jhdhstone. Heated discussion also 
took plac^ over the Trade Union Congress taking Mrt in the AU Parties 
Conyention. It was decided that a deputation of 6fty members from 
each union would take "part in the Convention and place before it the demand of 
the Trade Union in forming a Indian coastitutioa which would include the establish- 
ment of a social republic government sn Bridsh Indian States, universal adult 
sufirage, freedom of speech, introduction of free compMsory education, nationalisa- 
tion of services and non-enactment of any repressive measures. It vins also 
decided that the deputation would place the demands in the Convention and if 
those were not considered the deputaticm would not take any part in the Convention. 

On the prraosal of Dewan Chamanlal, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru was elected as 
President of tne Ti:ade Union Congress for the next year and Mr. Joshi was elected 
secretary. 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 

His Excellency^the Viceroy opened the twoceedings of the annual meeting of 
the Assodated Chambers of Comerce of India and Ceylon on Monday the /yM 
DECEMBER at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. There was a large and 
distinguished gathering, Sir Stanle]f Jackson, Governor of Bengal, was present, 
There 'were also present Hon. Sir George Rainey, Hon. Sir B. N. Mitra, Sir 
George Schuster ( Finance Member ), Hon. Nawab Nawab All Cbowdhury, Mr. 
Mol^rly, Sir B. .C. Mitter and Nawab Musharuff Hossain. 

Sir George GODFREY, presiding, reviewed the past year’s affairs, which 
he * said,* had been marked by many serious labour troubles carried 
on by long strikes which had resulted in loss of earnings to labourers amounting 
to many lakhs of rupees. Labour had been the aggressor, chiefly owing to 
professional agitators, and in the main the labourer bad been the sufferer. It was 
deeply regretted by employers who might pay higher wages if Indian labour was 
more cffiaent, more re^lar in attendance and more anxious to achieve a modicum 
of skill. Before Indian labour could improve, a higher standard of living must be 
developed, for possessed with a desire for better wages to meet the cost of a better 
.home life the labourer would work harder and with more skill. * 

Refesring to the report of the Royal Commission.on Agriculture the President 
pointed out mat only three pages were devoted to India’s jute c|M which by export 
duties afone contributed Rs. 4 crores to the Central Government. Tne Commission’s 
recommendation on this subject was that a Jute Committee be formed, on receipt 
of Rs. 5 lakhs a year to watch over the interests of all branches of the trade fronr 
tiie field to the factory. 

He would like to see the small suggested allocation, roughly I per cent, of 
the named mcme, spent on an endeavour to secure better cultivation, improved 
methodg of retting, storage of water for steeping and finally, perl^ps the most 
important of all, co-operative selling by the growers. The ryots would undoubtedly 
receive betfer rates if they were organised to sell on a co-operative system, thereby 
avoiding some of the middlemen who handle the crop^ and extract much profit 
from it More the fibre reached the mills and presshonses. 

Vtofoy’e Openhr S p ee ch . 

in ppeiitt the sesaon His Eioelleney tl^e Viceroy (!|elivere4 the following 
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**ltisag!realp]fiasttreto find mjrself once more taking part in the general 
mecfting of the Associated Chambers of Commsrce, for [have pleasant recollections 
of a similar occasion at Cawnpoie two years ago» ifhen 1 was last privileged to 
address your members. A Viceroy does not get as many chances as he would 
wish of meeting representatives of the great commercial life of India, and one of 
the chief advantages and pleasure, as 1 see it, of his visits to Calcutta is that he is 
able to meet so many businessmen on their own ground, and perhaps get a more 
direct insight into the realities of commercial problems than is possible in what you 
may not improbably conttder the somewhat academic atmosphere of Simla 
and Delhi ^ 

"But you may be sure that these matters are never very far from my thoughts, 
for I know well that the course of Indian trade is to a large degree an index to the 
welfare of a great proportion of the population of this country. The Associated 
Chambers are intimately concerned with all that affects the prosperity of India, 
and it is gratif^ng to have their assurance of all support and assistance to the 
Statutorv Comsaission on whose present labours the future welfare of India so 
intimately depends. 

"Perhaps the most interesting feature of the trade statistics of the past year 
is that for tne first time since the outbreak of the Great War, the total volume 
oftraae reached, and just passed, the figure of 1913-14. The value of both 
imports and exports, as expressed in rupees, has of course very materially increased, 
but calculated at the price level obtaining at the out-break of war, . the total trade 
would, last year, have been 429 crores of rupees as compared with 427 in 1913-14. 

"The figures for the first six months of the present year moreover show a 
further improvement on those for the corresponding period in the past two years, 
in spite of tilie fact that In some trades, such as the rice trade, there has been a 
set-oack. The general position therefore gives good ground for sober optimism, 
end although the comparative failure of &e monsoon in some parts of India has 
caused anmty, the position has been improved by favourable autumn rains, and 
the crop forecasts for India as a whole are now generally fair. 


"The anxiety with which we annually watch the course of the monsoon 
reflects the dependence of India's commerce upon India's agriculture, and 1 
appreciate from what you have just said, Mr. President, how clearly the 
Associated Chambers r^ise this truth. I know that everyone will echo the hope 
you have just expressed that, as a result of the Report of the Royal Coinmission 
on Agriculture, there will be a vigorous effort to develop India’s agricultural 
strength. 

*^e essential inter-dependence of agnculture, commerce and industry is now 
generally recognised, and was accepted as an economic principle at the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva last year, at which the Indian delggation 
ii^luded a distinguished ex-President of the Associated Chambers, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes. The importance of Indian Agriculture in world economics was especially 
recognised by the appointment of another member of the Indian delegation. 
Dr. Hyder, to Ijl^ice-Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Conference. 

"A you ^ve said Mr. President, it is not for all busy men to md and 
digest from cover to cover the able and comprehensive Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. It is hardly one of those pocket senes which you 
can carry about with you and dip into at odd moments. ^ 

"But you are no doiibt aware that last October the Gowmmept of India 
convened a Conference of representatives from all the Provinces in ord^ to 
keenre prom|p and fnutful exanunation by all tiie Governnsrats concened ox the 
more, important recommendations made by the Commission. The Conference 
^•bich was attend^ by the Ministers for Agriculture from JProviacff * 

ooBspicnoos success and augurs well for the realisation of the hope which Sir 
Geo»e Godfrey has cneessed. ^ 

'^olmr my Government have been engaged in, considering wag and myy 
to carry out what the Commission regarded as of first impor^ce^i^y estaMish» 


mi 


jnvoMtto be- able to bi^ that GofonuoeaA dadnoa a 

♦♦ 
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will be aaaouBced early neict year. There are maay other Important recommenda- 
tions. Many of you will no dofiibt have itd^served what stieu Uie RepM laid on 
the importance of improved mediods of marketing the produce of India. After 
pointing to the flaws inherent in the present system and to the educative eflhct and 
beneficial re-action which well-regulated mail^ will have upon , die produceri die 
report makes valuable suggestions asjto how this can be carriM in effect 

*4 will not trouble you with detaSi, fof I expect the Commiinon’s conclusions 
are already familiar to many of yout but I notice that the Comminion gave as 
their considered opinion that organized Trade AssocUidons in India could give 
great assistance in, raising the standard of markets, and 1 need hahlly point out 
how usefully the Associated Chambers of Commerce can both help India and 
help themselvfs by co-operating in the development of improved methods of 
marketing. 

‘‘Some obervations on this topic have, I see, been recently made in the report 
of the Indian TfSde Commisioner on itkt trade of the last two years. lean 
analysis of modfcrn trade tendencies and their application to India’s export trade, 
Mr. Lindsay, after giving *^t ar his opinion that the confidence, which was rudely 
shaken by post- War conditions, is gradually returning to the commercial world, 
remarks on two points which are at the moment specially pertinent to Indian 
trade. 

“|n the first place, he points out that the greater attention is paid now, than 
before the Wai^ to the g falsify of goods offered for sale, and, secondly, that India’s 
principal exports have to^meet growing competition both from increasra production 
in other tropical and sub-tropical countries and from synthetic substitutes. 

“I feel little doubt that it is by organized marketing and grading, in agricultural 
and all other proddbts, that India will keep her place in the world' s market and 
retain the confidence of the foreign consumer. 

“1 therefore particularly welcome the Chambers’ willingness, to which the 
President has just referred, to accept the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Commission that a Jdte Committee should be formed to watch over the interests 
of all branches of the trade from the field to the factory.” 

‘‘In parenthesis, I think I am bound to defend the long-suffering race ot 
Finance Members — ^whose latest representative we are all glad to welcome here 
to-dny— from the charge of shch adamantine hardness of heart as your President 
has brought them. He will I have no doubt lay to heart tho remarks 

the President made whtdi more parficularly concem his administration. But 
to return to su^^Boient” 

“The Commission gave it as thejr considered opinion that if jute wishes .to 
preserve its ^present position, it is essential that every effort should be made to 
iSBprove the tpiality, out-turn and methods of manufacture^ and to mmatain the 
xefidiae dieapims oyute as compared with other fibres. It is satisfactory therefcue. 
thiktlfee Assodaled Chambers should in the important matter find themselves m 
a^wement" with the recommendation of die Commission. 

“At the same rime in some qnartecs diere seems to be a ce|pA apathy abopt 
warkrtirtg and fira&ig, and a msiaclmatioa to believe that present methods could 
be improm. It is dangerous to ignore what is being done in other countries 
sad tom is mOdk food lor refleefion in an article whidi I saw recently in an 
Italian cemaserc ia lpiippr onlhexioemdostnrln that country. It has, ns yon'know, 
hm itftrn nwuiifh nnnpiiinril wi Ae lait iem months that the export trade in rice 
is aenonsly^eMsed ;nnd noe of Hm tensans far dqvessiQB has beea admltled 
to bif iacaiaaen oampenon finHB Ital^and nfeer oountries.** 

“Ibe flhde 1 banespakea af gfaows that «f rice Imii Itdybave 

mmtal iMt^^ember w£^1Sdlfieg» 
per cwS ns oompafed with ins 7j!f4i for Banna noe. 

mdttamSSm Coanfitiae, Since^C*1le folil 
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dunmeatt from Kiddorpore Docks for cargo and bunker have risen steadily from- 
A ){ millioa tons in to nearly }}i million tons last year. It would seem 

that here we have an example wflich other industries ipight usefully follow. 

*‘Some of you may remember that two years ago at Cawapor^ 1 referred to 
the possibility of extending the system of small cesses, and of mus financing 
organizadons to look after the interests of the trades concerned. You have 
probably seen that a recommendation to this effect has been made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. They Md that such cesses should in their view be 
imposed only with the cAsent and A the instance of the trade, and they laid it 
down that ordinarily the trade concerned should provide all the funds required for 
its own committee. 

It is, I think, legitimate to hope that the various trades will seriously consider 
the denrability of extending a systenunvhich has already been adopted with 
satisfactory results by the tea, shellac and cotton trades. Proposals for a cess 
on hides age now bmng considered by the Government, and * it is worth noting 
^e opinion of llie Indiim Trade Commissioner, in the report to -which 1 have just 
referred, that the position of this important trade, in me world’s market would 
undoubtedly be strengthened if the standard of Indian* hides could be improvnd, 
and particularly if measures could be taken to avoid defects in flaying. 

You may remem^r that two years ago at Cawnpore I referred to certain 
legislation which was in contemplation for centralizing the administration of the 
Mercantile Marine. That legislation has now been passed and ^e technical staff 
of Ae Government of India is expected to arrive in India shortly. It is intended 
that die details of the transfer from the Local Governments 'shoq}d*be arranged 
during the present cold weather, and the new Acts be brought into force on the 
1st of April 1929. 

On the same occasion I spoke of a question of^ vital concern to Indian 
shipping, the question of its ftrsanml and the natural desire on the part of 
Inmans to take a-greater part in the transport systems of their country. To help 
to meet this claim the training ship Dufferin was established, and I should like to 
acknowledge the assistance of British Shipping aompanies in helping to start the 
ship and the interest that their representatives take as Members of the Governing 
Body. 

It is also a cause for great satisfaction that shipping companies '*should have 
shown themselves so willing to take Dufferin cadets as apprentices, and 1 earnestly * 
trust that Indian cadets will prove their capacity and will eventually find 
employment with companies which have ^ven them their training. 

We have heard during recent months not a little about economic discrimination . 
between races in India, and point was given to these apprehensions by a private 
Bill which was introduced into the Assembly last session. I am nol one of those 
who see in suchi ^scrimination any possible solution of the problems which now 
beset Inca’s growth, for the interests of ail the communities which compose the 
population India to-day are far too intermingled to allow of separatist 
treatment. 

Nor am I iff favour of speeding up the development of Indian enterprise by 
the heroic — I might even say dangerous — ^methods advocated in the Bill. But it 
is only fair to recognize that there is another side to the, qusstion. The British 
Steanmip compames have built up by their merit and Mteiprise a wonderrally 
effident service m Indian waters, but it is only natural that the Indianshould.be 
acutely conscious of Ae fact that the great bulk even of the noMting trade^ 
India is not in die hands of companies registered in India and ist not yryetf 

steamers registered in India, and that an Indian Mereaniue Marme 
hardly erists. , . 

^Smitiment of course plays an important part even in purely economic 
matters, and this remark is particularly true of India at the present time. Moreover 
we have to remember that modem oevelopmcnts of shipping policy im^prac^ 
make it difficult for Indian enterprise, unaided, to secure a sham of the trade. 
Heaven forbid that I should erobroU myself in the ve3«»d questions of *hwinir 
rings, Liners’ cotfferencm and deferred rebates. I merejy itete the fact that 
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whatever economic justification there may be for such developments, they make 
it difficult for a new company to cut in, and it is not surprising in these 
circumstances that Indian capitalists should wish to invoke the Sad of the 
Legislature.** r 

^^But I think that I am correct in saying that the main impulse behind the Bill 
I have referred to is nor a mere desire* to secure for Indian capitalists the profits 
which now are made by British companies. Rather it is an ambition— and who 
shall say that it is an unworthy ambitidn— -that India' should have its own 
Mercantile Marine and that the ships of that Mercantile Marine should be officered 
as well as manned by Indians ? 

'The problem then as I see it is whether we can help India to realise this 
ambition without resort to methods of confiscation, and I should like you to regard 
it from this point of view. Stated in this way the problem may be less difficult. 
I hope indeed that a solution may be found in a spint of co-operation and good- 
will, and I commend this to your consideration. For as the politicM 'progress of 
India seems to me the logical and necessary out-come of the political genius of 
^e English people, so shopld British and Indian industry and commerce work 
together, for India’s commerpal and industrial advancement” 

"On one or two other questions raised in your speech, Mr. President, I would 
say a brief word. With regard to concessions in respect of the Provident Funds 
of private firms, I can assure you that the opinion which you have voiced to-day 
will be carefully considered in conjunction with the views expressed by the Local 
Governments who have recently been consulted.” 

"It is perhaps worth mentioning that the wider range of concessions for which 
you ask' is one with which the Local Governments are concerned, and -that it 
might be well for your body to urge thmr views upon the Local Governments in 
the first instance. You questioned too, Mr. President, whether there was any 
likelihood of a reduction In Central taxation combined with increased taxation for 
die Provinces. This would;< obviously be difficult of attainment, but the possibility 
of trade being so stimulated by reduced taxation as to improve the state of public 
finances generally is a matter which will certainly be studied very carefolly b^y the 
Commerce and Finance Departments.” 

"I know .that in such matters you need never doubt that all the experience 
and sympathy of my colleagues, Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster will 
be at your command. The question of an enquiry into banking, too, is one that 
Sir George Schuster is now applying himself to, and he will be glad, if you desire 
it to discuss the-matter in greater detail with a delegation of your Chamb^s. 

"There are other important topics on which 1 would have said something had 
time and your patience permitted, such as the position of employers and labour 
to which you, Mr. President, have referred. I shall hope to have the opportunity 
of mentioning some of them when 1 meet the Indian Federated Chambers towards 
the end of this month. 

"In the meantime, gentlemen, I wish to offer yon all my ifood* wishes for the 
coming year, and an assurance of my continued interest in thb welfare and in all 
I he activities of your great Association.” 

Proceedings a Besolutions 

Export Duty on Rloe 

The Vieero/s speech being over the Association proceeded to discuss and pass 
resolutions. At the outset Mr. W. T. Howison of the Burma Chamber moved 
that Ais Association is convinced that the piesent export duty on rice falls entirely 
utKnTthe cultivator and recommends to the Government the immediate abolition 
of the duty. 

The resohition was 'passed. 

famno Tax Act 

Mr. H. G...Cock of Bombay Chamber moved that in the opinion of this 
Assodation, Section jr of the Inman Income Tjx Act igae shoulil be amended 
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SO as to make it clear that the powers conferred upon the officers mentioned in 
that Section shall be employed only for the purpose of enabling the said officers 
to make an assessment where any person has failed to furnish a return or for the 
purpose of enahimg such officers to check any returns furnished to them ; and 
that in respect of any requisition made under that section, the name of the said 
person shall be given. Further that to remove any doubt as to the power of the 
Income Tax officer under sub-section (4) of Section 22, a similar amendment be 
made to that sub-section. 

SECOATD DA DECEMBER tgsS 

Heavy Ffoiglit Rates 

Mr. C. S. Wentworth Stanley of the Karachi Chamber moved : '^That this 
Association strongly urges on the Government the necessity for a substantial 
reduction in the railway freight rates on cotton from the interior to the ports, which 
never has 'been revised since the War and the post-war increases were 
imposed.’’ 

Sir George Rainey was not convinced on the materials placed before the 
Conference that there were any special and urgent reasons for making any 
reduction in railway freight rates on cotton. The case they were Considering at 
the moment was totally different rrom the case of coal considered on Monday. 
Nothing had been brought to his notice which left in fits mind the impression 
either that, traffic was not moving freely under the existing- rates or that if a 
substantial reduction was made, Railways could look forward to a very substantial 
increase of traffic. He undertook that tiie matter would be examined. 

The resolution was carried. 

Oil Fuel Freighu. 

Mr. H. G. Cocks ( Bombay ) moved : “That in view of the fact that liquid 
fuel furnace and Diesel oil are largely used in industrial concerns and ptmlic 
utility undertakings equivalently with coal, it is reasonable that the railway freight 
on such oil should be reduced correspondingly with any reduction that may be 
made in the freight on coal and coke.” 

Sir George Rainey pronused that the matter would be duly considered. The 
resolution was carried. 

^ EsoDSsive Portage 

.Mr. C. H. Elphinston (Calicut) moved : *niiis Association invites the 
attention of the Government to high rates of postage now current in India. 
Should it not be possible to reduce the inland rates, having regard to the fact that 
the postage from England to India is three half-pence as agamst two annas from 
India to England, it is strongly urged that Indian rates should be brought into a 
line with English rates. It is further pointed out the minimum foreign postage 
rate from India has been increased from two and half annas to three annas which 
is* excessive.”. 

> Commercial ConventlOBS 

Mr. W. f. Howison (Burma) moved recommending the Government of India 
to enter into and maintain commercial conventions where possible with all foreign 
Governments with which India is not sdready in treaty relations in order that 
Indian products may nowhere be prejudiced by the absence of most favoured 
nation provisions or by import restrictions and prohibitions which do not affect 
all countries alike. 

Sir George Rainey smd that negotiations were in progress at the present 
moment and the matter was being inquired into. The resolution was carried. 

Vef^Ue ProdiicU . 

Mr. C. S. Wentworth Stanley (Karachi) moved: “The Assooatoon is gravely 
concerned at the agitation at present being conducted in various distncts against 
the import and sale of vegetable products and strongly urges t^t Goymment 
should take steps to prevent interference with the legitimate trade of undoubted 
advantage to the public , „ - 

Sir George Rainey said the Government of India were fully conscious of the 
necesnty of taking such steps as might be necessary to prevent undue interference 
with trade. The resolution was earned. 
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Ptttty HmM Nvisuce 

On the motion of Mr. Sruce (Coin^tore) the following resolution was 
carried : — 

**This AiKNnatioa invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
continued and widespread prevalence of petty thefts and pilferage of cargoes in 
seaports throughout India, m industrial centres, workshops and lailways and are 
of opinion that the Government of India should at once take steps to investigate 
die extent to which the *evil has assumed of recent years in India and how far 
special Acts, noW in force in certain provinces have bdn able tg cope with the 
situation and. finally introduce legislation of an All-India nature witn a view to 
stopping the growiag^l. 

^ British Exploitatioii 

Sir George Godfrey, on behalf of the Bengal Chamber-moved the following 
resolution which was adopted unantmousiy by the delegates present 

**This Association claims, on grounds alike of India’s interests andwof common 
justice, that die Indian Legislatives should not by legislation or taxation indicating 
discriminatiei^ of a racud or communal . character, imperifr^the existence ^ or 
development' of, or otherwise cause prejudice to, any commercial or industrial 
interests in India’*. ^ . 

The abbye was a rejoinder to the attack of Indian nationalfsts. In moving \he 
resolution Sir Geerge d^lared :<<^It Jia^ been .becoming steadily more apparent- 
during the last tvK) 3rear% that the Indian extreme nationalist movement is not 
wholly a spiritual and4deali^tic movement While some of its leaders like Mr. Gandhi 
regard Western cpmmetce and industry as the evil to be fought, and Westerners 
nierely as the deluded exponents of the spirit of industrialism, there' are others, 
b*no means spiritually minded, bave imbibed the industrial spirit and who cast 
envious eyes on the ‘^^stefners’ successful ventures. For these men, Swaraj is not 
an end ia-ititlf, but appears io be a. means by which to expropriate those who have 
through theis encTgy^and enterprise created industries ana commerce, in order 
that they theolkelves may eaten into thA fruits of other men’s labours. 

We have* listened for so man^ years to denunciation of the economic 
expkntation of this conOtiv by the British that we think the time has come for some 
reply; We hear so mucn of the wealth and prosperity of India before the British 
came that we may be pernfitted perhaps, to examine the basis of that legend. We 
hear so much of the evil. |hs^ British commerce has done that we may be allowed 
to examine its achievnents. 

In the vaccounts of travellers to In^a of bygone ages we read much of the 
splendour and 'b^uty of the towns of India, but little of the happiness of fhe 
peasants. ' ^e read of the fine quality of the manufactures, but also of the poor 
pay of skilled craftsmen whose work passed through the hands of so many 
middleiAdR only & small fraction ‘of the price reached the producer. I am 
reminded of the artist craftsman *of Benares of to-day, serving his Indian 
employer, weaving gorgeous silks from hh own design, working with an inherited 
skin, passed pn from gneration to generation. The reward of his skill is a little 
less than that of a weaver of grey shirtings in a Bombay Mill, but his forebears 
earned even less. « 

We hear to-day of the hardships* of the merchant but Mandeslo tells us 
(Oaten P* 183) that the oppression of the Governors was such that a merchant's 
^only way to kepp anything was to appear to have nothing.” We are told to-day 
of tihe crudimg cost of the bureaucracy, but one of the Great Mogul Viceroys 
alone drew as a fixed salary four times the salary of a British Viceroy, in 
eWtkmte his legitimate pe^uisites and iUegitimate peculations. (Oaten p. 153). 
W1l0i we read of Vwhole provinces like deserts, from which the peasants have 
M OB account of the oppression of the Government’* (Oaten p. 191), we may 
weU ask ourselves whedier this is not an ImBan politiciaB’s picture of India under 
British riBe rather than of ladia three and a half centories 1^0. 

It is of course troa^that sihce the British came to India certain industries such 
as haadweayb^^ ha^ declined, but that particular result of the Industrial 
Revelntiip hiatt oocnrred e v e ry w h ere. If Lancashire is accused of devastating 
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lodity Laacaihire has equally devastated the English conatiyside, and for die 
pM or ham dode« the Bombay cotton industry must take its share of praise or 
blame— an Industry, be it notea whicit owes its origin not to British but mainly 
created by indigenous enterprise, and all the more praiseworthy for that. This 
great Continent has produced its wonderful men of thought, men of speculation but 
not so many men of action. 

When we learn of the greatness of Aryavarta we wonder that so much was 
left for us to do. When we read with admiration the bold metaphysical 
speculations of Saakaracharya and Ramanuja we wonder that the India which 

g roducedthem should not hnve produced great experimentalists like Arkwright, 
Irompton or Hargreaves, like Watt, Stephenson t>r Edison, or great discoverers 
like Newton, iFaraday or Curie. 

We are accused of exploiting this oountry ; we do exploit it, using the word 
in its proper sense. The coal has been here since long before we came, since 
before the Aryans came, since before the Dravidians, even before die aboriginals, 
who clearly have the oldest title to this country. But we— the Ikst of a long 
smes of invadet^happened to be the first to think of making n^e of the coal. 
Ine climate and of Bengal have always been suitable for growing iute, but we 
invented the macninefy for weaving it and first found a commercial use and foreign 
mtrkeUifof. jute sacking. Tea has beeh a well-known and populpr 'beverage in 
China for tdnturies, but we first thought of introduci^ig tbotea bush and cultivating 
it in the jungles of Assam, and on the foothIHs of the Himalayas. And orthodox 
Hindus and Mohammedans alike own us a debt of gratitude^ for introducing them 
a beverage more interesting than water and (unlike most good drinks) forbidden 
neither bylhe Quran nor by the Shastras. 

No better example than the oil industry could be given of the legitimate and 
natural way that Euiopean industry has established ittelf f^r. the bmfit of the 
country. The existence of oil in the Venangyaung field and its 656*08 a fuel were 
knbVrn long before the British arrived in Upper Burma, buttmly oil close to the 
surface was used, and it was won by the most crude method! . The mighty 
Burmah Oil Cbmpany to-day with its nominal capital of over 660,000,000 sterling 
has not tqken wealth away from the Bur mans. It has found and developed 
untold wealth previously unknown. To this day, close beside the scientific wells 
of thO B. O. C. and other companies with bores running down 5,060 and 10,000 
fttt^ you see the primitive workings of the hei^ditary twinzahyoe^ wh6se suppo^ 
rights have been so scrupulously and meticulously observed by the British 
Government. Nor was the success of the B. O. C. easily won. Qwing to the 
cAstructive attitude; of the King of Burma the first comnany fip^ed to work the 
oil field was not a success and it was only tbrougn the faith, courage and 
imagination of Mr. CargUi, who bought up the property of the first company, that 
the B. O. C. has been built up from the most modest beginnings, whew oil w'as 
dbated down the Irawaddy on rafts, until it is now the largest British oil prqducting 
company in the world, and has spenv innumerable lakh% in seeking oil in India 
proper. . j u 

The story of British predotnihance in shipping is similar. It is no doubt true 
Aat at one time Indian shipping formed a large proportion of the shipping on the 
Indian coasts than it does to-day— certainly this would !>« true if one incledes, as 
perhaps one should do, the large tonnage of Indim^pir ttes. Even so, however, 
1 am not prepared to subscribe to the legend of the greatness of Indian shippmg 
of recent centuries to the fullest extent It is curious how the struggle tor me 
trfide between India and Persia on the one side and the Far E^ on the other 
was primarily between European nations from the time that Vasco dc Gama 
discovmed Ae fea route to India. If there had been ton 
the profits would not have been se great as to cause Porti^al, Holland 
E^gbiiid to value the trade so highly Some ©four Indiyi friends draw jMcmres 
of the shipping weight of India of past days, f the 

industry^, but I doubt if they are correct in kUegmg now that they have 

*^*”?S*iSatover may have been the extent of Indian shipping ^ *bj 
ttribimd oask ^6 invention and intr^uction of the steamer by the Bnhsh elliKtied 
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a levolation on the sea, and nations which -did not adapt themselves to tlie njy 
industry, for such it was, found themselves left behind in the radh. So it was wift 
tlie Chinese, the Spaniards and the Indlansr Wh6re to-day are the quinqneremes 
of Nineveh ? The Iraqis who are fibw ejecting Indians on political consideratioas 
from posts they are specially qualified to hold, may take another page out of the 
IndiaA nationalists* book and blame the Indian lascar for the loss of the madtime 
supremacy Nineveh enjoyed 4,000 years a^o. 

1 sometimes wonder ifi the Indian nationalists half a century hence will accuse 
the British of h&ving destroyed the great indigenous industry of tiie buflalo driver, 
describing how the train and the motor lorry were invented for the express purpose 
of destroying the livelihood of that ancient calling. 

Oneway understand and indeed respect the point of view of Mn Gandhi who 
dncerely Mlieves that modern in ^ustrialism, like modem medicine, is in itself an 
evil, as making for *Hhis strange disease of modem life with its sick worry, its 

divided aims, its heads ovAtax^, hs palsied h earts ** and asjatal to the 

old nmplicity of rural India which he values so highly. An we too have our 
reactionaries m Mr. Qelloc and Mr. Chesterton who preach much the same doctrine 
of bidding the tide standstill ; But we cannot respect those wh# qnfy our industrial 
success so much that 'they aim at securing the ownership or cqptrol of ouripibst 
flourishing concerns. 

There is so mqch in the Nehra Report that indicates deep, thou^t that I am 
disappointed to find an impossibly weak suggestion bearing on this matter. The 
Nehm Report proposes to confine the franchise to natural-born and naturalised 
Indian subjects.,. We are to be deprived not only of our communal representation, 
but even of the ' tranchise, and industries are to be owned ly natioftals only^ 
meaning those that have the franchise. 

I am confident that Parliament would never consent to any such disfranchise- 
ment of a community so long and honourably connected with this country and its 
advancement Even if k did, India would be well advised to consider the obvfous 
retaliation to which ^he would be exposed in other countries. 

Wesay4hat the policy of discrimination, unreasonable because the greatest 
need of India to-day is further deaeltmment, more intensive exploitatioUi and there 
are as yet few signs that either Inaiah capital or Indian ente^rise will or can 
undertalte that task. Slants of the past two years have most clearly indicate^i that 
India cannot close her ^oors to the importation of overseas . capital, if she is t6 
progress. Confidence-is a shy bird, and a policy of expropriation or rephdtanon 
to which some A£atic countries and South American R^ublics have at times shown 
a learning, will effectively destroy India’s credit and goodrepute. 

Nor are we disposeH to.re^ our argument merely on a plea of expediency. 
Weare sometimpsaircusedof using the plea of India’s good to advance our selfish 
interests.* I dp not, hesitate toradmit that we are deeply concerned with whatever 
aflects our pockets— but I do not jhitik it lies in the mouth of the highwayman *t6 
blame the traveller who^does show such concern. In no spirit of truculrace, let 
me say that we are not disposed meekly to hand over the rich prizes which we and 
our fathers, with so much risk, expenditure and labour have created and developed 
to the benefit alike of the inhabitants of India, the Indian Exchequer and ourselves. « 

^ Bytiurcapit^ and industry we have placed India a hunardR «yea{s ahead*of 
China, but there is ample room for our commercial and industrial ventures |d eidst 
alongside those to be tet up By Indians. 

This resoliitkm has been considered most thoughtfully f rcAi every «point of 
view. We hold out tho> hand of - friendship to our Indian corworkers imbusiaess. 
We refuse to do anything to iiarm their chances or to bar the way* to their 
advancement, bu^we expect tmprocity. We insist that by. deeds md practice we 
stand in the position' of Nationals of this great Continent, and we definitely decla^ 
that while we are ever willing.to continue to work on e^al.terms ina most frienoi; 

a 'rh with bur Indian* commercial friends, we refuse^obe submitted to legislatior 
^e to our own and India’s interests. 


The Independence (or India League. 

On eve of the League’s meeting in Delhi Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, at 
Convenor, issued the.followipg statement 

**The Independence for India League, as is; well-known was started at 
Lucknow ’ht the time when the All-Parties Conference met there. Provisional 
rules were framed and some conditions of membership were also laid down. 
Every one who subscribed to the rules and conditions could join the League. 
SubS^uently, Independence Leagues were started in other parts of the country. 
This a welconfr sign that the Independence movement was strong and 
wide-spMad if the 'country. It is not clear, however, what relation these Pro- 
vincial Leaguef bear to the organisation started* at Lucknow. Only those who 
have actually joined the latter and*accepted its provisional rules and conditions of 
membership can be considered its members. It appears that many of the members 
of the Provincial Leagues have not done so. There are, for instance, definite 
clauses in our^provisional rules excluding communalists from joining our League. 
I do not know if such Clauses exist in the rules of other Leagues. I gather mat 
other Leagues have been formed with the object of affiliating ffiemselves at a 
la ter stage with the organization started at Lucknow. They will be welcome 
if they do so. 

For such organisations apparently aim solely at getting the National 
Congress to adhere to Independence resolution and having succeeded in this 
purpose to disband. It is a permanent organisation with a definite policy and 
programme. ^ It will co-operate with pleasure with all other organizations 
which have the same objects in common with it. But its constitution can only 
be settled ^by its own members. The meetings of the Independence For India 
League formed at Lucknow, which are going to be held in Delhi as has already 
been announced, are open to all members who have already joined it. They 
are not confined to representatives. Members of other . Independence Leagues 
are Velcome to attend these in an advisory capacity. Some such members 
have already been invited to do so. But only full meihoers of the organization 
ntarted at Lucknow who have accepted its provisional rules and conditigns 
are^ntitled tOi.determine the constitution and the programme of the League.” 


rhe Delhi Meeting. 

Accordingly the first meeting of Independence for India League was held 
in Delhi on the 3RD NOVEMBER 1928. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was elected 
President pf the League with Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as Gei^rab Secretaries. A provisional Central Council of 20 members 
was formed. The members would, in their respective provinces, organise leagues. 

The following werp provisionally elected to the Central Council : — 

- Bengal-^Messrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, Kiran Sanker Roy and Han 
Kumar Chakr^vasly, * 

U. P.— Pandit JawaharlaUNehru, Messrs.Ganesh Sanker Vidayrathi and 
Sriprakash ; 

Behar— Maulank Abdul Bari ; 

An^ra — Messrs. Sambhamurthi and Viswanatham ; 

Tamil Nadu — Mr. Satyamurthi ; 

Bonibay— Mr. Tamnadas Mehta ; 

Punjab^Mr. Kedarnath Saigal ; 

Xarnatak— Mr. Hardikar.' ' 

The rest of the Coum^ will be filled up later on. 

«B 
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It was decided that members of cmiimunal organisations would bf debarred 
from becoming members of the Independence Lna^ue. For the present it was 
decidnd that members of such ^mmunal Organisations dl the Hindu Shbha, 
the Modem League, the Sikh League and the Justice Party could not be mem* 
bers'iof the Independence League. 

A commitiee consisting of the office-bearers and Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Lala Sankar Lal%as appointed to draw up a list of communal organisations 
coming under rule 7 of tne Constitution, with instructions to report to the nest 
meeting of the League when.ft meets in Calcutta during Congress time. 

If was also ^ecided t^t the League would be in touch with the League 
Against Imperialism and send -delegates to the next meeting of tfib League 
in Paris. Trore were some formal discussions about the programme. 


Text of th Or Draft Constitution. 

The Independence for India League met again on the next day and jigreed 
upon the following Dfaft Constftntfem and Rules : — 

(i) The name of the League shall be Independence for fndia League, 

(3) The object -of the League shall ]>e the achievement of complete indepen- 
dence for India gnd reconstruction of Indian society on a basis of social and 
economic equality. 

(3) Every person (a) who has attained the age4>£ 18 and (b) whn believes 
in the object of the League, (c) who is opposed to communalism ” of every 
kind and (d) who acOept the Constitution and rules of the League and agrees 
to abide by the discipline of the League and (5) who is prepared tu work for 
the League to the best-of his or her ability may t>ecome a member Of the League 
provided that it shall be open to the League not to enroll at its discreiron 
any person. 

Note Communalism meant wdvocacy of political or econumfe rights 
based on membership of religion, sect, or caste. 

(4) Every member of the League shall also be a member of the Indian 
National Congress. 

(5) Every member of the League shall pay a subscription of Rs. x/-per annum 
which shall be went in its entirety to the General Treasurer of the Leslie. 
Out of Re. X, 8 annas slyiU go to headquarters anc^ 8 aqnas to the province. 
There shall be a tax on income of members at the following rates Rs. to |oo 
should pay x per cent. Rs. xoo'upward 2 per cent, up to a maximum of to per 
cent, per annum. Out of the taxation 50 per cent to go to the local branch, 25 
per cent to the provincial branch, and 35 per cent to the All-India branch. 

(6) No member of the League shall advance any claim on behi If ofidtnself 
or group ffir political or economic right based on membership of religion, sect 
or caste. 


No Comnranalism. 


(7) No member of an organisation, which has for Ue Object atlgilnnent of 
political or economic rights baaeS on membership of religion, sect or caste, can 
be a member or associate of the League. 

(8) The League shall oppose ** communalism *’ in every way but it may 
support when it considers it proper and necessary by mutual arrangement 
between two or more groups or copxmunities. 

(9) There shall be gn (a) AlMndiwCouubfl of Ae League, (b) Provincial 
Councils and, (c) local branches In towns and rural areaa 

(xo) Local branches may be formed in any town or village or group of 
villages having a minimun of 10 members with the sanction of the Provincial 
Cbnnctl or its Executive Cosuxrfttee* provided that .there shall not bo more 
than one branch for the same area. 

(xi) Local brandhes may elect Executive Cornmittees and office bearers. 
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^rovin^al Counci!. 

(12) Tbr Piovincial Council shali^onsist 6f sepresentatives of local branches. 
Ehch local branch shall have right to send representativea to the provincikl 
c ouncil in proportion to the number of members on its ^olls accprding to the 
foiiowing-rules 4rrom lu 50 one representative, ^om 51 to {po two represen- 
tatives, kom 101 to 1200 three representatives and for each additional lOD one 
repsesentative. 

^13) me Provincial Council may tragie vules and f emulations tor the forma- 
tion . of local branches and for the Caitying on «f the wjvk oT the League in 
the province concerned » provided, ih^t no ^i^h wuie hr activity is inconsistent 
with the riifes and g^ei^i pe4icy of the League as iftterpreted by the All-India 
' Council *o.f the League and proviccJ further^that the All-India Council eshall 
h&vg powp: to suspend or rescind nuy rule which, in its opinion, ieJmp^per 
n (14) The right to admit any person to membership Cf the League shall 
rest, with the Provindtal Council concerned, lubject to the.w.righ4 of a|.peal to 
the' All-India' Council or its Executive Committee. The l^al branched may, 
however, inake recommendations in this behalf. The Provincial Council shall 
have the power, subject to right of appeal to the All-India Council or its 
Executive Committee, <^0 expel any member if, in its opinion, such a member 
pr associate, has (a) joined or iS a member of ah organisation which has foi 
1 1^ object the attainment of political or economic rights based on membership ot 
fhligion, sect or caste, or (b) advocates communal ism or /c) has acted or 4s 
‘acting as agent of any alien authority or organisation which desires to keep India 
under Alien Rule, or (4) acts adversely to the League or its policy or contra- 
venes its discipline, 

(15) The Provincial Council shall elect an Executive Committee not exceed- 
ing *20* In number including the office-bearers. This Committee shall act on* 
benalL of the Provincial Council and in regard to matlerf arising under two 
proceeding articles, may take immediate action against subject to subsequent 
confirmation of the Provincial Council. 

(16) In^thc formation of the Provincial Cooncils the Indian National Congress 
division of nrnvinde will- be adhered, to. 


All-India Council. 


sjpcied oy the Provincial Couociis*in the following proportions Every Provin- 
cial Council having 20 or less members to elect two representatives. From 20 
to 30 three representatives. For each additional 10 o» lesF oqe representative. 
Tfan ^t^resentativen- of the Provincial Council on the ^11-India Council thus 
cQo&en may on-opt up to 5 members to the All-India Cnuneii. . 

(18} The All-Ii^ia Council shall function even though all the, provinces 
have npt ciMVn their representatives. 


The All-India C9uncil hhalt have as office-bearers the President, che 
yn ihore Vice-Presidents as*Treasurer, ore or more Secretaries. 

*(co) Thcu-,A11-Jhdia Couucil may elqpt *an Executiv? Committee consisting 
of office-bearers and ^thers, provided that the total number shall not exceed 15. 

(21} Hie All-In jia C^uncir shalClajj down from^fime to Ihne genePht policy Aid 
programme of.the League ud in all matters conherhing the League the ^decision 
of thejndia<;Duncn slaU be final. 


(32) The AlLIndie Council may frame rules and regulatioarto supplement 
thirconstithtion. ^ - 


^ (si) The All-Iqidia Coh^H also have^powei to amend and alter this 
dbnstivution, but no suchqliange can ble made .(xcept jby a majority of 2/3AI8, 
of tne membiri presqgi at tha^meeting au^ aftei; due notioe of the proposed 
pbrnge has been sept to afil mAnberS^of the All-hidia Council. 

(24) The All-Ind|p Council shall J:iave.^ower «o associate the League with 
prganisatipns in Indie, and . elsewhere which havq ^similar objects and 
(^GO-operate%ith them. 


itk TH£ INDEPENDBNCE FOR INDIA XSAGUB 

(25) The All-India Council ihali meet 4 ari|ig Ae Congrett wdhli in Decern-^ 
her at a place where the Indian National OMgress nolds its senionn and may 
alto meet from time to time whenever necettary. 

(36) The All-India Council may convene conferencet of the League, 
may be open to all members of the League or to aHKtiembecs of the Provi Aial 
Councils or ‘tepvesentatAes Sf^ialty elected ^y local oranchevin such 
manner oyproportion at the AU-India CotmciLma^T lay down. 

(27) Tlie year of «tlle LeSgu^lor pa^nt of subscriptions and keeping of 
accounts shall be frqpi Januaif i to Deoemoer 31. 

TimnsfUiry W<NiSfalm^ 

A general meeting of ther membeesi of the Ldhgue ighkh ado^ts'^his 
codbtitution shall elect a Provisional All-India Council consisting of twenty dvh 
members includiil^ President, two SecretariM and a Tivtasurer. 

(a) Tlie' Provisional AU-India Council shall immediately proceed to organise 
for the* formation of local branches and Provincial Councils and for eleefion 
of an All-India Council in accordance with this Constitution. 

. (3) As soon as an All-India Council has been elected the Secretary of the 
Provincial Council shall fix a suitable date and place and convene a meeting ot 
the new Council. The Provincial Council shall thereafter cease function. 

(4) The Provisional All-India Council may appoint provincial organisets 
or provisional Pro vincial Commit tees to organise branches of the League. 

(5) The Provisional AlMndia Council and the Provisional Provincial Com*, 
mittee shall have powers accorded to elect the All-India Council and Provincial 
Councils respectively in this constitution except that the Provisional All-India 
Council shall not have power to alter the constitution. 






